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PREFACE. 

The  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  collect  and  summarize  the 
existing  information  on  the  Distribution  of  Land  Animals; 
and  to  explain  the  more  remarkable  and  interesting  of  the 

^  facts,  by  means  of  established  laws  of  physical  and  organic 

change. 

^  The  main  idea^  which  is  here  worked  out  in  some  detail  for 

the  whole  earthy  was  stated  sixteen  years  ago  in  the  concluding 

^  pages  of  a  paper  on  the  "  Zoological  Geography  of  the  Malay 

•^  Archipelago,"  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  of 

the  Linnean  Society  for  1860 ;  and  again,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  in  1863,  it  was  briefly  sum- 
marized in  the  following  passage : — 

"My  object  has  been  to  show  the  important  bearing  of 
researches  into  the  natural  history  of  every  part  of  the  world, 
upon  the  study  of  its  past  history.  An  accurate  knowledge  of 
any  groups  of  birds  or  of  insects  and  of  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution,  may  enable  us  to  map  out  the  islands  and  continents 
of  a  former  epoch, — ^the  amount  of  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween the  animals  of  adjacent  districts  being  closely  related 
to  preceding  geological  changes.  By  the  collection  of  such 
minute  facts,  alone,  can  we  hope  to  fill  up  a  great  gap  in  the 
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past  history  of  the  earth  as  revealed  by  geology,  and  obtain 
some  indications  of  the  existence  of  those  ancient  lands  which 
now  lie  buried  beneath  the  ocean,  and  have  left  us  nothing  but 
these  living  records  of  their  former  existence." 

The  detailed  study  of  several  groups  of  the  birds  and  insects 
collected  by  myself  in  the  East,  brought  prominently  before  me 
some  of  the  curious  problems  of  Geographical  Distribution; 
but  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  treat  the  whole  subject, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  encouragement  of  Mr.  Darwin  and 
Professor  Newton,  who,  about  six  years  ago,  both  suggested  that 
I  should  undertake  the  task.  I  accordingly  set  to  work ;  but 
soon  became  discouraged  by  the  great  dearth  of  materials  in 
many  groups,  the  absence  of  general  systematic  works,  and  the 
excessive  confusion  that  pervaded  the  classification.  Neither 
was  it  easy  to  decide  on  any  satisfactory  method  of  treating 
the  subject.  During  the  next  two  years,  however,  several  im- 
portant catalogues  and  systematic  treatises  appeared,  which 
induced  me  to  resume  my  work ;  and  during  the  last  three  years 
it  has  occupied  a  large  portion  of  my  time. 

After  much  consideration,  and  some  abortive  trials,  an  outline 
plan  of  the  book  was  -matured ;  and  as  tins  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  quite  novel,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  few  of  the  reasons 
for  adopting  it 

Most  of  the  previous  writings  on  Geographical  Distribution 
appeared  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory,  because  they  drew  their 
conclusions  from  a  more  or  less  extensive  sdedion  of  facts ;  and 
did  not  clearly  separate  groups  of  facts  of  unequal  value,  or 
those  relating  to  groups  of  animals  of  unequal  rank.  As  an 
example  of  what  is  meant,  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Andrew  Murray's 
large  and  valuable  work  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Mammalia,  in  which  an  immense  number  of  coloured  maps  are 
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used  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  various  groups  of  ftniTnula. 
These  maps  are  not  confined  to  groups  of  any  fixed  rank,  but 
are  devoted  to  a  selection  of  groups  of  various  grades.  Some 
show  the  range  of  single  species  of  a  genus-ras  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  puma»  and  a  species  of  fox ;  others  are  devoted  to 
sections  of  genera, — as  the  true  wolves ;  others  to  genera, — ^as  the 
hyssnas,  and  the  bears ;  others  to  portions  of  £eimilies, — as  the 
flying  squirrels,  and  the  oxen  with  the  bisons;  others  to  families, 
— as  the  Mustelidse,  and  the  Hystricidse ;  and  others  to  groups 
of  £unilies  or  to  orders, — ^as  the  Insectivora,  and  the  opossums 
with  the  kangaroos.  But  in  no  one  grade  are  all  the  groups 
treated  alike.  Many  genera  are  wholly  imnoticed,  while  several 
families  are  only  treated  in  combination  with  others,  or  are 
represented  by  some  of  the  more  important  genera. 

In  making  these  observations  I  by  no  means  intend  to 
criticise  Mr.  Murray^s  book,  but  merely  to  illustrate  by  an 
example,  the  method  which  has  been  hitherto  employed,  and 
which  seems  to  me  not  well  adapted  to  enable  us  to  establish 
the  foundations  of  the  science  of  distribution  on  a  secure  basis. 
To  do  this,  uniformity  of  treatment  appeared  to  me  essential, 
both  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  to  avoid  all  imputation  of  a 
partial  selection  of  facts,  which  may  be  made  to  prove  anything. 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  take  in  succession  every  well-estab- 
lished family  of  terrestrial  vertebrates,  and  to  give  an  account  of 
the  distribution  of  all  its  component  genera,  as  far  as  materials 
were  available.  Species,  as  such,  are  systematically  disregarded, 
— firstly,  because  they,  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  unman^eable; 
and,  secondly,  because  they  represent  the  most  recent  modifica- 
tions of  form,  due  to  a  variety  of  often  unknown  causes,  and 
are  therefore  not  so  clearly  connected  with  geographical  changes 
as  are  the  natural  groups  of  species  termed  genera ;  which  may 
be  considered  to  represent  the  average  and  more  permanent 
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distribution  of  an  organic  type,  and  to  be  more  clearly  influenced 
by  the  various  known  or  inferred  changes  in  the  organic  and 
physical  environment 

This  systematic  review  of  the  distribution  of  families  and 
genera,  now  forms  the  last  part  of  my  book — Grepgraphical 
Zoology;  but  it  was  nearly  the  first  written,  and  the  copious 
materials  collected  for  it  enabled  me  to  determine  the  zoo- 
geographical  divisions  of  the  earth  (regions  and  sub-r^ons)  to 
be  adopted.  I  liext  drew  up  tables  of  the  families  and  genera 
foimd  in  each  r^on  and  sub-region  ;  and  this  afforded  a  basis 
for  the  geographical  treatment  of  the  subject — Zoological  (Geo- 
graphy— the  most  novel,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful  and 
generally  interesting  part  of  my  work.  While  this  was  in  progress 
I  foimd  it  necessary  to  make  a  careful  summary  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  extinct  Mammalia.  This  was  a  difficult  task,  owing^ 
to  the  great  uncertainty  that  prevails  as  to  the  afi^ties  of  many 
of  the  fossils,  and  my  want  of  practical  acquaintcmce  with 
Palaeontology;  but  having  carefully  examined  and  combined 
the  works  of  the  best  authors,  I  have  given  what  I  believe  is 
the  first  connected  sketch  of  the  relation  of  extinct  Mammalia 
to  the  distribution  of  living  groups,  and  have  arrived  at  some 
very  interesting  and  suggestive  results. 

It  will  be  observed  that  man  is  altogether  omitted  from 
the  series  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  here  given,  and  some  ex- 
planation of  this  omission  may  perhaps  be  required.  If  the 
genus  H&mo  had  been  here  treated  like  all  other  genera,  nothing 
more  than  the  bare  statement — "universally  distributed" — 
could  have  been  given ; — and  this  would  inevitably  have  pro- 
voked the  criticism  that  it  conveyed  no  information.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  had  given  an  outline  of  the  distribution  of  the 
varieties  or  races  of  man,  I  should  have  departed  firom  the  plan 
of  my  work  for  no  sufficient  reason.    Anthropology  is  a  science 
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by  itself;  and  it  seems  better  to  omit  it  altogether  from  a 
zoological  work,  than  to  treat  it  in  a  necessarily  superficial 
manner. 

The  best  method  of  illustrating  a  work  of  this  kind  was  a 
matter  requiring  much  consideration.  To  have  had  a  separate 
coloured  or  shaded  map  for  each  family  would  have  made 
the  work  too  costly,  as  the  terrestrial  vertebrates  alone 
would  have  required  more  than  three  hundred  maps.  I  had 
also  doubts  about  the  value  of  this  mode  of  illustration,  as  it 
seined  rather  to  attract  attention  to  details  than  to  favour  the 
development  of  general  views.  T  determined  therefore  to  adopt 
a  plan,  suggested  in  conversation  by  Professor  Newton ;  and  to 
have  one  general  map,  showing  the  regions  and  sub-regions, 
which  could  be  referred  to  by  means  of  a  series  of  numbers. 
These  references  I  give  in  the  form  of  diagranmiatic  headings 
to  each  family;  and,  when  the  map  has  become  familiar, 
these  will,  I  believe,  convey  at  a  glance  a  body  of  important 
information. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  recent  extension  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  depths  of  the  great  oceans,  I  determined  to  give  upon  this 
map  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  contours  of  the  ocean 
bed,  by  means  of  tints  of  colour  increasing  in  intensity  with 
the  depth.  Such  a  map,  when  it  can  be  made  generally  accurate, 
will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
more  probable  changes  of  sea  and  land  during  the  Tertiary 
period ;  and  it  is  on  the  effects  of  such  changes  that  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  facts  of  distribution  must  to  a  great 
extent  depend. 

Other  important  factors  in  determining  the  actual  distribution 
of  animals  are,  the  zones  of  altitude  above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
strongly  contrasted  character  of  the  surface  as  regards  vege- 
tation— a  primary  condition  for  the  support  of  animal  life.    I 
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therefore  designed  a  series  of  six  maps  of  the  regions,  drawn  on 
a  uniform  scale,  on  which  the  belts  of  altitude  are  shown  by 
contour-shading,  while  the  forests,  pastures,  deserts,  and  peren- 
nial snows,  are  exhibited  by  means  of  appropriate  tints  of  colour. 

These  maps  will,  I  trust,  facilitate  the  study  of  geographical 
distribution  as  a  science,  by  showing,  in  some  cases,  an  adequate 
cause  in  the  nature  of  the  terrestrial  surface  for  the  actual  dis- 
tribution of  certain  groups  of  animals.  As  it  is  hoped  they  will 
be  constantly  referred  to,  double  folding  has  been  avoided,  and 
they  are  consequently  rather  small ;  but  Mr.  Stanford,  and  his 
able  assistant  in  the  map  department,  Mr.  Bolton,  have  taken 
great  care  in  working  out  the  details  from  the  latest  observations; 
and  this,  combined  with  the  clearness  and  the  beauty  of  their 
execution,  will  I  trust  render  them  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

In  order  to  make  the  book  more  intelligible  to  those  readers 
who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  systematic  zoology,  and  to 
whom  most  of  the  names  with  which  its  pages  are  often  crowded 
must  necessarily  be  unmeaning,  I  give  a  series  of  twenty  plates, 
each  one  illustrating  at  once  the  physical  aspect  and  the  special 
zoological  character  of  some  well-marked  division  of  a  region. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  associate  in  the  pictures,  such  species 
only  as  do  actually  occur  together  in  nature ;  so  that  each  plate 
represents  a  scene  which  is,  at  all  events,  not  an  impossible  one. 
The  species  figured  all  belong  to  groups  which  are  either  pecu- 
liar to,  or  very  characteristic  of,  the  region  whose  zoology  they 
illustrate ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  pictures  will  of  themselves 
serve  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  varied  types  of  the  higher 
animals  in  their  true  geographical  relations.  The  artist,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Zwecker,  to  whose  talent  as  a  zoological  draughtsman  and 
great  knowledge  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms  we  are 
indebted  for  this  set  of  drawings,  died  a  few  weeks  after  he 
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had  put  the  final  toacBes  to  the  praofis.  He  is  known  to  manv 
readers  by  his  vigorous  illustrations  of  the  works  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  Livingstone,  and  many  other  travellers, — ^but  these,  his 
last  series  of  plates,  were,  at  my  speciaT'request,  executed  with 
a  care,  delicacy,  and  artistic  finish,  wUch  his  other  designs 
seldom  exhibit.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
figures  of  animals  here  given  are  not  intended  to  show  specific 
or  generic  characters  for  the  information  of  the  scientific  zoolo- 
gist, but  merely  to  give  as  accurate  an  idea  as  possible,  of  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  and  more  restricted  types  of  beast  and 
bird,  amid  the  characteristic  scenery  of  their  native  country ; — 
and  in  carrying  out  this  object  there  are  probably  few  artists 
who  would  have  succeeded  better  than  Mr.  Zwecker  has 
done. 

• 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  separate  parts  of  which  the 
work  is  composed,  has  been,  to  some  extent,  determined  by 
the  illustrations  and  maps,  which  all  more  immediately  belong 
to  Fart  IIL  It  was  at  first  intended  to  place  this  part  last,  but 
as  this  arrangement  would  have  brought  all  the  illustrations 
into  the  second  volume,  its  place  was  changed, — ^perhaps  in 
other  respects^  for  the  better,  as  it  natmrally  follows  Part  II. 
Yet  for  persons  not  well  acquainted  with  zoology,  it  will  per- 
haps be  advisable  to  read  the  more  important  articles  of  Part 
rV.  (and  especially  the  observations  at  the  end  of  each  order) 
after  Part  IL,  thus  making  Part  III.  the  conclusion  of  the 
work. 

Part  IV.  is,  in  fact,  a  book  of  reference,  in  which  the  distri- 
bution of  all  the  families  and  most  of  the  genera  of  the  higher 
animals,  is  given  in  systematic  order.  Part  IIL  is  treated 
somewhat  more  popularly;  and,  although  it  is  necessarily 
crowded  with  scientific  rames  (without  which  the  inference 
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and  conclusions  would  have  nothing  solid  to  rest  on),  these  may 
be  omitted  by  the  non-scientific  reader^ .  or  merely  noted  as  a 
certain  number  or  proportion  of  peculiar  generic  types.  Many 
English  equivalents  to  family  and  generic  names  are,  however, 
given;  and,  assisted  by  these,  it  is  believed  that  any  reader 
capable  of  understanding  Lyell's  "Principles,"  or  Darwin's 
"  Origin,"  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  the  main  argu- 
ments and  appreciating  the  chief  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
present  work. 

To  those  who  are  more  interested  in  facts  than  in  theories, 
the  book  will  serve  as  a  kind  of  dictionary  of  the  geography 
and  affinities  of  animals.  By  means  of  the  copious  Index,  the 
native  country,  the  systematic  position,  and  the  numerical 
extent  of  every  important  and  weU  established  genus  of  land- 
animal  may  be  at  once  discovered ; — ^information  now  scattered 
through  hundreds  of  volumes. 

In  the  difficult  matters  of  synonymy,  and  the  orthography  of 
generic  names,  I  have  b^en  guided  rather  by  general  utility 
than  by  any  fixed  rules.  When  I  have  taken  a  whole  family 
group  from  a  modem  author  of  repute,  I  have  generally  followed 
his  nomenclature  throughout.  In  other  cases,  I  use  the  names 
which  are  to  be  found  in  a  majority  of  modem  authors,  rather 
than  follow  the  strict  rule  of  priority  in  adopting  some  newly 
discovered  appellation  of  early  date.  In  orthography  I  have 
adopted  all  such  modem  emendations  as  seem  coming  into 
general  use,  and  which  do  not  lead  to  inconvenience  ;  but  where 
the  alteration  is  such  as  to  completely  change  the  pronunciation 
and  appearance  of  a  well-known  word,  I  have  not  adopted  it 
I  have  also  thought  it  best  to  preserve  the  initial  letter  of  well- 
known  and  old-established  names,  for  convenience  of  reference 
to  the  Indices  of  established  works.  As  an  example  I  may  refer 
to  Enicurus, — a  name  which  has  been  in   use  nearly  half  a 
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century,  and  which  is  to  be  found  under  the  letter  E,  in  Jerdon's 
Birds  of  India,  Blyth's  Catalogue,  Bonaparte's  Conspectus,  and 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  down  to 
1865.  Classicists  how  write  ffmicurus  as  the  correct  form; 
but  this  seems  to  me  one  of  those  cases  in  which  orthographical 
accuracy  should  give  way  to  priority,  and  still  more  to  ,con- 
venience. 

In  combining  and  arranging  so  much  detail  from  such  varied 
sources,  many  errors  and  omissions  must  doubtless  have  occurred. 
Owing  to  my  residence  at  a  distance  from  the  scientific  libraries 
of  the  metropolis,  I  was  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  and  I 
could  hardly  have  completed  the  work  at  all,  had  I  not  been 
permitted  to  have  a  large  number  of  volumes  at  once,  from  the 
library  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  to  keep  them 
for  months  together; — a  privilege  for  which  I  return  my  best 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sclater  the  Secretary,  and  to  the  Council 

Should  my  book  meet  with  the  approval  of  working  natu- 
ralists, I  venture  to  appeal  to  them,  to  assist  me  in  rendering 
any  future  editions  more  complete,  by  sending  me  (to  the  care  of 
my  publishers)  notles  of  any  important  omissions,  or  corrections 
of  any  misstatements  of  fact ;  as  well  as  copies  of  any  of  their 
papers  or  essays,  and  especially  of  any  lists,  catalogues,  and 
monographs,  containing  information  on  the  classification  or 
distribution  of  living  or  extinct  animals. 

To  the  many  Mends  who  have  given  me  information  or 
Assistance  I  beg  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks.  Especially  am  I 
indebted  to  Professor  Newton,  who  not  only  read  through  much 
of  my  rough  MSS.,  but  was  so  good  as  to  make  numerous  cor- 
rections and  critical  notes.  These  were  of  great  value  to  me,  as 
ihey  often  contained  or  suggested  important  additional  matter, 
or  pointed  out  systematic  and  orthographical  inaccuracies. 
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Professor  Flower  was  so  good  as  to  read  over  my  chapters  on 
extinct  animals,  and  to  point  out  several  errors  into  which  I  had 
fallen. 

Dr.  Gunther  gave  me  much  valuable  information  on  the 
classification  of  reptiles,  marking  on  my  lists  the  best  established 
and, most  natural  genera,  and  referring  me  to  reliable  sources  of 
information. 

I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen  for 
detailed  information  on  special  subjects  : — 

To  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  for  a  MS.  arrangement  of  the  genera 
of  Bovidse,  with  the  details  of  their  distribution : 

To  Mr.  Dresser,  for  lists  of  the  characteristic  birds  of  2Torthem 
and  Arctic  Europe : 

To  Dr.  Hooker,  for  information  on  the  colours  and  odours  of 
New  Zealand  plants : 

To  Mr.  Kirby,  for  a  list  of  the  butterflies  of  Chili : 

To  Professor  Mivart,  for  a  classification  of  the  Batrachia,  and 
an  early  proof  of  his  article  on  "  Apes "  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica: 

To  Mr.  Salvin,  for  correcting  my  list  oT  the  birds  of  the 
Galapagos,  and  for  other  assistance : 

To  Mr.  Sharpe,  for  MS.  lists  of  the  birds  of  Madagascar 
and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands: 

To  Canon  Tristram,  for  a  detailed  arrangement  of  the  difficult 
family  of  the  warblers, — Sylviidae : 

To  Viscount  Walden,  for  notes  on  the  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  Pycnonotidse  and  Timaliidae,  and  for  an  early  proof  of 
his  list  of  the  birds  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  also  have  to  thank  many  naturalists,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  who  have  sent  me  copies  of  their  papers; 
and  I  trust  they  will  continue  to  favour  me  in  the  same 
manner. 
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An  author  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  estimating  big  own 
work.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  first  outline  of  a  great 
subject  is,  in  parts,  very  meagre  and  sketchy;  and,  though 
perhaps  overburthened  with  some  kinds  of  detail,  yet  leaves 
many  points  most  inadequately  treated.  It  is  therefore  with 
some  hesitation  that  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  I  have 
made  some  approach  to  the  standard  of  excellence  I  have  aimed 
at ; — which  was,  that  my  book  sLould  bear  a  similar  relation  to 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the  *'  Origin  of  Species,"  as 
Mr.  Darwin's  '*  Animals  and  Plants  imder  Domestication  "  does 
to  the  first  chapter  of  that  work.  Should  it  be  judged  worthy 
of  such  a  rank,  my  long,  and  often  wearisome  labours,  will  be 
well  repaid. 


Mabch,  1876. 
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PART  I. 

THE  PBINCIPLES  AND  GENERAL  PHENOMENA 

OF  DISTRIBUTION. 


CHAPTEE  L 


INTKODUCTOBY. 


It  is  a  fact  withiu  the  experience  of  most  persons,  that  the 
various  species  of  animals  are  not  uniformly  dispersed  over  the 
surface  of  the  countiy.  If  we  have  a  tolerable  acquaintance 
with  any  district,  be  it  a  parish,  a  county,  or  a  larger  extent  of 
territory,  we  soon  become  aware  that  each  well-marked  portion 
of  it  has  some  peculiarities  in  its  animal  productions.  If  we 
want  to  find  certain  birds  or  certain  insects,  we  have  not  only  to 
choose  the  right  season  but  to  go  to  the  right  place.  If  we 
travel  beyond  our  district  in  various  directions  we  shall  almost 
certainly  meet  with  something  new  to  us ;  some  species  which 
we  were  accustomed  to  see  almost  daily  will  disappear,  others 
which  we  have  never  seen  before  will  make  their  appearance. 
If  we  go  very  far,  so  as  to  be  able  to  measure  our  journey  by 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  and  to  perceive  important 
changes  of  climate  and  vegetation,  the  differences  in  the  forms  of 
animal  life  will  become  greater ;  till  at  length  we  shall  come  to  a 
country  where  almost  everything  will  be  new,  all  the  familiar 
creatures  of  our  own  district  being  replaced  by  others  more  or 
less  differing  from  them. 

If  we  have  been  observant  during  our  several  journeys,  and 
have  combined  and  compared  the  facts  we  have  collected,  it  will 
become  apparent  that  the  change  we  have  witnessed  has  been 
of  two  distinct  kinds.  In  our  own  and  immediately  surround- 
ing districts,  particular  species  appeared  and  disappeared  because 
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the  soil,  the  aspect,  or  the  vegetation,  was  adapted  to  them  or 
the  reversa  The  marshes,  the  heaths,  the  woods  and  forests, 
the  chalky  downs.,  the  rocky  mountains,  had  each  their  peculiar 
inhabitants,  which  reappeared  again  and  again  as  we  came  to 
tracts  of  country  suitable  for  them.  But  as  we  got  further  away 
we  began  to  find  that  localities  very  similar  to  those  we  had 
left  behind  were  inhabited  by  a  somewhat  different  set  of  species; 
and  this  diflerence  increased  with  distance,  notwithstanding 
that  almost  identical  external  conditions  might  be  often  met 
with.  The  first  class  of  changes  is  that  of  stations;  the  second 
that  of  haHtats.  The  one  is  a  local,  the  other  a  geographical 
phenomenon.  The  whole  area  over  which  a  particular  animal 
is  found  may  consist  of  any  number  of  stations,  but  rarely  of 
more  than  one  habiiat.  Stations,  however,  are  often  so  extensive 
as  to  include  the  entire  range  of  many  species.  Such  are  the 
great  seas  and  oceans,  the  Siberian  or  the  Amazonian  forests, 
the  North  African  desei:|»,  the  Andean  or  the  Himalayan 
highlands. 

There  is  yet  another  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  change 
we  have  been  considering.  The  new  animals  which  we  m^ 
with  as  we  travel  in  any  direction  from  our  starting  point,  are 
some  of  them  very  much  like  those  we  have  left  behind  us, 
and  can  be  at  once  referred  to  familiar  types;  while  others 
are  altogether  unlike  anything  we  have  seen  at  home.  When 
we  reach  the  Alps  we  find  another  kind  of  squirrel,  in  South- 
em  Italy  a  distinct  mole,  in  Southern  Europe  fresh  warblers 
and  unfamiliar  buntings.  We  meet  also  with  totally  new 
forms ;  as  the  glutton  and  the  snowy  owl  in  Northern,  the  genet 
and  the  hoopoe  in  Southern,  and  the  saiga  antelope  and 
collared  pratincole  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  first  series  are 
examples  of  what  are  termed  representative  species,  the  second 
of  distinct  groups  or  types  of  animals.  The  one  represents  a 
comparatively  recent  modification,  and  an  origin  in  or  near  the 
locality  where  it  occurs ;  the  other  is  a  result  of  very  ancient 
changes  both  organic  and  inorganic,  and  is  connected  with  some 
of  the  most  curious  and  difBicult  uf  the  problems  we  shall  have 
to  discuss. 
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Having  thus  defined  our  subject,  let  us  glance  at  the  opinions 
that  have  generally  prevailed  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals. 

It  was  long  thought,  and  is  still  a  popular  notion,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  anifnals  are  dispersed 
over  the  globe  is  almost  wholly  due  ta  diversities  of  climate  and 
of  vegetation.  There  is  indeed  much  to  favour  this  belief.  The 
arctic  regions  are  strongly  characterised  by  their  white  bears 
and  foxes,  their  reindeer,  ermine,  and  walruses,  their  white 
ptarmigan,  owls,  and  falcons ;  the  temperate  zone  has  its  foxes 
and  wolves,  its  rabhits,  sheep,  beavers,  and  marmots,  its  sparrows 
and  its  song  birds ;  while  tropical  regions  alone  produce  apes  and 
elephants,  parrots  and  peacocks,  and  a  thousand  strange  quadru- 
peds and  brilliant  birds  which  are  found  nowhere  in  the  cooler 
regions.  So  the  camel,  the  gazelle  and  the  ostrich  live  in  the 
desert;  the  bis«n  on  the  prairie;  the  tapir,  the  deer,  and  the 
jaguar  in  forests.  Mountains  and  marshes,  plains  and  rocky 
precipices,  have  each  their  animal  inhabitants ;  and  it  might  well 
be  thought,  in  the  absence  of  accurate  inquiry,  that  these  and 
other  differences  would  suflBcieutly  explain  why  most  of  the 
regions  and  countries  into  which  the  earth  is  popularly  divided 
should  have  certain  animals  peculiar  to  them  and  should  want 
others  which  are  elsewhere  abundant. 

A  more  detailed  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  productions  of 
different  portions  of  the  earth  soon  showed  that  this  explanation 
was  quite  insufiScient ;  for  it  was  found  that  countries  exceed- 
ingly similar  in  climate  and  all  physical  features  may  yet  have 
very  distinct  animal  populations.  The  equatorial  parts  of  Africa 
and  South  America,  for  example,  are  very  similar  in  climate 
and  are  both  covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  yet  their  animal  life 
is  widely  different;  elephants,  apes,  leopards,  guinea-fowls 
and  touracos  in  the  one,  are  replaced  by  tapirs,  prehensile- 
tailed  monkeys,  jaguars,  curassows  and  toucans  in  the  other. 
Again,  parts  of  South  Africa  and  Australia  are  wonderfully 
similar  in  their  soil  and  climate ;  yet  one  has  lions,  antelopes, 
zebras  and  giraffes ;  the  other  only  kangaroos,  wombats,  phalan- 
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gers  and  mice.  In  like  manner  parts  of  North  America  and 
Europe  are  very  similar  in  all  essentials  of  soil  climate  and 
vegetation,  yet  the  former  has  racoons,  opossums,  and  hummiug- 
birds ;  while  the  latter  possesses  moles,  hedgehogs  and  true  fly- 
catchers. Equally  striking  are  the  facts  presented  by*  the 
distribution  of  many  large  and  important  groups  of  animals. 
Marsupials  (opossums,  phalangers  &c.)  are  foimd  from  temperate 
Van  Diemen's  land  to  the  tropical  islands  of  New  Guinea  and 
Celebes,  and  in  America  from  Chili  to  Virginia.  No  crows 
exist  in  South  America,  while  they  inhabit  every  other  part  of 
the  world,  not  excepting  Australia.  Antelopes  are  found  only 
in  Africa  and  Asia ;  the  sloths  only  in  South  America ;  the  true 
lemurs  are  confined  to  Madagascar,  and  the  birds-of-paradise  to 
New  Guinea. 

If  we  examine  more  closely  the  distribution  of  animals  in 
any  extensive  region,  we  find  that  different,  though  closely  allied 
species,  are  often  foimd  on  the  opposite  sides  of  my  considerable 
barrier  to  their  migration.  Thus,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Andes 
and  Bocky  Mountains  in  America,  almost  all  the  mammalia,  birds, 
and  insects  are  of  distinct  species.  To  a  less  extent,  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  form  a  similar  barrier,  and  even  great  rivers  and 
river  plains,  as  those  of  the  Amazon  and  Ganges,  separate  more 
or  less  distinct  groups  of  animals.  Arms  of  the  sea  are  still 
more  effective,  if  they  are  permanent ;  a  circumstance  in  some 
measure  indicated  by  their  depth.  Thus  islands  far  away  firom 
land  almost  always  have  very  peculiar  animals  found  nowhere 
else ;  as  is  strikingly  the  case  in  Madagascar  and  New  Zealand, 
and  to  a  less  d^ree  in  the  West  India  islands.  But  shallow 
straits,. like  the  English  Channel  or  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  are 
not  found  to  have  the  same  effect,  the  animals  being  nearly  or 
quite  identical  on  their  opposite  shores.  A  change  of  climate  or 
a  change  of  vegetation  may  form  an  equally  effective  barrier  to 
migration.  Many  tropical  and  polar  animals  are  pretty  accu- 
rately limited  by  certain  isothermal  lines ;  and  the  limits  of  the 
great  forests  in  most  parts  of  the  world  strictly  determine  the 
ranges  of  many  species. 

Naturalists  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  by  some 
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slow  process  of  development  or  transmutation,  all  animals  hare 
been  produced  from  those  which  preceded  them ;  and  the  old 
notion  that  every  species  was  specially  created  as  they  now 
exist,  at  a  particular  time  and  in  a  particular  ^pot,  is  abandoned 
as  opposed  to  many  striking  facts,  and  unsupported  by  any 
evidence.  This  modification  of  animal  forms  took  place  very 
slowly,  so  that  the  historical  period  of  three  or  four  thousand 
years  has  hardly  produced  any  perceptible  change  in  a  single 
species.  Even  the  time  since  the  last  glacial  epoch,  which  on 
the  very  lowest  estimate  jnust  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  years, 
has  only  served  to  modify  a  few  of  the  higher  animals  into  very 
slightly  different  species.  The  changes  of  the  forms  of  animals 
appear  to  have  accompanied,  and  perhaps  to  have  depended 
on,  changes  of  physical  geography,  of  climate,  or  of  vegetation; 
since  it  is  evident  that  an  animal  which  is  well  adapted  to  one 
condition  of  things  will  require  to  be  slightly  changed  in  con- 
stitution or  habils,  and  therefore  generally  in  form,  structure,  or 
colour,  in  order  to  be  equally  well  adapted  to  a  changed 
condition  of  surrounding  circumstances.  Animals  multiply  so 
rapidly,  that  we  may  consider  them  as  continually  trying  to 
extend  their  range ;  and  thus  any  new  land  raised  above  the 
sea  by  geological  causes  becomes  immediately  peopled  by  a 
crowd  of  competing  inhabitants,  the  strongest  and  best  adapted 
of  which  alone  succeed  in  maintaining  their  position. 

K  we  keep  in  view  these  facts — that  the  minor  features  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  everywhere  slowly  changing ;  that  the  forms, 
and  structure,  and  habits  of  all  living  things  are  also  slowly 
changing ;  while  the  great  futures  of  the  earth,  the  continents, 
and  oceans,  and  lofdest  mountain  ranges,  only  change  after  very 
long  intervals  and  with  extreme  slowness;  we  must  see  that 
the  present  distribution  of  animals  upon  the  several  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  the  final  product  of  all  these  wonderful 
revolutions  in  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  The  greatest  and 
most  radical  differences  in  the  productions  of  any  part  of  the 
globe  must  be  dependent  on  isolation  by  the  most  effectual 
and  most  permanent  barriers.  That  ocean  which  has  remained 
broadest  and  deepest  from  the  most  remote  geological  epochs 
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will  separate  countries  the  productions  of  which  most  widely 
and  radically  differ;  while  the  most  recently-depressed  seas, 
or  the  last-formed  mountain  ranges,  will  separate  coimtries 
the  productions  of  which  are  almost  or  quite  identical.  It 
will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  the  distribution 
of  animals  and  plants  may  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  past  history  of  our  globe.  It  may  reveal  to  us,  in  a 
manner  which  no  other  evidence  can,  which  are  the  oldest 
and  most  permanent  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  which 
the  newest  It  may  indicate  the  existence  of  islands  or  conti- 
nents now  sunk  beneath  the  ocean,  and  which  have  left  no 
record  of  their  existence  save  Xhe  animal  and  v^table  pro- 
ductions which  have  migrated  to  adjacent  lands.  It  thus 
becomes  an  important  adjunct  to  geology,  which  can  rarely  do 
more  than  determine  what  lands  have  been  raised  above  the 
waters,  under  what  conditions  and  at  what  period;  but  can 
seldom  ascertain  anything  of  the  position  or  extent  of  those 
which  have  sunk  beneath  it.  Our  present  study  may  often 
enable  us,  not  only  to  say  where  lands  must  have  recently 
disappeared,  but  also  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  theii-  ex- 
tent, and  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  their  submersion. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
subject  we  have  to  study,  it  will  be  necessary — before  entering 
on  a  detailed  examination  of  the  zoological  features  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  orders, 
families,  and  genera  of  animals — to  examine  certain  preliminary 
facts  and  principles  essential  for  our  guidance.  We  must  first 
inquire  what  are  the  powers  of  multiplication  and  dispersal  of 
the  various  groups  of  animals,  and  the  nature  of  the  barriers 
that  most  effectually  limit  their  range.  We  have  then  to 
consider  the  effects  of  changes  in  physical  geography  and  in 
climate ;  to  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  changes  as 
have  been  known  to  occur ;  to  determine  what  others  are  possible 
or  probable ;  and  to  ascertain  the  various  modes  in  which  such 
changes  affect  the  structure,  the  distribution,  or  the  very  exist- 
ence of  animals. 
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Two  subjects  of  a  different  nature  must  next  engage  our 
attention.  We  have  to  deal  with  two  vast  masses  of  facts, 
each  involving  countless  details,  and  requiring  subdivision  and 
grouping  to  be  capable  of  intelligible  treatment.  All  the  con- 
tinents and  their  chief  subdivisions,  and  all  the  more  important 
islands  of  the  globe,  have  to  be  compared  as  regards  their  vari- 
ous animal  forms.  To  do  this  effectively  we  require  a  natural 
division  of  the  earth  especially  adapted  to  our  purpose ;  and  we 
shall  have  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  reasons  for  the  particular 
system  adopted, — a  discussion  which  must  to  some  extent 
anticipate  and  summarize  the  conclusions  of  the  whole  work. 
We  have  also  to  deal  with  many  hundreds  of  families  and  many 
thousands  of  genera  of  animals,  and  here  too  a  true  and  natural 
classification  is  of  great  importance.  We  must  therefore  give  a 
connected  view  of  the  classification  adopted  in  the  various 
classes  of  animals  dealt  witL 

And  lastly,  as  the  existing  distribution  of  animals  is  the 
result  and  outcome  of  all  preceding  changes  of  the  earth  and  of 
its  inhabitants,  we  require  as  much  knowledge  as  we  can  get  of 
the  animals  of  each  coimtry  during  past  geological  epochs,  in 
order  to  interpret  the  facts  we  shall  accumulate.  We  shall, 
therefore,  enter  upon  a  somewhat  detailed  sketch  of  the  various 
forms  of  extinct  animals  that  have  lived  upon  the  earth  during 
the  Tertiary  period ;  discuss  their  migrations  at  various  epochs, 
the  changes  of  physical  geography  that  they  imply,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  enable  us  to  determine  the  birthplace 
of  certain  families  and  genera. 

The  preliminary  studies  above  enumerated  will,  it  is  believed, 
enable  us  to  see  the  bearing  of  many  facts  in  the  distribution  of 
animals  that  would  otherwise  be  insoluble  problems ;  and,  what 
is  hardly  less  valuable,  will  teach  us  to  estimate  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  the  various  groups  of  animals,  and  to  avoid 
the  common  error  of  cutting  the  gordian  knot  of  each  difficulty 
by  vast  hypothetical  changes  in  existing  continents  and  oceans 
— probably  the  most  permanent  features  of  our  globe. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MEANS  OF  DISPERSAL  AND  THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  ANIMALS. 

All  animals  are  capable  of  multiplying  so  rapidly,  that  if  a 
single  pair  were  placed  in  a  continent  with  abundance  of  food 
and  no  enemies,  they  might  fully  stock  it  in  a  very  short  time. 
Tbu^  a  bird  which  produces  ten  pairs  of  young  during  its  life- 
time (and  this  Ib  far  below  the  fertility  of  many  birds)  will,  if 
we  take  its  life  at  five  years,  increase  to  a  hundred  millions  in 
about  forty  years,  a  number  sufficient  to  stock  a  large  country. 
Many  fishes  and  insects  are  capable  of  multiplying  several 
thousandfold  each  year,  so  that  in  a  few  years  they  would  reach 
billions  and  trillions.  Even  large  and  slow  breeding  mammals, 
which  have  only  one  at  a  birth  but  continue  to  breed  from  eight 
to  ten  successive  years,  may  increase  from  a  single  pair  to  ten 
millions  in  less  than  forty  years. 

But  as  animals  rarely  have  an  unoccupied  country  to  breed 
in,  and  as  the  food  in  any  one  district  is  strictly  limited,  their 
natural  tendency  is  to  roam  in  every  direction  in  search  of  fresh 
pastures,  or  new  hunting  grounds.  In  doing  so,  however,  they 
meet  with  many  obstacles.  Socks  and  mountains  have  to  be 
climbed,  rivers  or  marshes  to  be  crossed,  deserts  or  forests  to  be 
traversed ;  while  narrow  straits  or  wider  arms  of  the  sea  separate 
islands  from  the  main  land  or  continents  from  each  other.  We 
have  now  to  inquire  what  facilities  the  difPerent  classes  of 
animals  have  for  overcoming  these  obstacles,  and  what  kind  of 
barriers  are  most  effectual  in  checking  their  progress. 

Means  of  Dispcfi'sal  of  Mammalia, — Many  of  the  largest  mam- 
malia are  able  to  roam  over  whole  continents  and  are  hardly 
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stopped  by  any  physical  obstacles.  The  elephant  is  almost 
equally  at  home  on  plains  and  mountains,  and  it  even  climbs  to 
the  highest  summit  of  Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon,  which  is  so  steep 
and  rocky  as  to  be  very  difficult  of  ascent  for  man.  It  traverses 
rivers  with  great  ease  and  forces  its  way  through  the  densest 
jungle.  There  seems  therefore  to  be  no  limit  to  its  powers  of 
wandering,  but  the  necessity  of  procuring  food  and  its  capacity 
of  enduring  changes  of  climata  The  tiger  is  another  animad  with 
great  powers  of  dispersal  It  crosses  rivers  and  sometimes  even 
swims  over  narrow  straits  of  the  sea>  and  it  can  endure  the 
severe  cold  of  North  China  and  Tartary  as  well  as  the  heats  of 
the  plains  of  Bengal.  The  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  and  many  of  the 
ruminants  have  equal  powers  of  dispersal ;  so  that  wherever  there 
is  land  and  sufficient  food,  there  are  no  limits  to  their  possible 
range.  Other  groups  of  animals  are  moro  limited  in  their  migra- 
tions. The  apes,  lemurs,  and  many  monkeys  are  so  strictly 
adapted  to  an  arboreal  life  that  they  can  never  roam  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  forest  vegetation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  squirrols,  the  opossums,  the  arboreal  cats,  and  the  sloths,  with 
many  other  groups  of  less  importanca  Deserts  or  open  country 
are  equally  essential  to  the  existence  of  others.  The  camel,  the 
hare,  the  zebra,  the  giraffe  and  many  of  the  antelopes  could  not 
exist  in  a  forest  country  any  more  than  could  the  jerboas  or  the 
prairie  marmots.. 

There  aro  other  animals  which  are  confined  to  moimtains,  and 
could  not  extend  their  range  into  lowlands  or  forests.  The  goats 
and  the  sheep  aro  the  most  striking  group  of  this  kind,  inhabit- 
ing many  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  globe ;  of  which  the 
European  ibex  and  mouflon  are  striking  examples.  Bivers  are 
equally  necessary  to  the  existence  of  others,  as  the  beaver,  otter, 
water-vole  aiid  capybara ;  and  to  such  animals  high  mountain- 
ranges  or  deserts  must  form  an  absolutely  impassable  barrier. 

Climate  as  a  Limit  to  the  Range  of  Mammals. — Climate  appears 
to  limit  the  range  of  many  animals,  though  thero  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  the  climate  itseK  so  much 
as  the  change  of  vegetation  consequent  on  climate  which  produces 
the  effect    The  quadrumana  appear  to  be  limited  by  climate. 
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since  they  inhabit  almost  all  the  tropical  regions  but  do  not 
range  more  than  about  lO""  beyond  the  southern  and  12''  beyond 
the  northern  tropic,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  species  are 
found  only  within  an  equatorial  belt  about  30°  wide.  But  as 
these  animals  are  almost  exclusively  fruit-eaters,  their  distribu- 
tion depends  as  much  on  vegetation  as  on  temperature ;  and  this 
is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Semnopithecus  schistcu- 
cevs  inhabits  the  Himalayan  mountains  to  a  height  of  11,000 
feet,  where  it  has  been  seen  leaping  among  fir-trees  loaded  with 
snow-wreaths !  Some  northern  animals  are  boimded  by  the 
isothermal  of  32^  Such  are  the  polar  bear  and  the  walrus, 
which  cannot  live  in  a  state  of  nature  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  frozen  ocean ;  but  as  they  live  in  confinement  in  temperate 
countries,  their  range  is  probably  limited  by  other  conditions 
than  temperature. 

We  must  not  therefore  be  too  hasty  in  concluding,  that  animals 
which  we  now  see  confined  to  a  very  hot  or  a  very  cold  climate 
are  incapable  of  living  in  any  other.  The  tiger  was  once  con- 
sidered a  purely  tropical  animal,  but  it  inhabits  permanently  the 
cold  plains  of  Manchuria  and  the  Amoor,  a  countiy  of  an  almost 
arctic  winter  climate.  Few  animals  seem  to  us  more  truly  in- 
habitants of  hot  countries  than  the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses ; 
yet  in  Post-tertiary  times  they  roamed  over  the  whole  of  the 
northern  continents  to  within  the  arctic  circle ;  and  we  know  that 
the  climate  was  then  as  cold  as  it  is  now,  from  their  entire  bodies 
being  preserved  in  ice.  Some  change  must  recently  have 
occurred  either  in  the  climate,  soil,  or  vegetation  of  Northern 
Asia  which  led  to  the  extinction  of  these  forerunners  of  existing 
tropical  species ;  and  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  similar 
changes  may  have  acted  upon  other  species  which  we  now  find 
restricted  within  narrow  limits,  but  which  may  once  have  roamed 
over  a  wide  and  varied  territory. 

Valleys  and  Rivers  as  Barriers  to  MammeUs, — To  animals  which 
thrive  best  iq  dry  and  hilly  regions,  a  broad  level  and  marshy 
valley  must  often  prove  an  effectual  barrier.  The  difference  of 
vegetation  and  of  insect  life,  together  with  an  unhealthy  atmos- 
phere, no  doubt  often  checks  migration  if  it  is  attempted.    Thus 
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many  animals  are  restricted  to  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas 
or  to  the  mountains  of  Central  India,  the  flat  valley  of  the 
Ganges  forming  a  limit  to  their  range.  In  other  cases,  however, 
it  is  the  river  rather  than  the  valley  which  is  the  barrier.  In 
the  great  Amazonian  plains  many  species  of  monkeys,  birds,  and 
even  insects  are  fonnd  up  to  the  river  banks  on  one  side  but  do 
not  cross  to  the  other.  Thus  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Bio  N^ro 
two  monkeys,  the  Jacchus  hicolor  and  the  Brachiurus  eotixiou,  are 
found  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  but  never  on  the  south, 
where  a  red- whiskered  Pithecia  is  alone  found.  Higher  up  Ateles 
panisdjLS  extends  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river  while  Lagothrix 
huniboldtii  comes  down  to  the  south  bank ;  the  former  being  a 
native  of  Guiana,  the  latter  of  Ecuador.  The  range  of  the  birds 
of  the  genus  Psophia  or  trumpeters,  is  also  limited  by  the  rivers 
Amazon,  Madeira,  Bio  Negro  and  some  others ;  so  that  in  these 
cases  we  are  able  to  define  the  limits  of  distribution  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  accuracy,  and  there  is  little  doubt  the  same 
barriers  also  limit  a  large  number  of  other  species. 

Arms  of  the  Sea  as  Barriers  to  Mammals, — ^Veiy  few  mammals 
can  swim  over  any  considerable  extent  of  sea,  although  many  can 
swim  well  for  short  distances.  The  jaguar  traverses  the  widest 
streams  in  South  America,  and  the  bear  and  bison  cross  the 
Mississippi ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  could  swim  over 
equal  widths  of  salt  water,  and  if  accidentally  carried  out  to  sea 
might  sometimes  succeed  in  reaching  islands  many  miles  distant. 
Contrary  to  the  common  notion  pigs  can  swim  remarkably  welL 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  teUs  us  in  his  "  Principles  of  Geology  "  that 
during  the  floods  in  Scotland  in  1829,  some  pigs  only  six  months 
old  that  were  carried  out  to  sea,  swam  five  miles  and  got  on 
shore  again.  He  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Edward 
Forbes,  that  a  pig  jumped  overboard  to  escape  from  a  terrier  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  swam  safely  to  shore  many  miles 
distant.  Tliese  facts  render  it  probable  that  wild  pigs,  from 
their  greater  strength  and  activity,  might  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances cross  arms  of  the  sea  twenty  or  thirty  miles  wide; 
and  there  are  facts  in  the  distribution  of  this  tribe  of  animals 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  they  have  sometimes  done  so.    Deer 
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take  boldly  to  the  water  and  can  swim  considerable  distanoea, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  how  long  they  could  liv<e  at 
sea  or  how  many  miles  they  could  traverse.  Squirrels,  rats,  and 
lemmings  often  migrate  from  northern  countries  in  bands  of 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  pass  over  rivers,  lakes 
and  even  arms  of  the  sea,  but  they  generally  perish  in  the  salt- 
water. Admitting,  however,  the  powers  of  most  mammals  to 
swim  considerable  distances,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  of  them  could  traverse  without  help  straits  of  upwards  of 
twenty  miles  in  width,  while  in  most  cases  a  channel  of  half 
that  distance  would  prove  an  effectual  barrier. 

Ice-floes  and  Driftwood  as  Aiding  the  Dispersal  of  Mammals, — 
In  the  arctic  regions  icebergs  originate  in  glaciers  which  de- 
scend into  the  sea,  and  often  bear  masses  of  gravel,  earth,  and 
even  some  v^etation  on  their  surfaces ;  and  extensive  level  ice- 
fields break  away  and  float  southwards.  These  might  often 
carry  with  them  such  arctic  quadrupeds  as  frequent  the  ice,  or 
even  on  rare  occasions  true  land-animals,  which  might  some- 
times be  stranded  on  distant  continents  or  islands.  But  a  more 
effectual  because  a  more  wide-spread  agent,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  uprooted  trees  and  rafts  of  driftwood  often  floated  down 
great  rivers  and  carried  out  to  sea.  Such  rafts  or  islands  are 
sometimes  seen  drifting  a  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  with  living  trees  erect  upon  them ;  and  the  Amazon,  the 
Orinoco,  Mississippi,  Congo,  and  most  great  rivers  produce 
similar  rafts.  Spix  and  Martins  declare  that  they  saw  at  differ- 
ent times  on  the  Amazon,  monkeys,  tiger-cats,  and  squirrels, 
being  thus  carried  down  the  stream.  On  the  Parana,  pumas, 
squirrels,  and  many  other  quadrupeds  have  been  seen  on  these 
rafts;  and  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth  informed  Sir  C.  Lyell  that 
among  the  Philippine  islands  after  a  hurricane,  he  met  with 
floating  masses  of  wood  with  trees  growing  upon  them,  so  that 
they  were  at  first  mistaken  for  islands  till  it  was  found  that  they 
were  rapidly  drifting  along.  Here  therefore,  we  have  ample 
means  for  carrying  all  the  smaller  and  especially  the  arboreal 
mammals  out  to  sea ;  and  although  in  most  cases  they  would 
perish  there,  yet  in  some  favourable  instances  strong  winds  or 
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unusual  tidal  currents  might  cany  them  safely  to  shores  per- 
haps several  hundred  imles  from  their  native  country.  The  fact 
of  green  trees  so  often  having  been  seen  erect  on  these  rafts  is 
most  important ;  for  they  would  act  as  a  sail  by  which  the  raft 
might  be  propelled  in  one  direction  for  several  days  in  succession, 
and  thus  at  last  reach  a  shore  to  which  a  current  alone  would 
never  have  carried  it. 

There  are  two  groups  of  mammals  which  have  quite  excep- 
tional means  of  dispersal — the  bats  which  fly,  and  the  cetacea, 
seals,  &c.,  which  swim.  Tht3  former  are  capable  of  traversing 
considerable  spaces  of  sea,  since  two  North  American  species 
either  regularly  or  occasionally  visit  the  Bermudas,  a  distance 
of  600  miles  from  the  mainland.  The  oceanic  mammals  (whales 
and  porpoises)  seem  to  have  no  barrier  but  temperature;  the 
polar  species  being  unable  to  cross  the  equator,  while  the  tropical 
forms  are  equally  unfitted  for  the  cold  polar  waters.  The  shore- 
feeding  manatees,  however,  can  only  live  where  they  find  food ; 
and  a  long  expanse  of  rocky  coast  would  probably  be  as  com- 
plete a  barrier  to  them  as  a  few  hundred  miles  of  open  ocean. 
The  amphibious  seals  and  walruses  seem  many  of  them  to  be 
capable  of  making  long  sea  journeys,  some  of  the  species  being 
found  on  islands  a  thousand  miles  apart,  but  none  of  the  arctic 
are  identical  with  the  antartic  species. 

The  otters  with  one  exception  are  freshwater  animals,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  they  could  or  would  traverse  any  great 
distances  of  salt  water.  In  fact,  they  woidd  be  less  liable  to 
dispersal  across  arms  of  the  sea  than  purely  terrestrial  species, 
since  their  powers  of  swimming  would  enable  them  to  regain 
the  shore  if  accidentally  carried  out  to  sea  by  a  sudden  flood. 

Means  of  Dispersal  of  Birds, — It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that 
no  barriers  could  limit  the  range  of  birds,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  the  most  ubiquitous  of  living  things,  and  little  fitted  there- 
fore to  throw  any  light  on  the  laws  or  causes  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case ;  many  groups  of  birds  are  almost  as  strictly  limited  by 
barriers  as  the  mammalia ;  and  from  their  larger  numbers  and 
the  avidity  with  which  they  have  been  collected,  they  furnish 
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materials  of  the  greatest  value  for  our  present  study.  The 
different  groups  of  birds  offer  remarkable  contrasts  in  the  extent 
of  their  range,  some  being  the  most  cosmopolite  of  the  higher 
animals,  while  others  are  absolutely  confined  to  single  spots  on 
the  earth's  surface.  The  petrels  {ProceHariidce)  and  the  gulls 
(Landau)  are  among  the  greatest  wanderers;  but  most  of  the 
species  are  confined  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  oceans,  or  to  the 
arctic  or  antarctic  seas,  a  few  only  being  found  with  scarcely 
any  variation  over  almost  the  whole  globe.  The  sandpipers  and 
plovers  wander  along  the  shores  as  far  as  do  the  petrels  over  the 
ocean.  Great  numbers  of  them  breed  in  the  arctic  regions  and 
migrate  as  far  as  India  and  Australia,  or  down  to  Chili  and 
Brazil ;  the  species  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  however,  being 
generally  distinct  In  striking  contrast  to  these  wide  ranges 
we  find  many  of  the  smaller  perching  birds,  with  some  of  the 
parrots  and  pigeons,  confined  to  small  islands  of  a  few  square 
miles  in  extent,  or  to  single  valleys  or  moimtains  on  the  main- 
land. 

Dispersal  of  Birds  by  Winds, — Those  groups  of  birds  which 
possess  no  powers  of  flight,  such  as  the  ostrich,  cassowary,  and 
apteryx,  are  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  mammalia  as  regards 
tieir  means  of  dispeLl.  or  are^rhaps  even  inferior  to  thZ; 
since,  although  they  are  able  to  cross  rivers  by  swinmiing,  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  could  remain  so  long  in  the  water  as  most  land 
quadrupeds.  A  very  large  number  of  short- winged  birds,  such 
as  toucans,  pittas,  and  wrens,  are  perhaps  worse  off;  for  they  can 
fly  very  few  miles  at  a  time,  and  on  falling  into  the  water  would 
soon  be  drowned.  It  is  only  the  strong-flying  speqies  that  can 
venture  to  cross  any  great  width  of  sea ;  and  even  these  rarely  do 
so  unless  compelled  by  necessity  to  migrate  in  search  of  food,  or 
to  a  more  genial  climate.  Small  and  weak  birds  are,  however, 
often  carried  accidentally  across  great  widths  of  ocean  by  violent 
gales.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  the  large  numbers  of 
stragglers  from  North  America,  which  annually  reach  the 
Bermudas.  No  less  than  sixty-nine  species  of  American  birds 
have  occurred  in  Europe,  most  of  them  in  Britain  and  Heligo- 
land.   They  consist  chiefly  of  migratory  birds  which  in  autumn 
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return  along  the  extern  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  often 
fly  from  point  to  point  across  bays  and  inlets.  They  are  then 
liable  to  be  blown  out  to  sea  by  storms,  which  are  prevalent  at 
this  season ;  and  it  is  almost  always  at  this  time  of  year  that 
their  occurrence  has  been  noted  on  the  shores  of  Europe.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  an  altogether 
modem  phenomenon,  dependent  on  the  number  of  vessels  con- 
stantly on  the  Atlantic  which  afford  resting-places  to  the  wan- 
derers ;  as  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  such  birds  as  titlarks, 
cuckoos,  wrens,  warblers,  and  rails,  could  remain  on  the  wing 
without  food  or  rest,  the  time  requisite  to  pass  over  2,000  miles 
of  ocean.  It  is  somewhat  i^markable  that  no  European  birds 
reach  the  American  coast  but  a  {ew  which  pass  by  way  of 
Iceland  and  Greenland;  whereas  a  considerable  number  do 
reach  the  Azores,  fully  half  way  across ;  so  that  their  absence 
can  hardly  be  due  to  the  prevailing  winds  being  westerly.  The 
case  of  the  Azores  is,  however,  an  argument  for  the  unassisted 
passage  of  birds  for  that  distance ;  since  two  of  the  finches  are 
peculiar  'species,'  but  closely  allied  to  European  forms,  so  that 
their  progenitors  must,  probably,  have  reached  the  islands  before 
the  Atlantic  was  a  commercial  highway. 

Barriers  to  the  Dispersal  of  Birds. — We  have  seen  that,  as  a 
rule,  wide  oceans  are  an  almost  absolute  barrier  to  the  passage  of 
most  birds  from  one  continent  to  another ;  but  much  narrower 
seas  and  straits  are  also  very  effectual  barriers  where  the  habits 
of  the  birds  are  such  as  to  preserve  them  from  being  carried 
away  by  storms.  All  birds  which  frequent  thickets  and  forests, 
and  which  feed  near  or  on  the  ground,  are  secure  from  such 
accidents;  and  they  are  also  restricted  in  their  range  by  the 
extent  of  the  forests  they  inhabit.  In  South  America  a  large 
number  of  the  birds  have  their  ranges  determined  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  forest  country,  while  others  are  equally  limited  to  the 
open  plains.  Such  species  are  also  bounded  by  mountain  ranges 
whenever  these  rise  above  the  woody  r^on.  Great  rivers,  such 
as  the  Amazon,  also  limit  the  range  of  many  birds,  even  when 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  their  crossing  them.  The 
supply  of  food,  and  the  kind  of  vegetation,  soil,  and  climate 
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best  suited  to  a  bird's  habits,  are  probably  the  causes  which  mark 
out  the  exact  limits  of  the  range  of  each  species ;  to  which  must 
be  added  the  prevalence  of  enemies  of  either  the  parent  birds, 
the  eggs,  or  the  young.  In  the  Malay  Archipelago  pigeons  abound 
most  where  monkeys  do  not  occur;  and  in  South  America  the 
same  birds  are  comparatively  scarce  in  the  forest  plains  where 
monkeys  are  very  abundant,  while  they  are  plentiful  on  the  open 
plains  and  campos,  and  on  the  moimtain  plateaux,  where  these 
nest-himting  quadrupeds  are  rarely  found.  Some  birds  are 
confined  to  swamps,  others  to  mountains ;  some  can  only  live  on 
rocky  streams,  others  on  deserts  or  grassy  plains. 

The  Phenomma  of  Migratinn, — ^The  term  "  migration  '*  is  often 
applied  to  the  periodical  or  irregular  movements  of  all  animals ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are  any  regular  mi- 
grants but  birds  and  fishes.  The  annual  or  periodical  movements 
of  mammalia  are  of  a  different  class.  Monkeys  ascend  the 
Himalayas  in  summer  to  a  height  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  and 
descend  again  in  winter.  Wolves  everjrwhere  descend  from  the 
mountains  to  the  lowlands  in  severe  weather.  In  dry  seasons 
great  herds  of  antelopes  move  southwards  towards  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  well-known  lemmings,  in  severe  winters,  at 
long  intervals,  move  down  from  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia  in 
inunense  numbers,  crossing  lakes  and  rivers,  eating  their  way 
through  haystacks,  and  surmounting  every  obstacle  till  they 
reach  the  sea,  whence  very  few  return.  The  alpine  hare,  the 
arctic  fox,  and  many  other  animals,  exhibit  similar  phenomena 
on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  generally  it  may  be  said,  that  whenever 
a  favourable  succession  of  seasons  has  led  to  a  great  multipli- 
cation of  any  species,  it  must  on  the  pressure  of  hunger  seek 
food  in  fresh  localities.  For  such  movements  as  these  we  have 
no  special  term.  The  summer  and  winter  movements  best 
correspond  to  true  migration,  but  they  are  always  on  a  small 
scale,  and  of  limited  extent;  the  other  movements  are  rather 
temporary  incursions  than  true  migrations. 

The  annual  movements  of  many  fishes  are  more  strictly 
analogous  to  the  migration  of  birds,  since  they  take  place 
in  large  bodies  and  often  to  considerable  distances,  and  are 
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immediately  comiected  with  the  process  of  reproduction.  Some, 
as  the  salmon,  enter  rivers ;  others,  as  the  herring  and  mackerel, 
approach  the  coast  in  the  breeding  season ;  but  the  exact  course 
of  their  migrations  is  unknown,  and  owing  to  our  complete 
ignorance  of  the  area  each  species  occupies  in  the  ocean,  and  the 
absence  of  such  barriers  and  of  such  physical  diversities  as  occur 
on  the  land,  they  are  of  far  less  interest  and  less  connected  with 
our  present  study  than  the  movements  of  birds,  to  which  we 
shall  now  confine  ourselves. 

Migrations  of  Birds, — In  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  birds  which  reside  only  a 
part  of  the  year,  regularly  arriving  and  leaving  at  tolerably  fixed 
epochs.  In  our  own  country  many  northern  birds  visit  us  in 
winter,  such  as  the  fieldfare,  redwing,  snow-bunting,  tumstone, 
and  numerous  ducks  and  waders ;  with  a  few,  like  the  black  red- 
start, and  (according  to  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns)  some  of  the  woodcocks 
from  the  south.  In  the  summer  a  host  of  birds  appear — ^the 
cuckoo,  the  swifts  and  swallows,  and  nimierous  warblers,  being 
the  most  familiar, — which  stay  to  build  their  n&sts  and  rear  their 
young,  and  then  leave  us  again.  These  are  true  migrants ;  but 
a  number  of  other  birds  visit  us  occasionally,  like  the  waxwing, 
the  oriole,  and  the  bee-eater,  and  can  only  be  classed  as 
stragglers,  which,  perhaps  from  too  rapid  multiplication  one  year 
and  want  of  food  the  next,  are  driven  to  extend  their  ordinary 
range  of  migration  to  an  unusual  degree.  We  will  now  endeavour 
to  sketch  the  chief  phenomena  of  migration  in  different 
countries. 

Europe, — It  is  well  ascertained  that  most  of  the  birds  that 
spend  their  spring  and  summer  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
pass  the  winter  in  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  The  winter 
visitants,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  the  summer  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  many  of  them  having  been  found  to 
breed  in  Lapland.  The  arrival  of  migratory  birds  fropi  the 
south  is  very  constant  as  to  date,  seldom  varying  more  than  a 
week  or  two,  without  any  regard  to  the  weather  at  the  time ; 
but  the  departure  is  less  constant,  and  more  dependent  on  the 
weather.  Thus  the  swallow  always  comes  to  us  about  the  middle 
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of  April,  however  cold  it  may  be,  while  its  departure  may  take 
place  from  the  end  of  September  to  late  iti  October,  and  is  said  by 
Forster  to  occur  on  the  first  K  or  N.K  wind  after  the  20th  of 
September. 

Almost  all  the  migratory  birds  of  Europe  go  southward  to 
the  Mediterranean,  move  along  its  coasts  east  or  west,  and  cioss 
over  in  three  places  only ;  either  from  the  south  of  Spain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  from  Sicily  over  Malta,  or  to  the 
east  by  Greece  and  Cyprus.  They  are  thus  always  in  sight  of 
land.  The  passage  of  most  small  birds  (and  many  of  the  larger 
ones  too)  takes  place  at  night ;  and  they  only  cross  the  Mediter- 
ranean when  the  wind  is  steady  from  near  the  east  or  west, 
and  when  there  is  moonlight. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  one  that  seems  to  be  well  authenti- 
cated, that  the  males  often  leave  before  the  females,  and  both 
before  the  young  birds,  which  in  considerable  numbers  migrate 
later  and  alone.  These  latter,  however,  seldom  go  so  far  as  the 
old  ones ;  and  numbers  of  young  birds  do  not  cross  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  stay  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  the  northward  migration;  the  young  birds  stopping  short 
of  the  extreme  arctic  regions,  to  which  the  old  birds  migrate.^ 
When  old  and  young  go  together,  however,  the  old  birds  take 
the  lead.  In  the  south  of  Europe  few  of  the  migratory  birds 
stay  to  breed,  but  pass  on  to  more  temperate  zones :  thus,  in  the 
south  of  France,  out  of  350  species  only  60  breed  there.  The 
same  species  is  often  sedentary  in  one  part  of  Europe  and  migra- 
tory in  another ;  thus,  the  chaffinch  is  a  constant  resident  in 
England,  Germany,  and  the  middle  of  France ;  but  a  migrant  in 
the  south  of  France  and  in  Holland :  the  rook  visits  the  south 
of  France  in  winter  only :  the  Falco  tinnunculns  is  both  a 
resident  and  a  migrant  in  the  south  ot  France,  according  to 
M.  Marcel  de  Serres,  there  being  two  regular  passages  every 
year,  while  a  certain  number  always  remain. 

1  Marcel  de  Serres  states  this  as  a  general  £act  for  wading  and  swimming 
birds.  He  says  that  the  old  birds  arrive  in  the  extreme  north  almost  alone, 
the  young  remaining  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  on  the  lakes  of  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Russia.  See  his  prize  essay,  Det  Causes  des  Migrations,  &a 
2nd   ed.,  Paris,  1845,  p.  121. 
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We  see,  then,  that  migration  is  governed  by  certain  intelligible 
laws ;  and  that  it  varies  in  many  of  its  details,  even  in  the  same 
species,  according  to  changed  conditions.  It  may  be.  looked 
upon  as  an  exaggeration  of  a  habit  common  to  all  locomotive 
animals,  of  moving  about  in  search  of  food  This  habit  is  greatly 
restricted  in  quadrupeds  by  their  inability  to  cross  the  sea  or 
even  to  pass  through  the  highly-cultivated  valleys  of  such 
countries  as  Europe ;  but  the  power  of  flight  in  birds  enables 
tiiem  to  cross  every  kind  of  country,  and  even  moderate  widths 
of  sea ;  and  as  they  mostly  travel  at  night  and  high  in  the  air, 
their  movements  are  difficult  to  observe,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
more  mysterious  than  they  perhaps  are.  In  the  tropics  birds 
move  about  to  different  districts  according  as  certain  fruits 
become  ripe,  certain  insects  abimdant,  or  as  flooded  tracts  dry 
up.  On  the  borders  of  the  tropics  and  the  temperate  zone 
extends  a  belt  of  country  of  a  more  or  less  arid  character,  and 
liable  to  be  parched  at  the  simimer  solstice.  In  winter  and 
early  spring  its  northern  margin  is  verdant,  but  it  soon  becomes 
burnt  up,  and  most  of  its  birds  necessarily  migrate  to  the  more 
fertile  regions  to  the  north  of  them.  They  thus  follow  the  spring 
or  summer  as  it  advances  from  the  south  towards  the  pole,  feeding 
on  the  young  flower  buds,  the  abundance  of  juicy  larvae,  and  on 
the  ripening  fruits ;  and  as  soon  as  these  become  scarce  they 
retrace  their  steps  homewards  to  pass  the  winter.  Others  whose 
home  is  nearer  the  pole  are  driven  south  by  cold,  hunger,  and 
darkness,  to  more  hospitable  climes,  returning  northward  in  the 
early  summer.  As  a  typical  example  of  a  migratory  bird,  let  us 
take  the  nightingale.  During  the  winter  this  bird  inhabits 
almost  all  North  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Early  in  April  it  passes  into  Europe  by  the  three  routes  already 
mentioned,  and  spreads  over  France,  Britain^  Denmark,  and  the 
south  of  Sweden,  which  it  reaches  by  the  beginning  of  May.  It 
does  not  enter  Brittany,  the  Channel  Islands,  or  the  western  part 
of  England,  never  visiting  Wales,  except  the  extreme  south  of 
Glamorganshire,  and  rarely  extending  farther  north  than  York- 
shire. It  spreads  over  Central  Europe,  through  Austria  and 
^  Htingary  to  Southern  Bussia  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Siberia, 
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but  it  nevertheless  breeds  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  so  that  in 
some  places  it  is  only  the  surplus  population  that  migrates. 
In  August  and  September,  all  who  can  return  to  their  winter 
qiiarters. 

Migrations  of  this  type  probably  date  back  from  at  least  the 
period  when  there  was  continuous  land  along  the  route  passed 
over;  and  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  this  land  connection  is 
known  to  have  existed  in  recent  geological  times.  Britain  was 
connected  with  the  Continent  during,  and  probably  before,  the 
glacial  epoch ;  and  Gibraltar,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Malta,  were 
also  recently  united  with  Africa,  as  is  proved  by  the  fossil 
elephants  and  other  large  mammalia  foimd  in  their  caverns,  by 
the  comparatively  shallow  water  still  existing  in  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  while  the  remainder  is  of  oceanic  profundity, 
and  by  the  large  amount  of  identity  in  the  species  of  land  animals 
still  inhabiting  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
submersion  of  these  two  tracts  of  land  (which  were  perhaps  of 
considerable  extent)  would  be  a  slow  process,  and  from  year  to 
year  the  change  might  be  hardly  perceptible.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  migration  that  had  once  taken  place  over  continuous 
land  would  be  kept  up,  first  over  lagoons  and  marshes,  then  over 
a  narrow  channel,  and  subsequently  over  a  considerable  sea, 
no  one  generation  of  birds  ever  perceiving  any  difference  in  the 
route. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  sea-passage  is  now  very 
dangerous  to  many  birds.  Quails  cross  in  immense  flocks,  and 
great  numbers  are  drowned  at  sea  whenever  the  weather  is  un- 
favourable. Some  individuals  always  stay  through  the  winter 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  a  few  even  in  England  and  Ireland ; 
and  were  the  sea  to  become  a  little  wider  the  migration  would 
cease,  and  the  quail,  like  some  other  birds,  would  remain 
divided  between  south  Europe  and  north  Africa.  Aquatic 
birds  are  observed  to  follow  the  routes  of  great  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea.  One  great  body  reaches 
central  Europe  by  way  of  the  Dsmube  from  the  shores  of  the. 
Black  Sea;  another  ascends  the  Rhone  Valley  from  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons. 
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India  and  China. — In  the  peninsula  of  India  and  in  China 
great  numbers  of  northern  birds  arrive  during  September  and 
October,  and  leave  from  March  to  May.  Among  the  smaller 
birds  are  wagtails,  pipits,  larks,  stonechats,  warblers,  thrushes, 
buntings,  shrikes,  starlings,  hoopoes,  and  quails.  Some  species 
of  cranes  and  storks,  many  ducks,  and  great  numbers  of  Scolo- 
pacideg  also  visit  India  in  winter ;  and  to  prey  upon  these 
come  a  band  of  rapacious  birds — the  peregrine  falcon,  the  hobby, 
kestrel,  common  sparrowhawk,  harrier,  and  the  short-eared  owl. 
These  birds  are  almost  all  natives  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia ; 
they  spread  over  all  northern  and  central  India,  mingling  'Viith 
the  sedentary  birds  of  the  oriental  fauna,  and  give  to  the  orni- 
thology of  Hindostan  at  this  season  quite  a  European  aspect 
The  peculiar  species  of  the  higher  Himalayas  do  not  as  a  rule 
descend  to  the  plains  in  winter,  but  merely  come  lower  down  the 
mountains;  and  in  southern  India  and  Ceylon  comparatively 
few  of  these  migratory  birds  appear. 

In  China  the  migratory  birds  follow  generally  the  coast  line, 
coming  southwards  in  winter  from  eastern  Siberia  and  northern 
Japan ;  while  a  few  purely  tropical  forms  travel  northwards  in 
summer  to  Japan,  and  on  the  mainland  as  far  as  the  valley  of 
the  Amoor. 

North  America, — The  migrations  of  birds  in  North  America 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  resident  naturalists,  and  present 
some  interesting  features.  The  birds  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
North  America  are  pre-eminently  migratofy,  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion being  permanent  residents  than  in  corresponding  latitudes 
in  Europe.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts  there  are  only  about  30  species 
of  birds  which  are  resident  all  the  year,  while  the  regular 
summer  visitors  are  106.  Comparing  with  this  our  own  country, 
though  considerably  further  north,  the  proportions  are  reversed ; 
there  being  140  residents  and  63  summer  visitors.  This  differ- 
ence is  clearly  due  to  the  much  greater  length  and  severity  of 
the  winter,  and  the  greater  Keat  of  summer,  in  America  than 
with  us.  The  number  of  permanent  residents  increases  pretty 
r^ularly  as  we  go  southward ;  but  the  number  of  birds  at  any 
locality  during  the  breeding  season  seems  to  increase  as  we  go 
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northward  as  far  as  Canada,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  more 
species  breed  than  in  the  warm  Southern  States.  Even  in  the 
extreme  north,  beyond  the  limit  of  forests,  there  are  no  less  than 
60  species  which  breed;  in  Canada  about  160;  while  in 
Carolina  there  are  only  135,  and  in  Louisiana,  130.  The  extent 
of  the  migration  varies  greatly,  some  species  only  going  a  few 
d^rees  north  and  south,  while  others  migrate  annually  from 
the  tropics  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  continent ;  and  every 
gradation  occurs  between  these  extremes.  Among  those  which 
migrate  farthest  are  the  species  of  Dendrosca,  and  other  Ameri- 
can flycatching  warblers  {MniotUtidce),  many  of  which  breed 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  spend  the  winter  in  Mexico 
or  the  West  Indian  islanda 

The  great  migratory  movement  of  American  birds  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  east  coast ;  the  birds  of  the  high  central 
plains  and  of  California  being  for  the  most  part  sedentary,  or 
only  migrating  for  short  distances.  All  the  species  which  reach 
South  America,  and  most  of  those  which  winter  in  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  are  exclusively  eastern  species ;  though  a  few 
Bocky  Mountain  birds  range  southward  along  the  plateaux  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  but  probably  not  as  regular  annual 
migrants. 

In  America  as  in  Europe  birds  appear  in  spring  with  great 
regularity,  while  the  time  of  the  autumnal  return  is  less  con- 
stant More  curious  is  the  fact,  also  observed  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, that  they  do  not  all  return  by  the  same  route  followed  in 
going  northwards,  some  species  being  constant  visitors  to  certain 
localities  in  spring  but  not  in  autiimn,  others  in  autiimn  but  not 
in  spring. 

Some  interesting  cases  have  been  observed  in  America  of  a 
gradual  alteration  in  the  extent  of  the  migration  of  certain  birds. 
A  Mexican  swallow  {Hirundo  lunifrons)  first  appeared  in  Ohio 
in  1815.  Year  by  year  it  increased  the  extent  of  its  range  till 
by  1845  it  had  reached  Maine  and  Canada ;  and  it  is  now  quoted 
by  American  writers  as  extending  its  annual  migrations  to 
Hudson's  Bay.  An  American  wren  {Troglodytes  ludovictantis) 
is  another  bird  which  has  spread  considerably  northwards  since 
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the  time  of  the  ornithologist  Wilson ;  and  the  rice-bird,  or  "  Bob- 
o'-link/'  of  .the  Americans,  continually  widens  its  range  as  rice 
and  wheat  are  more  extensively  cultivated.  This  bird  winters 
in  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  Islands,  and  probably  also  in 
Mexico.  In  April  it  enters  the  Southern  States  and  passes 
northward,  tiU  in  June  it  reaches  Canada  and  extends  west  to 
the  Saskatchewan  fiiver  in  54""  north  latitude. 

SotUh  Temperate  Avieriea. — The  migratory  birds  of  this  part 
of  the  world  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Hudson  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  As  in  Europe  and  North  America,  there  are  winter  and 
summer  visitors,  from  Patagonia  and  the  tropics  respectively. 
Species  of  Fyrocqphalus,  MUviUus,  swallows,  and  a  humming- 
bird, are  among  the  most  regular  of  the  summer  visitors.  They 
are  all  insectivorous  birds.  From  Patagonia  species  of  Tceni- 
optera,  Cindodes,  and  Centrites,  come  in  winter,  with  two  gulls, 
two  geese,  and  six  snipes  and  plovers.  Five  species  of  swcdlows 
appear  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  spring,  some  staying  to  breed,  others 
passing  on  to  more  temperate  regions  farther  south.  As  a  rule 
the  birds  which  come  late  and  leave  early  are  the  most  r^ular. 
Some  are  very  irregular  in  their  movements,  the  Molothrus  bona- 
riensis,  for  example,  sometimes  leaves  early  in  autumn,  some- 
times remains  all  the  winter.  Some  resident  birds  also  move  in 
winter  to  districts  where  they  are  never  seen  in  summer. 

General  Bemarhs  on  Migration. — The  preceding  summary  of 
the  main  facts  of  migration  (which  might  have  been  almost  in- 
definitely extended,  owing  to  the  groat  mass  of  detailed  infor- 
mation that  exists  on  the  subject)  appears  to  accord  with  the 
view  already  suggested,  that  the  "  instinct "  of  migration  has 
arisen  from  the  habit  of  wandering  in  search  of  food  common  to 
all  animals,  but  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  case  of  birds  by  their 
powers  of  flight  and  by  the  necessity  for  procuring  a  large 
amoimt  of  soft  insect  food  for  their  unfledged  young.  Migra- 
tion in  its  simple  form  may  be  best  studied  in  North  America, 
where  it  takes  place  over  a  continuous  land  surface  with  a  con- 
siderable change  of  climate  from  south  to  north.  We  have  here 
(as  probably  in  Europe  and  elsewhere)  every  grade  of  migration, 
from  species  which  merely  shift  the  northern  and  southern 
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limits  of  their  range  a  few  hundred  miles,  so  that  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  area  the  species  is  a  permanent  resident,  to  others 
which  move  completely  over  1,000  miles  of  latitude,  so  that  in 
all  the  intervening  districts  they  are  only  known  as  birds  of 
passage.  Kow,  just  as  the  rice-bird  and  the  Mexican  swallow 
have  extended  their  migrations,  owing  to  favourable  conditions 
induced  by  human  agency ;  so  we  may  presume  that  large  num- 
bers of  species  would  extend  their  range  where  favourable  con- 
ditions arose  through  natural  causes.  If  we  go  back  only  as 
far  as  the  height  of  the  glacial  epoch,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  all  North  America,  as  far  south  as  about  40""  north  latitude, 
was  covered  with  an  almost  continuous  and  perennial  ice-sheet. 
At  this  time  the  migratory  birds  would  extend  up  to  this  barrier 
(which  would  probably  terminate  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant 
vegetation,  just  as  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  now  often  termi- 
nate amid  forests  and  corn-fields),  and  as  the  cold  decreased  and 
the  ice  retired  almost  imperceptibly  year  by  year,  would  follow 
it  up  farther  and  farther  according  as  the  pecuUarities  of  vegeta- 
tion and  insect-food  were  more  or  less  suited  to  their  several 
constitutions.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  many  individual 
birds  return  year  after  year  to  build  their  nests  in  the  same 
spot.  This  shows  a  strong  local  attachment,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  faculty  or  feeling  on  which  their  very  existence  probably 
depends.  For  were  they  to  wander  at  random  each  year,  they 
would  almost  certainly  not  meet  with  places  so  well  suited  to 
them,  and  might  even  get  into  districts  where  they  or  their 
young  would  inevitably  perish.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  in 
so  many  cases  the  old  birds  migrate  first,  leaving  the  young  ones 
behind,  who  follow  some  short  time  later,  but  do  not  go  so  far  as 
their  parents.  This  is  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  notion  of 
an  imperative  instinct.  The  old  birds  have  been  before,  the 
young  have  not ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  old  ones  have  all  or 
nearly  all  gone  that  the  young  go  too,  probably  following  some 
of  the  latest  stragglers.  They  wander,  however,  almost  at  ran- 
dom, and  the  majority  are  destroyed  before  the  next  spring. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  birds  which  return  in  spring 
are  as  a  rule  not  more  numerous  than  those  which  came  the 
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preceding  spring,  whereas  those  which  went  away  in  autumn 
were  two  or  three  times  as  numerous.  Those  young  birds  that 
do  get  back,  however,  have  learnt  by  experience,  and  the  next 
year  they  take  care  to  go  with  the  old  ones.  The  most  striking 
fact  in  favour  of  the  "  instinct "  of  migration  is  the  "  agitation," 
or  excitement,  of  confined  birds  at  the  time  when  their  wild 
companions  are  migrating.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
this  is  what  may  be  called  a  social  excitement,  due  to  the 
anxious  cries  of  the  migrating  birds ;  a  view  supported  by  the 
fact  stated  by  Marcel  de  Serres,  that  the  hlack  swan  of  Australia, 
when  domesticated  in  Europe,  sometimes  joins  wild  swans  in 
their  northward  migration.  We  must  remember  too  that  migra- 
tion at  the  proper  time  is  in  msuiy  cases  absolutely  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  species ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable 
that  some  strong  social  emotion  should  have  been  gradually 
developed  in  the  race,  by  the  circumstance  that  all  who  for 
want  of  such  emotion  did  not  join  their  fellows  inevitably 
perished. 

The  mode  by  which  a  passage  originally  overland  has  been 
converted  into  one  over  the  sea  offers  no  insuperable  difSculties, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The  long  flights  of  some  birds 
without  apparently  stopping  on  the  way  is  thought  to  be  inex- 
plicable, as  well  as  their  finding  their  nesting-place  of  the 
previous  year  from  a  distance  of  many  hundreds  or  even  a 
thousand  miles.  But  the  observant  powers  of  animals  are  very 
great ;  and  birds  flying  high  in  the  air  may  be  guided  by  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  spread  out  beneath  them  in  a 
way  that  would  be  impracticable  to  purely  terrestrial  animals. 

It  is  assumed  by  some  writers  that  the  breeding-place  of  a 
species  is  to  be  considered  as  its  true  home  rather  than  that  to 
which  it  retires  in  winter ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a 
rule  of  universal  application.  A  bird  can  only  breed  success- 
fully where  it  can  find  suflftcient  food  for  its  young ;  and  the 
reason  probably  why  so  many  of  the  smaller  birds  leave  the 
warm  southern  regions  to  breed  in  temperate  or  even  cold  lati- 
tudes, is  because  caterpillars  and  other  soft  insect  larvae  are 
there  abundant  at  the  proper  time,  while  in  their  winter  home  the 
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larvae  have  all  changed  into  winged  insecta  But  this  favourable 
breeding  district  will  change  its  position  with  change  of  climate ; 
and  as  the  last  great  change  has  been  one  of  increased  warmth 
in  all  the  temperate  zones,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  migratory 
birds  are  comparatively  recent  visitors.  Other  chauges  may 
however  have  taken  place,  affecting  the  v^tation  and  conse- 
quently the  insects  of  a  district ;  and  we  have  seldom  the  means 
of  determining  in  any  particular  case  in  what  direction  the  last 
extension  of  range  occurred  For  the  purposes  of  the  study  of 
geographical  distribution  therefore,  we  must,  except  in  special 
cases,  consider  the  true  range  of  a  species  to  comprise  all  the 
area  which  it  occupies  r^ularly  for  any  part  of  the  year,  while 
all  those  districts  which  it  only  visits  at  more  or  less  distant 
intervals,  apparently  driven  by  storms  or  by  hunger,  and  where 
it  never  regularly  or  permanently  settles,  should  not  be  included 
as  forming  part  of  its  area  of  distribution. 

Means  of  Dispersal  of  BeptUes  and  Amphibia, — If  we  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  true  marine  groups — the  turtles  and  sea- 
snakes — reptiles  are  scarcely  more  fitted  for  traversing  seas  and 
oceans  than  are  mammalia,  W?  accordingly  find  that  .in  those 
oceanic  islands  which  possess  no  indigenous  mammals,  land  rep- 
tiles are  also  generally  wanting.  The  several  groups  of  these  ani- 
mals, however,  differ  considerably  both  in  their  means  of  dispersal 
and  in  their  power  of  resisting  adverse  conditions.  Snakes  are 
most  dependent  on  cL'mate,  becoming  very  scarce  in  temperate 
and  cold  climates  and  entirely  ceasing  at  62''  north  latitude,  and 
they  do  not  ascend  very  lofty  mountains,  ceasing  at  6,000  feet 
elevation  in  the  Alps.  Some  inhabit  deserts,  others  swamps  and 
marshes,  while  many  are  adapted  for  a  life  in  forests.  They 
swim  rivers  easily,  but  apparently  have  no  means  of  passing 
the  sea,  since  they  are  very  rarely  found  on  oceanic  islands. 
Lizards  are  also  essentially  tropical,  but  they  go  somewhat 
farther  north  than  snakes,  and  ascend  higher  on  the  mountains, 
reaching  10,000  feet  in  the  Alps.  They  possess  too  some 
unknown  means  (probably  in  the  egg-state)  of  passing  over  the 
ocean,  since  they  are  foimd  to  inhabit  many  islands  where  there 
are  neither  mammalia  nor  snakes. 
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The  amphibia  are  much  less  sensitive  to  cold  than  are  true 
reptiles,  and  they  accordingly  extend  much  farther  north,  frogs 
being  found  within  the  arctic  circle.  Their  semi-aquatic  life 
also  gives  them  facilities  for  dispersal,  and  their  eggs  are  no  doubt 
sometimes  carried  by  aquatic  birds  from  one  pond  or  stream  to 
another.  Salt  water  is  fatal  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  eggs,  and 
hence  it  arises  that  they  are  seldom  found  in  those  oceanic 
islands  from  which  mammalia  are  absent.  Deserts  and  oceans 
would  probably  form  the  most  effectual  barriers  to  their  dis- 
persal ;  whereas  both  snakes  and  lizards  abound  in  deserts,  and 
have  some  means  of  occasionally  passing  the  ocean  which  frogs 
and  salamanders  do  not  seem  to  possess. 

Means  of  Dispersal  of  Fishes, — The  fact  that  the  same  species 
of  freshwater  fish  often  inhabit  distinct  river  systems,  proves 
that  they  have  some  means  of  dispersal  over  land.  The  many 
authentic  accounts  of  fish  falling  from  the  atmosphere,  indicate 
one  of  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  transferred  from  one 
river  basin  to  another,  viz.,  by  hurricanes  and  whirlwinds,  which 
often  carry  up  considerable  quantities  of  water  and  with  it  fishes 
of  small  size.  In  volcanic  countries,  also,  the  fishes  of  subter- 
ranean streams  may  sometimes  be  thrown  up  by  volcanic  explo- 
sions, as  Humboldt  relates  happened  in  South  America.  Another 
mode  by  which  fishes  may  be  distribute!^  is  by  their  eggs  being 
occasionally  carried  away  by  aquatic  birds ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
Gmelin  that  geese  and  ducks  during  their  migrations  feed  on  the 
^gs  of  fish,  and  that  some  of  these  pass  through  their  bodies 
with  their  vitality  unimpaired.'  Even  water-beetles  flying  from 
one  pond  to  another  might  occasionally  carry  with  them  some  of 
the  smaller  eggs  of  fishes.  But  it  is  probable  that  fresh-water  fish 
are  also  enabled  to  migrate  by  changes  of  level  causing  streams 
to  alter  their  course  and  carry  their  waters  into  adjacent  basins. 
On  plateaux  the  sources  of  distinct  river  systems  often  approach 
each  other,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  with  lateral  tributaries 
on  the  lowlands  near  their  mouths.  Such  changes,  although 
small  in  extent,  and  occurring  only  at  long  intervals,  would 

*  Quoted  in  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology  (11th  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  374),  from 
Amotn,  Acad,  Essay  75. 
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act  very  powerfufly  in  modifying  the  distribution  of  fresh-water 
fish. 

Sea  fish  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  almost  imlimited 
means  of  dispersal,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Tempera- 
ture forms  a  complete  barrier  to  a  large  number  of  species,  cold 
water  being  essential  to  many,  while  others  can  only  dwell  in 
the  warmth  of  the  tropics.  Deep  water  is  another  barrier  to 
large  nimibers  of  species  which  are  adapted  to  shores  and 
shallows ;  and  thus  the  Atlantic  is  quite  as  impassable  a  gulf 
to  most  fishes  as  it  is  to  birds.  Many  sea  fishes  migrate  to  a 
limited  extent  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn  in 
favourable  situations.  The  herring,  an  inhabitant  of  the  deep 
sea,  comes  in  shoals  to  our  coast  in  the  breeding  season ;  while 
the  salmon  quits  the  northern  seas  and  enters  our  rivers,  mount- 
ing upwards  to  the  clear  cold  water  near  their  sources  to  deposit 
its  egga  Keeping  in  mind  the  essential  fact  that  changes  of 
temperature  and  of  depth  are  the  main  barriers  to  the  dispersal 
of  fish,  we  shall  find  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  causes  that 
have  determined  their  distribution. 

\  Means  of  Dispersal  of  MoUusca. — The  marine,  fresh- water,  and 
land  mollusca  are  three  groups  whose  powers  of  dispersal  and 
consequent  distribution  are  very  different,  and  must  be  separately 
considered.  The  Pte^gpoda,  the  lanthina,  and  other  groups  of 
floating  molluscs,  drift  about  in  mid-ocean,  and  their  dispersal 
is  probably  limited  chiefly  by  temperature,  but  perhaps  also  by 
the  presence  of  enemies  or  the  scarcity  of  proper  food.  The 
univalve  and  bivalve  mollusca,  of  which  the  whelk  and  the 
cockle  may  be  taken  as  types,  move  so  slowly  in  their  adult 
state,  that  we  should  expect  them  to  have  an  exceedingly  limited 
distribution;  but  the  young  of  all  these  are  free  swimming 
embryos,  and  they  thus  have  a  powerful  means  of  dispersal,  and 
are  carried  by  tides  and  currents  so  as  ultimately  to  spread  over 
every  shore  and  shoal  that  offers  conditions  favourable  for  their 
development.  The  fresh  water  molluscs,  which  one  might  at 
first  suppose  could  not  range  beyond  their  own  river-basin,  are 
yet  very  widely  distributed  in  common  with  almost  all  other 
fresh  water  productions ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  this  is 
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due  to  the  fact,  that  ponds  and  marshes  are  constantly  frequented 
by  wading  and  swimming  birds  which  are  pre-eminently  wan- 
derers, and  which  frequently  carry  away  with  them  the  seeds  of 
plants,  and  the  eggs  of  molluscs  and  aquatic  insects.  Fresh 
water  molluscs  just  hatched  were  found  to  attach  themselves  to 
a  duck's  foot  suspended  in  an  aquariimi ;  and  they  would  thus  be 
easily  carried  from  one  lake  or  river  to  another,  and  by  the  help 
of  different  species  of  aquatic  birds,  might  soon  spread  all  over 
the  globe.  Even  a  water-beetle  has  been  caught  with  a  small 
living  sheU  (Ancyltis)  attached  to  it ;  and  these  fly  loDg  distances 
and  are  liable  to  be  blown  out  to  sea,  one  having  been  caught  on 
board  the  Beagle  when  forty-five  miles  from  land.  Although 
firesh  water  molluscs  and  their  eggs  must  frequently  be  carried 
out  to  sea,  yet  this  cannot  lead  to  their  dispersal,  since  salt 
water  is  almost  immediately  fatal  to  them ;  suid  we  are  therefore 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  apparently  insignificant  and  uncer- 
tain means  of  dispersal  above  alluded  to  are  really  what  have 
led  to  their  wide  distribution.  The  true  land-shells  offer  a  still 
more  difficult  case,  for  they  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the 
infiuence  of  salt  water;  they  are  not  likely  to  be  carried  by 
aquatic  birds,  and  yet  they  are  more  or  less  abundant  all  over 
the  globe,  inhabiting  the  most  remote  oceanic  islands.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  land-shells  have  the  power  of  lying 
dormant  a  long  time.  Some  have  lived  two  years  and  a  half 
shut  up  in  pill  boxes ;  and  one  Egyptian  desert  snail  came  to  life 
after  having  been  glued  down  to  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum 
for  four  years ! 

We  afe  indebted  to  Mr.  Darwin  for  experiments  on  the  power 
of  land  shells  to  resist  sea  water,  and  he  found  that  when  they 
had  formed  a  membranous  diaphragm  over  the  mouth  of  the 
shell  they  survived  many  days'  immersion  (in  one  case  fourteen 
days) ;  and  another  experimenter,  quoted  by  Mr.  Darwin,  found  that 
out  of  one  hundred  land  shells  immersed  for  a  fortnight  in  the  sea, 
twenty-seven  recovered.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  for  them  to 
be  carried  in  the  chinks  of  drift  wood  for  many  hundred  miles 
across  the  sea,  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  effectual 
modes  of  their  dispersal    Very  young  shells  would  also  some- 
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times  attach  themselves  to  the  feet  of  birds  waUdng  or  resting 
on  the  ground,  and  as  many  of  the  waders  often  go  fax  inland, 
this  may  have  been  one  of  the  methods  of  distributing  species 
of  land  shells ;  for  it  mus^  always  be  remembered  that  nature  can 
afiford  to  wait,  and  that  if  but  once  in  a  thousand  years  a  single 
bird  should  convey  two  or  three  minute  snails  to  a  distant  island, 
this  is  all  that  is  required  for  us  to  find  that  island  well  stocked 
with  a  great  and  varied  population  of  land  shells. 

Means  of  Dispersal  of  Insects  and  the  Barriers  which  Limit 
their  Bange, — ^Winged  insects,  as  a  whole,  have  perhaps  more 
varied  means  of  dispersal  over  the  globe  than  any  other  highly 
organised  animala  Many  of  them  can  fiy  immense  distances, 
and  the  more  delicate  ones  are  liable  to  be  carried  by  storms 
and  hurricanes  over  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean.  They  are  often 
met  with  far  out  at  sea.  Hawk-moths  frequently  fly  on  board 
ships  as  they  approach  the  shores  of  tropical  countries,  and  they 
have  sometimes  been  captured  more  than  250  miles  from  the 
nearest  land.  Dragon-flies  came  on  board  the  Adventure  frigate 
when  fifty  miles  off  the  coast  of  South  America.  A  southerly 
wind  brought  flies  in  myriads  to  Admiral  Smyth's  ship  in  the 
Mediterranean  when  he  was  100  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  A  large  Indian  beetle  {Chrysochroa  ocellata)  was  quite 
recently  caught  alive  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  Captain  Payne  of 
the  barque  YfUliam  Mansoon,  273  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 
Darwin  caught  a  locust  370  miles  from  land;  and  in  1844 
swarms  of  locusts  several  miles  in  extent,  and  as  thick  as  the 
flakes  in  a  heavy  snowstorm,  visited  Madeira.  These  must  have 
come  with  perfect  safety  more  than  300  miles ;  and  as  they  con- 
tinued flying  over  the  island  for  a  long  time,  they  could  evidently 
have  travelled  to  a  much  greater  distance,  Numbers  of  living 
beetles  belonging  to  seven  genera,  some  aquatic  and  some  terres- 
trial, were  caught  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  open  sea,  seventeen 
miles  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  they  did  not  seem 
injured  by  the  salt  water.  Almost  all  the  accidental  causes  that 
lead  to  the  dispersal  of  the  higher  animals  would  be  still  more 
favourable  for  insects.  Floating  trees  could  carry  hundreds  of 
insects  for  one  bird  or  mammal ;  and  so  many  of  the  larvne.  eggs, 
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and  pupae  of  insects  have  their  abode  in  solid  timber,  that  they 
might  survive  being  floiEited  immense  distances.  Great  numbers 
of  tropical  insects  have  been  captured  in  the  London  docks, 
where  they  have  been  brought  in  foreign  timber ;  and  some  have 
emei^ged  from  furniture  after  remaining  torpid  for  many  years. 
Most  insects  have  the  power  of  existing  weeks  or  months  with- 
out food,  and  some  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  Many  beetles 
will  survive  immersion  for  hours  in  strong  spirit ;  and  water  a 
few  degrees  below  the  .boiling  point  will  not  al'Ways  kill  them. 
We  can  therefore  easily  understand  how,  in  the  course  of  ages 
insects  may  become  dispersed  by  means  which  would  be  quite 
inadequate  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals.  The  drift-wood  a^id 
tropical  fruits  that  reach  Ireland  and  the  Orkneys ;  the  double 
cocoa-nuts  that  cross  the  Indian  ocean  from  the  Seychelle  Islands 
to  the  coast  of  Sumatra;  the  winds  that  carry  volcanic  dust  and 
ashes  for  thousands  of  miles ;  the  hurricanes  that  travel  in  their 
revolving  course  over  wide  oceans ;  all  indicate  means  by  which 
a  few  insects  may,  at  rare  intervals  be  carried  to  remote  regions, 
and  become  the  progenitors  of  a  group  of  allied  forms. 

But  the  dispersal  of  insects  requires  to  be  looked  at  from 
another  point  of  view.  They  are,  of  all  animals,  perhaps  the 
most  wonderfully  adapted  for  special  conditions ;  and  are  so  often 
fitted  to  fill  one  place  in  nature  and  one  only,  that  the  barriers 
against  tiieir  permanent  displacement  are  almost  as  numerous 
and  as  effective  as  their  means  of  dispersal  Hundreds  of  species 
of  lepidoptera,  for  example,  can  subsist  in  the  larva  state  only  on 
one  species  of  plant;  so  that  even  if  the  perfect  insects  were 
carried  to  a  new  country,  the  continuance  of  the  race  would  de- 
pend upon  the  same  or  a  closely  allied  plant  being  abundant 
there.  Other  insects  require  succulent  vegetable  food  all  the 
year  round,  and  are  therefore  confined  to  tropical  regions; 
some  can  live  only  in  deserts,  others  in  forests ;  some  are  de- 
pendent on  water-plants,  some  on  mountain-vegetation.  Many 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  other  insects  during  some 
part  of  their  existence  that  they  could  not  live  without  them ; 
such  are  the  parasitical  hymenoptera  and  diptera,  and  those 

mimicking  species  whose  welfare  depends  upon  their  being 

f 
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mistaken  for  something  else.  Then  again,  insects  have  enemies 
in  every  stage  of  their  existence — the  egg,  the  larva,  the  pupa, 
ind  the  perfect  form ;  and  the  abundance  of  any  one  of  these 
dnemies  may  render  their  survival  impossible  in  a  country  other- 
wise weU  suited  to  them.  Ever  bearing  in  mind  these  two 
opposing  classes  of  facts,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the 
enormous  range  of  some  groups  of  insects,  and  at  the  extreme 
localization  of  others ;  and  shall  be  able  to  give  a  rational  accoimt 
of  many  phenomena  of  distribution  that  would  otherwise  seem 
quite  unintelligible 


CHAPTER  III. 

DISTRIBUTION  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  CONDITIONS  AND  CHANGES  OF 

THE  earth's  SURFACE. 

The  distribution  of  animals  over  the  earth's  surface,  is  evidently 
dependent  in  great  measure  upon  those  grand  and  important 
characteristics  of  our  globe,  the  study  of  which  is  termed  physical 
geography.  The  proportion  of  land  and  water;  the  outlines  and 
distribution  of  continents;  the  depth  of  seas  and  oceans;  the 
position  of  islands ;  the  height,  direction,  and  continuity  of  moun- 
tain chains ;  the  position  and  extent  of  deserts,  lakes,  and  forests ; 
the  direction  and  velocity  of  ocean  currents,  as  well  as  of  prevalent 
winds  and  hurricanes ;  and  lastly,  the  distribution  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  rain,  snow,  and  ice,  both  in  their  means  and  in  their 
extremes,  have  all  to  be  considered  when  we  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  often  unequal  and  unsymmetricAl  maimer  in 
which  animals  are  dispersed  over  the  globe.  But  even  this 
knowledge  is  insufficient  unless  we  inquire  further  as  to  the 
evidence  of  permanence  possessed  by  each  of  these  features,  in 
order  that  we  may  give  due  weight  to  the  various  causes  that 
have  led  to  the  existing  facts  of  animal  distribution. 

Land  and  Water. — ^The  well-known  fact  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  occupied  by  water,  and  but 
a  little  more  than  one-fourth  by  land,  is  important  as  mdicating 
the  vast  extent  of  ocean  by  which  many  of  the  continents  and 
islands  are  separated  from  each  other.     But  there  is  another  fact 
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which  greatly  increases  its  importance,  namely,  that  the  mean 
height  of  the  land  is  very  small  compared  with  the  mean  depth 
of  the  sea.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Humboldt  that  the  mean 
height  of  all  the  land  surface  does  not  exceed  a  thousand  feet, 
owing  to  the  comparative  narrowness  of  mountain  ranges  and  the 
great  extent  of  alluvial  plains  and  valleys ;  the  ocfean  bed,  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  descends  deeper  than  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains  rise  above  its  surface,  but  these  profound  depths  are 
broad  sunken  plains,  while  the  shallows  correspond  to  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  so  that  its  mean  depth  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  esti- 
mated, twelve  thousand  feet.^  Hence,  as  the  area  of  water  is  three 
times  that  of  the  land,  the  total  cubical  contents  of  the  land, 
above  the  sea  level,  would  be  only  ^  that  of  the  waters  which 
are  below  that  level  The  important  result  follows,  that  whereas 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  in  past  times  the  amount  of  land  surface 
should  ever  greatly  have  exceeded  that  which  now  exists,  it  is 
just  possible  that  all  the  land  may  have  been  at  some  time 
submerged;  and  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
among  the  continual  changes  of  land  and  sea  that  have  been 
always  going  on,  the  amount  of  land  surface  has  often  been 
much  less  than  it  is  now.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  probable 
that  there  have  been  times  when  large  masses  of  land  have  been 
more  isolated  from  the  rest  than  they  are  at  present ;  just  as 
South  America  would  be  if  North  America  were  submerged,  or 
as  Australia  would  become  if  the  Malay  Archipelago  were  to 
sink  beneath  the  ocean.  It  is  also  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  insisted  on  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  ocean  are  almost  always  in  the  vicinity  of  land ;  and 
that  an  amount  of  elevation  that  would  make  little  difference  to 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  would  raise  up  extensive  tracts  of  dry  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  existing  continents.  It  is  almost  certcdn, 
therefore,  that  changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea 
must  have  taken  place  more  frequently  by  additions  to,  or 

1  This  estimate  has  been  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Stanford  from  the  materials 
used  in  delineating  the  contours  of  the  ocean-bed  on  our  general  map.  It 
embodies  the  result  of  all  the  soundings  of  the  Challenger,  Tuscarora,  and 
other  vessels,  obtainable  up  to  August,  1875. 
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modifications  of  pre-existing  land,  than  by  the  upheaval  of 
entirely  new  continents  in  mid-ocean.  .These  two  principles 
will  throw  light  upon  two  constantly  recurring  groups  of  facts 
in  the  distribution  of  animals, — the  restriction  of  peculiar  forms 
to  areas  not  at  present  isolated, — ^and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
occurrence  of  allied  forms  in  lands  situated  on  opposite  shores 
of  the  great  oceans. 

Co^vMfnJUd  Areas, — ^Although  the  dry  land  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  distributed  with  so  much  irregularity,  that  there  is 
more  than  twice  as  much  north  of  the  equator  as  there  is  south 
of  it,  and  about  twice  as  much  in  the  Asiatic  as  in  the  American 
hemisphere;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  that  on  a 
hemisphere  of  which  a  point  in  St.  George's  Channel  between 
England  and  Ireland  is  the  centre,  the  land  is  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  the  water,  while  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  it  is  in 
the  proportion  of  only  one-eighth, — ^yet  the  whole  of  the  land  is 
almost  continuous.  It  consists  essentially  of  only  three  masses: 
the  American,  the  Asia- African,  and  the  Australian.  The  two 
former  are  only  separated  by  thirty-six  miles  of  shallow  sea 
at  Behring's  Straits,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  go  from  Cape  Horn 
to  Singapore  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  ever  being 
out  of  sight  of  land ;  and  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  journey  might 
be  continued  under  the  same  conditions  as  far  as  Melbourne  and 
Hobart  Town.  This  curious  fact,  of  the  almost  perfect  continuity 
of  all  the  great  masses  of  land  notwithstanding  their  extremely 
irregular  shape  and  distribution,  is  no  doubt  dependent  on  the 
circumstances  just  alluded  to ;  that  the  great  depth  of  the  oceans 
and  the  slowness  of  the  process  of  upheaval,  has  almost  always 
produced  the  new  lands  either  close  to,  or  actually  connected 
with  pre-existing  lands ;  and  this  has  necessarily  led  to  a  much 
greater  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  organic  forms,  than 
would  have  prevailed  had  the  continents  been  more  completely 
isolated  from  each  other. 

The  isthmuses  which  connect  Africa  with  Asia,  and  North 
with  South  America,  are,  however,  so  small  and  insignificant 
compared  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  countries  they  unite  that 
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we  can  hardly  consider  them  to  form  more  than  a  nominal 
connection.  The  Isthmus  of  Suez  indeed,  being  itself  a  desert, 
and  connecting  districts  which  for  a  great  distance  are  more  or 
less  desert  also,  does  not  effect  any  real  union  between  the  luxu- 
riant forest-clad  r^ons  of  intertropical  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Isthmus  of  Panama  is  a  more  effectual  line  of  imion,  since  it  is 
hilly,  well  watered,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  v^etation ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  that  the  main  features  of  South  American 
zoology  are  continued  into  Central  America  and  Mexico.  In 
Asia  a  great  transverse  barrier  exists,  dividing  that  continent 
into  a  northern  and  southern  portion ;  and  as  the  lowlands  occur 
on  the  south  and  the  highlands  on  the  north  of  the  great  moun- 
tain range,  which  is  situated  not  far  beyond  the  tropio,an  abrupt 
change  of  climate  is  produced ;  so  that  a  belt  of  about  a  hundred 
miles  wide,  is  all  that  intervenes  between  a  luxuriant  tropical 
region  and  an  almost  arctic  waste.  Between  the  northern  part 
of  Asia,  and  Europe,  there  is  no  barrier  of  importance ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  these  regions  as  regards  the  main  features 
of  animal  life.  Africa,  like  Asia,  has  a  great  transverse  barrier, 
but  it  is  a  desert  instead  of  a  mountain  chain ;  and  it  is  found 
that  this  desert  is  a  more  effectual  barrier  to  the  diffusion  of 
animals  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  partly  because  it  coincides 
with  the  natural  division  of  a  tropical  from  a  temperate  climate, 
but  also  on  account  of  recent  geological  changes  which  we  shall 
presently  allude  to.  It  results  then  from  this  outline  sketch  of 
the  earth's  surface,  that  the  primary  divisions  of  the  geographer 
correspond  approximately  with  those  of  the  zoologist.  Some 
large  portion  of  each  of  the  popular  divisions  forms  the  nucleus 
of  a  zoological  region ;  but  the  boundaries  are  so  changed  that 
the  geographer  would  hardly  recognise  them:  it  has,  therefore, 
been  found  necessary  to  give  them  those  distinct  names  which 
will  be  fully  explained  in  our  next  chapter. 

Recent  Changes  in  the  Continental  Area^, — The  important  fact 
has  been  now  ascertained,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Sahara  south  of  Algeria  and  Morocco  was  under  water  at  a  very 
recent  epoch.  Over  much  of  this  fitrea  sea-shells,  identical  with 
those  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  abundantly  scattered, 
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not  only  in  depressions  below  the  level  of  the  sea  but  up  to  a 
height  of  900  feet  above  it.  Borings  for  water  made  by  the 
French  government  have  shown,  that  these  shells  occur  twenty, 
feet  deep  in  the  sand ;  and  the  occurrence  of  abundance  of  salt, 
sometimes  even  forming  considerable  hills,  is  an  additional  proof 
of  the  disappearance  of  a  large  body  of  salt  water.  The  common 
cockle  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  shells  found ;  and  the 
Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  discovered  a  new  fish,  in  a  salt  lake  nearly 
300  miles  inland,  but  which  has  since  been  found  to  inhabit  the 
GuK  of  Guinea.  Connected  with  this  proof  of  recent  elevation 
in  the  Sahara,  we  have  most  interesting  indications  of  subsidence 
in  the  area  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  were  perhaps  contem- 
poraneous. Sicily  and  Malta  are  connected  with  Africa  by  a 
submerged  bank  from  300  to  1,200  feet  below  the  surface ;  while 
the  depth  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  to  the  east  and  west,  is 
enormous,  in  some  parts  more  than  13,000  feet;  and  another 
submerged  bank  with  a  depth  of  1,000  feet  occurs  at  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  In  caves  in  Sicily,  remains  of  the  living  African 
elephant  have  been  found  by  Baron  Anca ;  and  in  other  caves  Dr. 
Falconer  discovered  remains  of  the  Elephds  arUiqims  and  of  two 
species  of  Hippopotamus,  In  Malta,  three  species  of  elephant 
have  been  discovered  by  Captain  Spratt ;  a  large  one  closely  allied 
to  E.  arUiquvs  and  two  smaller  ones  not  exceeding  five  feet  high 
when  adult.  These  facts  clearly  indicate,  that  when  North 
AMca  was  separated  by  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea  from  the  rest  oi 
the  continent,  it  was  probably  connected  with  Europe ;  and  this 
explains  why  zoologists  find  themselves  obliged  to  place  it  along 
with  Europe  in  the  same  zoological  region. 

Besides  this  change  in  the  level  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Medi- 
terranean basin,  Europe  has  undergone  many  fluctuations  in  its 
physical  geography  in  very  recent  times.  In  Wales,  abundance 
of  sea-shells  of  living  species  have  been  found  at  an  elevation 
of  1,300  feet;  and  in  Sardinia  there  is  proof  of  an  elevation 
of  300  feet  since  the  human  epoch ;  and  these  are  only  samples 
of  many  such  changes  of  level  But  these  changes,  though  very 
important  locally  and  as  connected  with  geological  problems, 
need   not  be    further  noticed   here;   as  they  were  not   of  a 
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nature  to  affect  the  larger  features  of  the  earth's  surface  or  to 
determine  the  boundaries  of  great  zoological  regiT)ns. 

The  only  other  other  recent  change  of  great  importance  which 
can  be  adduced  to  illustrate  our  present  subject,  is  that  which 
has  taken  place  between  North  and  South  America.  The  living 
marine  shells  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
as  well  as  the  corals  and  fishes,  are  generally  of  distinct  species, 
but  some  are  identical  and  many  are  closely  allied ;  the  West 
Indian  fossil  shells  and  corals  of  the  Miocene  period,  however, 
are  found  to  be  largely  identical  with  those  of  the  Pacific  coast 
The  fishes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  of  America  are 
as  a  rule  very  distinct ;  but  Dr.  Gtinther  has  recently  shown 
that  a  considerable  number  of  species  inhabiting  the  seas  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  isthmus  are  absolutely  identical  These 
facts  certainly  indicate,  that  during  the  Miocene  epoch  a  broad 
channel  separated  North  and  South  America ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  a  series  of  elevations  and  subsidences  have  taken 
place  uniting  and  separating  them  at  different  epochs ;  the  most 
recent  submersion  having  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  thus, 
while  allowing  the  passage  of  abundance  of  locomotive  fishes,- 
not  admitting  of  much  change  in  the  comparatively  stationary 
mollusca. 

The  Glacial  Epoch  as  affecting  the  Distribviion  o/AnimaJs, — 
The  remarkable  refrigeration  of  climate  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere within  the  epoch,  of  existing  species,  to  which  the  term 
Glacial  epoch  is  applied,  together  with  the  changes  of  level  that 
accompanied  and  perhaps  assisted  to  produce  it,  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  determining  man^  of  the  details  of  the  exist- 
ing distribution  of  animals  in  temperate  zones.  A  comparison 
of  the  effects  produced  by  existing  glaciers  with  certain  super- 
ficial phenomena  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  renders  it  certain  that  between  the  Newer  Pliocene  and 
the  Becent  epochs,  a  laige  portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
must  have  been  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice  several  thousand 
feet  thick,  like  that  which  now  envelopes  the  interior  of  Green- 
land. Much  further  south  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  sent  glaciers  down  every  valley ;  and  all  the 
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great  valleys  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps  poured  do¥m 
streams  of  ice  which  stretched  far  out  into  the  plains  of  North- 
em  Italy,  and  have  left  their  debris  in  the  form  of  huge 
mountainous  moraines,  in  some  cases  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
high.  In  Canada  and  New  Hampshire  the  marks  of  moving  ice 
are  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet 
high ;  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  around  and  to  the 
north  of  the  great  lakes  is*  scored  by  glaciers.  Wherever  the 
land  was  submerged  during  a  part  of  this  cold  period,  a  deposit 
called  boulder-clay,  or  glacial-drift  has  been  formed.  This  is  a 
mass  of  sand,  clay,  or  gravel,  full  of  angular^  or  rounded  stones 
of  all  sizes,  up  to  huge  blocks  as  large  as  a  cottage ;  and  especi* 
ally  characterized  by  these  stones  being  distributed  confusedly 
through  it,  the  largest  being  as  often  near  the  top  as  near  the 
bottom,  and  never  sorted  into  layers  of  different  sizes  as  in 
materials  carried  by  water.  Such  deposits  are  known  to  be 
formed  by  glaciers  and  icebergs ;  when  deposited  on  the  land  by 
glaciers  they  form  moraines,  when  carried  into  water  and  thus 
spread  with  more  regularity  over  a  wider  area  they  form  drift. 
This  drift  is  rarely  found  except  where  there  is  other  evidence  of 
ice-action,  and  never  south  of  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  to 
which  in  the  northern  hemisphere  signs  of  ice-action  extend. 
In  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  Patagonia  and  in  New  Zealand^ 
exactly  similar  phenomena  occur. 

A  very  interesting  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  this  cold 
epoch  is  derived  from  the  study  of  fossil  remains.  Both  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  Miocene  period  indicate  that  the 
climate  of  Central  Europe  was  decidedly  warmer  or  more  equa- 
ble than  it  is  now ;  since  the  flora  closely  resembled  that  of  the 
Southern  United  States,  with  a  likeness  also  to  that  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  Australia.  Many  of  the  shells  were  of  tropical  genera ; 
and  there  were  numbers  of  large  manmialia  allied  to  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tapir.  At  the  same  time,  or  perhaps 
somewhat  earlier,  a  temperate  climate  extended  into  the  arctic 
r^ons,  and  allowed  a  magnificent  vegetation  of  shrubs  and 
forest  trees,  some  of  them  evergreen,  UJ  ^flourish  within  twelve 
degrees  of  the  Pole.  In  the  Pliocene  period  we  find  ourselves 
Vol.  I.— 5 
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among  forms  implying  a  climate  very  little  different  from  the 
present ;  and  our  own  Crag  formation  furnishes  evidence  of  a 
gradual  refrigeration  of  climate;  since  its  three  divisions,  the 
Coralline,  Eed,  and  Norwich  Crags,  show  a  decreasing  number 
of  southern,  and  an  increasing  number  of  northern  species,  as  we 
approach  the  Glacial  epoch.  Still  later,  than  these  we  have  the 
shells  of  the  drift,  almost  all  of  which  are  northern  and  many 
of  them  arctic  species.  Among  the  mammalia  indicative  of 
cold,  are  the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer.  In  gravels  and  cave- 
deposits  of  Post-Pliocene  date  we  find  the  same  two  animals, 
which  soon  disappear  as  the  climate  approached  its  present  con- 
dition; and  Professor  Forbes  has  given  a  list  of  fifty  shells 
which  inhabited  the  British  seas  before  the  Glacial  epoch  and 
inhabit  it  still,  but  are  all  wanting  in  the  glacial  deposits.  The 
whole  of  these  are  found  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  where  they  escaped  destruction  during 
the  glacial  winter. 

There  are  also  certain  facts  in  the  distribution  of  plants,  which 
are  so  well  explained  by  the  Glacial  epoch  that  they  may  be  said 
to  give  an  additional  confirmation  to  it.  All  over  the  northern 
hemisphere  within  the  glaciated  districts,  the  summits  of  lofty 
mountains  produce  plants  identical  with  those  of  the  polar 
regions.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire,  United  States  (latitude  45°),  all  the  plants  on  the 
summit  are  arctic  species,  none  of  which  exist  in  the  lowlands 
for  near  a  thousand  miles  further  north.  It  has  also  been  re- 
marked that  the  plants  of  each  mountain  are  more  especially 
related  to  those  of  the  countries  directly  north  of  it.  Thus, 
those  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Scotland  are  Scandinavian,  and 
those  of  the  White  Mountains  are  all  species  found  in  Labrador. 
Now,  remembering  that  we  have  evidence  of  an  exceedingly 
mild  and  uniform  climate  in  the  arctic  regions  during  the 
Miocene  period  and  a  gradual  refrigeration  from  that  time,  it  is 
evident  that  with  each  degree  of  change  more  and  more  hardy 
plants  would  be  successively  driven  southwards ;  till  at  last  the 
plains  of  the  temperate  zone  would  be  inhabited  by  plants,  which 
were  once  confined  to  alpine  heights  or  to  the  arctic  regions. 
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As  the  icy  mantle  gradually  melted  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
these  plants  would  occupy  the  newly  exposed  soil,  and  would 
thus  necessarily  travel  in  two  directions,  back  towards  the  arctic 
circle  and  up  towards  tiie  alpine  peaks.  The  facts  are  thus 
exactly  explained  by  a  cause  which  independent  evidence  has 
proved  to  be  a  real  ouq,  and  every  such  explanation  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  reality  of  the  cause.  But  this  explanation  im- 
plies, that  in  cases  where  the  Glacial  epoch  cannot  have  so  acted 
alpine  plants  should  not  be  northern  plants ;  and  a  striking  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  found  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  a  mountain 
12,000  feet  high.  In  the  uppermost  4,500  feet  of  this  mountain 
above  the  limit  of  trees.  Von  Buch  found  only  eleven  species  of 
plants,  eight  of  which  were  peculiar ;  but  the  whole  were  allied 
to  those  found  at  lower  elevations.  On  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees  at 
this  elevation,  there  would  be  a  rich  flora  comprising  hundreds 
of  arctic  plants ;  and  the  absence  of  anything  corresponding  to 
them  in  this  case,  in  which  their  ingress  was  cut  off  by  the  sea, 
is  exactly  what  the  theory  leads  us  to  expect. 

Changes  of  Vegetation  as  affecting  the  Distribution  of  Animals, 
— ^As  so  many  animals  are  dependent  on  vegetation,  its  changes 
immediately  affect  their  distribution.  A  remarkable  example  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  pre-historic  condition  of  Denmark,  as 
interpreted  by  means  of  the  peat-bogs  and  kitchen-middens. 
This  country  is  now  celebrated  for  its  beech-trees;  oaks  and  pines 
being  scarce ;  and  it  is  known  to  have  had  the  same  vegetation  in 
the  time  of  the  Bomans.  In  the  peat-bogs,  however,  are  found 
deposits  of  oak  trees ;  and  deeper  still  pines  alone  occur.  Now 
the  kitchen-middens  tell  us  much  of  the  natural  history  of 
Denmark  in  the  early  Stone  period ;  and  a  curious  confirmation 
of  the  fact  that  Denmark  like  Norway  was  then  chiefly  covered 
with  pine  forests  is  obtained  by  the  discovery,  that  the  Caper- 
cailzie was  then  abundant,  a  bird  which  feeds  almost  exclusively 
on  the  young  shoots  and  seeds  of  pines  and  allied  plants.  The 
cause  of  this  change  in  the  vegetation  is  unknown ;  but  from  the 
known  fact  that  when  forests  are  destroyed  trees,  of  a  different 
kind  usually  occupy  the  ground,  we  may  suppose  that  some  such 
change  as  a  temporary  submergence  might  cause  an  entirely 
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different  vegetation  and  a  considerably  modified  fauna  to  occupy 
the  country. 

Organic  Changes  a>s  affecting  Distribution. — We  have  now  briefly 
touched  on  some  of  the  direct  effects  of  changes  in  physical 
geography,  climate,  and  vegetation,  on  the  distribution  of  ani- 
mals ;  but  the  indirect  effects  of  such  changes  are  probably  of 
quite  equal,  if  not  of  greater  importance.  Every  change 
becomes  the  centre  of  an  ever-widening  circle  of  effects.  The 
different  members  of  the  organic  world  are  so  bound  together  by 
complex  relations,  that  any  one  change  generally  involves 
numerous  other  changes,  often  pf  the  most  unexpected  kind. 
We  know  comparatively  little  of  the  way  in  which  one  animal 
or  plant  is  bound  up  with  others,  but  we  know  enough  to  assure 
us  that  groups  the  most  apparently  disconnected  are  often 
dependent  on  each  other.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
introduction  of  goats  into  St.  Helena  utterly  destroyed  a  whole 
flora  of  forest  trees ;  and  with  them  all  the  insects,  mollusca,  and 
perhaps  birds  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  them.  Swine, 
which  ran  wild  in  Mauritius,  exterminated  the  Dodo.  The  same 
animals  are  known  to  be  the  greatest  enemies  of  venomous 
serpents.  Cattle  will,  in  many  districts,  wholly  prevent  the 
growth  of  trees ;  and  with  the  trees  the  numerous  insects  depen- 
dent on  those  trees,  and  the  birds  which  fed  upon  the  insects, 
must  disappear,  as  well  as  the  small  mammalia  which  feed  on 
the  fruits,  seeds,  leaves,  or  roots.  Insects  again  have  the  most 
wonderful  influence  on  the  iratnge  of  mammalia.  In  Paraguay  a 
certain  species  of  fly  abounds  which  destroys  new-bom  cattle 
and  horses ;  and  thus  neither  of  these  animals  have  run  wild  in 
that  country,  although  they  abound  both  north  and  south  of  it. 
This  inevitably  leads  to  a  great  difference  ill  the  vegetation  of 
Paraguay,  and  through  that  to  a  difference  in  its  insects,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  wild  mammalia.  On  what  causes  the  existence  of 
the  fly  depends  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
comparatively  slight  changes  ih  the  temperature  or  humidity  of 
the  air  at  a  particular  season,  or  the  introduction  of  some  enemy 
might  lead  to  its  extinction  or  banishment.  The  whole  face  of 
the  country  would  then  soon  be  changed :  new  species  would 
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come  in,  while  many  others  would  be  unable  to  live  there ;  and 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  great  alteration  would  probably  be 
quite  imperceptible  to  us,  even  if  we  could  watch  it  in  progress 
year  by  year.  So,  in  South  Africa,  the  celebrated  Tsetse  fly 
inhabits  certain  districts  having  well  defined  limits ;  and  where 
it  abounds  no  horses,  dogs,  or  cattle  can  live.  Yet  asses, 
zebras,  and  antelopes  are  unaffected  by  it.  So  long  as  this  fly 
continues  to  exist,  there  is  a  living  barrier  to  the  entrance  of 
certain  animals,  quite  as  effectual  as  a  lofty  mountain  range 
or  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea.  The  complex  relations  of  one  form 
of  life  with  others  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  celebrated  case  of  the  cats  and  clover,  as  given  in  his 
Origin  of  Species,  6th  ed.,  p.  57.  He  has  observed  that  both 
wild  heartsease  and  red-clover  are  fertilized  in  this  country  by 
humble-bees  only,  so  that  the  production  of  seed  depends  on 
the  visits  of  these  insects.  A  gentleman  who  has  specially 
studied  humble-bees  finds  that  they,  are  largely  kept  down  by 
field-mice,  which  destroy  their  combs  and  nests.  Field-mice 
in  their  turn  are  kept  down  by  cats ;  and  probably  also  by  owls ; 
so  that  these  carnivorous  animals  are  really  the  agents  in  ren- 
dering possible  the  continued  existence  of  red-clover  and  wild 
heartsease.  For  if  they  were  absent,  the  field-mice  having  no 
enemies,  would  multiply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  all  the 
humble-bees;  and  these  two  plants  would  then  produce  no 
seed  and  soon  become  extinct. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  also  shown  that  one  species  often  exterminates 
another  closely  allied  to  it,  when  the  two  are  brought  into 
contact.  One  species  of  swallow  and  thrush  are  known  to 
have  increased  at  the  expense  of  allied  species.  Rats,  carried 
all  over  the  world  by  commerce,  are  continually  extirpating 
other  species  of  rats.  The  imported  hive-bee  is,  in  Austmlia, 
rapidly  exterminating  a  native  stingless  bee.  Any  slight  change, 
therefore,  of  physical  geography  or  of  climate,  which  allows 
allied  species  hitherto  inhabiting  distinct  areas  to  come  into 
contact,  will  often  lead  to  the  extermination  of  one  of  them;  and 
this  extermination  will  be  effected  by  no  external  force,  by  no 
actual  enemy,  but  merely  because  the  one  is  slightly  better 
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adapted  to  live,  to  increase,  and  to  maintain  itself  under  adverse 
circumstances,  than  the  other. 

Now  if  we  consider  carefully  the  few  suggestive  facts  here 
referred  to  (and  many  others  of  like  import  are  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  various  works),  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that 
the  several  species,  genera,  families,  and  orders,  both  of  animals 
and  vegetables  which  inhabit  any  extensive  region,  are  bound 
together  by  a  series  of  complex  relations ;  so  that  the  increase, 
diminution,  or  extermination  pf  any  one,  may  set  in  motion  a 
series  of  actions  and  reactions  more  or  less  afiecting  a  large 
portion  of  the  whole,  and  requiring  perhaps  centuries  of  fluctua- 
tion before  the  balance  is  restored.  The  range  of  any  species 
or  group  in  such  a  region,  will  in  many  cases  (perhaps  in  most) 
be  determined,  not  by  physical  barriers,  but  by  the  competition 
of  other  organisms.  Where  barriers  have  existed  from  a  remote 
epoch,  they  will  at  first  have  kept  back  certain  animals  from 
coming  in  contact  with  each  other;  but  when  the  assemblage 
of  organisms  on  the  two. sides  of  the  bander  have,  after  many 
ages,  come  to  form  a  balanced  organic  whole,  the  destruction  of 
the  barrier  may  lead  to  a  very  partial  intermingling  of  the 
peculiar  forms  of  the  two  regions.  Each  will  have  become 
modified  in  special  ways  adapted  to  the  organic  and  physical 
conditions  of  the  country,  and  will  form  a  living  barrier  to  the 
entrance  of  animals  less  perfectly  adapted  to  those  conditions. 
Thus  while  the  abolition  of  ancient  barriers  will  always  lead 
to  much  intermixture  of  forms,  much  extermination  and  wide- 
spread alteration  in  some  families  of  animals ;  other  important 
groups  will  be  unable  materially  to  alter  their  range ;  or  they 
may  make  temporary  incursions  into  the  new  territory,  and  be 
ultimately  driven  back  to  very  near  their  ancient  limits. 

In  order  to  make  this  somewhat  difficult  subject  more  intelli- 
gible, it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  probable  effects  of  certain 
hypothetical  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface  : — 

1.  If  the  dry  land  of  the  globe  had  been  from  the  first 
continuous,  and  nowhere  divided  up  by  such  boundaries  as  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  wide  deserts,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  it  seems 
probable  that  none  of  the  larger  groups  (as  orders,  tribes,  or 
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families)  would  have  a  limited  range;  but,  as  is  to  some  extent 
the  case  in  tropical  America  east  of  the  Andes,  every  such 
group  would  be  represented  over  the  whole  area,  by  countless 
minute  modifications  of  form  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

2.  One  great  physical  barrier  would,  however,  even  theft 
exist ;  the  hot  equatorial  zone  would  divide  the  faunas  and  floras 
of  tlie  colder  regions  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres 
from  any  chance  of  intermixture.  This  one  barrier  would  be 
more  effectual  than  it  is  now,  since  there  would  be  no  lofty 
mountain  ranges  to  serve  as  a  bridge  for  the  partial  interchange 
of  northern  and  southern  forms. 

3.  If  such  a  condition  of  the  earth  as  here  supposed  coor 
tinned  for  very  long  periods,  we  may  conceive  that  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  various  organisms  on  each  other,  combined 
with  the  influence  of  very  slowly  changing  physical  conditions^ 
would  result  in  an  almost  perfect  organic  balance,  which  would 
be  manifested  by  a  great  stability  in  the  average  numbers,  the 
local  range,  and  the  peculiar  chaiticteristics  of  every  species. 

4.  Under  such  a  condition  of  things  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  total  number  of  clearly  differentiated  specific  forms  might  be 
much  greater  than  it  is  now,  though  the  number  of  generic  and 
family  types  might  perhaps  be  less ;  for  dominant  species  would 
have  had  ample  time  to  spread  into  every  locality  where  they 
could  exist,  and  would  then  become  everywhere  modified  into 
forms  best  suited  to  the  permanent  local  conditions. 

5.  Now  let  us  consider  what  would  be  the  pi'obable  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  a  barrier,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  this  homo^- 
geneous  and  well-balanced  world.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a 
subsidence  took  place,  cutting  off  by  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea  a 
large  and  tolerably  varied  island.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
result  would  be  that  the  individuals  of  a  number  of  species 
would  be  divided  into  two  portions,  while  others,  the  limits  pt 
whose  range  agreed  approximately  with  the  line  of  subsidence, 
would  exist  in  unimpaired  numbers  on  the  new  island  or  on  the 
main  land.  But  the  species  whose  numbers  were  diminisbed 
and  whose  original  area  was  also  absolutely  diminished  by  the 
portion  now  under  the  sea,  would  not  be  able  to  hold  their 
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ground  against  the  rival  forms  whose  numbers  were  intact. 
Some  would  probably  diminish  and  rapidly  die  out;  others 
which  produced  Cavourable  varieties,  might  be  so  modified  by 
natural  selection  as  to  maintain  their  existence  under  a  dififerent 
form ;  and  such  changes  would  take  place  in  varying  modes  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  new  strait 

6.  But  the  progress  of  these  changes  would  necessarily  affect 
the  other  species  in  contact  with  them.  New  places  would  be 
opened  in  the  economy  of  nature  which  many  would  struggle  to 
obtain ;  and  modification  would  go  on  in  ever-widening  circle 
and  very  long  periods  of  time  might  be  required  to  bring  the 
whole  again  into  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

7.  A  new  set  of  factors  would  in  the  meantime  have  come 
into  play.  The  sinking  of  land  and  the  influx  of  a  large  body 
of  water  could  hardly  take  place  without  producing  important 
climatal  changes.  The  temperature,  the  winds,  the  rains,  might 
all  be  affected,  and  more  or  less  changed  in  duration  and  amount 
This  would  lead  to  a  quite  distinct  movemcfnt  in  the  organic 
world.  Vegetation  would  certainly  be  considerably  affected,  and 
through  this  the  insect  tribes.  We  have  seen  how  closely  the 
life  of  the  higher  animals  is  often  bound  up  with  that  of  insects ; 
and  thus  a  set  of  changes  might  arise  that  would  modify  the 
numerical  proportions,  and  even  the  forms  and  habits  of  a  great 
number  of  species,  would  completely  exterminate  some,  and  raise 
others  from  a  subordinate  to  a  dominant  position.  And  all  these 
changes  would  occur  differently  on  opposite  sides  of  the  strait, 
since  the  insular  climate  could  not  fail  to  differ  considerably 
from  that  of  the  continent 

8.  But  the  two  sets  of  changes,  as  above  indicated,  produced 
by  different  modes  of  action  of  the  same  primary  cause,  would 
act  and  react  on  each  other ;  and  thus  lead  to  such  a  far-spread- 
ing disturbance  of  the  organic  equilibrium  as  ultimately  perhaps 
to  affect  in  one  way  or  another,  every  form  of  life  upon  the 
earth. 

This  hypothetical  case  is  useful  as  enabling  us  better  to  realize 
how  wide-spreading  might  be  the  effects  of  one  of  the  simplest 
changes  of  physical  geography^  upon  a  compact  mass  of  mutually 
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adapted  organisms.  In  the  actual  state  of  things,  the  physical 
changes  that  occur  and  have  occurred  through  all  geological  epochs 
are  larger  and  more  varied.  Almost  every  mUe  of  land  surface 
has  been  again  and  again  depressed  beneath  the  ocean  ;  most  of 
the  great  mountain  chains  have  either  originated  or  greatly 
increased  in  height  during  the  Tertiary  period ;  marvellous 
alterations  of  climate  and  vegetation  have  taken  place  over  half 
the  land-surface  of  the  earth ;  and  all  these  vast  changes  have 
influenced  a  globe  so  cut  up  by  seas  and  oceans,  by  deserts 
and  snow-clad  mountains,  that  in  many  of  its  more  isolated 
land-masses  ancient  forms  of  life  have  been  preserved,  which, 
in  the  more  extensive  and  more  varied  continents  have  long 
given  way  to  higher  types.  How  complex  then  must  have  been 
the  actions  and  reactions  such  a  state  of  things  would  bring 
about ;  and  how  impossible  must  it  be  for  us  to  guess,  in  most 
cases,  at  the  exact  nature  of  the  forces  that  limit  the  range  of 
some  species  and  cause  others  to  be  rare  or  to  become  extinct ! 
All  that  we  can  in  general  hope  to  do  is,  to  trace  out,  more  or 
less  hypothetically,  some  of  the  larger  changes  in  physical 
geography  that  have  occurred  during  the  ages  immediately  pre- 
ceeding  our  own,  and  to  estimate  the  effect  they  will  probably 
have  produced  on  animal  distribution.  We  may  then,  by  the 
aid  of  such  knowledge  as  to  past  organic  mutations  as  the  geo- 
logical record  supplies  us  with,  be  able  to  determine  the  probable 
birthplace  and  subsequent  migrations  of  the  more  important 
genera  and  families;  and  thus  obtain  some  conception  of  that 
grand  series  of  co-ordinated  changes  in  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants, whose  final  result  is  seen  in  the  forms  and  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  existing  animals. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  ZOOLOGICAL  BEGIONS. 


To  the  older  school  of  Naturalists  the  native  country  of  an  animal 
was  of  little  importance,  except  in  as  far  as  climates  differed 
Animals  were  supposed  to  T^e  specially  adapted  to  live  in  certain 
zones  or  under  certain  physical  conditions,  and  it  was  hardly 
recognised  that  apart  from  these  conditions  there  was  any 
influence  in  locality  which  could  materially  affect  them.  It 
was  believed  that,  while  the  animals  of  tropical,  temperate,  and 
arctic  climates,  essentially  differed ;  those  of  the  tropics  were 
essentially  alike  all  over  the  world.  A  group  of  animals  was 
said  to  inhabit  the  "Indies;"  and  important  differences  of 
structure  were  often  overlooked  from  the  idea,  that  creatures 
equally  adapted  to  live  in  hot  countries  and  with  certain 
general  resemblances,  would  naturally  be  related  to  each  other. 
Thus  the  Toucans  and  Hornbills,  the  Humming- Birds  and  Sun- 
Birds,  and  even  the  Tapirs  and  the  Elephants,  came  to  be 
popularly  associated  as  slightly  modified  varieties  of  tropical 
forms  of  life ;  while  to  naturalists,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  essential  differences  of  structure,  it  was  a  never-failing 
source  of  surprise,  that  under  climates  and  conditions  so 
apparently  identical,  such  strangely  divergent  forms  should 
be  produced. 

To  the  modern  naturalist,  on  the  other  hand,  the  native 
country  (or  "  habitat "  as  it  is  technically  termed)  of  an  animal 
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or  a  group  of  animals,  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance ;  and, 
as  regards  the  general  history  of  life  upon  the  globe,  may  be 
considered  to  be  one  of  its  essential  characters.  The  structure, 
affinities,  and  habits  of  a  species,  now  form  only  a  part  of  its 
natural  history.  We  require  also  to  know  its  exact  range  at 
the  present  day  and  in  prehistoric  times,  and  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  its  geological  age,  the  place  of  its  earliest  appear- 
ance pn  the  globe,  and  of  the  various  extinct  forms  most  nearly 
allied  to  it  To  those  who  accept  the  theory  of  development  as 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  the  views  as  to  the  general 
permanence  and  immense  antiquity  of  the  great  continents  and 
oceans  so  ably  developed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  tropics  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America 
should  differ  in  their  productions,  but  rather  that  they  should 
have  anything  in  common.  Their  similarity,  not  their  diversity, 
is  the  fact  that  most  frequently  puzzles  u& 

The  more  accurate  knowledge  we  have  of  late  years  obtained 
of  the  productions  of  many  remote  regions,  combined  with  the 
greater  approaches  that  haVe  been  made  to  a  natural  classifica- 
tion of  the  higher  animals,  has  shown,  that  every  continent  or 
well-marked  division  of  a  continent,  every  archipelago  and 
even  every  island,  presents  problems  of  more  or  less  complexity 
to  the  student  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals.  If 
we  take  up  the  subject  from  the  zoological  side,  and  study  any 
family,  order,  or  even  extensive  genus,  we  are  almost  sure  to 
meet  with  some  anomalies  either  in  the  present  or  past  distri- 
bution of  the  various  forms.  Let  us  adduce  a  few  examples  of 
these  problems. 

Deer  have  a  wonderfully  wide  range,  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Korth  and  South  America ;  yet  in  Africa  south  of 
the  great  desert  there  are  none.  Bears  range  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  and  true  pigs  of  the  genus 
Su8y  over  all  Europe  and  Asia  and  as  far  as  New  Guinea;  yet 
both  bears  and  pigs,  like  deer,  are  absent  from  Tropical  and 
South  Africa. 

Again,  the  West  Indian  islands  possess  very  few  Mammalia, 
all  of  small  size  and  allied  to  those  of  America,  except  one 
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genus;  and  that  belongs  to  an  Order,  " Insectivora/'  entirely 
absent  from  South  America,  and  to  a  family,  "  Centetidae,"  all 
the  other  species  of  which  inhabit  Madagascar  only.  And  as 
if  to  add  force  to  this  singular  correspondence  we  have  one 
Madagascar  species  of  a  beautiful  day-flying  Moth,  Urania,  all 
the  other  species  of  which  inhabit  tropical  America.  These 
insects  are  gorgeously  arrayed  in  green  and  gold,  and  are  quite 
unlike  any  other  Lepidoptera  upon  the  globe. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  generally  agrees  in  its  productions  with 
•the  Southern  part  of  India ;  yet  it  has  several  birds  which  are 
allied  to  Malayan  and  not  to  Indian  groups,  and  a  fine  butterfly 
of  the  genus  Hesfia,  as  well  as  several  genera  of  beetles,  which 
are  purely  Malayan. 

Various  important  groups  of  animals  are  distributed  in  a 
way  not  easy  to  explain.  The  anthropoid  apes  in  West  Africa 
and  Borneo;  the  tapirs  in  Malaya  and  South  America;  the 
camel  tribe  in  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  the  Andes ;  the  trogons 
in  South  America  and  Tropical  Asia,  with  one  species  in  AMca; 
the  marsupials  in  Australia  and  America,  are  examples. 

The  cases  here  adduced  (and  they  might  be  greatly  multiplied) 
are  merely  to  show  the  kind  of  problems  with  which  the 
naturalist  now  has  to  deal;  and  in  order  to  do  so  he  requires 
some  system  of  geographical  arrangement,  which  shall  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  affording  a  convenient  subdivision  of  his 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  of  giving  expression  to  the  main 
results  at  which  he  has  arrived.  Hence  the  recent  discussions 
on  ''Zoological  Begions,''  or,  what  are  the  most  natural 
primary  divisions  of  the  earth  as  regards  its  forms  of  animal 
lifa 

The  divisions  in  use  till  quite  recently  were  of  two  kinds ; 
either  those  ready  made  by  geographers,  more  especially  the 
quarters  or  continents  of  the  globe;  or  those  determined  by 
climate. and  marked  out  by  certain  parallels  of  latitude  or  by 
isothermal  lines.  Either  of  these  methods  was  better  than 
none  at  all;  but  from  the  various  considerations  explained  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  it  will  be  evident,  that  such  divisions 
must  have  often  been  very  unnatural,  and  have  disguised  many 
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of  the  most  important  and  interesting  phenomena  which  a 
study  of  the  distribution  of  animals  presents  to  us. 

The  merit  of  initiating  a  more  natural  system,  that  of  determin- 
ing zoological  regions,  not  by  any  arbitrary  or  a  priori  considera- 
tion but  by  studying  the  actual  ranges  of  the  more  important 
groups  of  animals,  is  due  to  Mr.  Sclater,  who,  in  1857,  established 
six  primary  zoological  regions  from  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  distribution  of  the  chief  genera  and  families  of  Birds. 
Before  stating  what  these  regions  are,  what  objections  have 
been  made  to  them,  what  other  divisions  have  been  since 
proposed,  and  what  are  those  which  we  shall  adopt  in  this 
work,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  general  principles  which 
should  guide  us  in  the  choice  between  rival  systems. 

Frinciples  on  which  Zoological  Regions  should  he  formed. — 
It  will  be  evident  in  the  first  place  that  nothing  like  a  per- 
fect zoological  division  of  the  earth  is  possibla  The  causes 
that  have  led  to  the  present  distribution  of  animal  life  are  so 
varied,  their  action  and  reaction  have  been  so  complex,  that 
anomalies  and  irr^ularities  are  sure  to  exist  which  will  mar  the 
symmetry  of  any  rigid  system.  On  two  main  points  every  sys- 
tem yet  proposed,  or  that  probably  can  be  proposed,  is  open  to 
objection ;  they  are, — Istly,  that  the  several  regions  are  not  of 
equal  rank ; — 2ndly,  that  they  are  not  equally  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  animals.  As  to  the  first  objection,  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  form  any  three  or  more  regions,  each  of  which  differs 
from  the  rest  in  an  equal  degree  or  in  the  same  manner.  One 
will  surpass  all  others  in  the  possession  of  pecuHar  families; 
another  wiU  have  many  characteristic  genera ;  while  a  third  will 
be  mainly  distinguished  by  negative  characters.  There  will  also 
be  found  many  intermediate  districts,  which  possess  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  two  well-marked  regions,  with  a  few  special 
features  of  their  own,  or  perhaps  with  none;  and  it  will  be  a 
difficult  question  to  decide  in  all  cases  which  region  should 
possess  this  doubtful  territory,  or  whether  it  should  be  formed 
into  a  primary  region  itself.  Again,  two  regions  which  have 
now  well-marked  points  of  difference,  may  be  shown  to  have  been 
much  more  alike  at  a  comparatively  recent  geological  epoch; 
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and  this,  it  may  be  said,  proves  their  fundamental  nnity  and 
that  they  ought  to  form  but  one  primary  region.  To  obviate 
some  of  these  difficulties  a  binary  or  dichotomous  division  is 
sometimes  proposed;  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  differs 
.  most  from  the  rest  being  cut  .off  as  a  region  equal  in  rank 
to  all  that  remains,  which  is  subjected  again  and  again  to 
the  same  process. 

To  decide  these  various  points  it  seems  advisable  that  con- 
venience, intelligibiUty,  and  custom,  should  largely  guide  us. 
The  first  essential  is,  a  broadly  marked  and  easily  remembered 
set  of  regions ;  which  correspond,  as  nearly  as  truth  to  nature 
will  allow,  with  the  distribution  of  the  most  important  groups 
of  animals.     What  these  groups  are  we  shall  presently  explain. 
In  determining  the  number,  extent,  and  boundaries  of  these 
regions,  we  must  be  guided  by  a  variety  of  indications,  since 
the  application  of  fixed  rules  is  impossible.     They  should  evi- 
dently be  of  a  moderate   number,   corresponding  as  far   as 
practicable  with  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the  globe  marked 
out  by  nature,  and  which   have  always  been   recognized  by 
geographers.     There  should  be  some  approximation  to  equality 
of  size,  since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  tolerably  extensive 
area  has  been  an  essential  condition  for  the  development  of 
most  animal  forms ;   and  it  is  found  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  numbers,  variety  and  importance  of  the  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  do  l)ear  some  approximate  relation 
to  extent  of  area.     Although  the  possession  of  peculiar  families 
or  genera  is  the  main  character  of  a  primary  zoological  region, 
yet  the  negative  character  of  the  absence  of  certain  families 
or  genera  is  of  equal  importance,  when. this  absence  does  not 
manifestly  depend  on  unsuitdbility  to  the  support  of  the  group^ 
and  especially  wh^en  there  is  now  no  physical  barrier  preventing 
their  entrance.     This  will  become  evident  when  we  consider  that 
the  importance  of  the  possession  of  a  group  by  one  region  de- 
pends on  its  absence  from  the  adjoining  regions ;  and  if  there  is 
now  no  barrier  to  its  entrance,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  has 
once  been  one ;  and  that  the  possession  of  the  area  by  a  distinct 
and  well  balanced  set  of  organisms,  which  must  have  been  slowly 
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developed  and  adjusted,  is  the  living  barrier  that  now  keeps  out 
intruders. 

When  it  is  ascertained  that  the  chief  differences  which 
now  obtain  between  two  areas  did  not  exist  in  Miocene  or 
Pliocene  times,  the  fact  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  enables  us 
to  speculate  with  some  degree  of  probability  as  to  the  causes  that 
have  brought  about  the  present  state  of  things ;  but  it  is  not  a 
reason  for  uniting  these  two  areas  into  one  region.  Our  object 
is  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  main  features  of  the 
distribution  of  existing  animals,  not  those  of  any  or  all  past 
geological  epochs.  Should  we  ever  obtain  sufficient  infohnation 
as  to  the  geography  and  biology  of  the  earth  at  past  epochs,  we 
might  indeed  determine  approximately  what  were  the  Pliocene 
or  Miocene  or  Eocene  zoological  regions;  but  any  attempt  to 
exhibit  all  these  in  combination  with  those  of  our  own  period, 
must  lead  to  confusion. 

The  binary  or  dichotomous  system,  although  it  brings  out 
\he  fundamental  differences  of  the  respective  regions,  is  an 
inconvenient  one  in  its  application,  and  rather  increases  than 
obviates  the  difficulty  as  to  equality  or  inequality  of  regions ; 
for  although  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  may  be  areas  of  unequal  zoological 
rank,  a  being  the  most  important,  and  d  the  least,  yet  this 
inequality  will  probably  be  still  greater  if  we  first  divide 
them  into  a,  on  one  side,  and  b,  c,  and  d,  on  the  other, 
and  then,  by  another  division,  make  b,  an  area  of  the  second, 
and  c,  and  d,  of  the  third  rank  only. 

Coming  to  the  second  objection,  the  often  incompatible 
distribution  of  different  groups  of  animals,  affords  ground  for 
opposition  to  any  proposed  scheme  of  zoological  regions.  There 
is  first  the  radical  difference  between  laud  and  sea  animals; 
the  most  complete  barriers  to  the  dispersal  of  the  one,  sometimes 
offering  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  emigration  of  the  other, 
and  vice  versa.  A  large  number  of  marine  animals,  however, 
frequent  shallow  water  only ;  and  these,  keeping  near  the  coasts, 
will  agree  generally  in  their  distribution  vdth  those  inhabiting 
the  land.  But  among  land  animals  themselves  there  are  very 
great   differences  of   distribution,  due  to  certain  specialities 
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in  their  organization  or  mode  of  life.     These  act  mainly  in 
two  ways,— Istly,  by  affecting  the  facilities  with  which  they 
can  be  dispersed,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily ; — 2ndly, 
by  the  conditions  which  enable  them  to  multiply  and  establish 
themselves  in   certain  areas  and  not  in  others.     When  both 
these  means  of  diffusion  are  at  a  maximum,  the  dispersal  of 
a  group  becomes  universal,  and  ceases  to  have  much  interest 
for  us.     This  is  the  case  with  certain  groups  of  fungi  and 
lichens,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  lower  animals;  and  in 
a  less  degree,  as  has  been  shown- by  Mr.  Darwin,  with  many 
fresh-water  plants  and  animals.  .  At  the  other  extreme  we  may 
place  certain  arboreal  vertebrata  such  as  sloths  and  lemurs, 
which  have  no   means   of  passing  such   barriers   as   narrow 
straits  or  moderately  high   mountains,  and  whose  survival  in 
any  new  country  they  might  reach,  would  be  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  suitable  forests  and  the  absence  of  dangerous  enemiea 
Almost  equally,  or  perhaps  even  more  restricted,  are  the  means 
of  permanent  diffusion  of  terrestrial  molluscs;  since  these  are 
without  any  but  very  rare  and  accidental  means  of  being  safely 
transported  across  the  sea ;  their  individual  powers  of  locomo- 
tion are  highly  restricted ;   they  are  especially  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  enemies;    and  they  often  depend   not  only  on  a 
peculiar  vegetation,  but  on  the  geological  character  of  the  coun- 
try, their  abundance  being  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
presence  of  ^ome  form  of  calcareous  rocks.      Between   these 
extremes  we  find  animals  possessed  of  an  infinite  gradation  of 
powers  to  disperse  and  to  maintain  themselves ;  and  it  will  evi- 
dently  be  impossible  that  the   limits  which   best  define  the 
distribution  of  one  group,  should  be  equally  true  for  all  others. 
Which  class  of  Animals  is  of  most  importance  in  determining 
Zoological  Regions, — ^To  decide  this  question  we  have  to  con- 
sider which   groups  of  animals  are  best  adapted   to  exhibit, 
by  their  existing  distribution,  the   past  changes  and  present 
physical   condition  of  the  earth's  surface;    and  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  abundance  of  their  remains  in  the  various  tertiary 
formations  will  best  enable  us  to  trace  out  the  more  recent 
of   the  series  of   changes,  both,  of  the   earth's    surface   and 
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of  its  inhabitants,  by  which  the  present  state  of  things  has 
been  brought  about.  For  this  purpose  we  require  a  group 
which  shall  be  dependent  for  its  means  of  dispersal  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water,  and  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  lofty  mountains,  desert  plains  or  plateaux,  and  great  forests ; 
since  these  are  the  chief  physical  features  of  the  eaith's  surface 
whose  modifications  at  successive  periods  we  wish  to  discover. 
It  is  also  essential  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  dispersal 
by  many  accidental  causes;  as  this  would  inevitably  in  time 
tend  to  obliterate  the  effect  of  natural  barriers,  and  produce  a 
scattered  distribution,  the  causes  of  which  we  could  only  guess  at. 
Again,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  so  highly  organized  as 
not  to  be  absolutely  dependent  on  other  groups  of  animals,  and 
with  so  much  power  of  adaptation  as  to  be  able  to  exist  in  one 
form  or  another  over  the  whole  globe.  And  lastly,  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  whole  group  should  be  pretty  well  known, 
and  that  a  fairly  natural  classification,  especially  of  its  minor 
divisions  such  as  families  and  genera,  should  have  been  arrived 
at;  the  reason  for  which  last  proviso  is  explained  in  our  next 
chapter,  on  classification. 

Now  in  every  one  of  these  points  the  mammalia  are  preemi* 
nent  ;•  and  they  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  being  the 
most  highly  developed  class  of  organized  beings,  and  that  to 
which  we  ourselves  belong.  We  should  therefore  construct  our 
typical  or  standard  Zoological  Segions  in  the  first  place,  &om  a 
consideration  of  the  distribution  of  mammalia,  only  bringing  to 
our  aid  the  distribution  of  other  groups  to  determine  doubtful 
points.  Segions  so  established  will  be  most  closely  in  accord- 
ance with  those  long-enduring  features  of  physical  geography, 
on  which  the  distribution  of  all  forms  of  life  fundamentally 
depend ;  and  all  discrepancies  in  the  distribution  of  *  other 
classes  of  animals  must  be  capable  of  being  explained,  either 
by  their  exceptional  means  of  dispersion  or  by  special  condi- 
tions affecting  their  perpetuation  and  increase  in  each  locality. 

If  these  considerations  are  well  founded,  the  objections  of 
those  who  study  insects  or  molluscs,  for  example, — that  our 
regions  are  not  true  for  their  departments  of  nature — cannot  be 
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maintained.  For  they  wiU  find,  that  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  exceptional  means  of  dispersal  and  conditions  of  existence  of 
each  group,  will  explain  most  of  the  divergences  &om  the  normal 
distribution  of  higher  animals. 

We  shall  thus  be  led  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
phenomena  of  distribution  in  all  groups,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  every  specialist  formed  regions  for  his  own  particular 
study.  In  many  cases  we  should  find  that  no  satisfactory 
division  of  the  earth  could  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  dis- 
tribution even  of  an  entire  class ;  but  we  should  have  the  cole- 
opterist  and  the  lepidopterist  each  with  his  own  Geography.  And 
even  this  would  probably  not  suffice,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  detailed  distribution  of  the  Longicomes,  so  closely  dependent 
on  woody  v^etation,  could  be  made  to  agree  with  that  of  the 
Staphylinidse  or  the  Carabid»  which  abound  in  many  of  the 
most  barren  regions,  or  with  that  of  the  ScarabeidsB,  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  presence  of  herbivorous  mammalia.  And  when 
each  of  these  enquirers  had  settled  a  division  of  the  earth  into 
"  regions  **  which  exhibited  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  pheno- 
mena of  distribution  of  his  own  group,  we  should  have  gained 
nothing  whatever  but  a  very  complex  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  bare  facts  of  distribution.  We  should  then  have  to  begin 
to  work  out  the  causes  of  the  divergence  of  one  group  from 
another  in  this  respect ;  but  as  each  worker  would  refer  to  his 
own  set  of  regions  as  the  type,  the  whole  subject  would  become 
involved  in  inextricable  confusion.  These  considerations  seem 
to  make  it  imperative  that  one  set  of  "regions"  should  be 
established  as  typical  for  Zoology ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  reasons 
here  advanced  will  satisfy  most  naturalists  that  these  regions 
can  be  best  determined,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  mammalia,  supplemented  in  doubtful  cases  by 
that  of  the  other  veitebrates.  We  will  now  proceed  to  a  discus- 
sion of  what  these  regions  are. 

Variom  Zoologiccd  Regions  proposed  since  1857. — It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  a  very  large  number  of  birds  are  limited 
by  the  same  kind  of  barriers  as  mammalia ;  it  will  therefore 
not  be  surprising  that  a  system  of  regions  formed  to  suit  the 
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one,  should  very  nearly  represent  the  distribution  of  the  other. 
Mr.  Sclater's  regions  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Palaearctic  Begion ;  including  Europe,  Temperate  Asia, 
and  N.  Africa  to  the  Atlas  mountains. 

2.  The  Ethiopian  Eegion ;  Africa  south  of  the  Atlas,  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  Mascarene  Islands,  with  Southern  Arabia. 

3.  The  Indian  Eegion ;  including  India  south  of  the  Hima- 
layas, to  South  China,  and  to  Borneo  and  Java. 

4  The  Australian  Eegion ;  including  Celebes  and  Lombock, 
eastward  to  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

5.  The    Nearctic   Eegion;    including    Greenland,    and    N. 
America,  to  Northern  Mexico. 

6.  The  Neotropical  Eegion;  including  South  America,  the 
Antilles,  and  Southern  Mexico. 

This  division  of  the  earth  received  great  support  from  Dr. 
Glinther,  who,  in  the  Proceedings  of  Uie  Zooloffical  Society  for 
1858,  showed  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  Eeptiles 
agreed  with  it  very  closely,  the  principal  difference  being  that 
the  reptiles  of  Japan  have  a  more  Indian  character  than  the 
birds,  this  being  especially  the  case  with  the  snakes.  In  the 
volume  for  1868  of  the  same  work.  Professor  Huxley  discusses 
at  considerable  length  the  primaiy  and  secondary  zoological 
divisions  of  the  earth.  He  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
most,  radical  primary  division,  both  as  regards  birds  and  msbi- 
mals,  is  into  a  Northern  and  Southern  hemisphere  (Arctogsea 
and  Notogsea),  the  former,  however,  embracing  all  Africa,  while 
the  latter  includes  only  Australasia  and  the  Neotropical  or 
Austro-Columbian  region.  Mr.  Sclater  had  grouped  his  regions 
primarily  into  Palseogsea  and  Neogsea,  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  of  geographers;  a  division  which  strikingly  accords 
with  the  distribution  of  the  passerine  birds,  but  not  so  well 
with  that  of  mammalia  or  reptiles.  Profe^or  Huxley  points 
out  that  the  Nearctic,  Palsearctic,  Indian,  and  Ethiopian 
regions  of  Mr.  Sclater  have  a  much  greater  resemblance  to 
each  other  than  anv  one  of  them  has  to  Australia  or  to  South 
America ;  and  he  further  suggests  that  New  Zealand  alone  has 
peculiarities  which  might  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  primary  region 
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along  with  Australasia  and  South  America ;  and  that  a  Gircum- 
polar  Province  might  be  conveniently  recognised  as  of  equal 
rank  with  the  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  provinces. 

In  1866,  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  published  a  large  and  copiously 
illustrated  volume  on  the  Oeographical  Distribution  of  Main* 
mals,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  great  and  primary 
mammalian  regions  are  only  four :  1st.  The  Palsearctic  region 
of  Mr.  Sclater,  extended  to  include  the  Sahara  and  Nubia ; 
2nd.  the  Tndo-African  region,  including  the  Indian  and  Ethiopian 
regions  of  Mr.  Sclater;  3rd.  the  Australian  r^on  (unaltered); 
4th.  the  American  region,  including  both  North  and  South 
America.  ^Diese  are  the  regions  as  described  by  Mr.  Murray, 
but  his  coloured  map  of  ''Great  Mammalian  Begions"  shows 
all  Arctic  America  to  a  little  south  of  the  Isothermal  of  32° 
Fahr.  as  forming  with  Europe  and  North  Asia  one  great  region. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Exeter  in  1869, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  read  a  paper  on  the  Fauna  of  British  India, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula 
of  India  had  derived  its  Fauna  mainly  from  Africa;  and  that  the 
term  "  Indian  region "  of  Mr.  Sclater  was  misleading,  because 
India  proper,  if  it  belongs  to  it  at  all,  is  the  least  tjrpical  portion 
of  it.  He  therefore  proposes  to  call  it  the  "  Malayan  region," 
because  in  the  Malay  countries  it  is  most  highly  developed. 
Ceylon  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  Southern  India  have  marked 
Malay  affinities. 

In  1871  Mr.  K  Blyth  published  in  Nature  "A  suggested  new 
Division  of  the  Earth  into  Zoological  R^ons,"  in  which  he 
indicates  seven  primary  divisions  or  regions,  subdivided  into 
twenty-six  sub-regions.  The  seven  regions  are  defined  as 
follows :  1.  The  Boreal  region ;  including  the  whole  of  the 
Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  of  Mr.  Sclater  along  with  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America,  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes, 
with  Chili  and  Patagonia.  2.  The  Columbian  region ;  consisting 
of  the  remaining  part  of  South  America.  3.  The  Ethiopian 
region ;  comprising  besides  that  r^on  of  Mr.  Sclater,  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  Arabia,  and  the  desert  country  towards  India, 
with  all  the  plains  and  table  lands  of  India  and  the  northern 
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half  of  Ceylon.  4  The  Lemurian  region ;  consisting  of  Mada- 
gascar and  its  adjacent  islands.  5.  The  Austral- Asian  region ; 
which  is  the  Indian  region  of  Mr.  Sclater  without  the  portion 
taken  to  be  added  to  the  Ethiopian  region.  6.  The  Melanesian 
r^on ;  which  is  the  Australian  region  of  Mr.  Sclater  without 
New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  which  form  7.  the 
Polynesian  region.  Mr.  Blyth  thinks  this  is  "  a  true  classifi- 
cation of  zoological  regions  as  regards  mammalia  and  birds.'' 

In  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  birds  of  Eastern  North  America, 
their  distribution  and  migrations  (Bvlletin  of  Museum  of  Com- 
parative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts^  Vol.  2),  Mr.  J.  A. 
Allen  proposes  a  division  of  the  earth  in  accordance  with  what 
he  terms,  "  the  law  of  circumpolar  distribution  of  life  in  zones," 
as  follows :  1.  Arctic  realm.  2.  North  temperate  realm.  3. 
American  tropical  realm.  4  Indo-African  tropical  realm. 
5.  South  American  tropical  realm.  6.  African  temperate  realm. 
7.  Antarctic  realm.  8.  Australian  realm.  Some  of  these  are 
subdivided  into  regions;  (2)  consisting  of  the  American  and 
the  Europsao-Asiatic  regions ;  (4)  into  the  African  and  Indian 
regions ;  (8)  into  the  tropical  Australian  region,  and  one  com- 
prising the  southern  part  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  The 
other  realms  each  form  a  single  region. 

Discussion  of  proposed  Begions. — Before  proceeding  to  define 
the  regions  adopted  in  this  work,  it  may  be  as  well  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  preceding  classifications,  and 
to  give  the  reasons  which  seem  to  render  it  advisable  to  adopt 
very  few  of  the  suggested  improvements  on  Mr.  Sclater's 
original  proposal.  Mr.  Blyth's  scheme  is  one  of  the  least 
natural,  and  also  the  most  inconvenient.  There  can  be  little 
use  in  the  knowledge  that  a  group  of  animals  is  found  in  the 
Boreal  Begion,  if  their  habitat  might  still  be  either  Patagonia, 
the  West  Indies,  or  Japan ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
principle  the  Madagascar  group  of  islands  is  made  of  equal 
rank  with  this  enormous  region,  seeing  that  its  forms  of  life 
have  marked  African  affinities.  Neither  does  it  seem  advisable 
to  adopt  the  Polynesian  Begion,  or  that  comprising  New  Zealand 
alone  (as  hinted  at  by  Professor  Huxley  and  since  adopted  by 
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Mr.  Sclater  in  his  Lectures  on  GleogTaphical  Distribution  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  May  1874),  because  it  is  absolutely  with- 
out indigenous  Tnannnalia  and  very  poor  in  all  forms  of  life, 
and  therefore  by  no  means  prominent  or  important  enough  to 
form  a  primary  r^on  of  the  eartL 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  notice  what  appears  to  be  a  serious 
objection  to  making  New  Zealand,  or  any  similar  isolated 
district,  one  of  the  great  zoological  regions,  comparable  to  South 
America,  Australia,  or  Ethiopia ;  which  is,  that  its  claim  to  that 
distinction  rests  on  grounds  which  are  liable  to  fail  It  is 
because  Kew  Zealand,  in  addition  to  its  n^ative  merits,  possesses 
three  families  of  birds  (Apterygidse  living,  Dinomithidse  and 
Palapterygidae  extinct),  and  a  peculiar  lizard-like  reptile, 
Hatteria,  which  has  to  be  classed  in  a  distinct  order,  Ehyncho- 
cephalina,  that  the  rank  of  a  B^on  is  claimed  for  it.  But 
supposing,  what  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  other  Ehyncho- 
cephalina  should  be  discovered  in  the  interior  of  Australia  or 
in  New  Guinea,  and  that  Apterygidae  or  Palapterygidse  should 
be  found  to  have  inhabited  Australia  in  Post-Pliocene  times, 
(as  DinomithidaB  have  already  been  proved  to  have  done)  the 
claims  of  New  Zealand  would  entirely  fail,  and  it  would  be 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  Australian 
region.  No  such  reversal  can  take  place  in  the  case  of  the 
other  regions ;  because  they  rest,  not  upon  one  or  two,  but  upon  a 
lai^e  number  of  peculiarities,  of  such  a  nature  that  there  is  no 
room  upon  the  globe  for  discoveries  that  can  seriously  modify 
them.  Even  if  one  or  two  peculiar  types,  like  Apterygidae  or 
Hatteria,  should  permanently  remain  characteristic  of  New  Zea- 
land alone,  we  can  account  for  these  by  the  extreme  isolation  of 
the  country,  and  the  absence  of  enemies,  which  have  enabled 
these  defenceless  birds  and  reptiles  to  continue  their  existence ; 
just  as  the  isolation  and  protection  of  the  caverns  of  Gamiola 
have  enabled  the  Proteus  to  survive  in  Europe.  But  supposing 
that  the  Proteus  was  the  sole  representative  of  an  order  of 
Batrachia,  and  that  two  or  three  other  equally  curious  and 
isolated  forms  occurred  with  it,  no  one  would  propose  that  these 
caverns  or  the  district  containing  them,  should  form  one  of  the 
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primary  divisions  of  the  eartL  Neither  can  much  stress  be 
laid  on  the  negative  characteristics  of  New  Zealand,  since  they 
are  found  to  an  almost  equal  extent  in  every  oceanic  island. 

Again,  it  is  both  inconvenient  and  misleading  to  pick  out 
certain  tracts  from  the  midst  of  one  region  or  sub-r^on  and  to 
place  them  in  another,  on  account  of  certain  isolated  affinities 
which  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  local  peculiarities.  Even 
if  the  resemblance  of  the  fauna  of  Chili  and  Patagonia  to  that 
of  the  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  was  much  greater  than  it 
ia,  this  mode  of  dealing  with  it  would  be  objectionable ;  but  it 
is  still  more  so,  when  we  find  that  these  countries  have  a 
strongly  marked  South  American  character,  and  that  the  north- 
em  affimties  are  altogether  exceptional  The  Bodentia,  which 
comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  mammalia  of  these  countries, 
are  wholly  South  American  in  type,  and  the  birds  are  almost  all 
allied  to  forms  characteristic  of  tropical  America. 

For  analogous  reasons  the  Ethiopian  must  not  be  made  to 
include  any  part  of  India  or  Ceylon ;  for  although  the  Fauna  of 
Central  India  has  some  African  affinities,  these  do  not  prepon- 
derate ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  to  follow  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray  in  uniting  bodily  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian 
regions  of  Mr.  Sclater,  is  both  unnatural  and  inconvenient.  The 
resemblances  between  them  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
which  would  imite  them  both  with  the  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic 
regions ;  and  although  it  may  be  admitted,  that,  as  Professor 
Huxley  maintains,  this  group  forms  one  of  the  great  primary 
divisions  of  the  globe,  it  is  far  too  extensive  and  too  hetero- 
geneous to  subserve  the  practical  uses  for  which  we  require  a 
division  of  the  world  into  zoological  regions. 

Seasons  far  adopting  the  six  Regions  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Sclater. 
— So  that  we  do  not  violate  any  clear  affinities  or  produce  any 
glaring  irregularities,  it  is  a  positive,  and  by  no  means  an  un- 
important, advantage  to  have  our  named  regions  approximately 
equal  in  size,  and  with  easily  defined,  and  therefore  easily  re- 
membered, boundaries.  All  elaborate  definitions  of  interpene- 
trating frontiers,  as  well  as  regions  extending  over  three-fourths 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  including  places  which  are 
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the  antipodes  of  each  other,  would  be  most  inoonvenient,  even 
if  there  were  not  such  difference  of  opinion  about  them.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  for  example,  that  the  most  radical  zoological 
division  of  the  earth  is  made  by  separating  the  Australian  re- 
gion firom  the  rest;  but  although  it  is  something. usefid  and 
definite  to  know  that  a  group  of  animals  is  peculiar  to  Australia, 
it  is  exceedingly  vague  and  unsatisfactory  to  say  of  any  other 
group  merely  that  it  is  extra- Australian.  Neither  can  it  be  said 
that,  firom  any  point  of  view,  these  two  divisions  are  of  equal 
importance.  The  next  great  natural  division  that  can  be  made 
is  the  separation  of  the  Neotropical  Kegion  of  Mr.  Sclater  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  thus  have  three  primary  divisions, 
which  Professor  Huxley  seems  inclined  to  consider  as  of 
tolerably  equal  zoological  importance.  But  a  consideration  of 
all  the  facts,  zoological  and  palseontological,  indicates,  that  the 
great  northern  division  (Arctogaea)  is  fiilly  as  much  more  impor- 
tant than  either  Australia  or  South  America,  as  its  four  compo- 
nent parts  are  less  important ;  and  if  so,  convenience  requires 
us  to  adopt  the  smaller  rather  than  the  larger  divisions. 

This  question,  of  comparative  importance  or  equivalence  of 
value,  is  very  difficult  to  determina  It  may  be  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  speciality  or  isolation,  or  from  that  of 
richness  and  variety  of  animal  forms.  In  isolation  and  speciality, 
determined  by  what  they  want  as  well  as  what  they  possess,  the 
Australian  and  Neotropical  regions  are  undoubtedly  each  com- 
parable with  the  rest  of  the  earth  ( Arctogsea).  But  in  richness 
and  variety  of  forms,  they  are  both  very  much  inferior,  and  are 
much  more  nearly  comparable  with  the  separate  regions  which 
compose  it.  Taking  the  families  of  mammalia  as  established  by 
the  best  authors,  and  leaving  out  the  Getacea  and  the  Bats, 
which  are  almost  universally  distributed,  and  about  whose 
classification  there  is  much  uncertainty,  the  number  of  families 
represented  in  each  of  Mr.  Sclater's  regions  is  as  follows : 

I.  Pakearctic  region  has  31  families  of  terrestrial  mammalia. 
II.  Ethiopian      „        „  40        „  „ 


III.  Indian  „ 

IV.  Australian  „ 
V.  Neotropical  „ 

VI.  Nearctic  „ 


31  ))  n 

14  „ 

26  „ 

23  „  )9 
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We  see,  then,  that  even  the  exceedingly  rich  and  isolated  Neo- 
tropical region  is  less  rich  and  diversified  in  its  forms  of  mam- 
malian life  than  the  very  much  smaller  area  of  the  Indian  region, 
or  the  temperate  Palaearctic,  and  very  much  less  so  than  the 
Ethiopian  region ;  while  even  the  comparatively  poor  Nearctic 
region,  is  nearly  equal  to  it  in  the  number  of  its  family  types.  If 
these  were  imited  they  would  possess  fifty-five  families,  a  number 
very  disproportionate  to  those  of  the  remaining  two.  Another 
consideration  is,  that  although  the  absence  of  certain  forms  of 
life  makes  a  region  more  isolated,  it  does  not  make  it  zoologically 
more  important ;  for  we  have  only  to  suppose  some  five  or  six 
families,  now  common  to  both,  to  become  extinct  either  in  the 
Ethiopian  or  the  Indian  regions,  and  they  would  become  as 
strongly  differentiated  from  all  other  r^ons  as  South  America, 
while  still  remaining  as  rich  in  family  types.  In  birds  exactly  the 
same  phenomenon  recurs,  the  family  types  being  less  numerous  in 
South  America  than  in  either  of  the  other  tropical  regions  of  the 
earth,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  them  are  restricted  to  it.  It  will 
be  shown  further  on,  that  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian,  (or,  as  I  pro- 
pose to  call  it  in  this  work.  Oriental)  regions,  are  sufBciently  differ- 
entiated by  very  important  groups  of  animals  peculiar  to  each ; 
and  that,  on  strict  zoological  principles  they  are  entitled  to 
rank  as  r^ons  of  equal  value  with  the  Neotropical  and  Aus- 
tralian. It  is  perhaps  less  clear  whether  the  Palsearctic  should 
be  separated  from  the  Oriental  region,  with  which  it  has  un- 
doubtedly much  in  common ;  but  there  are  many  and  powerful 
reasons  for  keeping  it  distinct.  There  is  an  unmistakably  different 
facies  in  the  animal  forms  of  the  two  regions;  and  although  no 
fEunilies  of  mammalia  or  birds,  and  not  many  genera,  are  wholly 
confined  to  the  PaJsearctic  region,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  both  have  their  metropolis  in  it,  and  are  very  richly  represented. 
The  distinction  between  the  characteristic  forms  of  life  in  tropical 
and  cold  countries  is,  on  the  whole,  very  strongly  marked  in  the 
northern  hemisphere ;  and  to  refuse  to  recognise  this  in  a  sub- 
division of  the  earth  which  is  established  for  the  very  purpose  of 
expressing  such  contrasts  more  clearly  and  concisely  than  by 
ordinary  geographical  terminology,  would  be  both  illogical  and 
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inconvenient.  The  one  question  then  remains,  whether  the 
Nearctic  region  should  be  kept  separate,  or  whether  it  should 
form  part  of  the  Palsearctic  or  of  the  Neotropical  regions.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  and  Mr.  Blyth  advocate  the  former  course ;  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray  (for  mammalia)  and  Professor  Newton  (for  birds) 
think  the  latter  would  be  more  natural  No  doubt  much  is  to 
be  said  for  both  views,  but  both  cannot  be  right ;  and  it  will  be 
shown  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter  that  the  Nearctic  region 
is,  on  the  whole,  fully  as  well  defined  as  the  Palaearctic,  by  posi- 
tive cha)*acters  which  differentiate  it  from  both  the  adjacent 
regions.  More  evidence  in  the  same  direction  will  be  found  in 
the  Second  Part  of  this  work,  in  which  the  extinct  faunas  of  the 
several  regions  are  discussed. 

A  confirmation  of  the  general  views  here  set  forth,  as  to  the 
distinctness  and  approximate  equivalence  of  the  six  r^ons,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  if  any  two  or  more  of  them  are  com- 
bined they  themselves  become  divisions  of  the  next  lower  rank, 
or  "  sub-regions ; " — and  these  will  be  very  much  more  important, 
both  zoologically  emd  geographically,  than  the  subdivisions  of 
the  remaining  regions.  It  is  admitted  then  that  these  six  regions 
are  by  no  means  of  pl^ecisely  equal  rank,  and  that  some  of  them 
are  far  more  isolated  and  better  characterized  than  others  ;  but 
it  is  maintained  that,  looked  at  from  every  point  of  view,  they 
are  more  equal  in  rank  than  any  others  that  can  be  formed ; 
while  in  geographical  equality,  compactness  of  area,  and  facility 
of  definition,  they  are  beyond  all  comparison  better  than  any 
others  that  have  yet  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  study  of  geographical  distribution.  They  may  be  ar-  ^ 
ranged  and  grouped  as  follows,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  various 
relations  and  affinities* 

Regions. 

Neoffffia    [  Neotropical  ...    Austral  zone Notogsea. 

J  PALiEARCTIC     ...  j  ^^^  «>°^   I  ,_ 

Ethiopian  )^,     ,      .    ,  >Arctog»a. 

Oriental (  Palaeotropical  zone    | 

\  Australian  ...    Austral  zone Notogsea. 

The  above  table  shows  the  regions  placed  in  the  order  followed 
in  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  work,  and  the  reasons  for  which  are 
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explamed  in  Chapter  IX.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  for 
other  reasons  adduced  in  the  same  chapter,  the  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  animals  of  the  several 
regions  in  Part  III.  commences  with  the  Pakearctic  and  termin- 
ates with  the  Nearctic  regix)n. 

Objections  to  the  system  of  Circumpolar  Zones. — Mr.  Allen's 
system    of  "realms"    founded  on  climatic   zones   (given    at 
p.   61),  having  recently  appeared  in  an   ornithological  work 
of  considerable  detail  and  research,  calls  for  a  few  remarks. 
The  author  continually  refers  to  the  "  law  of  the  distribution  of 
life  in  circumpolar  zones,'^  as  if  it  were '  one  generally  accepted 
and  that  admits  of  no  disputa     But  this  supposed  "  law  "  only 
applies  to  the  smallest  details  of  distribution — to  the  range  and 
increasing  or  decreasing  numbers  of  species  as  we  pass  from 
north  to  south,  or  the  reverse  ;  while  it  has  little  bearing  on  the 
great  features  of  zoological  geography — the  limitation  of  groups 
of  genera  and  families  to  certain  areas.      It  is  analogous  to 
the  "  law  of  adaptation "  in  the  organisation  of  animals,  by 
which  members  of  various  groups  are  suited  for  an  aerial,  an 
aquatic,  a  desert,  or  an  arboreal  life ;  are  herbivorous,  carnivorous, 
or  insectivorous;    are  fitted  to  live  underground,  or  in  fresh 
waters,  or  on  polar  ice.    It  was  once  thought  that  these  adaptive 
peculiarities  were  suitable  foundations  for  a  classification, — that 
whales  were  fishes,  and  bats  birds ;  and  even  to  this  day  there 
are  naturalists   who  cannot  recognise  the  essential  diversity 
of  structure  in  such  groups  as  swifts  and  swallows,  sun-birds  and 
humming-birds,  imder  the  superficial  dismiise  caused  by  adap- 
tation to  a  similar  mode  of  life.     The  appEcation  of  Mr.  Allen's 
principle  leads  to  equally  erroneous  results,  as  may  be  well  seen 
by  considering  his  separation  of  '*  the  southern  third  of  Aus- 
tralia "  to  unite  it  with  New  Zealand  as  one  of  his  secondary 
zoological  divisions.    If  there  is  one  countr}*^  in  the  world  whose 
fauna  is  strictly  homogeneous,  that  country  is  Australia ;  while 
New  Guinea  on  the  one  hand,  and  New  Zealand  on  the  other, 
are  as  sharply  differentiated  from  Australia  as  any  adjacent  parts 
of  the  same  primary  zoological  division  can  possibly  be.     Yet 
the  "  law  of  circumpolar  distribution  "  leads  to  the  division  of 
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Australia  by  an  arbitrary  east  and  west  line,  and  a  union  of  the 
northern  two-thirds  with  New  Guinea,  the  southern  third  with 
New  Zealand.  Hardly  less  unnatural  is  the  supposed  equiva- 
lence of  South  A&ica  (the  African  temperate  realm)  to  all 
tropical  Africa  and  Asia,  including  Madagascar  (the  Indo- 
African  tropical  realm).  South  Africa  has,  it  is  true,  some 
striking  peculiarities ;  but  they  are  absolutely  unimportant  as 
compared  with  the  great  and  radical  differences  between  tropical 
Africa  and  tropical  Asia.  On  these  examples  we  may  fairly 
rest  our  rejection  of  Mr.  Allen's  scheme. 

We  must  however  say  a  few  words  on  the  zoo-geographical 
nomenclature  proposed  in  the  same  paper,  which  seems  also 
very  objectionable.  The  following  terms  are  proposed :  realm, 
region,  province,  district,  fauna  and  flora ;  the  first  being  the 
highest,  the  last  the  lowest  and  smallest  sub-division.  Con- 
sidering that  most  of  these  terms  have  been  used  in  very  different 
senses  already,  and  that  no  means  of  settling  their  equivalence 
in  different  parta  of  the  globe  has  been  even  suggested,  such  a 
complex  system  must  lead  to  endless  confusion.  Until  the 
whole  subject  is  far  better  known  and  its  first  principles  agreed 
upon,  the  simpler  and  the  fewer  the  terms  employed  the  better ; 
and  as  "  region  "  was  employed  for  the  primary  divisions  by 
Mr.  Sclater,  eighteen  years  ago,  and  again  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray,  in  his  Geographical  Distribution  of  Mammals ;  nothing 
but  obscurity  can  result  from  each  writer  using  some  new,  and 
doubtfully  better,  term.  For  the  sub-divisions  of  the  regions 
no  advantage  is  gained  by  the  use  of  a  distinct  term — "  pro- 
vince"— which  has  been  used  (by  Swainson)  for  the  primary 
divisions,  and  which  does  not  itself  tell  you  what  rank  it  holds ; 
whereas  the  term  "  sub-region  "  speaks  for  itself  as  being  \m- 
mistakably  next  in  subordination  to  region,  and  this  clearness  of 
meaning  gives  it  the  preference  over  any  independent  term 
As  to  minor  named  sub-divisions,  they  seem  at  present  uncalled 
for;  and  till  the  greater  divisions  are  themselves  generally 
agreed  on,  it  seems  better  to  adopt  no  technical  names  for  what 
must,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  indeterminata 

Does  the  Arctic  Fauna  characterize  an  independent  Region. — 
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The  proposal  to  consider  the  Arctic  regions  as  constituting  one  of 
the  primary  zoological  divisions  of  the  globe,  has  been  advocated 
by  many  naturalists.  Professor  Huxley  seems  to  consider  it 
advisable,  and  Mr.  Allen  unhesitatingly  adopts  it,  as  well  as  an 
"  antarctic "  region  to  balance  it  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  reason  why  an  "  Arctic  Begion  "  finds  no  place  in  this  work 
may  therefore  be  here  stated. 

No  species  or  group  of  animals  can  properly  be  classed  as 
**  arctic,"  which  does  not  exclusively  inhabit  or  greatly  prepon- 
derate in  arctic  lands.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
need  of  an  "  arctic  "  zoological  region,  we  should  consider  chiefly 
such  groups  as  are  circumpolar  as  well  as  arctic ;  because,  if 
they  are  confined  to,  or  greatly  preponderate  in,  either  the 
eastern  or  western  hemispheres,  they  can  be  at  once  allocated  to 
the  Nearctic  or  Palsearctic  regions,  and  can  therefore  afford  no 
justification  for  establishing  a  new  primary  division  of  the 
globe. 

Thus  restricted,  only  three  genera  of  land  mammalia  are  truly 
arctic :  GtUo,  Myodes,  and  Bangifer.  Two  species  of  widely 
dispersed  genera  are  also  exclusively  arctic,  Ursus  maritimus 
and  VtUpes  lagopvs. 

Exclusively  arctic  birds  are  not  much  more  numerous.  Of 
land  birds  there  are  only  three  genera  (each  consisting  of  but  a 
single  species),  Pinicola,  Nyctea,  and  Sumia.  Lagopus  is  cir- 
cumpolar, but  the  genus  has  too  wide  an  extension  in  the 
temperate  zone  to  be  considered  arctic.  Among  aquatic  birds 
we  have  the  genus  of  ducks,  SonuUeria  ;  three  genera  of  Uriidse, 
Vria,  Catarrdctes,  and  Mergvlus;  and  the  small  family  Alcidse, 
consisting  of  the  genera ^/ca  Kadi  Frateraida.  Our  total  then 
is,  three  genera  of  mammalia,  three  of  land,  and  six  of  aquatic 
birds,  including  one  peculiar  family. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  there  is  only  the  single  genus 
Aptenodytes  that  can  be  classed  as  antarctic ;  and  even  that  is 
more  properly  south  temperate. 

In  dealing  with  this  arctic  fauna  we  have  tv^o  courses  open 
to  us ;  we  must  either  group  them  with  the  other  species  and 
genera  which  are  common  to  the  two  northern  regions,  or  we 
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must  form  a  sepcurate  primary  region  for  them.  As  a  matter  of 
coQveiiience  the  former  plan  seems  the  best ;  and  it  is  that 
which  is  in  accordance  with  our  treatment  of  other  intermediate 
tracts  which  contain  special  forms  of  life.  The  great  deseit 
zone,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  Sahara  across 
Arabia  to  Central  Asia,  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  Palse- 
arctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions,  and  contains  a  number 
of  "  desert "  forms  wholly  or  almost  wholly  restricted  to  it ;  but 
the  attempt  to  define  it  as  a  separate  region  would  introduce 
diflSculty  and  confusion.  Neither  to  the  "  desert "  nor  to  the 
"arctic*'  regions  could  any  defined  limits,  either  geographical 
or  zoological,  be  placed ;  and  the  attempt  to  determine  what 
species  or  genera  should  be  allotted  to  them  would  prove  an 
insoluble  problem.  The  reason  perhaps  is,  that  both  are  essen- 
tially unstable,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  those  great  masses 
of  land  with  more  or  less  defined  barriers,  which  constitute  our 
six  regions.  The  Arctic  Zone  has  been,  within  a  recent  geologi- 
cal period,  both  vastly  more  extensive  and  vastly  less  extensive 
than  it  is  at  present.  At  a  not  distant  epoch  it  extended  over 
half  of  Europe  and  of  North  America.  At  an  earlier  date  it 
appears  to  have  vanished  altogether ;  since  a  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  tall  deciduous  trees  and  broad-leaved  evergreens 
flourished  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Pole !  The  great  deserts 
have  not  improbably  been  equally  fluctuating;  hence  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  present  that  marked  individuality 
in  their  forms  of  life,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  only  when 
extensive  tracts  of  land  have  retained  some  considerable  sta- 
bility both  of  surface  and  climatal  conditions,  during  periods 
sufficient  for  the  development  and  co-adaptation  of  their  several 
assemblages  of  plants  and  animals. 

We  must  also  consider  that  there  is  no  geographical  difficulty 
in  dividing  the  Arctic  Zone  between  the  two  northern  regions. 
The  only  debateable  lauds,  Greenland  and  Iceland,  are  generally 
admitted  to  belong  respectively  to  America  and  Europe. 
Neither  is  there  any  zoological  difficulty ;  for  the  land  mam- 
malia £md  birds  are  on  the  whole  wonderfully  restricted  to  their 
respective  regions  even  in  high  latitudes ;  and  the  aquatic  forms 
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are,  for  our  present  purpose,  of  much  less  importance.  As  a 
primary  division  the  "  Arctic  region  "  would  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  other  six,  whether  as  regards  its  few  peculiar 
types  or  the  limited  number  of  forms  and  species  actually  in- 
habiting it ;  but  it  comes  in  well  as  a  connecting  Unk  between 
two  r^ons,  where  the  peculiar  forms  of  both  are  specially  modi- 
fied ;  and  is  in  this  respect  quite  analogous  to  the  great  desert 
zone  above  referred  to. 

I  now  proceed  to  characterize  briefly  the  six  regions  adopted 
in  the  present  work,  together  with  the  sub-regions  into  which 
they  may  be  most  conveniently  and  naturally  divided,  as  shown 
in  our  general  map. 

JPalasardic  Begion, — This  very  extensive  region  comprises  all 
temperate  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Iceland  to  Behring's  Straits  and 
from  the  Azores  to  Japan.  Its  southern  boundary  is  some- 
what indefinite,  but  it  seems  advisable  to  comprise  in  it  all 
the  extra-tropical  part  of  the  Sahara  and  Arabia,  and  all 
Persia,  Cabul,  and  Beloochistan  to  the  Indus.  It  comes  down 
to  a  little  below  the  upper  limit  of  forests  in  the  Himalayas, 
and  includes  the  larger  northern  half  of  China,  not  quite  so 
far  down  the  coast  as  Amoy.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
r^on  differs  from  the  Oriental  by  n^ative  characters  only ;  a 
host  of  tropical  families  and  genera  being  absent,  while  there  is 
little  or  nothing  but  peculiar  species  to  characterize  it  abso- 
lutely. This  however  is  not  true.  The  Palsearctic  region  is  well 
characterized  by  possessing  3  families  of  vertebrata  peculiar 
to  it,  as  well  as  35  peculiar  genera  of  mammalia,  and  57 
of  birds,  constituting  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  it 
possesses.  These  are  amply  sufficient  to  characterize  a  region 
positively  ;  but  we  must  also  consider  the  absence  of  many  im- 
portant groups  of  the  Oriental,  Ethiopian,  and  Kearctic  regions ; 
and  we  shall  then  find,  that  taking  positive  and  negative 
characters  together,  and  making  some  allowance  for  the  neces- 
sary poverty  of  a  temperate  as  compared  with  tropical  regions, 
the  Palsearctic  is  almost  as  strongly  marked  and  well  defined  as 
any  other. 

Sulhdivisions  of  the  Palftarctic  Region, — These  are  by  no  means 
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SO  clearly  indicated  as  in  some  of  the  other  regions,  and  they  are 
adopted  more  for  convenience  than  because  they  are  veiy  natural 
or  strongly  marked. 

The  first,  or  European  sub-region,  comprises  Central  and 
Northern  Europe  as  far  South  as  the  Pyrenees,  the  Maritime 
and  Dinaric  Alps,  the  Balkan  mountains,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Caucasus.  On  the  east  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Ural  mountains 
seem  the  most  obvious  limit ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  form  the 
actual  boimdary,  which  is  perhaps  better  marked  by  the  valley 
of  the  Irtish,  where  a  pre-glacial  sea  almost  certainly  connected 
the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas  with  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  formed 
an  effective  barrier  which  must  still,  to  some  extent,  influence 
the  distribution  of  animals. 

The  next,  or  Mediterranean  sub-region,  comprises  South 
Europe,  North  Africa  with  the  extra-tropical  portion  of  the 
Sahara,  and  Egypt  to  about  the  first  or  second  cataracts ;  and 
eastward  through  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  Cabul,  to  the  deserts 
of  the  Indus. 

The  third,  or  Siberian  sub-region,  consists  of  all  north  and 
central  Asia  north  of  Herat,  as  far  as  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
great  desert  plateau  of  Mongolia,  and  southward  to  about  the 
upper  limit  of  trees  on  the  Himalayas. 

The  fourth,  or  Manchurian  sub-region,  consists  of  Japan  and 
North  China  with  the  lower  valley  of  the  Amoor ;  and  it  should 
probably  be  extended  westward  in  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
Himalayas,  embracing  about  1,000  or  2,000  feet  of  vertical 
distance  below  the  upper  limit  of  trees,  till  it  meets  an  eastern 
extension  of  the  Mediterranean  sub-region  a  little  beyond  Simla. 
These  extensions  are  necessary  to  avoid  passing  from  the  Oriental 
region,  which  is  essentially  tropical,  directly  to  the  Siberian  sub- 
.  region,  which  has  an  extreme  northern  character ;  whereas  the 
Mediterranean  and  Manchurian  sub-regions  are  more  temperate 
in  climate.  It  will  be  found  that  between  the  upper  limit  of 
most  of  the  typical  Oriental  groups  and  the  Thibetan  or  Siberian 
fauna,  there  is  a  zone  in  which  many  forms  occur  common  to 
temperate  China.  This  is  especially  the  case  among  the  phea- 
sants and  finches. 
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Ethiopian  Region. — The  limits  of  this  region  have  been  indi- 
cated by  the  definition  of  the  Palsearctic  region.  Besides  Africa 
south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  its  islands,  it  comprises  the 
southern  half  of  Arabia. 

This  region  has  been  said  to  be  identical  in  the  main  charao- 
ters  of  its  mammalian  fauna  with  the  Oriental  region,  and  has 
therefore  been  united  with  it  by  Mr.  A.  Murray.  Most  impor- 
tant differences  have  however  been  overlooked,  as  the  following 
summary  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ethiopian  region  will,  I 
think,  show. 

It  possesses  22  peculiar  families  of  vertebrates ;  90  peculiar 
genera  of  mammalia,  being  two-thirds  of  its  whole  number; 
and  179  peculiar  genera  of  birds,  being  three-fifths  of  all  it 
possesses.    It  is  further  characterized  by  the  absence  of  several 
families  and  genera  which  range  over   the  whole    northern 
hemisphere,  details  of  which  will  be   found  in  the  chapter 
treating  of   the  region.    There  are,  it  is  true,  many  points 
of  resemblance,  not  to  be  wondered  at  between  two  tropical 
r^ons  in  the  same  hemisphere,  and  which  have  evidently  been 
at  one  time  more  nearly  connected,  both  by  intervening  lands 
and  by  a  different  condition  of  the  lands  that  even  now  connect 
them.    But  these  resemblances  only  render  the  differences  more 
remarkable ;  since  they  show  that  there  has  been  an  ancient  and 
long-continued  separation  of  the  two  regions,  developing  a  dis- 
tinct fauna  in  each,  and  establishing  marked  specialities  which 
the  temporary  intercommunication  and  immigration  has  not 
sufficed  to  remove.     The  entire  absence  of  such  wide-spread 
groups  as  bears  and  deer,  from  a  country  many  parts  of  which 
are  well  adapted  to  them,  and  in  close  proximity  to  regions 
where  they  abound,  would  alone  mark  out  the  Ethiopian  region 
as  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  earth,  even  if  it  possessed 
a  less  number  than  it  actually  does  of  pecidiar  family  and 
generic  groups. 

Subdivisions  of  iJu  Ethiopian  Region, — The  African  conti- 
nent south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  is  more  homogeneous  in  its 
prominent  and  superficial  zoological  featiires  than  most  of  the 
other  regions,  but  there  are  nevertheless  important  and  deep- 
VoL.  I.— 7 
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seated  local  peculiarities  Two  portions  can  be  marked  off.  as 
possessing  many  peculiar  forms ;  the  luxuriant  forest  district 
of  equatorial  West  Africa,  and  the  southern  extremity  or  Gape 
district.  The  remaining  portion  has  no  well-marked  divisions, 
and  a  laige  proportion  of  its  animal  forms  range  over  it  from 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  to  Senegal  on  the  one  side  and  to  the 
Zambesi  on  the  other;  this  forms  our  first  or  East- African 
sub-region. 

The  second,  or  West  African  sub-region  extends  along  the 
coast  from  Senegal  to  Angola,  and  inland  to  the  sources  of  the 
Shary  and  the  Congo. 

The  third,  or  South  African  sub-r^on,  comprises  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Katal,  and  is  roughly  limited  by  a  line  from  Delagoa 
Bay  to  Walvish  Bay. 

The  fourth,  or  Malagasy  sub-region,  consists  of  Madagascar  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  from  Bodriguez  to  the  Seychelles  ;  and  this 
differs  so  remarkably  from  the  continent  that  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  form  a  distinct  primary  region  for  its  reception.  Its 
productions  are  indeed  highly  interestixig ;  since  it  possesses 
3  families,  and  2  sub-families  of  mammals  peculiar  to  itself 
while  almost  all  its  genera  are  peculiar.  Of  these  a  few 
show  Oriental  or  Ethiopian  affinities,  but  the  remainder  are 
quite  isolated.  Turning  to  other  classes  of  animals,  we  find 
that  the  birds  are  almost  as  remarkable;  but,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  larger  number  of  genera  are  common  to  surround- 
ing coimtries.  More  than  30  genera  are  altogether  peculiar, 
and  some  of  these  are  so  isolated  as  to  require  to  be  classed 
in  separate  families  or  sub-families.  The  African  affinity  is  how- 
ever here  more  strongly  shown  by  the  considerable  number  (13) 
of  peculiar  Ethiopian  genera  which  in  Madagascar  have  repre- 
sentative species.  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  about  Mada- 
gascar being  more  nearly  related  to  the  Ethiopian  than  to  any 
other  region ;  but  its  peculiarities  are  so  great,  that,  were  it  not 
for  its  small  size  and  the  limited  extent  of  its  fauna,  its  claim  to 
rank  as  a  separate  region  might  not  seem  unreasonable  It  is 
true  that  it  is  not  poorer  in  mammals  than  Australia ;  but  that 
countiy  is  far  more  isolated,  and  cannot  be  so  decidedly  and 
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naturally  associated  with  any  other  region  as  Madagascar  can 
be  with  the  Ethiopian.  It  is  therefore  the  better  and  more 
natural  counse  to  keep  it  as  a  sub-region ;  the  peculiarities  it 
exhibits  being  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  those  presented  by 
the  Antilles,  by  Kew  Zealand,  and  even  by  Celebes  and  Ceylon, 
but  in  a  much  greater  degree. 

Oriental  Region, — On  account  of  the  numerous  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  naming  a  region  from  the  least  charac- 
teristic portion  of  it,  and  not  thinking  ''  Malayan/'  proposed  by 
Mr.  Blanford,  a  good  term,  (as  it  has  a  very  circumscribed  and 
definite  meaning,  and  especially  because  the  *'  Malay "  archi- 
pelago is  half  of  it  in  the  Australian  r^on,)  I  propose  to  use 
the  word  "  Oriental "  instead  of  "  Indian,"  as  being  geographically 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  countries  included  in  the  region 
and  to  very  few  beyond  it ;  as  being  euphonious,  emd  as  being 
free  from  all  confusion  with  terms  already  used  in  zoological 
geography.  I  trust  therefore  that  it  may  meet  with  general 
acceptance. 

This  small,  compact,  but  rich  and  varied  region,  consists  of 
all  India  and  China  from  the  Umits  of  the  Palsearctic  region  ; 
all  the  Malay  peninsula  and  islands  as  far  east  as  Java  and 
Baly,  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands ;  and  Formosa.  It  is 
positively  characterized  by  possessing  12  peculiar  families  of 
vertebrata ;  by  55  genera  of  land  mammalia,  and  165  genera 
of  land  birds,  altogether  confined  to  it ;  these  peculiar  genera 
forming  in  each  case  about  one  half  of  the  total  number  it 
po8sesse& 

Stdhdivisians  of  the  Oriental  region. — ^First  we  have  the 
Indian  sub-region,  consisting  of  Central  India  from  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas  in  the  west^  and  south  of  the  Oanges  to  the 
east,  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  bom  Goa  curving  south  and  up  to 
the  Kistna  river;  this  is  the  portion  which  has  most  affinity 
with  Africa. 

The  second,  or  Ceylonese  sub-region,  consists  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  India  with  Ceylon;  this  is  a  moimtainous  forest 
region,  and  possesses  several  peculiar  forms  as  well  as  some 
Malayan  types  not  fouqd  in  the  first  sub-region. 
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Next  we  have  the  Indo-Chinese  sub-region,  comprising  South 
China  and  Burmah,  extending  westward  along  the  Himalayan 
range  to  an  altitude  of  about  9,000  or  10,000  feet,  and  south- 
ward to  Tavoy  or  Tenasserim. 

The  last  is  the  Indo-Malayau  sub-region,  comprising  the 
Peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  Malay  Islands  to  Baly,  Borneo, 
and  the  Philippines. 

On  account  of  the  absence  from  the  first  sub-r^on  of  many  of 
the  forms  most  characteristic  of  the  other  three,  and  the  number 
of  families  and  genera  of  mammalia  and  birds  which  occur  in  it 
and  also  in  Africa,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  naturalists  that 
this  part  of  India  has  at  least  an  equal  claim  to  be  classed  as  a 
part  of  the  Ethiopian  region.  This  question  will  be  found  fully 
discussed  in  Chapter  XIL  devoted  to  the  Oriental  r^ion,  where 
it  is  shown  that  the  African  affinity  is  far  less  than  has  been 
represented,  and  that  in  all  its  essential  features  Central  India  is 
wholly  Oriental  in  its  faima. 

Before  leaving  this  region  a  few  words  may  be  said  about 
Lemuria,  a  name  proposed  by  Mr.  Sclater  for  the  site  of  a  sup- 
posed submerged  continent  extending  from  Madagascar  to  Ceylon 
and  Sumatra,  in  which  the  Lemuroid  type  of  animals  was  devel- 
oped. This  is  undoubtedly  a  legitimate  and  highly  probable  sup- 
position, and  it  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  study  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals  may  enable  us  to  reconstruct 
the  geography  of  a  bygone  ag&  But  we  must  not,  as  Mr.  Blyth 
proposed,  make  this  hypothetical  land  one  of  our  actual  Zoo- 
logical regions.  It  represents  what  was  probably  a  primary 
Zoological  region  in  some  past  geological  epoch ;  but  what  that 
epoch  was  and  what  were  the  limits  of  the  r^on  in  question,  we 
are  quite  unable  to  say.  If  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  comprised 
the  whole  area  now  inhabited  by  Lemuroid  animals,  we  must 
make  it  extend  from  West  Africa  to  Burmah,  South  China,  and 
Celebes ;  an  area  which  it  possibly  did  once  occupy,  but  which 
cannot  be  formed  into  a  modem  Zoological  region  without  vio- 
lating much  more  important  affinities.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  leave  out  all  those  areas  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  other 
regions,  we  reduce  Lemuria  to  Madagascar  and  its  adjacent 
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islands,  which,  for  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
treat  as  a  primary  Zoological  region.  The  theory  of  this  ancient 
continent  and  the  light  it  may  throw  on  existing  anomalies  of 
distribution,  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  geographical 
part  of  this  work. 

AiLstralian  Region. — Mr.  Sclater's  original  name  seems  pre- 
ferable to  Professor  Huxley's,  "  Austral- Asian ; "  the  incon- 
venience of  which  alteration  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Blyth  proposed  to  use  the  very  same  teim  as  an 
appropriate  substitute  for  the  "Indian  region"  of  Mr.  Sclater. 
Australia  is  the  great  central  mass  of  the  region ;  i£  is  by  far  the 
richest  in  varied  and  highly  remarkable  forms  of  life ;  and  it 
therefore  seems  in  every  way  fitted  to  give  a  name  to  the  region 
of  which  it  is  the  essential  element.  The  limits  of  this  region 
in  the  Pacific  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  as  so  many  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  are  extremely  poor  zoologically,  this  is  not  of 
great  importance. 

Sub-divisions  of  the  Avstralian  Region. — ^The  first  sub-region 
is  the  Austro-Malayan,  including  the  islands  from  Celebes  and 
Lombock  on  the  west  to  the  Solomon  Islands  on  the  east.  The 
Australian  sub-region  comes  next,  consisting  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  The  third,  or  Polynesian  sub-region,  will  consist 
of  all  the  tropical  Pacific  Islands,  and  is  characterized  hy 
several  peculiar  genera  of  birds  which  are  all  allied  to  Australian 
types.  The  fourth,  consists  of  New  Zealand  with  Auckland, 
Chatham,  and  Norfolk  Islands,  and  must  be  called  the  New 
Zealand  sub-region. 

The  extreme  peculiarities  of  New  Zealand,  due  no  doubt  to 
its  great  isolation  and  to  its  being  the  remains  of  a  more 
extensive  land,  have  induced  several  naturalists  to  suggest  that 
it  ought  justly  to  form  a  Zoological  region  by  itself.  But  the 
inconveniences  of  such  a  procedure  have  been  already  pointed 
out ;  and  when  we  look  at  its  birds  as  a  whole  (they  being  the 
only  class  sufficiently  well  represented  to  found  any  conclusion 
upon)  we  find  that  the  majority  of  them  belong  to  Australian 
genera,  and  where  the  genera  are  peculiar  they  are  most  nearly 
related  to  Australian  types.    The  preservation  in  these  islands 
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of  a  single  lepresentative  of  a  unique  order  of  reptiles,  is,  as 
before  remarked,  of  the  same  character  as  the  preservation  of 
the  Proteus  in  the  caverns  of  Camiola  ;  and  can  give  the  locality 
where  it  happens  to  have  survived  no  claim  to  form  a  primary 
Zoological  region,  unless  supported  by  a  tolerably  varied  and 
distinctly  characterized  fauna^  such  as  never  exists  in  a  very 
restricted  and  insular  area. 

Neotropical  Rtffion. — Mr.  Sclater's  original  name  for  this 
r^on  is  preserved,  because  change  of  nomenclature  is  always 
an  evil;  and  neither  Professor  Huxley's  suggested  alteration 
"  Austro-Columbia,"  nor  Mr.  Sclater's  new  term  "  Dendrogaea," 
appear  to  be  improvements.  The  region  is  essentially  a  tropical 
one,  and  the  extrartropical  portion  of  it  is  not  important 
enough  to  make  the  name  inappropriate.  That  proposed  by 
Professor  Huxley  is  not  free  from  the  same  kind  of  criticism, 
since  it  would  imply  that  the  region  was  exclusively  South 
American,  whereas  a  considerable  tract  of  North  America 
belongs  to  it  This  region  includes  South  America,  the 
Antilles  and  tropical  North  America;  and  it  possesses  more 
peculiar  families  of  vertebrates  and  genera  of  birds  and  mam- 
malia than  any  other  regioa 

Subdivisions  of  the  Neotropical  Begion. — The  great  central 
mass  of  South  America,  from  the  shores  of  Venezuela  to  Paraguay 
and  Eastern  Peru,  constitutes  the  chief  division,  and  may  be 
termed  the  Brazilian  sub-region.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  forest 
country;  its  most  remarkable  forms  are  highly  developed 
arboreal  types ;  and  it  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  this  rich 
and  varied  continent  in  their  highest  development. 

The  second,  or  Chilian  sub-region,  consists  of  the  open  plains, 
pampas,  and  mountains  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  we  must  include  in  it  the  west  side  of  the  Andes  as 
far  as  the  limits  of  the  forest  near  Payta,  and  the  whole  of  the 
high  Andean  plateaus  as  far  as  4^  of  south  latitude;  which 
makes  it  coincide  with  the  range  of  the  CamelidsB  and  Chin- 
chillidsB. 

The  third,  or  Mexican  sub-region,  consists  of  Central  America 
and  Southern  Mexico,  but  it  has  no  distinguishing  character- 
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istics  except  the  absence  of  some  of  the  more  highly  specialized 
Neotropical  groups.  It  is,  however,  a  convenient  division  as 
comprising  the  portion  of  the  North  American  continent  which 
belongs  zoologically  to  South  America. 

The  fourth,  or  Antillean  sub-region,  consists  of  the  West 
India  islands  (except  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which  are  detached 
portions  of  the  continent  and  must  be  grouped  in  the  first  sub- 
r^on) ;  and  these  reproduce,  in  a  much  less  marked  degree, 
the  phenomena  presented  by  Madagascar.  Terrestrial  mammals 
are  almost  entirely  wanting,  but  the  larger  islands  possess  three 
genera  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  them.  The  birds  are 
of  South  American  forms,  but  comprise  many  peculiar  genera. 
Terrestrial  molluscs  are  more  abundant  and  varied  than  in  any 
part  of  the  globe  of  equal  extent ;  and  if  these  alone  were 
considered,  the  Antilles  would  constitute  an  important  Zoological 
r^on. 

Neareiic  Begion, — This  r^on  comprises  all  temperate  North 
America  and  Greenland.  The  arctic  lands  and  islands  beyond 
the  limit  of  trees  form  a  transitional  territory  to  the  Falsearctic 
r^on,  but  even  here  there  are  some  characteristic  species. 
The  southern  limit  between  this  region  and  the  Neotropical  is  a 
little  uncertain ;  but  it  may  be  drawn  at  about  the  Sio  Grande 
del  Norte  on  the  east  coast,  and  a  little  north  of  Mazatlan  on 
the  west ;  while  on  the  central  plateau  it  descends  much  farther 
south,  and  should  perhaps  include  all  the  open  highlands  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  This  would  coincide  with  the  rai^e  of 
several  characteristic  Nearctic  genera. 

Distinction  of  the  Nearctic  from  the  Palcearctic  Region, — ^The 
Nearctic  region  possesses  twelve  peculiar  families  of  vertebrates 
or  one-tenth  of  its  whole  number.  It  has  also  twenty-four 
peculiar  genera  of  mammalia  and  fifty-two  of  birds,  in  each 
case  nearly  one-third  of  all  it  possesses.  This  proportion  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Palsearctic  region,  while  the  number  of 
peculiar  families  of  vertebrata  is  very  much  greater.  It  has  been 
already  seen  that  both  Mr.  Blyth  and  Professor  Huxley  are 
disposed  to  unite  this  region  with  the  Palsearctic,  while  Pro- 
fessor Newton,  in  his  article  on  birds  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
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Encyclopaedia  Britaanica,  thinks  that  as  regards  that  class  it 
can  hardly  claim  to  be  more  than  a  sub-r^ion  of  the  Neotropical 
These  views  are  mutually  destructive,  but  it  will  be  shown  in 
the  proper  place,  that  on  independent  grounds  the  Nearctic 
region  can  very  properly  be  maintained, 

SuMivisUms  of  the  Nearctic  Region. — ^The  sub-regions  here 
depend  on  the  great  physical  features  of  the  country,  and  have 
been  in  some  cases  accurately  defined  by  American  naturalists. 
First  we  have  the  Califomian  sub-region,  consisting  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon — a  narrow  tract  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Pacific,  but  characterized  by  a  number  of  peculiar 
species  and  by  several  genera  found  nowhere  else  in  the  region. 

The  second,  or  Bocky  Mountain  sub-region,  consists  of  this 
great  mountain  range  with  its  plateaus,  and  the  central  plains 
and  prairies  to  about  100''  west  longitude,  but  including  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  in  the  South. 

The  third  and  most  important  sub-region,  which  may  be 
termed  the  Alleghanian,  extends  eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  in- 
cluding the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
the  Eastern  United  States.  This  is  an  old  forest  district,  and 
contains  most  of  the  characteristic  animal  types  of  the  region. 

The  fourth,  or  Canadian  sub-region,  comprises  all  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Arctic  ocean ; 
a  land  of  pine-forests  and  barren  wastes,  characterized  by  Arctic 
tjrpes  and  the  absence  of  many  of  the  genera  which  distin- 
guish the  more  southern  portions  of  the  region. 

Observations  an  the  series  of  Suh-reffions. — ^The  twenty-four  sub- 
regions  here  adopted  were  arrived  at  by  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  distribution  of  the  more  important  genera,  and  of  the 
materials,  both  zoological  and  geographical,  available  for  their 
determination ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  were  almost  finally 
decided  on,  that  they  were  found  to  be  equal  in  number  through- 
out all  the  regions — four  in  each.  As  this  uniformity  is  of  great 
advantage  in  tabular  and  diagrammatic  presentations  of  the 
distribution  of  the  several  families,  I  decided  not  to  disturb 
it  unless  very  strong  reasons  should  appear  for  adopting  a  greater 
or  leas  aumber  in  any  particular  casa     Such  however  have  not 
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arisen ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  divisions  will  prove  as  satis- 
factory and  useful  to  naturalists  in  general  as  they  have  been  to 
the  author.  Of  course,  in  a  detailed  study  of  any  region  much 
more  minute  sub-division  may  be  required;  but  even  in  that 
case  it  is  believed  that  the  sub-regions  here  adopted,  will  be 
found,  with  slight  modifications,  permanently  available  for  ex- 
hibiting general  results. 

I  give  here  a  table  showing  the  proportionate  richness  and 
speciality  of  each  region  as  determined  by  its  families  of  verte- 
brates and  gefiiera  of  mammalia  and  birds  ;  and  also  a  general 
table  of  the  regions  and  sub-regions,  arranged  in  the  order  that 
seems  best  to  show  their  mutual  relations. 


G01[PABA.TiyB  BiCHNBSS  OF  THB   SiX   REGIONS. 


VSBTEBRATA. 

IfAMMAUA 

• 

BiRDa. 

Raoiom. 

Farui- 

Peculiar 

Qenen. 

Peculiar 

Per 

Genera. 

Peculiar 

Per 

1 
1 

Um. 

families. 

genera. 

centage. 

genera. 

centage. 

Pakearctic... 

136 

3 

100 

35 

35 

!   174 

57 

33 

1  Ethiopian ... 

174 

22 

140 

90 

64 

294 

179 

60 

Oriental 

164 

12 

118 

56 

46 

340 

165 

48 

Australian... 

141 

30 

72 

44 

61 

298 

189 

64 

Neotropical. 

168 

44 

130 

103 

79 

683 

576 

86 

Nearctic 

122 

12 

74 

24 

32 

169 

52 

31 

Table  of  Regions  and  Sub-regions. 


Regions. 

Sub-regiont. 

Remarks. 

I.  Palaearctic... 
II.  Ethiopian ... 

1.  North  Europe. 

2.  Mediterranean  (or  S.  Eu.) 

3.  Siberia. 

4.  Manchuria  (or  Japan) 

1.  East  Africa. 

2.  West  Africa. 

3.  South  Africa. 

4.  Madagascar. 

Transition  to  Ethiopian. 
Transition  to  Nearctic 
Transition  to  Oriental. 

Transition  to  Palsearctic. 
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Table  of  Bboions  and  Sub-reoions — eontiniud. 


Regions. 

Sab-regions. 

Bemarks. 

ill.  Oriental 

IV.  Australian... 

1 

V.  Neotropical. 
VI.  Nearctic 

a 

1.  Hindostan  (or  Central  Ind.) 

2.  Ceylon. 

3.  Indo-China  (or  Himalayas) 

4.  Indo-Malaya. 

1.  Aostro-Malaya. 

2.  Australia. 

3.  Polynesia. 

4.  New  Zealand. 

1.  Chili  (or  S.  Temp.  Am.) 

2.  Brazil. 

3.  Mexico  (or  Trop.  N.  Am.) 

4.  Antilles. 

1.  California. 

2.  Rocky  Mountains. 

3.  AUeghanies  (or  East  U.  S.) 

4.  Caniula. 

Transition  to  Ethiopian. 

Transition  to  Palsearctic. 
Transition  to  Australian. 

Transition  to  Oriental 

Transition  to  Neotropical 
Transition  to  Australian. 

• 

Transition  to  Nearctia 

Transition  to  Neotropical. 
Transition  to  Palaaarctic 

CHAPTER  V. 

CLASSIFICATION     AS    AFFECTING    THE    STUDY    OF    GEOGRAPHICAL 

DISTRIBUTION. 

A  LITTLE  consideration  will  convince  us,  that  no  inquiry  into 
the  causes  and  laws  which  determine  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  animals  or  plants  can  lead  to  satisfactory  results,  unless 
we  have  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  afi&nities  of  the 
several  species,  genera,  and  families  to  each  other;  in  other 
words,  we  require  a  natural  classification  to  work  upon.    Let  us, 
for  example,  take  three  animals — a,  b,  and  c — which  have  a 
general  external  resemblance  to  each   other,  and  are  usually 
considered  to  be  really  allied ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  a  and  b 
inhabit  the  same  or  adjacent  districts,  while  c  is  found  far  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  with  no  animals  at  all  resembling 
it  in  any  of  the  intervening  countries.     We  should  here  have  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve ;  for  we  should  have  to  show  that  the 
general  laws  by  which  we  account  for  the  main  features  of 
distribution,  will  explain  this  exceptional  casa     But  now,  sup- 
pose some  comparative  anatomist  takes  these  animals  in  hand, 
and  finds  that  the  resemblance  of  e  to  a  and  b  is  only  superficial, 
while  their  internal  structure  exhibits  marked  and  important 
difierences;   and  that  c  really  belongs  to    another  group   oi 
animals,  c2,  which  inhabits  the  very  region  in  which  c  was 
found — and  we  should  no  longer  have  anything  to  explain. 
This  is  no  imaginary  case.     Up  to  a  very  few  years  ago  a 
curious   Mexican  animal,   Bassaris  astuta,  was  almost  always 
classed  in  the  civet  family  (Viverridae),  a  group  entirely  con- 
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fined  to  Africa  and  Asia ;  but  it  has  now  been  conclusively 
shown  by  Professor  Flower  that  its  real  afBnities  are  with  the 
racoons  (Procyonidse),  a  group  confined  to  North  and  South 
America.  In  another  case,  however,  an  equally  careful  exami- 
nation shows,  that  an  animal  peculiar  to  the  Himalayas  (JElurus 
fulgens)  has  its  nearest  ally  in  the  Cercoleptes  of  South  America 
Here,  therefore,  the  geographical  difBculty  really  exists,  and  any 
satisfactory  theory  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  existing 
distribution  of  living  things,  must  be  able  to  account,  more  or 
less  definitely,  for  this  and  other  anomalies.  From  these  cases 
it  will  be  evident,  that  if  any  class  or  order  of  animals  is  very 
imperfectly  known  and  its  classification  altogether  artificial,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  anomalies  its  distribution 
may  present ;  since  those  anomalies  may  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
due  to  false  notions  as  to  the  affinities  of  its  component  species. 

According  to  the  laws  and  causes  of  distribution  discussed  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  we  should  find  limited  and  defin^ 
distribution  to  be  the  rule,  universal  or  indefinite  distribution  to 
be  the  exception,  in  every  natural  group  corresponding  to  what 
are  usually  regarded  as  families  and  genera ;  and  so  much  is 
this  the  case  in  nature,  that  when  we  find  a  group  of  this 
nominal  rank  scattered  as  it  were  at  random  over  the  earth,  we 
have  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  not  natural ;  but  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  a  haphazard  collection  of  species.  Of  course 
this  reasoning  will  only  apply,  in  cases  where  there  are  no 
unusual  means  of  dispersal,  nor  any  exceptional  causes  which 
might  determine  a  scattered  distribution. 

From  the  considerations  now  adduced  it  becomes  evident,  that 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  for  the  success  of  our  inquiry  to 
secure  a  natural  classification  of  animals,  especially  as  regards 
the  families  and  genera.  The  higher  groups,  such  as  classes  and 
orders,  are  of  less  importance  for  our  purpose ;  because  they  are 
almost  always  widely  and  often  universally  distributed,  except 
those  which  are  so  small  as  to  be  evidently  the  nearly  extinct 
representatives  of  a  once  more  extensive  series  of  forms.  We 
now  proceed  to  explain  the  classification  to  be  adopted,  as  low 
down  as  the  series  of  families.    To  these,  equivalent  English 
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names  are  given  wherever  they  exist,  in  order  that  readers  pos- 
sessing no  technical  knowledge,  may  form  some  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  '^  family  "  in  zoology. 

The  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  according  to 
two  eminent  modem  authorities  are  as  follows  : 


UUXLBY. 

CUasiflcatloii  of  Animals  (IMO). 

1.  Protozoa  ) 

2.  Infosoria ) 

3.  Coelenterata 

4.  Annuloida 

5.  Annolosa 

6.  Mollasooida 

7.  Mollobca 

8.  Vertebrata 


Carur  akd  Gbrstaikbr. 
Handbuch  der  Zoologie  (1868). 

1.  Protozoa. 


I 


2.  Coelenterata. 

3.  Echinodermata. 

4.  Vermes. 

5.  Arthropoda. 

6.  Molliiscoida. 

7.  Mollasca. 

8.  Vertebrata. 


For  reasons  already  stated  it  is  only  with  the  fifth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  of  these  groups  that  the  present  work  proposes  to 
deal ;  and  even  with  the  fifth  and  seventh  only  partially  and  in 
the  most  general  way. 

The  classes  of  the  vertebrata,  according  to  both  the  authors 
above  quoted,  are:  1.  Mammalia.  2.  Aves.  3.  Septilia.  4. 
Amphibia.     5.  Pisces,  in  which  order  they  will  be  taken  here. 

The  sub-classes  and  orders  of  mammalia  are  as  follows : 


MAMMALIA. 

HUXLIT  (1869),  Flowsb  (1870). 

1.  Primates 

2.  Chiroptera   ... 

3.  insectivora  ... 

4.  CanuTora     ... 

5.  Cetacea) 

6.  Sirenia  )      - 

7.  Ungalata     ... 

8.  Proboscidea . . . 

9.  Hyracoidea  ... 
10.  Rodentia 

VU.  Edentata 

Didelphia 12.  Marsapialis . . . 

Omitnodelphia    13.  Monotremata 


Monodelphia... 


Oabub  (1868). 

1.  Primates. 
6.  Prosimii. 

2.  Chiroptera. 

3.  Insectivora. 

6.  Camivora. 

7.  Pimdpedia. 

12.  Natantia. 

10.  Artiodactyla. 

11.  Perissodactyla. 
9.  Proboscidea. 

8.  Lamnangia. 

4.  Rodentia. 

13.  Bmta. 

14.  Marsapialia. 

15.  Monotremata. 
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The  above  series  of  ordeis  is  arranged  according  to  Professor 
Flower's  Osteology  of  Mammaliay  and  they  will  follow  in  this 
succession  throughout  my  work.  Professor  Huxley  arranges 
the  same  orders  in  a  dififerent  series. 

In  determining  the  manner  in  which  the  several  orders  shall 
be  subdivided  into  families,  I  have  been  guided  in  my  choice  of 
classifications  mainly  by  the  degree  of  attention  the  author  ap- 
pears to  have  paid  to  the  group,  and  his  known  ability  as  a 
systematic  zoologist ;  and  in  a  less  degree  by  considerations  of 
convenience  as  regards  the  special  purposes  of  geogn4)hical  dis- 
tribution. In  many  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether 
a  certain  group  should  form  several  distinct  families  or  be  united 
into  one  or  two ;  but  one  method  may  bring  out  the  peculiarities 
of  distribution  much  better  than  the  other,  and  this  is,  in  our 
case,  a  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  it. 

For  the  Primates  I  follow,  with  some  modifications,  the 
classification  of  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  given  in  his  article 
"  Apes  "  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and 
in  his  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
1865,  p.  547.    It  is  as  follows : 


Simii 
Cebu 


Order- 

-PRIMATES,  divided  into  two  Sub-ordera  : 
I.  Anthropoidea. 
II.  Lemuroidea. 

Sub-order— Anthropoi  dra. 

Fani. 

Hominidffi      Man. 

ri.  Simiida) Anthropoid  Apes. 

1  3.  CynopithecidBe       ...     Baboons  and  Macaques. 
(4.  Cebiose American  Monkeys. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

(0.  Uapalidff)       Mam^osets. 

Sub-order—  Lbmurgidka. 

Fam. 

Lemuridse    Lemurs. 

Tarsiids      Tarsiers. 

Chiromyidffi        Aye-ayes. 

Omitting  man  (for  reasons  stated  in  the  preface)  the  three 
first  families  bxe  considered  by  Professor  Mivart  to  be  sub- 
families of  Simiidse;  but  as  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  Old  World  apes  is  especially  interesting,  it  is  thought 
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better  to  treat  them  as  families,  a  rank  which  is  claimed  for  the 
anthropoid  apes  by  many  naturalists. 

As  no  good  systematic  work  on  the  genera  and  species  of  bats 
has  been  yet  published,  I  adopt  the  five  families  as  generally 
used  in  this  country,  with  the  genera  as  given  in  the  papers  of 
Dr.  J.  K  Gray  and  Mr.  Tomes.  A  monograph  by  Dr.  Peters 
has  long  been  promised,  and  his  outline  arrangement  was 
published  in  1865,  but  this  will  perhaps  be  materially  altered 
when  the  work  appears. 


Order— CHIROPTERA 

Fam. 

Frugivora  9.  Pteropidee 

(  iBtiophoia        (  10.  Phyllostomidffi 

Issectivoia      <  (11.  Rhinolophidse 

(Oymnoriuni     i  12.  VespertilionidaB 

(  13.  Noctilionidse 


Fruit-eating  Bats. 
Leaf-nosed  Bats. 
Horse-shoe  Bats. 
True  Bats. 
Dog-headed  Bats. 


The  genera  of  Chiroptera  are  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  the 
names  used  by  different  authors  being  often  not  at  all  compar- 
able, so  that  the  few  details  given  of  the  distribution  of  the 
bats  are  not  trustworthy.  We  have  therefore  made  little  use 
of  this  order  in  the  theoretical  part  of  the  work. 

The  osteology  of  the  Insectivora  has  been  very  carefully 
worked  out  by  Professor  Mivart  in  the  Jounral  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  380),  and  I  follow  his  classification 
as  given  there,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 
(1871). 

Order— INSECTIVORA. 

Fam. 

14.  Galeopithecidfle 

15.  Macroscelididffi 


16.  Tupaiidee 

17.  Erinaceidse    ... 

18.  Centetidse 

19.  Potamogalidse 

20.  Chrysocnloridffi 

21.  Talpidse 

22.  Soncidffi 


Flying  Lemurs. 
Elephant  Shrews. 
Squirrel  Shrews. 
Hedgehogs. 
Tenrecs. 
Otter  Shrew. 
Golden  Moles. 
Moles. 
Shrews. 


The  next  order,  Camivora,  has  been  studied  in  detail  by 
Professor  Flower ;  and  I  adopt  the  classification  given  by  him  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1869,  p.  4. 
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Order— CARNIVORA. 


(  ^loroidea 


FiMipediaj  cy„„y«, 


Arctoidea 


Pinnipedia 


Fam. 

.23.  FelidflB     ... 
\  24.  Cryptoproctidse 
[  25.  Viverridae 
126.  Protelidse 
(^27.  HysenidcB 

28.  Canidse   ... 

29.  Miistelidse 

30.  Procyonidae 

31.  iEluridae... 

32.  Ursidse    ... 

33.  Otariidae... 
Trichechidffi 
Phocidse.... 


f33. 

...^34. 

(35. 


Cats,  Lion,  &c 

Cryptoprocta. 

Civets. 

Aard-wolf. 

Hysenas. 

Dogs,  Foxes,  &c. 

Weasels. 

Racoons. 

Pandas. 

Bears. 

Eared  Seals. 

Walrus. 

Seals. 


The  Cetacea  is  one  of  those  oiders  the  classification  of  which 
is  very  unsettled.  The  animals  comprising  it  are  so  huge,  and 
there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  preserving  them,  that  only  a  very 
few  species  are  known  with  anything  like  completeness.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  genera  and  species  have  been  described  or 
indicated ;  but  as  many  of  these  are  founded  on  imperfect  speci- 
mens of  perhaps  a  single  individual,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  those  few  naturalists  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  study 
of  these  large  animals,  cannot  agree  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  group- 
ing them  into  natural  families.  They  are,  however,  of  but  little 
importance  to  us,  as  almost  all  the  species  inhabit  the  ocean,  and 
of  only  a  few  of  them  can  it  be  said  that  anything  is  accurately 
known  of  their  distribution.  I  therefore  consider  it  best  to  follow 
Professor  Carus,  who  makes  a  smaller  number  of  families ;  but 
I  give  also  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Gray  in  his  British  Museum 
catalogue  of  whales  and  seals,  as  modified  subsequently  in 
the  Proceedv/igs  of  Zoological  Society,  1870,  p.  772.  The  Zeu- 
glodontidae,  a  family  of  extinct  tertiary  whales,  are  classed  by 
Professors  Owen  and  Cams  between  Cetacea  and  Sirenia,  while 
Professor  Huxley  considers  them  to  have  been  carnivorous  and 
allied  to  the  seals. 
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Order-CETACBA. 


Sub-order  I.— 
MystacetL 


Sub-order  II. — 
OdontocetL 


Fam.  (Cabub). 

I  BalsenidsB      

j  Balaenopteridffi 

^  Catodontidse 

Hyperoodontidffi  ... 

Monodontidfio 


^Delphinidffi   


Extinct  fiimily     Zeaglodontid». 


Fam.  (Gray). 
...   36.  Balaenidse. 
...   37.   fiabenopterid®. 
...   38.   Catodontidse. 

[Hyperoodontidse. 
Epiodontidffi. 
Xiphiadae. 
...   40.   (Part  of  Delphinidffi.) 

(Platanistids. 
Iniads. 
Delphinidse. 
...   41.^  Globiooephalidffi. 
OrcadsB. 
I  Belugidffi. 
[Pontoporiadffi. 


Order-SIRENIA. 

The  order  Sirenia,  comprising  the  sea-cows,  consists  of  a  single 
family : 

Family  42.  Manatidse. 

The  extensive  order  Ungiilata  comprises  the  three  orders 
Pachydermata,  Solidungula,  and  Buminantia  of  the  older  natu- 
ralists. The  following  classification  is  that  now  generally 
adopted,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  being  as  to  whether 
some  of  the  groups  should  be  classed  as  feonilies  or  sub-families, 
a  matter  of  little  importance  for  our  purpose : 


Order— UNGULATA. 


PeriBsodactyla  or      ) 
Odd-toed  Ungulates    {    **' 


Fam. 

43.  Equidse    Horses. 

...  44.  Tapiridae Tapirs. 

45.  Rmnooerotidffi...  Rmnooeros. 

Snina     i  ^'  HippopotamidflB  Hippopotamus. 

o\un&     1^,^   Suidae       Swine. 


Artiodactyla  or       /  ^ylopodla  48.  Camelid« 
Even-toed  tiW^lates  \  Tragulma^.  Tragrdid« 

^  roO.  Cenndse   ...    .. 

Pecora   J  51.  Camelopardid» 

152.  Bovidae 

Vol.  I. 


Camels. 
Chevrotains. 
Deer. 
Giraffes. 

{Cattle,    Sheep, 
Antelopes,  &c. 
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The  two  next  orders  consist  of  but  a  single  fBonily  each,  viz. : 

Order  Fun. 

PROBOSCIDEA      ...    63.  ElephanticUe    ......    Elephants. 

HTRAGOIDEA       ...    64.  HyiaddA         Rock-iabbits. 

We  now  come  to  the  Bodentia,  a  very  extensive  and  di£Scalt 
order,  in  which  there  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  details  of  classification,  altliough  the  main  outlines  are  pretty 
well  settled.  The  foundations  of  a  true  classification  of  this 
order  were  laid  by  Mr.  6.  R  Waterhouse  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  and  succeeding  authors  have  done  little  more  than  follow 
his  arrangement  with  unimportant  modification&  Professor 
lilljeborg,  of  Upsala,  has  however  made  a  special  study  of  tlus 
group  of  animals,  and  has  given  an  original  and  detailed  classifi- 
cation of  all  the  genera.  {SystemuUisk  Ojversigt  of  de  Onaganie 
Ddggdjwrent  Olires.  Upsala^  1866.)  I  follow  this  arrangement 
with  a  few  slight  modifications  suggested  by  other  naturalists, 
and  which  make  it  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  this  work 


Marina 
[(WaterhouBe) 


Simpliddentati^ 


Hystricina 
(Waterhouse) 


Dnpliddentati{(^^£U){ 


Order-BODBNTIA. 

Fam. 

55.  Mnridae 

56.  Spalacidffi 

57.  DipodicUe 

58.  Myoxidse 

59.  SaocomvidsB   .. 

60.  CastoridsB 

61.  Scioridse 

62.  Haploodontidffi 

63.  Chinchillid£B  .. 

64.  Octodontide  .. 

65.  EchimyidsB     .. 

66.  Cercolabidse   .. 

67.  Hystricidae 

68.  Cayiidse 

69.  La^om3ridse     .. 

70.  Leporidffi 


Bats. 

Mole-rats. 

Jerboas. 

Dormice. 

Poached  Rats. 

Beaveis. 

Sqainels. 

Sewellels. 

Chinchillas. 

Octodons. 

Spiny  Rats. 

TreePorcapines. 

Porcapines. 

Cavies. 

Pikas. 

Hares. 


The  Edentata  have  been  classified  by  Mr.  Turner,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  (1851,  p.  205),  bj  Dr. 
Gray  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  and  by  Professor  Carus 
in  his  Handfmch,    The  former  takes  a  middle  course  between 
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the  numerous  families  of  Dr.  Gray,  seven  in  number,  and  the 
two  families  to  which  Professor  Cams  restricts  the  existing 
speciea    I  therefore  follow  Mr.  Turner. 


Order— EDENTATA. 


Bradypoda   .. 
Entomophaga 


¥kbl 

71.  Bradypodidae     ... 

72.  Manioidffi 

Dasypodid® 
Orycteropodidffi. . . 

(.75.  Myrmecophagidffi 


.   Vi. 

(72. 
J  73. 
174. 


Sloths. 

Scaly  Ant-eaten. 

Aimadilloa. 

Ant-bears. 

Ant-eaters. 


The  Marsupials  have  been  well  classified  and  described  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Natwrol  History  oj 
Mammalia^  and  his  arrangement  is  here  followed.  The  sub- 
orders adopted  by  Professor  Carus  are  also  given. 


Older— MABSUPIALIA. 


Bapacia  (W^;ner)  j^, 

Poephafla  (Owen) 

Carpopnaga  TOwen)  ... 

Bhizopha^  (Owen;  ... 


YVOL 

76.  Didelphidffi ... 

77.  DasyuridsB  ... 

78.  MyrmeoobiidsB 

79.  PerameUdffi... 

80.  Macropodidffi 

81.  PhalangisticUe 

82.  Pfaascolomyide 


.    Opossums. 
.    Native  Cats. 

Native  Ant-eater. 
.    Bandicoots. 
•  *  Kangaroos. 
.    Phamngers. 
.    Womb^ 


Order— MONOTREMATA. 

The  last  order,  the  Monotremata,  consist  of  two  families,  which 
Professor  Carus  combines  into  one,  but  which  it  seems  more 
natural  to  keep  separate. 


Fiuii. 

83.  Omithorhynchidffi 

84.  EchidnidsB 


DnckbilL 
Echidna. 
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BIEDS. 

Birds  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  classify  of  all  the 
divisions  of  the  vertebrata.  The  species  and  genera  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  there  is  such  a  great  uniformity 
in  general  structure  and  even  in  the  details  of  external  form, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  characters  by  which  orders 
and  families  can  be  characterised.  For  a  long  time  the  system 
of  Vigors  and  Swainson  was  followed ;  but  this  wholly  ignored 
anatomical  characters  and  in  many  cases  plainly  violated  well- 
marked  affinities.  Characters  derived  from  the  form  of  the 
sternum,  the  scuteUation  of  the  tarsi,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  feathers,  have  all  assisted  in  determining  natural  groups. 
More  recently  Professor  Huxley  has  applied  the  variations  of  the 
bony  palate  to  the  general  arrangement  of  birds ;  and  still  more 
recently  Professor  Garrod  has  studied  certain  leg-muscles  for 
the  same  purposa  The  condition  of  the  young  as  regards 
plumage,  and  even  the  form,  texture,  and  coloration  of  the  egg, 
have  also  been  applied  to  solve  doubtful  cases  of  affinity ;  yet 
the  problem  is  not  settled,  and  it  will  probably  remain  for 
another  generation  of  ornithologists  to  determine  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy  what  are  the  most  natural  divisions  of  the 
class  into  orders  and  families.  In  a  work  like  the  present  it  is 
evidently  not  advisable  to  adopt  all  the  recent  classifications; 
since  experience  has  shown  that  no  arrangement  in  which  one 
set  of  characters  is  mainly  relied  on,  long  holds  its  ground. 
Such  modifications  of  the  old  system  as  seem  to  be  well 
established  will  be  adopted ;  but  the  older  groups  will  be  ad- 
hered to  in  cases  where  the  most  recent  classifications  are  open 
to  doubt,  or  seem  inconvenient  as  separating  families,  which, 
owing  to  their  similarity  in  general  structure,  form  and  habits 
are  best  kept  together  for  the  purposes  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution. 

The  old  plan  of  putting  the  birds  of  prey  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  is  now  almost  wholly  given  up;  both  because  they  are  not 
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the  most  highly  organised,  but  only  one  of  the  most  specialised 
forms  of  birds,  and  because  their  affinities  are  not  with  the 
Passeres,  but  rather  with  the  cormorants  and  some  other  of  the 
aquatic  groups.  The  Passeres  therefore  are  placed  first ;  and  the 
series  of  families  is  b^un  by  the  thrushes,  which  are  certainly 
the  most  typical  and  generally  well-organised  form  of  birds. 
Instead  of  the  Scansores  and  Fissirostres  of  the  older  authors,  the 
order  PicarisB,  which  includes  them  both,  is  adopted,  but  with 
some  reluctance;  as  the  former  are,  generally  speaking,  well  marked 
and  strongly  contrasted  groups,  although  certain  families  have 
been  shown  to  be  intermediate.  In  the  Picarise  are  included  the 
goat-suckers,  swifts,  and  humming-birds,  sometimes  separated 
as  a  distinct  order,  Macrochires.  The  parrots  and  the  pigeons 
form  each  a  separate  order.  The  old  groups  of  Grallse  and 
Anseres  are  preserved,  as  more  convenient  than  breaking  them 
up  into  widely  separated  parts ;  for  though  the  latter  plan  may 
in  some  cases  more  strictly  represent  their  affinities,  its  details 
are  not  yet  established,  nor  is  it  much  used  by  ornithologists. 
In  accordance  with  these  views  the  following  is  the  series  of 
orders  and  families  of  birds  adopted  in  this  work : 

Class— AVES. 

Orden. 
1    Paaseres  i  Including  the  great  mass  of  the  smaller  birds — Crows, 

* "  (    Finches,  Flycatchers,  Creepers,  Honeysuckers,  &c.,  &c 

2.  Picariffi  \  Including  Woodpeckers,  Cuckoos,  Toucans,  Elingfishers, 

***  (      Swifts,  &c,  &C. 

3.  Psittaci       ...  Parrots  only. 

4.  ColumbsB     ...  Pigeons  and  the  Dodo. 

5.  Gallinse       ...  Grouse,  Pheasants,  Curassows,  Mound-builders,  &c. 

6.  Opisthocomi  The  Hoazin  only. 

7.  Aocipitres    ...  Eagles,  Owls,  and  Vultures. 

8.  GralLe  ...     Herons,  Plovers,  Rails,  &c 

9.  Anseres       ...  Gulls,  Ducks,  Divers,  &c 

10.  Struthiones ...     Ostrich,  Cassowary,  Apteryx,  &c. 

The  Passeres  consist  of  fifty  families,  which  may  be  arranged 
and  grouped  in  series  as  follows.  It  must  however  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  family  in  each  series  is  not  always  that 
which  is  most  allied  to  the  last  family  of  the  preceding  series. 
AU  extensive  natural  groups  consist  of  divergent  or  branching 
alliances,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  arrange  the  whole  in 
one  continuous  series. 
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A. — ^Ttpigal  or 

1.  Tcudidn  

2.  Sylviidffi  

3.  TimaJiidfe  

4.  Panniidfle  

6.  Gmolidae  

6.  Troglodsrtidffi    

7.  ChanueicUB 

8.  CerthiicUd  

9.  SittidiB 

10.  ParicUd  

11.  Liotrichidad       

12.  Phyllomitliidffi 

13.  PycnonoticUB    ... 

14.  Oiiolidfle  

16.  OampephagidA 

16.  Dicrundas 

17.  Mnsoicapidad 

18.  Pachyoephalida) 

19.  fAniidaB  

20.  OorvidaB  ••• 

21.  Paradiseidsd  

22.  Meliphagidie 

23.  Neotarineidflo 


TURDOID  PaBSKRBS. 

Thrashes. 
Warblers. 
Babblers. 
Beedlings. 
•••        IKppers. 
Wrens. 


Creepers. 

Nuthatches. 

Tits. 

Hill-tits. 

Oreen  Balbals. 

Balbuls. 

Orioles. 

Cateipillar-shiikes. 

Droogos. 

Flycatchers. 

Thick-heads. 

Shrikes. 

Crows. 

Paradise-birds. 

Honey-sackers. 

San-birds. 


K — TaNAOROID   PASaBRBS. 


24.  Dioeeidad 

25.  Drepanididffi 

26.  Casrebida 

27.  Mniotiltidffi 

28.  VireonidaB 

29.  Ampelidao 

30.  Hirandinidae 

31.  loteridae 
82.  Tanagridae 
33.  Frin^dae 


34.  PlooeidaB 

35.  StumidBB 

36.  Artamidae 

37.  Alaadida? 

38.  Motacillidae 


... 

... 
... 


Flower-peckers. 

Sogar-birds. 

Wood-warblers. 

Greenlets. 

Waxwings. 

Swallows. 

Hangnests. 

Tanagers. 

Finches. 


C. — Sturnoid  Passeres. 

Weaver-birds. 

••.        ...        ...        Starlings. 

•••        •••        ...        Swallow-shrikes. 

Wagtails. 


D. — ^FoRXiCAROiD  Pabsxres. 

39.  T^rrannida        IVrants. 

40.  Pipridae  MaitikinR. 

41.  Cotingidad         Chatterers. 

42.  Phytotomidad Pknt-cutters. 

43.  Earylaomidae     Broad-biUs. 

44.  Dendrocolaptidao  American  Creepers. 

45.  Formicariioae Ant-thrashes. 
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D. — FoBMicASoiD  T?ABSK&Ei^—conHnued. 


46.  Pteroptochidffi  ... 

47.  PitticuB 

48.  Paictide 


Pittaa 


K — ^Anomalous  Passerss. 


48.  MenoridflB 
50.  Atrichidffi 


Lyre-birds. 
Bcrab-biids. 


The  preceding  arrangement  is  a  modification  of  that  proposed 
by  myself  in  the  Uris  (1874,  p.  406).  The  principal  altera- 
tions are  adding  the  families  Panuridse  and  Sittidse  in  series 
A,  commencing  series  B  with  Dicseidse ;  bringing  Yireonid^e 
next  to  the  allied  American  family  Mniotiltidse ;  and  placing 
Motacillidfie  in  series  C  next  to  Alaudidse.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Newton  I  place  Menoridse  and  Atrichidse  apart  firom 
the  other  Passeres,  as  they  both  possess  striking  peculiarities  of 
anatomical  structure. 

The  heterogeneous  families  constituting  the  order  Picarise  may 
be  conveniently  arranged  as  follows : 


Sub-ordor — 
ScanBores. 


Intermediate 


Snb-ordffl' — 
Fiflsirofitres. 


(  51.  Picidse 

52.  Tuogids     ... 

53.  Indicatoiida 

54.  M^alsemidffi 

55.  Rhamphastidffi 

56.  Musophagidffi 

57.  ColiidiBe 

^58.  Cncolidse     ... 

59.  LeptosomidsB 

/  60.  Bucconidse  ... 

61.  Galbulidffi   ... 

62.  Coradidffi    ... 

63.  Meropidffi    ... 

64.  Todidffi 

65.  Momotidffi  ... 

66.  Trogonidas  ... 

67.  AlcedinidaB  ... 

68.  Bacerotidffi  ... 

69.  Upapidse     ... 

70.  Irrisoridse    ••• 

71.  PodargidsB  ... 

72.  SteatomithidaB 

73.  Caprimulgidffi 

74.  Cypeelidffi   ... 
,75.  Trochilidffi  ... 


Woodpeckers. 

Wrynecks. 

Honey-goides. 

Barbets. 

Toucans. 

Plantain-eaters. 

Colies 

Cnckoos. 

The  Leptosoma. 

Puff-birds. 

Jacamais. 

Rollers. 

Bee-eaters. 

Todies. 

Motmots. 

Trogons. 

Kingfishers. 

HombiUs. 

Hoopoes. 

Promerops. 

Frog-mouths. 

The  Guacharo. 

G^tsuckers. 

Swifts. 

Humming-birds. 
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The  Psittaci  or  pairot  tribe  are  still  in  a  very  unsettled  state 
of  classification;  that  recently  proposed  by  Professor  Grarrod 
differing  widely  from  the  arrangement  adopted  in  Dr.  Finsch's 
monograph  of  the  order.  Taking  advantage  of  the  researches 
of  these  and  other  authors,  the  following  families  are  adopted  as 
the  most  convenient  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge : 


76.  Cacatuidffi  ... 

77.  Platycercidffi 

78.  Pakeornithidffi 

79.  Trichoglossid» 

80.  ConoridaB    ... 

81.  Psittacidse  ... 

82.  Nestorids  ... 

83.  Stringopidee 


The  Cockatoos. 

The  Broad-tailed  Paroquets  of  Australia. 

The  Oriental  Parrots  and  Paroquets. 

The  Brush-tongued  Paroauets  and  Lories. 

The  Macaws  and  their  allies. 

The  African  and  South  American  Parrots. 

The  Nestors  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Owl-parrots  of  New  Zealand. 


The  Columbae,  or  pigeons,  are  also  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  as  regards  a  natural  classification.  The  families,  sub- 
families, and  genera  proposed  by  various  authors  are  very 
numerous,  and  often  quite  irreconcilable.  I  therefore  adopt 
only  two  families ;  and  generally  follow  Mr.  G.  R  Gray's  hand- 
list for  the  genera,  except  where  trustworthy  authorities  exist 
for  a  different  arrangement.    The  families  are : 


84.  Columbidffi 

85.  Dididffi 


...     Pigeons  and  Doves. 

...    The  extinct  Dodo  and  allies. 


The  Gallinse,  or  game-birds,  may  be    divided    into  seven 
families: 


Fam. 

86.  Pteroclidffi 

87.  TetraonidsB 


88.  PhasianidaB  ... 


89.  Tumicidffi 

90.  Megapodiidse 

91.  Cracidffi 

92.  Tinamidffi 


Sub-flun. 


'  Pavoninfie  ... 
Lophophorinse 
Phasianinse ... 
Euplocaminas 
GkkUinse 
Meleagnnse... 
Numidinse  ... 


rCracinsB 

<  PenelopinaB... 

(  Oreophasinffi 


Sand-grouse. 

Partridges  and  Grouse. 

Peafowl 

Tragopans,  &c. 

Pheasants. 

Fire-backed  Pheasants,  &c 

Jungle-fowL 

TurkeyB. 

Guinea-fowL 

Hemipodes. 

Mound-makers. 

Curassows. 

Guans. 

Mountain-pheasant, 

Tinamous. 
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The  Opisthocomi  consist  of  one  family  containing  a  single 
species,  the  "  Hoazin  "  of  Guiana. 

Family  93.  Opisthooomidse. 

The  Accipitres,  or  birds  of  prey,  which  were  long  considered 
to  be  the  highest  and  most  perfect  order  of  birds,  are  now 
properly  placed  lower  down  in  the  series,  their  affinities  being 
more  with  the  aquatic  than  with  the  perching  birds.  The 
following  is  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his 
recently  published  British  Museum  catalogue  of  diurnal  birds 
of  prey : — 


8ab-orden.  Vsm. 

(9k  VulturidaB 
Falcones  I  95.  Serpentariida  ... 

^96.  Falconid» 

PaQdiones...97.  PandionicUe 
Striges     ...98.  Strigidse 


Sab-fkmilies. 

iVnlturinae  ..     .. 
Saroorhamphinee 
PolybomiiB 
Accipitrinffi 
ButeoninflB 

AauilinaB 

FaJconiiue 


Vultures. 

Turkey-buzzards. 

Caracaras. 

Hawks. 

Buzzards. 

Eagles. 

Falcons. 

Fishing-eagles. 

Owls. 


The  Grallse  or  Grallatores  are  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  The 
following  series  of  families  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
some  of  the  best  modem  ornithologists  : 


99.  RallidsB 

100.  Scolopacidse 

101.  Chionididse 

102.  Thinocoridffi 

103.  Parridas 

104.  GlareolidaB 

105.  Charadriidffi 

106.  Otididffi 

107.  Gruidse 

108.  Cariamidae 

109.  Aramidse 

110.  Psophiidas 

111.  Eurypygidse 

112.  Rhinochcetidse    ... 

113.  Ardeidse 

114.  Plataleidse 

115.  Ciconiidse 

116.  Palamedeidae 

117.  Ph^enioopteridffi... 


Rails,  &C. 

Sandpipers  and  Snipes 
Sheath-bills. 

SluaU-snipes. 
acanas. 
Pratincoles. 
Plovers. 
Bustards. 
Cranes. 
Cariamas. 
Guaraunas. 
Trumpeters. 
Sun-liittems. 
Eagus. 
Herons. 

Spoonbills  and  Ibis. 
Storks. 
Screamers. 
Flamingoes. 
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The  Anseres  or  Natatores  are  almost  equally  unsettled.  The 
flamingoes  are  usually  placed  in  this  order,  but  their  habits  best 
assort  with  those  of  the  waders. 


Fun. 

118.  Anatidffi 

119.  Lands 

120.  Prooellariida 

121.  Pelecanids  ... 

122.  Sphemscidte 

123.  ColymbidA 
124  PodicipicUo  ... 
125.  Alcidffi 


.  • . 
••• 
.  •  • 


Duck  «nd  Oeese. 

Gulls. 

Petrels. 

Pelicans. 

Penguins. 

Diyers. 

Grebes. 

Auks. 


The  last  order  of  birds  is  the  Struthiones  or  Batitse,  considered 
by  many  naturalists  to  form  a  distinct  sub-class.  It  consists  of 
comparatively  few  species,  either  living  or  recently  extinct 


Fam. 
ri26.  Struthionids 
LiyingK  127.  CaemariidA  / ... 
(128.  ApterygidflB  ... 
(  129.  Dmomithids 
Extinct  <  130.  Palaptei^dds 
( 131.  ^pyomithids 


Ostriches. 

Cassowaries. 

Apteiyx. 

Dmomis. 

IVili^tei^. 

^pyonus. 


REPTILES. 

In  reptiles  I  follow  the  classification  of  Dr.  OUnther  as  given 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  voL  civil,  p.  625.  He  divides 
the  class  into  five  orders  as  follows : — 


Snb-clMsei. 

L  Squamata  . 

II.  Loricata 
IIL  Gataphracta 


I 


OrddTs. 

1.  Ophidia 

2.  Lacertilia 

3.  RhjncocephaliDa 

4.  Crocodilia     ... 
6.  Chelonia 


Serpents. 

Lizards. 

TheHatteria. 

Orocodiles. 

Tortoises. 


In  the  arrangement  of  the  families  comprised  in  each  of  these 
orders  I  also  foUow  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Glinther  and  Dr. 
J.  K  Gray,  as  given  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  or  as 
modified  by  the  former  gentleman  who  has  kindly  given  me 
much  personal  information. 
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The  Ophidia,  or  Snakes,  form  the  first  order  and  are  classified 
as  follows : — 


Fam. 

1.  Typhlopidao 

2.  Tortiicidao 

3.  XenopeltidflB 

4.  Uropeltids 
6.  OalunaridflB 

6.  Oligodontidn. 

7.  ColabridflB 

8.  HoznalopsidflB    .. 

9.  Psammophids   .. 

10.  BachiodontidflB. 

11.  Dendrophidffi 

12.  DiyiopmdiB 

13.  Dipsasids 

14.  Scytalidse. 

15.  LyoodontidiB 

16.  AjnblycephflJidiB 

17.  Pythonids 

18.  Eiyddn     

19.  AcroohordidiB   .. 


InnooaouB  Snakes! 


Banowing  Snakes. 

Dwarf  ground-snakes. 

Colnbrine  Snakes. 
Fresh-water  Snakes. 
Desert-snakes. 

Tree-snakes. 
Whip-snakes. 
Nocturnal  tree-snakes. 

Fanged  ground-snakes. 

Blunt-heads. 

Pythons. 

Sand-snakes. 

Wart-snakes. 

Cobras,  &o. 


20,  Elapids     

Venomous  Colubrine  1 21.  Dendraspididas. 

Snakes    j22.  Atractaspididas. 

23.  Hydrophids     ...    Sea-snakes. 


Viperine  Snakee    ...{^^^•" 


.  •  .        ... 


Pit-vipers. 
True  vipers 


The  second  order,  Lacertilia,  are  arranged  as  follows : — 


Fam. 

26.  TrogonophidflB  ... 

27.  QuPotidjB 

28.  AmphisbsnidflB 

29.  Lepidostemids 

30.  VaranidflB 

31.  Helodermidffi. 
vZ.  xeiclflB    ...        ... 

33.  Lacertids 

34.  ZonuridaB 
36.  Chalddas. 

36.  AnadiadfB. 

37.  Chirocolids. 

38.  IphisadsB. 

39.  CercosauridiB. 

40.  Chamsesauridse. 

41.  Gymnopthalmids 

42.  PygopodidiB 

43.  AprasiadsB. 


>  Amphisbienians. 

:::  S 

Water  Lizards. 

Teguexins 
***     \  Land  Lizards 


Gape-eyed  Scinks. 
Two-legged  Lizards. 
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Fam. 

44.  Lialids. 

45.  Scincids  Scinks. 

46.  Ophiomorids Snake-lizards. 

47.  Sepidas Sand-lizards. 

48.  AcontiadsB. 

49.  Geckotids        Geckoes. 

50.  IgiianidflB  Iguanas. 

51.  i^midae  Ringed  Lizards. 

52.  Chameleonid» Chameleons. 


The  third  order,  Rhyncocephalina  consists  of  a  single  family : — 

53.  RhyncocephalidiB    The  Hatteria  of  New  Zealand. 

The  fourth  order,   Crocodilia  or  Loricata,  consists  of  three 
families :- — 

54.  CkivialidiB         Ckvials. 

55.  Orocodilids       Crocodiles. 

56.  Alli^toridse      ...        Alligators. 

The  fifth  order,  Chelonia,  consists  of  four  families : — 


57.  Testudinidfle  Land  and  fresh -water  Tortoises. 

58.  Chelydidse  Fresh-water  Turtles. 

59.  TrionychidsB  Soft  Turtles. 

60.  Chdoniids  Sea  Turtles. 


AMPHIBIA. 

In  the  Amphibia  I  follow  the  classification  of  Professor 
Mivart,  as  given  for  a  large  part  of  the  order  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1869.  For  the  remainder  I  follow 
Dr.#Strauch,  Dr.  Gunther,  and  a  MSS.  arrangement  kindly 
furnished  me  by  Professor  Mivart. 

The  class  is  fii-st  divided  into  three  groups  or  orders,  and  then 
into  families  as  follows : — 


•  •  •    ^a,       •       * 

•:•  •  :  : 
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1.  CsdliacUe 


Order  I.— PSEUDOPHIDIA. 

*••  •••  ••*  V/8C1I1A* 


Order  XL— BATRACHIA  URODELA. 


2.  Sirenids     ... 

3.  Proteidse    ... 

4.  Amphiomids 

5.  Menopomidae 

6.  SalamandridflB 


Siren. 

Proteus. 

Amphioma. 

Giant  Salamanders. 

Salamanders  and  Newts. 


Order  IIL  BATRACHIA  ANOURA. 


Fun. 

7.  RhinophrynidflB 

8.  PhiyniscidflB 

9.  HylaplesidflB 

10.  Bofonids... 

11.  XenorhinidflB   . 

12.  En^rstomidflB  . 

13.  BombinatoridflB      1 

14.  PlectromantidflB      >  Frogs. 

15.  AlytidsB   J 


1 


Fam. 

16.  PelodiyadflB 

17.  HylidflB     ... 

18.  PolypedatidflB 

19.  RanidflB    ... 
2D.  Discoglossids 

21.  Pipid» 

22.  Dactylethiidft 


} 


Tree  Frogs. 


I  Frogs. 

iTongueless 
Toads. 


FISHES. 

These  are  arranged  according  to  the  classification  of  Dr. 
Gtinther,  whose  great  work  "  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  of 
Fishes/'  has  furnished  almost  all  the  material  for  our  account 
of  the  distribution  of  the  class. 

In  that  work  all  existing  fishes  are  arranged  in  si^  sub-classes 
and  thirteen  orders.  A  study  of  the  extraordinary  Ceraiodm 
from  Australia  has  induced  Dr.  Glinther  to  unite  three  of  his 
sub-classes ;  but  as  his  catalogue  wiU  long  remain  a  handbook 
for  every  student  of  fishes,  it  seems  better  to  foUow  the  arrange- 
ment there  given,  indicating  his  later  views  by  bracketing 
together  the  groups  he  now  thinks  should  be  united. 
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Sab-clMt. 


Ordor. 


il 


Teleostei 


1. 
2. 
8. 


9  1  Dipnd 

"I 


I 

14. 
1- 


Ganoidei 


7. 
8. 
9. 


Chondropte-  \  10. 

ryjpi        1 11. 

Cyclostomata    12. 

lioptocardii       18. 


Acanthopterygii    .. 

Do.  Pharjrnoognathi 

Acanthini 

Physostomi    ... 

Lophobranchii 

Plecto^psthi 

Sirenoidei 

Holostei 

Chondrostei. 

Holooephala  ... 

Plagiostomata 

ICareipobranchii 

Cirrhostomi  ... 


|l 


47 
5 
6 

29 
2 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 

15 
2 
1 


Bemaxki. 


Gasterosteids  to  Kotacanthi. 

Pomacentride  to  Chromide. 

Gadopdds  to  Pleoronectidss. 

Silunde  to  Pegaade. 

Solenostomide  and  Syngnathide. 

Sclerodenni  and  Gjmnodontes. 

SirenoideL 

Amiid»  to  Lepidoeteide. 

Acdpenflerids  and  Polydontids. 

Chioofleridfle. 

Carchariidffi  to  Myliobatide. 

Petromyzontids  and  Myxinids. 

Chrhofitomi. 


Total     ...    116  funilies. 


INSECTS. 


The  families  and  genera  of  insects  are  so  immensely  nnmerous, 
probably  exceeding  fifty-fold  those  of  all  other  land  animals, 
that  for  this  cause  alone  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  fully 
into  their  distribution.  It  is  also  quite  unnecessary,  because 
many  of  the  groups  are  so  liable  to  be  transported  by  accidental 
causes,  that  they  afford  no  useful  information  for  our  subject ; 
while  others  are  so  obscure  and  uninteresting  that  they  have 
been  very  partially  collected  and  studied,  and  are  for  this 
reason  equally  ineligible.  I  have  therefore  selected  a  few  of 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  families,  which  have  been  so 
assiduously  collected  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  so  carefully 
studied  at  home,  as  to  afford  valuable  materials  for  com- 
parison with  the  vertebrate  groups,  when  we  have  made  due 
allowance  for  the  dependence  of  many  insects  on  peculiar  forms 
of  vegetation,  and  the  facility  with  which  many  of  them  are 
transported  either  in  the  ^g,  larva,  or  perfect  state,  by  winds, 
currents,  and  other  less  known  means. 

I  confine  myself  then,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  sixteen 
families  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  or  butterflies,  and  to  six  of  the 
most  extensive,  conspicuous,  and  popular  families  of  Coleoptera 
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The  number  of  species  of  Butterflies  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Birds,  while  the  six  fiEunilies  of  Coleoptera  selected,  comprise 
more  than  twenty  thousand  species,  far  exceeding  the  number  of 
all  other  vertebrates.  These  fiEumlies  have  all  been  recently  cata- 
logued, so  that  we  have  very  complete  information  as  to  their 
arrangement  and  distribution. 

LEPIDOPTERA  DIURNA,  OR  BUTTERFLIES. 

Fam.  VtaxL 

1.  Danaidse.  9.  Libyth^eidse. 

2.  Satyridn.  10.  Nemeobiidse. 

3.  ElymniidflB.  11.  Eiuy^nidse. 

4.  MorphidiB.  12.  Eiycinidft. 
6.  BrassoUdflB.  13.  Lycsenidft. 

6.  Acraeidse.  14.  Pieridn. 

7.  Helicoiiidse.  15.  PapilionidsB. 

8.  Nymphalids.  16.  Hesperids. 

COLEOPTERA,  OR  BEETLES. 

Fun.  Fun. 

1.  GicindelidflB...  Tiger-beetles.         4.  Cetoniids    ...  Rose-chafers. 

2.  CaiabidaB     ...  Ground-beetles.      5.  Baprestidae...  Metallic  Beetles. 

3.  Lacanids     ...  Stag-beetles.  6.  Longicomia...  Long-homed  Beetles. 

The  above  families  comprise  the  extensive  series  of  ground 
beetles  (Carabidse)  containing  about  9,000  species,  and  the  Longi- 
coms,  which  are  nearly  as  numerous  and  surpass  them  in  variety 
of  form  and  colour  as  well  as  in  beauty.  The  Cetoniidse  and 
Buprestidae  are  among  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  beetles ; 
the  Lucanidse  are  pre-eminent  for  remarkable  form,  and  the 
Cicindelidse  for  elegance;  and  all  the  families  are  especial 
favourites  with  entomologists,  so  that  the  whole  earth  has  been 
ransacked  to  procure  fresh  species. 

Results  deduced  from  a  Itudy  of  these  will,  therefore,  fairly 
represent  the  phenomena  of  distribution  of  Coleoptera,  and, 
as  they  are  very  varied  in  their  habits,  perhaps  of  insects  in 
general* 
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MOLLUSCA. 


The  MoDuBca  are   usually    divided   into   five    daases    as 
follows : — 


L  CephaJopocb  CatOe-fiah. 

IL  Gasteropoda  Snails  and  aonatac  UmYihcB. 

IIL  Ptoopoda  Oceanic  Snaik. 

IV.  Bncfajopoda  Srmmetrical  BhralTea. 

y.  CoDcfaifeim  Unajnmietncal  Bmlres. 

The  Grasteropoda  and  Conchifera  alone  contain  land  and 
freshwater  forms,  and  to  these  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our 
illustrations  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Mollusca. 
The  classification  followed  is  that  of  Dr.  Pfeiffer  for  the 
Operculata  and  Dr.  Yon  Martens  for  the  Helicids.  The 
families  chiefly  referred  to  are : — 


daas  IL— GASTEROPODA. 
Order  2. — Pahnonifera. 

FUD. 

1.  Heliddse. 

2.  Limacids. 

3.  Onddiadflc 
In-opercalata         ^  4  Limnseidse. 

5.  Anricalids. 

6.  Adcolids. 

7.  Diplommatinids. 
A,w..^i.f«                            1 8.  CydoetomidaB. 
^'P®"''"*^ '9.  tfdidnida. 
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ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXTINCT  ANIMALS. 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 

THE  EXTINCT  MAMMALU  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Although  it  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  place  to  begin  the 
systematic  treatment  of  our  subject  with  extinct  rather  than 
with  living  animals,  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  that  we 
may  see  the  meaning  and  trace  the  causes  of  the  existing  dis- 
tribution of  animal  forms.  It  is  true,  that  the  animals  found 
fossil  in  a  country  are  very  generally  allied  to  those  which  still 
inhabit  it ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case.  If  it 
were,  the  attempt  to  elucidate  our  subject  by  Palaeontology 
would  be  hopeless,  since  the  past  would  show  us  the  same 
puzzling  diversities  of  faunas  and  floras  that  now  exist.  We 
find  however  very  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  it  is 
these  exceptions  which  tell  us  of  the  past  migrations  of  whole 
groups  of  animals.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  what 
portion  of  the  existing  races  of  animals  in  a  country  are  de- 
scendants of  its  ancient  fauna,  and  which  are  comparatively 
modern  immigrants ;  and  combining  these  movements  of  the 
forms  of  life  with  known  or  probable  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  land  and  sea,  we  shall  sometimes  be  able  to  trace  approxi^ 
mately  the  long  series  of  changes  which  have  resulted  in  the 
actual  state  of  things.  To  gain  this  knowledge  is  our  object  in 
studying  the  "  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,"  and  our 
plan  of  study  must  be  determined,  mainly,  by  the  facilities  it 
affords  us  for  attaining  this  object.  In  discussing  the  countless 
details  of  distribution  we  shall  meet  with  in  our  survey  of  the 
zoological  regions,  we  shall  often  find  it  useful  to  refer  to  the 
evidence  we  possess  of  the  range  of  the  group  in  question  in 


i 
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past  times  ;  and  when  we  attempt  to  generalise  the  phenomena 
on  a  large  scale,  with  the  details  fresh  in  our  memory,  we  shall 
find  a  reference  to  the  extinct  faunas  of  various  epochs  to  be 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  degree  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Palaeontology  of  various 
parts  of  the  world  is  so  unequal,  that  it  will  not  be  advisable  to 
treat  the  subject  under  each  of  our  six  regions.  Yet  some  sub- 
division must  be  made,  and  it  seems  best  to  consider  separately 
the  extinct  animals  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Worlds.  Those  of 
Europe  and  Asia  are  intimately  connected,  and  throw  light  on 
the  past  changes  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
three  great  continental  Old  World  regions,  with  their  various 
subdivisions.  The  wonderful  extinct  fauna  recently  discovered 
in  North  America,  with  what  was  previously  known  from  South 
temperate  America,  not  only  elucidates  the  past  history  of  the 
whole  continent,  but  also. gives  indications  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

The  materials  to  be  dealt  with  are  enormous ;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  confine*  ourselves  to  a  general  summary,  with  fuller 
details  on  those  points  which  directly  bear  upon  our  special 
subject.  The  objects  of  most  interest  to  the  pure  zoologist  and 
to  the  geologist — ^those  strange  forms  which  are  farthest  removed 
fix)m  any  now  living — are  of  least  interest  to  us,  since  we  aim 
at  tracing  the  local  origin  or  birthplace  of  existing  genera  and 
families;  and  for  this  purpose  animals  whose  affinities  with 
living  forms  are  altogether  doubtful,  are  of  no  value  whatever. 

The  great  mass  of  the  vertebrate  fossils  of  the  tertiary  period 
consist  of  mammalia,  and  this  is  precisely  the  class  which  is  of 
most  value  in  the  determination  of  zoological  regions.  The 
animals  of  the  secondary  period,  though  of  the  highest  interest 
to  the  zoologist  are  of  little  importance  to  us ;  both  because  of 
their  very  uncertain  affinities  for  any  existing  groups,  and  also 
because  we  can  form  no  adequate  notion  of  the  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  in  those  remote  epochs.  Our  great  object  is  to 
trace  back,  step  by  step,  the  varying  distribution  of  the  chief 
forms  of  life ;  and  to  deduce,  wherever  possible,  the  physical 
changes  which  must  have  accompanied  or  caused  such  chsmgea 
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The  natural  division  of  our  subject  therefore  is  into  geological 
periods.  We  first  go  back  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period,  which 
includes  that  of  the  caves  and  gravels  of  Europe  containing  flint 
implements,  and  extends  back  to  the  deposit  of  the  glacial  drift 
in  the  concluding  phase  of  the  glacial  epoch.  Next  we  have 
the  Pliocene  period,  divided  into  its  later  portion  (the  Newer 
Pliocene)  which  includes  the  Glacial  epoch  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ;'  and  its  earlier  portion  (the  Older  Pliocene),  repre- 
sented by  the  red  and  coralline  crag  of  England,  and  deposits  of 
similar  age  in  the  continent  During  this  earlier  epoch  the 
climate  was  not  very  dissimilar  fix)m  that  which  now  prevails ; 
but  we  next  get  evidence  of  a  still  earlier  period,  the  Miocene, 
when  a  warmer  climate  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  the  whole 
fauna  and  flora  were  very  difierent  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  tertiary  deposits,  and  furnishes  us 
with  the  most  valuable  materials  for  our  present  study. 
Further  back  still  we  have  the  Eocene  period,  with  apparently 
an  almost  tropical  climate  in  Europe ;  and  here  we  find  a  clue 
to  some  of  the  most  puzzling  facts  in  the  distribution  of  living 
fiTiiTTialft.  Our  knowledge  of  this  epoch  is  however  very  im- 
perfect; and  we  wait  for  discoveries  that  will  elucidate  some 
of  the  mystery  that  still  hangs  over  the  origin  and  migrations 
of  many  important  families.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  great  chasm, 
in  the  geological  record  as  regards  land  animals ;  and  we  have  to 
go  so  far  back  into  the  past,  that  when  we  again  meet  with  mam- 
malia, birds,  and  land-reptiles,  they  appear  imder  such  archaic 
forms  that  they  cease  to  have  any  local  or  geographical  signi- 
ficance, and  we  can  only  refer  them  to  wide-spread  classes 
and  orders.  For  the  purpose  of  elucidating  geographical  distri- 
bution, therefore,  it  is,  in  the,  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
unnecessary  to  go  back  beyond  the  tertiary  period  of  geology. 

The  remains  of  Mammalia  being  so  much  more  numerous  and 
important  than  those  of  other  classes,  we  shall  at  first  confine 
ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  these.  What  is  known  of  the 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  of  the  tertiary  epoch  will  be  best 
indicated  by  a  brief  connected  sketch  of  their  fossils  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  which  we  shall  give  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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Historic  Period. — In  tracing  back  the  history  of  the  organic 
world  we  find,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  historical  period, 
that  some  animals  have  become  extinct,  while  the  distribution  of 
others  has  been  materially  changed.  The  Bytina  of  the  North 
Pacific,  the  dodo  of  Mauritius,  and  the  great  auk  of  the  North 
Atlantic  coasts,  have  been  exterminated  almost  in  our  own 
times.  The  kitchen-middens  of  Denmark  contain  remains  of 
the  capercailzie,  the  Bos  primigenvis,  and  the  beaver.  The  first 
still  abounds  farther  north,  the  second  is  extinct,  and  the  third 
is  becoming  so  in  Europe.  The  great  Irish  elk,  a  huge-antlered 
deer,  probably  existed  almost  down  to  historic  times. 

Pleistocene  or  Post-Pliocene  Period. — ^We  first  meet  with  proofs 
of  important  changes  in  the  character  of  the  European  fauna,  in 
studying  the  remains  found  in  the  caverns  of  England  and  France, 
which  have  recently  been  so  well  explored.  These  cave-remains 
are  probably  all  subsequent  to  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  they  all 
come  within  the  period  of  man's  occupation  of  the  country.  Yet 
we  find  clear  proofs  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  change  in  the 
forms  of  animal  Ufa  First  we  have  a  change  clearly  trace- 
able to  a  difierence  of  climate.  We  find  such  arctic  forms  as 
the  rein-deer,  the  musk-sheep,  the  glutton,  and  the  lemming, 
with  the  mammoth  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros  of  the  Siberian 
ice-cliffs,  inhabiting  this  country  and  even  the  south  of  France. 
This  is  held  to  be  good  proof  that  a  sub-arctic  climate  pre- 
vailed over  all  Central  Europe  ;  and  this  climate,  together  with 
the  continental  condition  of  BritainT,  will  sufficiently  explain 
such  a  southward  range  of  what  are  now  arctic  forms. 

But  together  with  this  change  we  have  another  that  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  We  meet 
with  numerous  animals  which  now  only  inhabit  Africa,  or  South 
Europe,  or  the  warmer  parts,  of  Asieu  Such  are,  large  felines — 
some  closely  related  to  the  lion  (Felis  spelcea),  others  of  alto- 
gether extinct  type  {Machairodvs)  and  forming  the  extreme  de- 
velopment of  the  feline  race ; — hyaenas  ;  horses  of  two  or  more 
species ;  and  a  hippopotamus.  If  we  go  a  little  further  back,  to 
the  remains  furnished  by  the  gravels  and  brick-earths,  we  still 
find  the  same  association  of  forms.    The  reindeer,  the  glutton, 
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the  musk-sheep,  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  are  associated  with 
several  other  species  of  rhinoceros  and  elephant ;  with  nume- 
rous civets,  now  abimdant  only  in  warm  countries ;  and  with 
antelopes  of  several  species.  We  also  meet  here  with  a  great 
extension  of  range  of  forms  now  limited  to  small  areaa  The 
Saiga  antelope  of  Eastern  Europe  occurs  in  France,  where  wild 
sheep  and  goats  and  the  chamois  were  then  found,  together  with 
several  species  of  deer,  of  bear,  and  of  hyaena.  A  few  extinct 
genera  even  come  down  to  this  late  period,  such  as  the  great 
sabre-toothed  tiger,  Machairodvs ;  OcUeotJierium,  a  form  of  Viver- 
rid^;  Palasospalax,  allied  to  the  mole;  and  TrogorUherium,  a 
gigantic  form  of  beaver. 

We  find  then,  that  even  at  so  early  a  stage  of  our  inquiries  we 
meet  with  a  problem  in  distribution  by  no  means  easy  to  solve. 
How  are  we  to  explain  the  banishment  from  Europe  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time  (geologically  speaking)  of  so  mcmy  forms  of  life 
now  characteristic  of  warmer  countries,  and  this  too  during  a 
period  when  the  climate  of  Central  Europe  was  itself  becoming 
warmer  ?  Such  a  change  must  almost  certainly  have  been  due 
to  changes  of  physical  geography,  which  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  imderstand  when  we  have  examined  the  preceding  Pliocene 
period  We  may  here  notice,  however,  that  so  far  as  we  yet 
know,  this  great  recent  change  in  the  character  of  the  faima  is 
confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  Palaearctic  region.  In  caves 
in  the  Altai  Mountains  examined  by  Prof.  Brandt,  a  great  col- 
lection of  fossil  bones  was  discovered.  These  comprised  the 
Siberian  rhinoceros  and  mammoth,  and  the  cave  hysena ;  but  all 
the  others,  more  than  thirty  distinct  species,  are  now  living  in 
or  near  the  same  regions.  We  may  perhaps  impute  this  dif- 
ference to  the  fact  that  the  migration  of  Southern  types  into 
this  part  of  Siberia  was  prevented  by  the  great  mountain  cmd 
desert  barrier  of  the  Central  Asiatic  plateau ;  whereas  in  Europe 
there  was  at  this  time  a  land  connection  with  Africa  Post- 
pliocene  deposits  and  caverns  in  Algeria  have  yielded  remains 
resembling  tiie  more  southern  European  types  of  the  Post- 
pliocene  period,  but  without  any  admixture  of  Arctic  forms; 
showing,  as  we  might  expect,  that  the  glacial  cold  did  not 
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extend  so  far  south.  We  have  here  lemains  of  Equus,  Bo$, 
AfUilope,  Hippopotamvs,  EUpJias,  Bhinoceros,  Unvs,  Cants, 
and  Hyama^  together  with  PhacochoBrus,  an  Afirican  tjrpe  of 
swine  which  has  not  occurred  in  the  European  deposits. 

It  is  perhaps  to  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  that  the 
Uerycotherivm  of  the  Siberian  drift  belongs.  This  was  an 
animal  related  to  the  living  camel,  thus  supporting  the  view  that 
the  CamelidcB  are  essentially  denizens  of  the  extra-tropical  zone. 

Pliocene  Period. 

Primates. — ^We  here  first  meet  with  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  monkeys  in  Central  Europe.  Species  of  Maeacus  have  left 
remains  not  only  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  of  the  Val  d'Amo  in 
Italy,  but  in  beds  of  the  same  age  at  Grays  in  Essex ;  while 
Semnapitkecus  and  CereopHhecus,  genera  now  confined  to  the 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions  respectively^  have  been  found  in 
the  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  South  of  France  cmd  Italy. 

Camivora, — Most  of  the  genera  which  occurred  in  the  Post 
Pliocene  are  foimd  here  also,  and  many  of  the  same  species.  Few 
new  forms  appear,  except  Eycenarctos,  a  large  bear  with  characters 
approaching  the  hyaenas,  and  PristtpJu>ca,  a  new  form  of  seal, 
both  from  the  Older  Pliocene  of  France ;  and  Oalecynus,  a  fox- 
like animal  intermediate  between  Canis  cmd  Viverra,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  (Eninghen  in  Switzerland. 

Cetacea, — Species  of  Baicmay  Physeter,  and  Delphinus  occur  in 
the  Older  Pliocene  of  England  and  France,  and  with  these  the 
remains  of  many  extinct  forms,  Balcenodon  and  Hoplocetus 
(Balaenidse) ;  Belemnoziphius  and  Chonesdphius  (Hyperoodontidse), 
and  ffaiUherivm,  an  extinct  form  of  the  next  order — Sirenia, 
now  confined  to  the  tropics,  although  the  recently  extinct  iZyfina 
of  the  N.  W.  Pacific  shows  that  it  is  also  adapted  for  tem- 
perate climates. 

Ungvlata, — The  Pliocene  deposits  are  not  very  rich  in  this 
order.  The  horses  {Equidm)  are  represented  by  the  genus  Equus ; 
and  here  we  first  meet  with  ffipparion,  in  which  small  lateral 
toes  appear.    Both  genera  occur  in  British  deposits  of  this  age. 
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A  more  interesting  fact  for  us  is  the  occurrence  of  the  genus 
Tapinis  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  of  France  and  in  the  older  beds 
of  both  France  and  England,  since  this  genus  is  now  isolated 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  eastern  and  western  tropics.  The 
genera  BMnaceros,  Hippopotamus,  and  Sus,  occur  here  as  in  the 
preceding  epoch. 

We  next  come  to  the  deer  genus  (Cervtid),  which  appears  to 
have  been  at  its  maximum  in  this  period,  no  less  than  eight 
species  occurring  in  the  Norwich  Crag,  and  Forest-beds.  Among 
the  Bovidse,  the  antelopes,  ox,  and  bison,  are  the  only  forms  repre- 
sented here,  as  in  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  Passing  on  to  the 
Proboscidea,  we  find  three  species  of  elephants  and  two  of  Mas- 
todon preserved  in  European  beds  of  this  period,  all  distinct  from 
those  of  Post-Pliocene  times. 

BoderUia. — ^In  this  order  we  find  representatives  of  many 
living  European  forms ;  as  Cricetus  (hamster),  Arvicola  (vole). 
Castor  (beaver),  Ardomys  (marmot),  Hystrix  (porcupine), 
Lepus  (hare),  and  Lagomys  (pika) ;  and  a  few  that  are  extinct, 
the  most  important  being  Chalicomys,  allied  to  the  beaver; 
and  Issiodromys,  said  to  come  nearest  to  the  remarkable 
Pedetes  of  South  Africa,  both  found  in  the  Pliocene  formations 
of  France.  . 

OeneraZ  Coneltisions  as  to  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  Faunas  of 
Europe, — This  completes  the  series  of  fossil  forms  of  the  Pliocene 
deposits  of  Europe.  They  show  us  that  the  presence  of  numer- 
ous large  camivora  and  ungulates  (now  almost  wholly  tropical)  in 
the  Post- Pliocene  period,  was  due  to  no  exceptional  or  temporary 
cause,  but  was  the  result  of  a  natural  succession  from  similar 
races  which  had  inhabited  the  same  coimtries  for  long  preceding 
ages.  In  order  to  understand  the  vast  periods  of  time  covered 
by  the  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  formations,  the  works  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  must  be  studied.  We  shall  then  come  to  see,  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  fauna  of  Europe  is  wholly  new  and 
exceptional  For  a  long  succession  of  ages,  various  forms  of 
monkeys,  hyaanas,  lions,  horses,  hipparions,  tapirs,  rhinoceroses, 
hippopotami,  elephants,  mastodons,  deer,  and  antelopes,  together 
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with  almost  all  the  forms  now  living,  produced  a  rich  and  varied 
fauna  such  as  we  now  see  only  in  the  open  conntry  of  tropical 
Africa.  During  all  this  period  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  climate  or  other  physical  conditions  of  Europe  were  more 
&vourable  to  the  existence  of  these  animals  than  now.  We  must 
look  upon  them,  therefore,  as  true  indigenes  of  the  country,  and 
their  comparatively  recent  extinction  or  banishment  as  a  remark- 
able phenomenon  for  which  there  must  have  been  some  adequate 
cause.  What  this  cause  was  we  can  only  conjecture ;  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  it  was  due  to  the  combined  action  of 
the  Glacial  period,  and  the  subsidence  of  large  areas  of  land  once 
connecting  Europe  with  Africa.  The  existence,  in  the  small 
island  of  Malta,  of  no  less  than  three  extinct  species  of  elephant 
(two  of  very  small  stature),  of  a  gigantic  dormouse,  an  extinct 
hippopotamus,  and  other  mammalia,  together  with  the  occurrence 
of  remains  of  hippopotamus  in  the  caves  of  Gibraltar,  indicate 
very  clearly  that  during  the  Pliocene  epoch,  and  perhaps  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Post-Pliocene,  a  connection  existed 
between  South  Europe  and  North  Africa  in  at  least  these  two 
localities.  At  the  same  time  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Britain  was  united  to  the  Continent,  what  is  now  the  German 
Ocean  constituting  a  great  river-valley.  During  the  height  of 
the  Glacial  epoch,  these  large  animals  would  probably  retire  into 
this  Mediterranean  land  and  into  North  Africa,  making  annual 
migrations  northwards  during  the  summer.  But  as  the  connect- 
ing land  sank  and  became  narrower  and  narrower,  the  migrating 
herds  would  diminish,  and  at  last  cease  altogether ;  cmd  when  the 
glacial  cold  had  passed  away  would  be  altogether  prevented  from 
returning  to  their  former  haunts.  . 


Miocene  Peeiod. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  which  was  wonderfully  rich  in  all 
forms  of  life,  and  of  which  the  geological  record  is  exceptionally 
complete.  Various  lacustrine,  estuarine,  and  other  deposits  in 
Europe,  North  India,  and  North  America,  have  furnished  such  a 
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vast  number  of  remains  of  extinct  niammalia,  as  to  solve  many 
zoological  problems,  and  to  throw  great  light  on  the  early  distri- 
bution and  centres  of  dispersal  of  various  groups  of  animals.  In 
order  to  show  the  bearing  of  these  remains  on  our  special  sub- 
ject, we  will  first  give  an  account  of  the  extinct  fauna  of  Greece, 
of  the  Upper  Miocene  period ;  since  this,  being  nearest  to  Africa 
and  Asia,  best  exhibits  the  relations  of  the  old  European  fauna 
to  those  countries.  We  shall  then  pass  to  the  Miocene  fauna  of 
France  and  Central  £urope ;  and  conclude  with  the  remarkable 
Siwalik  and  other  Indian  extinct  faunas,  which  throw  an  addi- 
tional light  on  the  early  history  of  the  animal  life  of  the  great 
old-world  continents. 

Extinct  Animals  of  Greece. 

These  are  from  the  Upper  Miocene  deposits  at  Pikermi,  near 
Athens,  and  were  collected  by  M.  Gaudry  a  few  years  ago. 
They  comprise  ten  living  and  eighteen  extinct  genera  of  mam- 
malia, with  a  few  birds  and  reptiles. 

Primates, — These  are  represented  by  Mesapithecvs,  a  genus 
believed  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two  Indian  genera  of 
monkeys,  Semnopithecus  and  Macacus, 

Camivora. — These  were  abundant.  Of  Fdis  there  were  four 
species,  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  cat  to  that  of  a  jaguar,  a  large 
hyce7ia,  and  a  large  weasel  (MiLstela),  Besides  these  there  were 
the  huge  MachairoduSy  larger  than  any  existing  lion  or  tiger,  and 
with  enormously  developed  canine  teeth ;  Hycenictis  and  Lycama, 
extinct  forms  of  Hyaenidse  ;  Thalassictis=^Ictitherium,  an  extinct 
genus  of  Viverridae  but  with  resemblances  to  the  hyaenas,  repre- 
sented by  three  species,  some  of  which  were  larger  than  any 
existing  Viverridae ;  Framephytis,  aa  extinct  form  of  Mustelidae, 
having  resemblances  to  the  European  marten,  to  the  otters,  and 
to  the  S.  African  Zorilla ;  and  lastly,  Simocyon,  an  extraordinary 
carnivore  of  the  size  of  a  small  panther,  but  having  the  canines 
of  a  cat,  the  molars  of  a  dog,  and  the  jaws  shaped  like  those  of 
a  bear. 

Ungulaia, — These  are  numerous  and  very  interesting.  The 
Eqiudae  are  represented  by  the  three-toed  Hipparvm,  which  con- 
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tinaed  to  exist  till  the  Older  Pliocene  period.  There  are  three 
large  species  of  Bhinoceros,  as  well  as  a  species  of  the  extinct 
genus  Leptodon  of  smaller  siza  Remains  of  a  very  large  wild 
boar  (/Siw)  were  found.  Very  interesting  is  the  occurrence  ofa 
species  of  giraffe  (Camelopardalis)  as  tall  as  the  African  species 
but  more  slender ;  and  also  an  extinct  genus  HeUadotherium,  not 
quite  so  tall  as  the  giraffe  but  much  more  robust,  and  showing 
some  approach  to  the  AntilopidsB  in  its  dentition.  Antelopes 
were  abundant,  ranging  from  the  size  of  the  gazelle  to  that  o 
the  largest  living  species.  Three  or  four  seem  referable  to  living 
genera,  but  the  majority  are  of  extinct  types,  and  are  classed 
in  the  genera  Palceotragus,  Pakeoryx,  Tragocerus,  and  JPoUceareas  ; 
while  JDremotherium  is  an  ancient  generalized  form  of  Cervidce 
or  deer. 

Proboscidea. — ^These  are  represented  by  two  species  of  Masto- 
don, and  two  of  IHnot?ierium,  an  extraordinary  extinct  form 
supposed  to  be,  to  some  extent,  intermediate  between  the 
elephants  and  the  aquatic  manatees  (Sirenia,) 

jRoderUia. — This  order  is  represented  by  a  species  of  Hystrix, 
larger  than  living  porcupines. 

Udentata. — This  order,  now  almost  confined  to  South  America, 
was  represented  in  the  Miocene  period  by  several  European 
species.  Ancylotherivmi  and  Macrotherium,  belonging  to  an  extinct 
family  but  remotely  allied  to  the  African  ant-bear  {Orycteropus), 
occur  in  Greece. 

Birds, — Species  of  Phasianus  and  Ocdlus  were  found;  the 
latter  especially  interesting  as  being  now  confined  to  India. 

Reptiles, — ^These  are  few  and  unimportant,  consisting  of  a 
tortoise  {Testudo)  and  a  large  lizard  allied  to  Varanus, 

Summary  of  the  Miocene  Fauna  of  Gfreece, — ^Although  we  can- 
not consider  that  the  preceding  enumeration  gives  us  by  any 
means  a  complete  view  of  the  actual  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  Europe  during  the  later  portion  of  the  Miocene  period,  we 
yet  obtain  some  important  information.  The  resemblance  that 
appeared  in  the  Pliocene  fauna  of  Europe,  to  that  of  the  open 
countiy  of  tropical  Africa,  is  now  still  more  remarkable.    We 
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not  only  find  great  felines,  surpassing  in  size  and  destructive 
power  the  lions  and  leopards  of  Africa,  with  hyaenas  of  a  size 
and  in  a  variety  not  to  be  equalled  now,  but  also  huge  rhino- 
ceroses and  elephants,  two  forms  of  giraffes,  and  a  host  of 
antelopes,  which,  from  the  sample  here  obtained,  were  probably 
quite  as  numerous  and  varied  as  they  now  are  in  Africa. 
Joined  with  this  abundanoe  of  antelopes  we  have  the  absence 
of  deer,  which  probably  indicates  that  the  country  was  open 
and  somewhat  of  a  desert  character,  since  there  were  deer  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  at  this  epoch.  The  occurrence  of  but  a 
single  species  of  monkey  is  also  favourable  to  this  view,  since 
a  well-wooded  country  would  most  likely  have  supplied  many 
forms  of  these  animals. 

Miocene  Fauna  of  CerUrai  and  Western  Europe, 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  Miocene  fauna  of  Europe 
generally,  of  which  we  have  very  full  information  from  nu- 
merous deposits  of  this  age  in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Hungary. 

Primates. — Three  distinct  forms  of  monkeys  have  been  found 
in  Europe — ^in  the  South  of  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  Wurtem- 
beig ;  one  was  very  like  Colohis  or  Semnopithems ;  the  others — 
Pliopitfiectcs  and  Dryopithecus — were  of  higher  type,  and  be- 
longed to  the  anthropomorphous  apes,  being  nearest  to  the  genus 
HylobatesfiT  gibbons.  Both  have  occurred  in  the  South  of  France. 
The  Dryopithecus  was  a  veiy  large  animal  (equal  to  the  gorilla), 
and  M.  Lartet  considers  that  in  the  character  of  its  dentition  it 
approached  nearer  to  man  than  any  of  the  existing  anthropoid 
apes. 

Insectivora. — These  small  animals  are  represented  by  numerous 
remains  belonging  to  four  families  and  a  dozen  genera.  Of 
Erinaceus  (hedgehog)  several  species  are  found  in  the  Upper 
Miocene ;  and  in  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Auvergne  two  extinct 
genera  of  the  same  family^ — Amphechinus  and  Tetraciis — have 
been  discovered.  Several  species  of  Talpa  (mole)  occur  in  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  France,  while  the  extinct  Dinylus  is  from  Ger- 
many, and  PalasospcUax  from  the  Lower  Miocene  of  the  Isle  of 
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Wight  The  Malayan  family  Tupaiidse  or  squirrel-shrews,  is 
believed  to  be  represented  by  Oxygomphus,  a  fossil  discovered  in 
South  Germany  (Wie^enau)  by  H.  von  Meyer.  The  Soricidse  or 
shrews,  are  represented  by  several  extinct  genera — Hesiosorex, 
Mysarachne  and  Oaleospalax ;  as  well  as  by  Amphisorex  and  Myo- 
gale  still  living.  Echinogale,  a  genus  of  CentetidsB  now  confined 
to  Madagascar,  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Auvergne, 
a  most  interesting  determination,  if  correct,  as  it  would  form  a 
transition  to  the  Solenodon  of  the  Antilles  belonging  to  the  same 
family ;  but  I  am  informed  by  Prof.  Flower  that  the  affinities  of 
the  animals  described  under  this  name  are  very  doubtful. 

Cai^nivora. — Besides  Fdis  and  Machairodtis,  which  extend  back 
to  the  Upper  Miocene,  there  are  two  other  genera  of  Felid®, 
P^v/d<jBlui*us  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  France,  and  Hycenodan, 
which  occurs  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  of  France,  named 
from  some  resemblance  in  its  teeth  to  the  hyaenas,  and  considered 
by  some  Palaeontologists  to  form  a  distinct  family,  Hysenodontidse. 
The  Viverridae,  or  civets,  were  very  numerous,  consisting  of  the 
living  genus  Viverra,  and  three  extinct  forms — ThcUctssictiss^ 
Ictitherium,  as  large  as  a  panther,  and  Soricictis,  a  smaller  form, 
occurring  both  in  France  and  Hungary.  Of  Hyomidce,  there  was 
the  living  genus  Hycena,  and  the  extinct  Hyoenidis,  which  has 
occurred  in  Hungary  as  well  as  in  Greece.  The  Canidae,  or 
wolf  and  fox  family,  were  represented  by  Psendocyan,  near  to 
Cams ;  Hemicyon,  intermediate  between  dogs  and^  gluttons ; 
and  Amphicyon,  of  which  several  species  occur  in  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Miocene  of  France,  some  of  them  larger  than  a 
tiger.  The  Mustelidae,  or  weasels,  were  represented  by  five 
genera,  the  existing  genera  Lutra  (otter)  and  Mustda  (weasel) ; 
Potarnotherium,  an  extinct  form  of  otter ;  Taxodon,  allied  to  the 
badger  and  otter ;  Palceomephitis  in  Germany,  and  the  Prome- 
phytis  (already  noticed)  in  Greece.  The  bears  were  represented 
only  by  Hycc/iarctos,  which  has  been  noticed  as  occurring  in 
the  Pliocene,  and  first  appears  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  France. 
Seals  are  represented  by  a  form  resembling  the  Antarctic 
Otaria,  remains  of  which  occur  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of 
France. 
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Cetacta  (whales). — These  occur  frequently  in  the  Miocene  de- 
posits, four  living,  and  five  extinct  genera  having  been  described ; 
but  these  marine  forms  are  not  of  much  importance  for  our 
purpose. 

Sirenia  (sea-cows). — These  are  represented  by  two  extinct 
genera,  Halitherium  and  Trachytfierium.  .  Several  species  of  the 
former  have  been  discovered,  but  the  latter  has  occurred  in 
France  only,  and  its  affinities  are  doubtful. 

UngtUata, — Horses  are  represented  by  Hipparian  and  Anchi^ 
iherium,  the  latter  occurring  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene 
and  Eocene ;  while  Hipparion,  which  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
living  horses,  first  appears  in  the  Upper  Miocene  and  continues 
in  the  Pliocene. 

ffippotherium,  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Vienna  basin, 
forms  a  transition  to  Paloplotherium,  an  Eocene  genus  of  Tapi- 
ridse  or  Palaeotherid®.  Tapirs,  allied  to  living  forms,  occur  in 
both  Upper  and  Lower  Miocena  Ehinoceroses  are  still  found 
in  the  Upper  Miocene,  and  here  first  appear  the  four-toed  horn- 
less rhinoceros,  Acerotherium,  The  Suidse  (swine)  are  rather 
numerous.  Sus  (wild  boar)  continued  as  far  back  as  the  Upper 
Miocene ;  but  now  there  first  appear  a  number  of  extinct  forms 
which  have  been  named  ffyotherium,  PakBochcerus,  Chxromorus, 
all  of  a  small  or  moderate  size ;  Hyopotamus,  nearly  as  large  as  a 
tapir ;  and  Anthracot?ierium,  nearly  the  size  of  a  hippopotamus 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Leidy,  the  type  of  a  distinct  family. 
Listriodan,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Vienna  basin,  is 
sometimes  classed  with  the  tapirs. 

We  now  come  to  a  well-marked  new  family  of  Artiodactyle 
or  even-toed  Ungulata,  the  Anoplotheriidce,  which  consisted  of 
more  slender  long-tailed  animals,  allied  to  the  swine  but  with 
indications  of  a  transition  towards  the  camels.  The  only  genera 
that  appear  in  the  Miocene  formation  are,  Chalicotherium,  nearly 
as  large  as  a  rhinoceros,  of  which  three  species  have  been  found 
in  Germany  and  France ;  and  Sj/naphodvs,  known  only  from  its 
teeth,  which  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  Anoplotherium 
which  appears  earlier  in  the  Eocene  formation.  Another  extinct 
family,  AmphimericidcB  or  Xiphodontidce,  is  represented  by  two 
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genera,  Cainotherium  and  Microtheriu7n,  in  the  Miocene  of 
Prance.  They  were  of  very  small  size,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  Suidse  and  Tragulidse. 

The  Camelopardalidae,  or  giraffes,  were  represented  in  Europe 
in  Miocene  times  by  the  gigantic  Helladothervwm,^  which  has 
been  found  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Hungary,  as  well  as 
in  Greece.  The  chevrotains  (Tragulidse)  aife  represented  by 
the  extinct  genus  Hyomoschvs, 

The  Cervidse  do  not  seem  to  have  appeared  in  Europe  before 
the  Upper  Miocene  epoch,  when  they  were  represented  by 
Dorcatherium  and  Amphimosehus,  allied  to  Maschus,  and  also  by 
true  Cenms,  as  well  as  by  small  allied  forms,  Ihemotheriwrn, 
Amphitragalm  (in  the  Lower  Miocene),  Micromeryx,  PalcBomeryx, 
and  Dicrocerus. 

The  Bovidse,  or  hollow-homed  ruminants,  were  not  well 
represented  in  Central  Europe  in  Miocene  times.  There  were 
no  sheep,  goats,  or  oxen,  and  only  a  few  antelopes  of  the  genus 
Tragocenis,  and  one  allied  to  Hippotragus;  and  these  all  lived 
in  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  as  did  the  more  numerous 
forms  of  Greece. 

Proho8cid€a. — The  true  elephants  do  not  extend  back  to  the 
Miocene  period,  but  they  are  represented  by  the  Mastodons, 
which  had  less  complex  teeth.  These  first  appear  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Europe,  five  species  being  known  from  France, 
G^nnany,  Switzerland,  and  Greece.  Dinotherium,  already 
noticed  as  occurring  in  Greece,  extended  also  to  Germany  and 
France,  where  remains  of  three  species  have  been  found. 

Rodentia, — A  considerable  number  of  generic  forms  of  this 
order  have  been  obtained  from  the  Miocene  strata  The  prin- 
cipal genera  are  Cricetodon,  allied  to  the  hamsters,  numerous  in 
both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  period  of  France ;  Myoanis 
(the  dormice)  in  France,  and  an  allied  genus,  Brachymys,  in  Ger- 
many. The  beavers  were  represented  by  the  still  living  genus 
Castor,  and  the  extinct  Steneojiier  in  France.  The  squirrels  by 
the  existing  Seuirus  and  Spermophilus ;  and  by  extinct  forms, 
LUhomys  and  Avlacodon,  in  Germany,  the  latter  resembling  the 
African  genus  Aidacodes.      The  hares,  by  Lagomys  and  an 
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extinct  fbnn  Tiianomys,  Besides  these,  remaiiis  referred  to  the 
Sonth  American  genera,  Cavia  (cavy)  and  Dasyprocta  (agouti), 
have  been  found,  the  former  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Switzer- 
land, the  latter  in  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Auvergne.  Pakeomys, 
allied  to  the  West  Indian  Capramys,  has  been  fouud  in  the  same 
deposits  ;  as  well  as  Theridomys,  said  by  Gervais  to  be  allied  to 
Anomaiuras  and  Echimys,  the  former  now  living  in  W.  Africa, 
the  latter  in  S.  America. 

EdeftUata, — These  are  only  represented  by  the  MacrotJierium 
and  Ancylotherivm  of  the  Grecian  deposits,  the  former  occurring 
also  in  France  and  Germany  in  Upper  Miocene  strata. 

Marsupials. — ^These  consist  of  numerous  species  related  to 
the  opossums  (Dtddphys),  but  separated  by  Gervais  under  the 
name  Peratherium.  They  occur  in  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Miocene  beds. 

Upper  Miocene  Deposits  of  the  Siwaiik  Hills  and  other  Localities 

in  N.  TV.  India. 

These  remarkable  fresh-water  deposits  form  a  range  of  hills 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  a  little  south  of  Simlcu  They 
were  investigated  for  many  years  by  Sir  P.  Cautley  and  Dr. 
Falconer,  and  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  fauna 
of  the  Old  World  continent. 

PrinuUes. — Remains  of  the  genera  SemnopUhecus  and  Macacus 
were  found,  with  other  forms  of  intermediate  character;  and 
some  teeth  indicated  animals  allied  to  the  orang-utan  of  Borneo, 
and  of  similar  size. 

Camivora. — These  consisted  of  species  of  Felis  and  Machai- 
rodus  of  large  size ;  Hyama,  Canis,  Mellivora,  and  an  allied  genus 
UrsUaxas;  Ursus,  in  the  deposits  of  the  Nerbudda  valley  (of 
Pliocene  age) ;  Hycenarctos  as  large  as  the  cave  bear  ;  Amphicyon 
of  the  size  of  a  polar  bear  (in  the  deposits  of  the  Indus 
valley,  west  of  Cashmere) ;  Lutra,  and  an  extinct  allied  genus 
EnJiydrion. 

UnfftUata.--  These  are  very  numerous,  and  constitute  the  most 
important  feature  of  this  ancient  fauna.  Horses  are  represented 
by  a  species  of  EqtiAis  from  the  Siwaiik  Hills  and  the  Irawad^ 
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deposits  in  Burmah,  and  by  two  others  from  the  Pliocene  of  the 
Nerbudda  Valley ;  while  Hippotherium — a  slender,  antelope-like 
animal,  found  in  the  Siwalik  Hills  and  in  Europe — is  supposed 
to  form  a  transition  from  the  Equidse  to  the  Tapiridse.  These 
latter  are  found  in  the  Upper  Indus  deposits,  where  there  is  a 
species  of  Tapirus,  and  one  of  an  extinct  genus  Antdotherium, 
Of  JSkinoceros,  five  extinct  species  have  been  found — in  the 
Siwalik  Hills,  in  Perim  Island,  and  one  at  an  elevation  of  16,000 
feet  in  the  deserts  of  Thibet  Hippopotamus  occurs  in  the  Plio- 
cene of  the  Nerbudda,  and  is  represented  in  the  older  Miocene 
deposits  by  Hexaprotodon,  of  which  three  species  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  India.  Another  remarkable  genus, 
Merycopotamtis,  connects  Hippopotamus  with  ArUhraeotJierium, 
one  of  the  extinct  European  forms  allied  to  the  swine.  These 
last  are  represented  by  several  large  species  of  Svs,  and  by  the 
extinct  European  genus  Ch<erotJierium. 

The  extinct  Anoplotheridse  are  represented  by  a  species  of 
the  European  genus  Chalicotherivm,  larger  than  a  horse. 

An  extinct  camel,  larger  than  the  living  species,  was  found 
in  the  Siwalik  HiUs. 

Three  species  of  deer  {Cervus)  have  been  found  in  the 
Siwaliks,  and  one  in  the  Nerbudda  deposits. 

A  large  and  a  small  species  of  giraffe  {Camelopardalis)  were 
found  in  the  Siwalik  Hills  and  at  Perim  Island. 

The  Bovidse  are  represented  by  numerous  species  of  Bos,  and 
by  the  extinct  genera  HerrfQios  «md  Amphibos,  There  are  also 
three  species  of  antelopes,  one  of  which  is  allied  to  the  African 
Alcephalus, 

We  now  come  to  an  extraordinary  group  of  extinct  animals, 
probably  forming  a  new  family  intermediate  between  the 
antelope  and  the  giraffe.  The  Sivatherium  was  an  enormous 
four-homed  ruminant,  larger  than  a  rhinoceros.  It  had  a  short 
trunk  like  a  tapir,  the  lower  horns  on  the  forehead  were  simple, 
the  upper  pair  palmated.  The  Bramutherium,  an  allied  form 
from  Perim  Island,  showed  somewhat  more  afiinity  for  the 
giraffe. 

Prdbosddea. — No  less  than  seven  species  of  elephants  and  four 
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of  mastodons  ranged  over  India,  their  remains  being  found  in  all 
the  deposits  from  the  Siwalik  Hills  to  Burmah.  A  large  Dino- 
therium  has  also  been  found  at  Perim  Island. 

Reptiles, — Many  remains  of  birds  were  found,  but  these^have 
not  been  determined.  Reptiles  were  numerous  and  interesting, 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  huge  tortoise,  Colossochelys,  whose 
shell  was  twelve  feet  long  and  head  and  neck  eight  feet  more. 
Other  small  tortoises  of  the  genera  Testudo,  Hmys,  Trionyx 
and  Hmydida  were  found,  the  Emys  being  a  living  species. 
There  were  three  extinct  and  one  living  species  of  crocodile, 
and  one  of  them  was  larger  than  any  now  living.  The  only 
other  reptile  of  importance  was  a  large  lizard  of  the  genus 
Varantis, 

Oeneral  Observations  on  the  Miocene  faunas  of  Europe  and 
Asia. — Comparing  the  three  faunas  of  approximately  the  same 
period,  and  allowing  for  the  necessarily  imperfect  record  of 
each,  we  find  a  wonderful  similarity  of  general  type  over  the 
enormous  area  between  France  on  the  west  and  the  Irawaddy 
river  in  Burmah  on  the  east  We  may  even  extend  our  com. 
parison  to  Northern  China,  where  remains  of  Uycena,  Tapir, 
Bhinoceros,  Chalicotherium,  and  ElepTuis,  have  been  recently 
found,  closely  resembling  those  from  the  Miocene  or  Pliocene 
deposits  of  Europe  or  India,  and  showing  that  the  Palsearctic 
region  had  then  the  same  great  extent  from  west  to  east 
that  it  has  now.  Of  about  forty  genera  comprised  in  the 
Indian  Miocene  fauna,  no  less  than  twenty-seven  inhabited 
Central  and  Western  Europe  during  the  same  epoch.  The  Indian 
Miocene  fossils  are  much  what  we  should  expect  as  the  fore- 
runners of  the  existing  fauna,  the  giraffes  and  hippopotami 
being  the  only  additions  from  the  present  Ethiopian  fauna. 
The  numerous  forms  of  the  restricted  bovine  type,  show  that 
these  probably  originated  in  India ;  while  the  monkeys  appear 
to  be  altogether  of  Oriental  types. 

In  Europe,  however,  we  meet  with  a  totally  different  assem- 
blage of  animals  from  those  that  form  the  existing  fauna.  We 
find  apes  and  monkeys,  many  large  Felidse,  numerous  civets 
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and  hyaenas,  tapirs/  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  elephants,  giraffes, 
and  antelopes,  such  as  now  characterise  the  tropics  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  Along  with  these  we  meet  with  less  familiar  types, 
showing  relations  with  the  Centetidse  of  Madagascar,  the 
Tupaiidse  of  the  Malay  Islands,  the  Capromys,  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Echimys  of  South  America.  And  besides  all  these 
living  types  we  have  a  host  of  extinct  forms, — ten  or  twelve 
genera  allied  to  swine ;  nine  genera  of  tapir-like  animals ;  four 
of  horses ;  nine  of  wolves ;  with  many  distinct  forms  of  the 
long-extinct  families  of  Anoplotheridse,  Xiphodontidse,  and  the 
edentate  Macrotheridse.  It  is  almost  certain  that  during  the 
Miocene  period  Europe  was  not  only  far  richer  than  it  is  now 
in  the  higher  forms  of  life,  but  not  improbably  richer  than  any 
part  of  the  globe  bow  is,  not  excepting  tropical  Africa  and 
tropical  Asia. 

Eocene  Period. 

The  deposits  of  Eocene  age  are  less  numerous,  and  spread 
over  a  far  more  limited  area,  than  those  of  the  Miocene  period, 
and  only  restricted  portions  of  them  furnish  any  remains  of 
land  animala  Our  knowledge  of  the  Eocene  mammalian  fauna 
is  therefore  very  imperfect  and  will  not  occupy  us  long,  as 
most  of  the  new  types  it  furnishes  are  of  more  interest  to  the 
zoologist  than  to  the  student  of  distribution.  Some  of  the 
Eocene  mammalia  of  Europe  are,  however,  of  interest  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  North  America  of  the  same  age ;  while 
others  show  that  ancestral  types  of  groups  now  confined  to 
Australia  or  to  South  America,  then  inhabited  Europe. 

Primates, — The  only  imdoubted  Eocene  examples  of  this 
order,  are  the  Ccempithecus  lemuroidts  from  the  Jura,  which  has 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  South  American  marmosets  and 
howlers,  and  also  to  the  Lemuridse  ;  and  a  cranium  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  Department  of  Lot  (S.W.  France),  undoubtedly 
belonging  to  the  Lemuridse,  and  which  most  resembles  that  of 
the  West  African  "  Potto "  (Perodidicm).  This  discovery  has 
lied  to  another  for  it  is  now  believed  that  remains  formerly 
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referred  to  the  Anoplotheridae  (Adapts  and  Aphelotherium 
from  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Paris)  were  also  Lemurs.  Some 
remains  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Suffolk  were  at  first  supposed 
to  be  allied  to  Macacus,  but  were  subsequently  referred  to  the 
Ungulate,  Hyracotherium.  There  is  still,  however,  some  doubt 
as  to  its  true  affinities. 

Chiroptera. — In  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Paris  remains  of  bats 
have  been  found,  so  closely  resembling  living  forms  as  to  be 
referred  to  the  genus  Vespertilio. 

Camivora, — The  only  feline  remains,  are  those  of  Hycmodon 
in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Hampshire,  and  Pterodon,  an  allied  form 
from  beds  of  the  same  age  in  France ;  with  ^lurogale,  found 
in  the  South  of  France  in  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  of 
uncertain  age,  but  probably  belonging  to  this  perioc}.  Yiverridse 
(civets)  are  represented  by  two  genera,  Tylodon,  the  size  of  a 
glutton  from  the  Upper  Eocene,  and  Palceonyctis,  allied  to 
Viverra,  from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  France.  The  Canidse 
(wolves  and  foxes)  appear  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of 
the  existing  types  of  Camivora,  five  genera  being  represented 
by  Eocene  remains.  Of  these,  OaJethylax  and  Cyotfierium  were 
small,  and  with  the  existing  genus  Canis  are  found  in  the  Upper 
Eocene  of  France.  Ardacyan,  about  the  size  of  a  wolf,  is 
a  very  ancient  and  generalised  form  of  carnivore  which  cem 
not  be  placed  in  any  existing  family.  It  is  found  in  the  Lowei 
Eocene  of  France,  and  is  thus  the  oldest  known  member  of 
the  Camivora. 

UngulcUa. — ^These  are  more  numerous.  Equidae  (horses)  are 
represented  by  the  Miocene  Anchitherium  in  the  Lower,  and  by  a 
more  ancient  form,  AnchUophtcs,  in  the  Middle  Eocene  of  France. 
Tapiridse  and  Palaeotheridse  were  very  numerous.  Paloeotherium 
and  the  allied  genus  Paloplotherium,  were  abundant  in  France  and 
England  in  Upper  Eocene  times.  They  somewhat  resembled 
the  tapir,  with  affinities  for  the  horse  and  rhinoceros.  A  new 
genus,  Cadurcotherium,  allied  to  the  rhinoceros  and  equally 
large,  has  been  found  in  the  same  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime 
as  the  lemur  and  JElurogcde.  In  the  Middle  Eocene  of  both 
England  and  France  are  found  Lcphiodon  allied  to  the  tapir, 
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but  in  some  of  the  species  reaching  a  larger  size ;  Propalceothe- 
rium  and  Pachynolophus  of  smaller  size  and  having  affinities 
for  the  other  genera  named ;  and  Ploffiolaphtis,  a  small,  slender 
animal  which  Professor  Huxley  thinks  may  have  been  a  direct 
ancestor  of  the  horse.  In  the  Lower  Eocene  we  meet  with 
Coryphodon,  much  larger  than  the  tapir,  and  armed  with  large 
canine  teeth ;  Pliolophus,  a  generalised  type,  allied  to  the  tapir 
and  horse ;  and  HyracotJierium,  a  small  animal  from  the  Lower 
Eocene  of  Eoglsmd,  remotely  allied  to  the  tapir. 

Among  the  Artiodactyla,  or  even-toed  imgulates,  the  swine 
are  represented  by  several  extinct  genera,  of  moderate  or  small 
size — Acotheriwm,  Chosropotamu^^  Ceboeh/xrus  and  Dichcbune,  all 
from  the  Upper  and  the  last  also  from  the  Middle  Eocene  of 
France ;  hut, Etdelodon,  from  the  phosphate  of  lime  deposits  is 
large.  The  Dichobane  was  the  most  generalised  type,  pre- 
senting the  characters  of  many  of  the  other  genera  combined, 
and  was  believed  by  Dr.  Falconer  to  approach  the  musk-deer. 
The  Cainotherium  of  the  Miocene  also  occurs  here,  and  an  allied 
genus  Plesiomeryx  from  the  same  deposits  as  EtUeledon, 

The  Eocene  Anoplotheridse  were  numerous.  The  Anoplotht' 
rium  was  a  two-toed,  long-tailed  Pachyderm,  ranging  from  the 
size  of  a  hog  to  that  of  an  ass ;  the  allied  Eurythtriwni  was 
four-toed;  and  there  are  one  or  two  others  of  doubtful  affinity. 
All  are  from  the  Upper  Eocene  of  France  and  England. 

Rodentia, — Remains  referred  to  the  genera  Myoxus  (dormouse) 
and  Sciunis  (squirrel)  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene 
of  France ;  as  well  as  Pleaiarctomys,  an  extinct  genus  between 
the  marmots  and  squirrels.  The  Miocene  Theridomys  is  also 
found  here. 

Marsupials, — The  Diddphys  (opossum)  of  Cuvier,  now  referred 
to  an  extinct  genus  Peratherium,  is  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene 
of  France  and  England. 

Oeneral  Considerations  on  the  Extinct  Mammaiian  Fauna  of 
European  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  family,  and  hardly  a  genus, 
of  European  mammalia  occurs  in  the  Pliocene  deposits,  without 
extending  back  also  into  those  of  Miocene  age.    There  are,  how- 
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ever,  a  few  groups  which  seem  to  be  late  developments  or  recent 
importations  into  the  Palsearctic  region,  as  they  occur  only  in 
Post-Pliocene  deposits.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
badger,  glutton,  elk,  reindeer,  chamois,  goat,  and  sheep,  which 
only  occur  in  caves  and  other  deposits  of  Post-Pliocene  age. 
Camels  only  occur  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Siberia  (MerycotJierium), 
although  a  true  Camelin  of  large  size  appears  to  have  inhabited 
some  part  of  Central  Asia  in  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  being 
found  in  the  Siwalik  beds.  The  only  exclusively  Pliocene 
genera  in  Europe  are  Urt^,  Equus,  Hippapotamvs,  Bos,  Elephas, 
Arvicola,  Trogontherium,  Arctomys,  Hystrix  and  Zepus;  but  of 
these  Hquus,  Hippopotamus,  Bos,  and  Elephas  are  found  in  the 
Miocene  deposits  of  India.  Owing,  jio  doubt,  in  part  to  the 
superior  productiveness  of  the  various  Miocene  beds,  large 
numbers  of  groups  appear  to  have  their  origin  or  earliest  appear- 
ance here.  Such  are  Insectivora,  Felidse,  Hysenidse,  Mustelidfie, 
Utsus,  Equidae,  Tapirus,  Bhinocerotidse,  Hippopotamidse,  An- 
thracotheridae  (extinct),  Sus,  Camelopardidae,  Tragulidse,  Cervidae, 
fiovidse,  Elephantidse,  and  Edentata. 

Groups  which  go  back  to  the  Eocene  period,  are,  Primates 
allied  to  South  American  monkeys,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
Lemuridse;  bats  of  the  living  genus  VesperiUio;  Hysenodon- 
tidae,  an  ancestral  form  of  Carnivore ;  Viverridae ;  Canidae  (to  the 
Upper  Eocene),  and  the  ancestral  Arctocyonidae  to  the  Lower 
Eocene ;  Hycenarctos,  an  ancestral  tjrpe  of  bears  and  hyaenas ; 
Anchitheridae,  ancestral  horses,  to  the  Middle  Eocene ;  Palaeo- 
theridae,  comprising  numerous  generalised  forms,  ancestors  of  the 
rhinoceros,  horse,  and  tapir ;  Suidae,  with  numerous  generalised 
forms,  to  the  Middle  Eocene ;  Anoplotheridae  and  Xiphodontidae, 
ancestral  families  of  even-toed  Ungulates,  connecting  the  rumi- 
nants with  the  swine ;  and  lastly,  several  groups  of  Bodents, 
and  a  Marsupial,  in  the  Upper  Eocene.  We  thus  find  all 
the  great  types  of  Mammalia  well  developed  in  the  earliest 
portion  of  the  tertiary  period ;  and  the  occurrence  of  Quadru- 
mana,  of  the  highly  specialized  bats  {Vespertilio),  of  various 
forms  of  Camivora,  and  of  Ungulates,  clearly  differentiated  into 
the  odd  and  even-toed  series,  associated  with  such  lower  forms  as 
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Lemurs  and  Marsupials — proves,  that  we  have  here  hardly  made 
an  approach  towards  the  epoch  when  the  mammalian  type  itself 
began  to  diverge  into  its  various  modifications.  Some  of  the 
Camivora  and  Ungulates  do,  indeed,  exhibit  a  less  specialised 
structure  than  later  forms;  yet  so  far  back  as  the  Upper 
Miocene  the  most  specialised  of  all  camivora,  the  great  sabre- 
toothed  MachairodiiSy  makes  its  appearance. 

The  Miocene  is,  for  our  special  study,  the  most  valuable  and 
instructive  of  the  Tertiary  periods,  both  on  account  of  its 
superior  richness,  and  because  we  he^e  meet  with  many  types 
how  confined  to  separate  regions.  Such  facts  as  the  occurrence 
in  Europe  during  this  period  of  hippopotami,  tapirs,  girafies, 
Tragulidse,  Edentata,  and  Marsupials — will  assist  us  in  solving 
many  of  the  problems  we  shall  meet  with  in  reviewing  the 
actual  distribution  of  living  forms  of  those  groups.  Still  more 
light  will,  however,  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  fossil  forms 
of  the  American  continent,  which  we  will  now  proceed  to 
examine. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

EXTINCT  MAMMALIA  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

The  discoveries  of  very  rich  deposits  of  mammalian  remains  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  have  thrown  great  light  on 
the  relations  of  the  faunas  of  very  distant  regions.  North 
America  now  makes  a  near  approach  to  Europe  in  the  numher 
and  variety  of  its  extinct  mammalia,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world 
have  such  perfect  specimens  been  discovered.  In  what  are  called 
the  "  Mauvaises  terres  "  of  Nebraska  (the  dried-up  mud  of  an 
ancient  lake),  thousands  of  entire  crania  and  some  almost  entire 
skeletons  of  ancient  animals  have  been  foimd,  their  teeth  abso- 
lutely perfect,  and  altogether  more  resembling  the  preparations 
of  the  anatomist,  than  time-worn  fossils  such  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed  to  see  in  the  museums  of  Europa  Other  deposits  have 
been  discovered  in  Oregon,  California,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  Utah,  ranging  over  all  the  Tertiary  epochs,  from 
Post-Pliocene  to  Eocene,  and  famishing  a  remarkable  picture 
of  the  numerous  strange  mammalia  which  inhabited  the  ancient 
North  American  continent. 

North  America — Post-Pliocene  Period. 

iTisedivora. — ^The  only  indications  of  this  order  yet  discovered, 
consists  of  a  single  tooth  of  some  insectivorous  animal  found 
in  Illinois,  but  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  group. 

Camivora. — ^These  are  fairly  represented.  Two  species  of 
Jilts  as  large  as  a  lion ;  the  equally  large  extinct  Tnccifelis, 
found  only  in  Texas  ;  four  species  of  Canis,  some  of  them  larger 
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than  wolves ;  two  species  of  Oalera,  a  genus  now  confined  to  the 
Neotropical  region;  two  bears,  and  an  extinct  genus,  Arctodus; 
an  extinct  species  of  racoon  {Procyon),  and  an  allied  extinct 
genus,  Myxophagus — show,  that  at  a  very  recent  period  North 
America  was  better  supplied  with  Caniivora  than  it  is  now. 
Eemains  of  the  walrus  {Trichechus)  have  also  been  found  as  far 
south  as  Virginia. 

Cetacea. — Three  species  of  dolphins  belonging  to  existing 
genera,  have  been  found  in  the  Eastern  States  ;  and  two  species 
of  Manatus^  or  sea-cow,  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina. 

Uhffulata, — Six  extinct  horses  (Equvs),  and  one  Hipparion ; 
the  living  South  American  tapir,  and  a  larger  extinct  species ;  a 
Dicotyles,  or  peccary,  and  an  allied  genus,  PUUygonus  ;  a  species 
of  the  South  American  llamas  {Auchenid),  and  one  of  a  kind  of 
camel,  Procamdus;  two  extinct  bisons  ;  a  sheep,  and  two  musk- 
sheep  (flvibos)  ;  with  three  living  and  one  extinct  deer  (Cervus), 
show  an  important  increase  in  its  Herbivora. 

Probascidea, — ^Two  elephants  and  two  mastodons,  added  to  this 
remarkable  assemblage  of  large  vegetable-feeding  quadrupeds. 

Bodenlia. — ^These  consist  mainly  of  genera  and  species  still 
living  in  North  America ;  the  only  important  exceptions  being  a 
species  of  the  South  American  capybara  {Hydrochcerus)  in  South 
Carolina ;  and  Praotherium,  an  extinct  form  of  hare,  found  in  a 
bone  cave  in  Pennsylvania. 

UdentcUa. — ^Here  we  meet  with  a  wonderful  assemblage,  of  six 
species  belonging  to  four  extinct  genera,  mostly  of  gigantic  size. 
A  species  of  Megatherium^  three  of  MegcUanyx^  and  one  of 
Mylodon — ^huge  terrestrial  sloths  as  large  as  the  rhinoceros 
or  even  as  the  largest  elephants — ^ranged  over  the  Southern 
States  to  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  (Mylodon)  going  as  far  as  the 
great  lakes  and  Oregon.  Another  form,  Ureptqdon,  has  been 
found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

MarmpicUia, — The  living  American  genus  of  opossums,  Didel- 
phys,  has  been  found  in  deposits  of  this  age  in  South  Carolina. 

Bemarks  on  the  Post-Pliocene  fauna  of  North  America. — ^The 
assemblage   of   animals    proved,  by  these    remains,  to    have 
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inhabited  North  America  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch,  is 
most  remarkable.  In  Europe,  we  found  a  striking  change 
in  the  fauna  at  the  same  period;  but  that  consisted  almost 
wholly  in  the  presence  of  animals  now  inhabiting  countries 
immediately  to  the  north  or  south.  Here  we  have  the  appear- 
ance of  two  new  assemblages  of  animals,  the  one  now  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World — horses,  camels,  and  elephants;  the 
other  exclusively  of  South  American  type — ^llamas,  tapirs, 
capybaras,  Galera,  and  gigantic '  Edentata.  The  age  of  the 
various  deposits  in  which  these  remains  are  found  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  and  probably  extends  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  inclusive  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  perhaps  both  anterior 
and  subsequent  to  it.  We  have  here,  as  in  Europe,  the  presence 
and  apparent  co-existence  in  the  same  area,  of  Arctic  and 
Southern  forms — ^the  walrus  and  the  manatee — the  musk- 
sheep  and  the  gigantic  sloths.  Unfortunately,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  immediately  preceding  Pliocene  deposits  of  North  America 
are  rather  poor  in  organic  remains ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  owing 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  record  of  this  period,  that  not  one  of 
the  South  American  types  above  numerated  occurs  there,  while 
a  considerable  number  of  Old  World  forms  are  represented. 
Neither  in  the  preceding  wonderfully  rich  Miocene  or  Eocene 
periods,  does  any  one  of  these  forms  occur ;  or,  with  the  exception 
of  Morotherium,  from  Pliocene  deposits  west  of  the  Socky 
Mountains,  any  apparent  ancestor  of  them !  We  have  here 
unmistakable  evidence  of  an  extensive  immigration  from  South 
into  North  America,  not  very  long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Glacial  epoch.  It  was  an  immigration  of  types  altogether  new 
to  the  country,  which  spread  over  all  the  southern  and  central 
portions  of  it,  and  established  themselves  sufficiently  to  leave 
abundance  of  remains  in  the  few  detached  localities  where  they 
have  been  discovered.  How  such  large  yet  defenceless  animals 
as  tapirs  and  great  terrestrial  sloths,  could  have  made  their  way 
into  a  country  abounding  in  large  felines  equal  in  size  and 
destructiveness  to  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  with  numerous  wolves 
and  bears  of  the  largest  size,  is  a  great  mystery.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  they  did  so  ;  and  the  fact  that  no  such 
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migration  had  occurred  for  countless  preceding  ages,  proves  that 
some  great  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  terrestrial  mammalia 
which  had  previously  existed,  must  for  a  time  have  been  re- 
moved. We  must  defer  further  discussion  of  this  subject  till 
we  have  examined  the  relations  of  the  existing  faunas  of  North 
and  South  America. 

Tertiary  Period. 

When  we  get  to  remains  of  the  Tertiary  age,  especially  those 
of  the  Miocene  and  Eocene  epochs,  we  meet  with  so  many 
interesting  and  connected  types,  and  such  curious  relations  with 
living  forms  in  Europe,  that  it  will  be  clearer  to  trace  the 
history  of  each  order  and  family  throughout  the  Tertiary  period, 
instead  of  considering  each  of  the  subdivisions  of  that  period 
separately. 

It  will  be  well  however  first  to  note  the  few  American  Post- 
Pliocene  or  living  genera  that  are  found  in  the  Pliocene  beds. 
These  consist  of  several  species  of  CaniSy  from  the  size  of  a  fox 
to  that  of  a  large* wolf;  a  Felis  as  large  as  a  tiger;  an  Otter 
{Lutrd) ;  several  species  of  Hipparion ;  a  peccary  (Dicatyles) ; 
a  deer  (Cervus);  several  species  of  Procamelus;  a  mastodon; 
an  elephant ;  and  a  beaver  (Castor),  It  thus  appears  that  out 
of  nearly  forty  genera  foimd  in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits,  only 
ten  are  found  in  the  preceding  Pliocene  period.  About  twelve 
additional  genera,  however,  appear  there,  as  we  shall  see  in 
going  over  the  various  orders. 

Primates. — ^Among  the  vast  number  of  extinct  mammalia 
discovered  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  North  America,  no 
example  of  this  order  had  been  recognized  up  to  1872,  when 
the  discovery  of  more  perfect  remains  showed,  that  a  number 
of  small  animals  of  obscure  affinities  from  the  Lower  Eocene 
of  Wyoming,  were  really  allied  to  the  lemurs  and  perhaps 
nlso  to  the  marmosets,  the  lowest  form  of  American  monkeys, 
but  having  a  larger  number  of  teeth  than  either.  A  number  of 
other  remains  of  small  animals  from  the  same  formation,  pre- 
viously supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  itngulata,  are  now  shown  to 
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belong  to  the  Primates ;  so  that  no  less  than  twelve  genera  of  these 
animals  are  recognized  by  Mr.  Marsh,  who  classes  them  in  two 
families — ^limnotheridse,  comprising  the  genera  LimnotJierium, 
(which  had  larger  canine  teeth),  Thinolestes,  TelmatolesUs,  Mesa- 
codon,  Bathrodon,  and  ArUiacodon  of  Marsh,  vnth  Notharctos, 
Hipposytis,  Microsyops,  and  PaUeacodon  previously  described  by 
Leidy ; — and  Lemuravidse,  consisting  of  the  genera  Lemv/ravus 
(Marsh)  and  Hyopsodm  (Leidy).  The  animals  of  the  latter 
family  were  most  allied  to  existing  lemurs,  but  were  a  more 
generalized  {orm,  Lemuravtis  having  forty-four  teeth,  the  greatest 
number  known  in  the  order.  These  numerous  forms  ranged  from 
the  size  of  a  small  squirrel  to  that  of  a  racoon.  It  is  especially 
interesting  to  find  these  peculiar  lemuroid  forms  in  America, 
just  when  a  lemur  has  been  discovered  of  about  the  same  age 
in  Europe;  and  as  the  American  forms  are  said  to  show  an 
affinity  with  the  South  American  marmosets,  while  the  European 
animal  is  most  allied  to  a  West  African  group,  we  have 
evidently  not  yet  got  back  far  enough  to  find  the  primeval 
or  ancestral  t}rpe  from  which  all  the  Primates  sprang. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  succeeding  Miocene  formation, 
true  monkeys  were  discovered.  Mr.  Marsh  describes  Laopith^- 
ciM  as  an  animal  nearly  the.  size  of  the  largest  South  American 
monkeys,  and  allied  both  to  the  CebidsB  and  the  Eocene  Limno- 
theridse.  Mr.  Cope  has  described  Menotherium  fix)m  the  Mio- 
cene of  Colorado,  as  a  lemuroid  animal,  the  size  of  a  cat,  and 
perhaps  allied  ta  Idmnotherivm.  More  Miocene  remains  will, 
no  doubt,  be  discovered,  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  trace 
the  origin  of  some  of  the  existing  forms  of  South  American 
monkeys ;  and  perhaps  help  to  decide  the  question  (now  in  dis- 
pute among  anatomists)  whether  the  lemurs  are  really  Primates, 
or  form  an  altogether  distinct  and  isolated  order  of  mammalia. 

Inseetivora, — ^This  order  is  represented  by  comparatively  few 
forms  in  the  tertiary  beds,  and  these  are  all  very  different  from 
existing  types.  In  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Dakota  are  found 
remains  indicating  two  extinct  genera,  Lepictis  and  Ictaps.  In 
the  Miocene  of  Colorado,  Professor  Cope  has  recently  discovered 
four  new  genera,  Isads ;  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  as  lai^e  as  a 
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Mephitis  or  skunk;  Herpetotherium,  near  the  moles;  Embasis, 
more  allied  to  the  shrews ;  and  Dommina,  of  uncertain  afiinities. 
Two  others  have  been  found  in  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming ;  AvwmySf 
having  some  resemblance  to  hedgehogs  and  to  the  Eastern  Tupaia; 
and  WcLshakivs,  of  doubtful  affinitiea 

Far  back  in  the  Triassic  coal  of  North  Carolina  has  been  foimd 
the  jaw  of  a  small  mammal  {Ihomoltierium),  the  teeth  of  which 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Australian  Myrmecobius^  and 
may  belong  either  to  the  Insectivora  or  Marsupials ;  if  indeed,  at 
that  early  period  these  orders  were  di£ferentiated. 

Camivara. — ^The  most  ancient  forms  of  this  order  are  some 
remains  found  in  the  Middle  Eocene  of  Wyoming,  and  others 
recently  described  by  Professor  Cope  (1875)  from  the  Eocene  of 
New  Mexico,  of  perhaps  earlier  date.  The  former  consist  of  three 
genera,  Patriofelis,  Vintacyan,  and  Sinopa, — animals  of  large  size 
but  which  cannot  be  classed  in  any  existing  family ;  and  two 
others,  Mesonyx  and  Synoplotherium,  believed  by  Mr.  Cope  to  be 
allied  to  HyoBnodon,  The  latter  consist  of  four  genera, —  Oxycena, 
consisting  of  several  species,  some  as  large  as  a  jaguar,  was 
allied  to  Hycenodan  and  Pterodon  ;  Pachycena,  allied  to  the  last; 
Prototamvs,  allied  to  Amphicyon  and  the  Yiverridde ;  and  Lim- 
nocyon,  a  civet-like  Carnivore  with  resemblances  to  the  Canidse. 

In  the  Miocene  formations  we  find  the  Feline  type  well  deve- 
loped. The  wonderful  Machairodvs,  which  in  Europe  lived  down 
to  Post-Pliocene  times,  is  found  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Dakota ; 
and  perfect  crania  have  been  discovered,  showing  that  the  chin 
was  lengthened  downwards  to  receive  and  protect  the  enormous 
canines.  Dinyctis  was  allied  both  to  Machairodua  and  to  the 
weasela  Three  new  genera  have  been  lately  described  by  Professor 
Cope  from  the  Miocene  of  Colorado, — Ihmcehtraa.wiih^  characters 
of  both  cats  and  weasels ;  DaptophUus,  allied  to  Dinyctis;  and 
HaplopJumeus,  more  allied  to  Machairodtis.  The  Canidse  are  re- 
presented by  Amphicyon,  which  occurs  in  deposits  of  the  same 
age  in  Europe ;  and  by  Canis,  four  species  of  which  genus  are 
recorded  by  Professor  Cope  from  the  Miocene  of  Colorado,  and  it 
also  occurs  in  the  Pliocene.  The  ffycenodon  is  represented  by 
three  species  in  the  Miocene  of  Dakota  and  Colorado.    It  occurs 
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also  in  the  European  Miocene  and  Upper  Eocene  formations,  and 
constitutes  a  distinct  family  Hysenodontidse,  allied,  according  to 
Dr.  Leidy,  to  wolves,  cats,  hyaenas  and  weasels.  The  Ursidae 
are  represented  by  only  one  species  of  an  extinct  genus,  Leptar- 
ehus,  from  the  Pliocene  of  Nebraska.  From  the  Pliocene  of 
Colorado,  Prof.  Cope  has  recently  described  Tomarctos,  as  a 
"short-faced  type  of  dog;"  as  well  as  species  of  Cants  and 
Maries, 

Ungtdata. — ^The  animals  belonging  to  this  order  being  usually 
of  large  size  and  accustomed  to  feed  and  travel  in  herds,  are 
liable  to  wholesale  destruction  by  floods,  bogs,  precipices,  drought 
or  hunger.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  probably,  that  their  remains 
are  almost  always  more  numerous  than  those  of  other  orders  of 
mammalia  In  America  they  are  especially  abundant;  and  the 
number  of  new  and  intermediate  types  about  whose  position 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  Palaeontologists,  ren- 
ders it  very  difficult  to  give  a  connected  summary  of  them  with 
any  approach  to  systematic  accuracy.  « 

Spinning  with  the  Perissodactyla,  or  odd-toed  ungulates,  we 
find  the  Equine  animals  remarkably  numerous  and  interesting. 
The  true  horses  of  the  genus  Equus,  so  abimdant  in  the  Post- 
Pliocene  formations,  are  represented  in  the  Pliocene  by  several 
ancestral  forms.  The  most  nearly  allied  to  Equus  is  Pliohipptts, 
consisting  of  animals  about  the  size  of  an  ass,  with  the  lateral 
toes  not  externally  developed,  but  with  some  differences  of  denti- 
tion. Next  come  Protohippiis  and  ffipparion,  in  which  the 
lateral  toes  are  developed  but  are  small  and  functionless.  Then 
we  have  the  allied  genera,  Anehippus,  MerychippuSj  and  ffyohip- 
puSf  related  to  the  European  Hippotherium,  which  were  all  still 
smaller  animals,  Pratohippus  being  only  2^  feet  high.  In  the 
older  deposits  we  come  to  a  series  of  forms,  still  unmistakably 
equine,  but  with  threp  or  more  toes  used  for  locomotion  and  with 
numerous  differentiations  in  form,  proportions,  and  dentition. 
These  constitute  the  family  Anchitheridae.  In  the  Miocene  we 
have  the  genera  AnchUheriwm  (found  also  in  the  European 
Miocene),  Miohippus  and  Mtsohippus,  all  with  three  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  about  the  size  of  a  sheep  or  large  goat.    In  the  Eocene  of 
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Utah  and  Wyoming,  we  get  a  step  further  back,  several  species 
having  been  discovered  about  the  size  of  a  fox  with  four  toes  in 
front  and  three  behind.  These  form  the  genus  Orohippus,  and 
are  the  oldest  ancestral  horse  known.  Pro!  Marsh  points  out  the 
remarkably  perfect  series  of  forms  in  America,  which,  beginning 
with  this  minute  ancient  type,  is  gradually  modified  by  gaining 
increased  size,  increased  speed  by  concentration  of  the  limb-bones, 
elongation  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  canine  teeth  decreased  in 
size,  the  molars  becoming  longer  and  being  coated  with  cement — 
till  we  at  last  come  to  animals  hardly  distinguishable,  specifically, 
from  the  living  horsa 

Allied  to  these,  are  a  series  of  forms  showing  a  transition  to  the 
tapirs,  and  to  the  P^lasotherium  of  the  European  Eocene.  In  the 
Pliocene  we  have  ParaMppus ;  in  the  Miocene  LophMon,  found 
in  the  same  formation  and  in  the  Eocene  of  Europe,  and  allied 
to  the  tapir ;  and  in  the  Eocene,  Palceosyops,  as  large  as  a  rhino- 
ceros, which  had  large  canines  and  was  allied  to  the  tapir  and 
PalcBotJierium ;  pim/nohyus,  forming  the  type  of  a  family  linmo- 
hyidse,  which  included  the  last  genus  and  some  others  mentioned 
further  on ;  and  Hyra/ihyvs,  allied  to  Zophiodon,  and  to  Hyracodcn 
an  extinct  form  of  rhinoceros.  Besides  these  we  have  Zophiothe" 
Hum  (also  from  the  Eocene  of  Europe) ;  Diplaeodan  allied  to 
Limnohyns^hnt  with  affinities  to  modem  Perissodactyla  and  nearly 
as  large  as  a  rhinoceros ;  and  Colonoceras,  also  belonging  to  the 
Limnohyidse,  an  animal  which  was  the  size  of  a  sheep,  and  had 
divergent  protuberances  or  horns  on  its  nose.  A  remarkable 
genus,  Bathmodon^  lately  described  by  Professor  Cope,  and  o 
which  five  species  have  been  found  in  tiie  Eocene  of  New  Mexico 
and  Wyoming,  is  believed  to  form  the  type  of  a  new  family, 
having  some  affinity  to  Palasosyops  and  to  the  extinct  Bronto- 
theridsB.    It  had  large  canine  tusks  but  no  horns. 

The  Bhinocerotidse  are  represented  in  ^^merica  by  the  genus 
Rhinoceros  in  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene,  and  by  Acerutherinm 
and  Hyracodon  in  the  Miocene.  Both  the  latter  were  hornless, 
and  Hyracodon  was  allied  to  the  Eocene  Hyradiyus,  one  of  the 
Lophiodontidae.  In  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  deposits  of  Utah^ 
and  Oregon,  several  remarkable  extinct  rhinoceroses  have  been^ 
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recently  discovered,  forming  the  genus  Dieeratherium.  These  had 
a  pair  of  nasal  horns  placed  side  by  side  on  the  snout,  not  behind 
each  other  as  in  existing  two-homed  rhinoceroses,  the  rest  of 
their  skeleton  resembling  the  hornless  Aeeratherium.  They  were 
of  rather  small  siza 

Next  to  these  extinct  rhinoceroses  come  the  Brontotheridae, 
an  extraordinary  family  of  large  mammalia,  some  of  which 
exceeded  in  bulk  the  largest  living  rhinoceros.  They  had  four 
toes  to  the  front  and  three  to  the  hind  feet,  with  a  pair  of  large 
divergent  horns  on  the  front  of  the  head,  in  both  sexes.  Professor 
Marsh  and  Dr.  Leidy  have  described  four  genera,  Brontotherium, 
TUanotherium,  Megaceraps,  and  Anisacodon,  distinguished  by 
peculiarities  of  dentition.  Though  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
rhinoceroses,  they  show  some  affinity  for  the  gigantic  Dino- 
cerata  of  the  Eocene  to  be  noticed  further  on.  Professor  Cope 
has  since  described  another  genus,  SyTriborodon,  from  the  Mio- 
cene of  Colorado,  with  no  less  than  seven  species,  one  nearly 
the  size  of  an  elephant.  He  thinks  they  had  a  short  tapir-like 
proboscis.  The  species  differ  greatly  in  the  form  of  the  cranium 
and  development  of  the  horn-bearing  processes. 

We  commence  the  Artiodactyla,  or  even-toed  Ungulates,  with 
the  hog  tribe.  These  are  represented  by  species  of  peccaries, 
(Dicoiyles)  from  the  Pliocene  of  Nebraska  and  Oregon ;  and  by 
an  allied  form  Thinohyus,  very  like  Dicoiyles,  but  having  an 
additional  premolar  tooth  and  a  much  smaller  brain-cavity. 
From  the  Miocene  are  three  allied  genera,  NartohyuSy  Lepto- 
chctnis,  and  Perchcerus,  Professor  Cope,  however,  thinks  Lepto- 
chorus  may  be  Lemuroid,  and  allied  to  Menotherium.  The 
Anthracotheridse,  a  family  which  connects  the  Hippopotamidae 
and  Suminants,  and  which  occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe 
and  India,  are  represented  in  America  by  the  genus  ffyopotamtts 
fix)m  the  Miocene  of  Dakota,  and  Elotherium  from  the  Miocene  of 
Oregon  and  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming;  the  latter  genus  being  some- 
times classed  with  the  preceding  family,  and  lately  placed  by 
Professor  Marsh,  in  the  new  order,  Tillodontia.     Professor  Cope 

has  since  described  three  other  genera  from  the  Eocene  of  New 
Vol.  L— 11 
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Mexico:  Meniscotfierium,  having  resemblances  to  Palceosf^ops, 
Hyopotamus,  and  the  limnotheridse  ;  Phenacodtis,  the  size  of  a 
hog,  of  doubtful  position,  but  perhaps  near  JSlotherium  ;  and 
AcJuenodon,  as  laige  as  a  cow,  but  more  hog-like  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Another  new  genus  fix)m  the  Miocene  of  Colorado — 
Pdanax — is  said  by  Professor  Cope  to  come  between  Elotherium 
and  Hippopotamus, 

The  Camelidae  are  very  abundant,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  ancient  fauna  of  America  Procamelus, 
Homocameltis,  and  Megalomeryx,  are  extinct  genera  found  in  the 
Pliocene  formation;  the  first  very  closely  allied  to  the  Old 
World  camel,  the  last  smaller  and  mure  sheep-like.  In  the 
Miocene  two  other  genera  occur,  Pxhrotherium  and  ProtomeryXy 
the  former  allied  to  both  the  camel  and  the  llama. 

Deer  are  represented  by  a  single  species  of  Cervua  in  the 
Pliocene,  while  two  extinct  genera,  Leptomeryx  and  Merycodus, 
are  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits,  the  latter  indicating  a  tran- 
sition between  camels  and  deer.  Two  other  genera,  Hypisodus 
and  ffypertraguliis,  of  very  small  size,  are  said  by  Professor 
Cope  to  be  allied  to  the  Tragulidae  and  to  Leptomeryx, 

The  Bovidse,  or  hollow-horned  ruminants,  are  only  represented 
in  the  Newer  Pliocene  by  a  single  species  of  an  extinct  genus, 
Casoryx,  said  to  be  intermediate  between  antelopes  and  deen 

We  now  come  to  an  exclusively  American  family,  the  Oreo- 
dorUidce,  which  consisted  of  small  animals  termed  by  Dr.  Leidy, 
"ruminating  hogs,"  and  which  had  some  general  structural 
resemblances  to  deer  and  camels.  They  abounded  in  North 
America  during  the  Pliocene,  and  especially  during  the  Miocene 
epoch,  no  less  than  six  genera  and  twenty  species  having  been 
discovered.  Merydius  contains  the  Pliocene  forms;  while 
Oreodon,  Epereodon,  Merychochosms,  Zeptauchenia,  and  Agruh 
chxxn/a  are  Miocene.  The  last  genus  extends  back  into  the 
Eocene  period,  and  shows  affinity  to  the  European  Anoplothe- 
ridsB  of  the  same  epoch. 

Pvoboscidea. — The  Elephantidae  are  only  represented  in 
America  by  one  species  of  Mastodon  and  one  of  Eleph£LB,  in 
the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits.     In  the  Older  Pliocene,  Miocene, 
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and  Upper  Eocene,  no  remains  of  this  order  have  been  found ; 
and  in  1869,  Dr.  Leidy  remarked  on  the  small  average  size  of 
the  extinct  North  American  mammalia,  which  were  almost  all 
smaller  than  their  living  analogues.  Since  then,  however,  won- 
derful discoveries  have  been  made  in  deposits  of  Middle  Eocene 
age  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  of  a  group  of  huge  animals  not 
only  rivalling  the  elephants  in  size,  but  of  so  remarkable  and 
peculiar  a  structure  as  to  require  the  formation  of  a  new  order  of 
mammals — ^Dinocerata — for  their  reception. 

This  order  consists  of  animals  with  generalised  Ungulate  and 
Proboscidean  affinities.  The  lower  jaw  resembles  that  of  the 
hippopotamus ;  they  had  five  toes  on  the  anterior  feet  and  four  on 
the  posterior ;  three  pairs  of  horns,  the  first  pair  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  large  and  perhaps  palmated,  the  second  pair  above  the  eyes, 
while  the  third  and  smallest  stood  out  sideways  on  the  snout. 
They  had  enormous  upper  canines,  of  which  the  roots  entered 
the  middle  horn  cores,  no  upper  incisors,  and  small  molars. 
Professor  Marsh  believes  that  they  had  no  trunk.  The  remains 
discovered  indicate  four  genera,  Dinoceras  (3  sp.),  Tinoceras 
(2  sp.),  UintatJierium  (1  sp.),  and  EdbasUeus  (2  sp.).  Many  other 
names  have  been  given  to  fragments  of  these  animals,  and  even 
those  here  given  may  not  be  all  distinct 

Another  new  order,  Tillodontia,  recently  established  by  Pro- 
fessor Marsh,  is  perhaps  yet  more  remarkable  in  a  zoological 
point  of  view,  since  it  combines  the  characters  of  Camivora, 
Ungulata,  and  Eodents.  These  animals  have  been  formed  into 
two  families,  Tillotheridse  and  Stylinodontida);  and  three  genera, 
Tiikthtrium,  Anchippodvs,  and  Stylinodantia,  All  are  firom  the 
Eocene  of  Wyoming  and  New  Jersey.  Perhaps  to  these  must  be 
added  JElotheriuvi  from  the  Miocene  of  Dakota,  the  other  forms 
being  all  Eocene.  They  were  mostly  animals  of  small  size, 
between  that  of  the  capybara  and  tapir.  The  skidl  resembled  in 
form  that  of  a  bear ;  the  molar  teeth  were  of  Ungulate  type,  and 
the  incisors  like  those  of  a  Bodent ;  but  the  skeleton  was  more 
that  of  the  Ursidse,  the  feet  being  plantigrade.  Professor  Cope 
has  since  described  three  new  genera  from  the  Eocene  of 
New  Mexico,  Ectoganus,  Calamodon,  and  Esthonyx,  comprising 
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seyen  species  allied  to  TUlotherium  and  Anehippodiu,  and  having 
also  relations,  as  Professor  Cope  believes,  with  the  South  American 
Toxodontidse. 

Bodentia. — ^This  order  is  represented  in  the  Pliocene  by  a 
beaver,  a  porcupine,  and  an  American  mouse  {ffesptromys),  all 
extinct  species  of  living  genera,  the  Hystrix  being  an  Old  World 
type;  and  Professor  Cope  has  recently  described  Panolax,  a 
new  genus  of  hares  from  the  Pliocene  of  New  Mexico.  The 
Miocene  deposits  have  furnished  an  extinct  genus  allied  to  the 
hares — PalcBolagus;  one  of  the  squirrel  fi&mily — Ischyromys; 
a  small  extinct  form  of  beaver — PaUEocador ;  and  an  extinct 
mouse — JEnmys.  The  Eocene  strata  of  Wyoming  have  lately 
furnished  two  extinct  forms  of  squirrel,  Paramys  and  Sduravus; 
and  another  of  the  Muridse  (or  mouse  family),  Mysops, 

Cetacea. — Numerous  remains  of  dolphins  and  whales,  be- 
longing to  no  less  than  twelve  genera,  mostly  extinct,  have  been 
found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States, 
from  New  Jersey  to  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana ;  while  seven 
genera  of  the  extinct  family,  Zeuglodontidse,  have  been  found  in 
Miocene  and  Eocene  beds  of  the  same  districts.  Some  remains 
associated  with  these  are  doubtfully  referred  to  the  Seal  family 
(Phocidse)  among  the  Camivora. 

EdentcUa, — ^Till  quite  recently  no  remains  of  this  order  have 
occurred  in  any  North  American  deposits  below  the  Post-Plio- 
cene ;  but  in  1874  Prof.  Marsh  described  some  remains  allied  to 
Megalonyx  and  Mylodon,  from  the  Pliocene  beds  of  California 
and  Idaho,  and  forming  a  new  genus,  Morotherium,  As  these 
remains  have  only  occurred  to  the  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
and  in  Pliocene  deposits*  whose  exact  age  is  not  ascertained,  they 
hardly  affect  the  remarkable  absence  of  this  group  from  the 
whole  of  the  exceedingly  rich  Tertiary  deposits  in  all  other  parts 
of  North  America. 

Oeneral  Rdaiions  of  the  extinct  Tertiary  Mammalia  of  North 
America  and  Europe. — ^Having  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  ex- 
tinct Mammalia  which  inhabited  Europe  and  North  America 
during  the  Tertiary  period,  we  are  enabled  by  comparing  them. 
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to  ascertain  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  see  how  far 
they  elucidate  the  problem  of  the  birth-place  and  subsequent 
migrations  of  the  several  families  and  genera.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  remarkable  features  of  the  Quaternary  (or  Post- 
Pliocene)  fauna  of  North  America,  and  now  proceed  to  discuss 
that  of  the  various  Tertiary  periods,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  extinct  fauna  of  Europe. 

The  Tertiary  Mammalia  of  North  America  at  present  de- 
scribed belong  to  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  genera,  while 
those  of  Europe  are  nearly  double  that  number;  yet  only 
eighteen  genera  are  common  to  the  two  faunas,  and  of  these 
eight  are  living  and  belong  chiefly  to  the  Pliocene  period. 
Taking  first,  the  genera  which  in  America  do  not  go  back  beyond 
the  Pliocene  period  ^ten  in  number),  we  find  that  eight  of  them 
in  Europe  go  back  to  the  Upper  Miocene.  These  are  Felis, 
Psettdcelnrus,  Hipparion,  Cervus,  Mastodon,  JElephas  (in  India), 
Castor  and  ffystriz;  while  another.  Cants,  goes  back  to  the 
Upper  Eocene  and  the  tenth,  liquus,  confined  to  the  newer 
Pliocene  or  perhaps  to  the  Post-Pliocene  in  America,  extends 
back  to  the  older  Pliocene  in  Europe.  Of  the  seven  European 
genera  which  are  confined  to  the  Miocene  period  in  America, 
three,  ffycenodon,  Anchitherium,  and  Lophiodon  go  back  to  the 
Eocene  in  Europe;  three  others,  Machairodus,  Shinoceros,  and 
AcercUfierivm,  are  also  of  Miocene  age  in  Europe;  Amphicy&n  goes 
back  to  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Europe.  Lophiotherium  belongs 
to  the  Eocene  of  both  countries. 

If  we  turn  now  to  families  instead  of  genera,  we  find  that  the 
same  general  rule  prevails.  Mustelidse  (weasels),  Ursidse  (bears), 
true  Equidffi  (horses),  and  Bovidse  (oxeh  &c.),  go  no  further  back 
in  America  than  the  Pliocene,  while  they  all  go  back  to  the 
Miocene  in  Europe.  Suidse  (swine)  and  Anoplotheridee  (extinct) 
are  found  in  the  American  Miocene  and  in  the  European  Eocene. 
Anchitheridse  (extinct)  reach  the  Upper  Eocene  in  America, 
while  in  Europe  they  range  through  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Eocena  Cervidse  (deer)  alone  are  Miocene  in  both  countries. 
There  remain  two  families  in  which  America  has  the  pre- 
eminence.    Camelidae  (camels)  were  wonderfully  developed  in 
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the  American  Pliocene  and  Miocene  periods,  abounding  in 
genera  and  species ;  whereas  in  Europe  the  group  only  exists  in 
the  Post-Pliocene  or  Lower  Pliocene,  with  one  Upper  Miocene 
species  of  Camehis  in  N.  India.  The  Anthracotheridse  (extinct), 
found  only  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  France  and  India,  reach 
even  the  Lower  Eocene  in  America 

These  facts  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  a  want  of  strict  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
— in  part  to  the  imperfection  of  the  record  in  the  latter  country. 
Yet  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  are  altogether  due  to 
these  causes,  because  the  Miocene  beds,  which  are  by  far  the 
best  known  in  America  as  in  Europe,  exhibit  deficiencies  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  less  known  Eocene  deposits.  The  fossil  fauna 
of  both  countries  is  so  rich,  that  we  can  hardly  impute  great  and 
well  marked  differences  to  imperfect  knowledge;  yet  we  find 
such  important  families  as  the  Civets,  Hyaenas,  Giraffes,  and 
Hippopotami  absent  from  America,  with  the  Weasels^  and  Ante- 
lopes almost  so ;  while  America  possesses  almost  all  the  Camelidse, 
two  peculiar  orders,  Dinocerata  and  Tillodontia,  and  four  remark- 
ably peculiar  families,  Limnotheridse,  Lemuravidae,  Oreodontid» 
and  Brontotheridse.  If  then  the  facts  at  present  known  represent 
approximately  the  real  time-relations  of  the  groups  in  question 
on  the  two  continents,  they  render  it  probable  that  weasels,  bears, 
true  horses,  swine,  oxen,  sheep  and  antelopes,  originated  on  the 
Old  World  continent,  and  were  transmitted  to  America  during 
some  part  of  the  Miocene  period ;  while  camels  originated  in  the 
New  World,  and  somewhere  about  the  same  time  passed  over  to 
Europe.  Of  the  extinct  families  common  to  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, the  Anthracotheridse  alone  seem  to  have  had  an 
American  origin.  Of  the  genera  common  to  the  two  countries, 
almost  all  seem  to  have  bad  a  European  origin,  the  only  genera 
of  equal  date  being  the  two  rhinoceroses  and  three  Anchi- 
theridse ;  but  if  the  Brontotheridae  are  allied  to  the  Bhinocerotidae, 
these  latter  may  have  originated  in  America,  although  now  an 
exclusively  Old  World  type.  These  conclusions  are  not  im- 
probable when  we  consider  the  much  gi-eater  size  of  the  Old 
World  continents,  extending  far  into  the  tropics  and  probably 
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always  more  or  less  united  to  the  tropical  areas;  while  the 
evidence  of  the  extinct  mammalia  themselves  shows,  that  South 
America  has  been  for  the  most  part  isolated  from  the  northern 
continent,  and  did  not  take  part  in  the  development  of  its 
characteristic  Tertiary  fauna. 

Before  speculating  further  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  well  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  of  South  American  palsbon- 
tology,  after  which  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  draw 
correct  inferences  from  the  whole  body  of  the  evidence. 

• 

South  America. 

Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  the  interesting  fossil  fauna 
of  this  continent,  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Post-Pliocene 
and  Pliocene  perioda  A  few  remains  have  been  discovered  in 
deposits  believed  to  be  of  Eocene  age,  but  nothing  whatever 
representing  the  vast  intervening  period,  so  rich  in  peculiar 
forms  of  animal  life  both  in  Korth  America  and  Europe. 

Fauna  of  the  Brazilian  caves, — ^What  we  know  of  the  Post- 
Pliocene  period  is  chiefly  due  to  the  long-continued  researches 
of  Dr.  Lund  in  the  caves  of  Central  Brazil,  mostly  situated  in 
a  district  near  the  head  waters  of  the   San  Francisco  river 
in  the  Province  of  Minas  Geraes.     The  caves  are  formed  in 
limestone  rocks,  and  are  so  numerous  that  Dr.   Lund  visited 
thousands,  but  only   sixty   contained  bones  in  any  quantity. 
These  caves  have  a  floor  of  reddish  earth,  often  crowded  with 
Tx)nes.      In   one  experiment,  half  a  cubic  foot  of  this  earth 
contained  jaws  of  400  opossums,  2,000   mice,  besides  remains 
of  bats,  porcupines  and  small  birds.     In  another  trial,  the 
i^hole  of  the  earth  in  a  cavern  was  carried   out  for  examin- 
ation, amounting  to   6,552  firkins ;    and,  from  a  calculation 
made    by   measured    samples,    it    was  estimated   to    contain 
nearly  seven  millions  of  jaw-bones  of   cavies,  opossums,  por- 
cupines, and  mice,  besides  small  birds,  lizards,  and  frogs.     This 
immense  accumulation  is  believed  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  bodies  of  animals  brought  into  the  cavern  by  owls;  and, 
as  these  are  imsocial  birds,  the  quantity  found   imphes  an 
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immense  lapse  of  time,  probably  some  thousands  of  years. 
More  than  100  species  of  Mammalia,  in  all,  were  obtained 
in  these  caves.  Some  were  living  species  or  closely  allied 
to  such;  but  the  majority  were  extinct,  and  a  considerable 
number,  about  one-fourth,  belonged  to  extinct  genera,  or 
genera  not  now  inhabiting  South  America.  Stone  implements 
and  human  remains  were  found  in  several  of  the  caves  with 
extinct  animals.  The  following  enumeration  of  these  remains 
is  from  the  corrected  list  of  M.  Gervais. 

Primates, — ^Extinct  species  of  Cebus,  Callithrix,  and  Jacehtis — 
South  American  genera  of  monkeys;  with  an  extinct  genus, 
Protopithecua — an  animal  of  large  size  but  belonging  to  the 
American  family  Cebidse. 

Chiroptera, — Species  belonging  to  the  South  American  Phyllos- 
tomidse,  and  to  two  South  American  genera  of  other  families. 

Camivora, — Five  species  of  FdiSy  some  allied  to  living  ani- 
mals, others  extinct ;  a  species  of  the  widespread  extinct  genus 
Machairodtis  ;  and  a  small  species  referred  to  Cynodturas,  the 
genus  containing  the  hunting  leopard  now  found  only  in  AMca 
and  India.  Canidae  are  represented  by  Canis  and  Icticyon  (a 
living  Brazilian  species  of  the  latter  genus),  and  the  extinct 
genus  Speothos,  Mustelidse  are  represented  by  extinct  species 
of  the  South  American  genera  Mephitis  and  GcUictis,  Procy- 
onidse,  by  a  species  of  Nasua,  Ursidse,  by  Arctotherium,  a 
genus  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  that  containing 
the  "  spectacled  bear  "  of  Chili 

UngidcUa. — JEqutcs,  Tapinis,  Dicotyles,  Auchenia,  Cervus,  Lep- 
totherium,  and  Antilope,  are  the  cave-genera  of  this  order. 
£qtcus  and  Antelope  are  particularly  interesting,  as  representing 
groups  forming  no  part  of  existing  South  American  zoology; 
while  the  presence  also  of  Leptotherivm,  an  extinct  genus  of 
antelopes,  shows  that  the  group  was  fairly  represented  in  South 
America  at  this  comparatively  recent  period. 

Prdbosddea, — ^A  species  of  Mastodon,  found  also  in  the  Pliocene 
of  La  Plata,  represents  this  order. 

Bodentia, — These  abound.  Dasyprocta,  Ccdogenys,  Cavia, 
Kerodon,  all  living  genera   of   Caviidae,  are   represented   by 
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extinct  species.  Cercolabes,  the  '  tree  porcupine  *  (Cercolabidae) 
lias  two  species,  one  as  large  as  a  peccary;  Myopotamvs,  Zoncheres, 
Carterodon,  are  existing  genera  of  spiny  rats  (Echimyidae) ; 
and  there  are  two  extinct  genera  of  the  same  family,  Loncho- 
johorus  and  Phyllomys,  Lagostomus  (Chinchillidae),  the  visca- 
cha  of  the  Pampas,  is  represented  by  an  extinct  species. 
There  is  also  an  extinct  species  of  Zeptis;  several  species  of 
^esperomys  and  Oxymyctervs;  and  a  large  Arvicold,  a  genus  not 
living  in  South  America. 

Edentata, — These,  which  constitute  the  great  feature  of  the 
existing  South  American  fauna,  were  still  more  abundant  and 
Araried  in  the  Gave  period,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  most  of 
tiiem  are  extinct  genera.  The  armadillos  are  alone  represented 
"by  living  forms,  Dasypm^  and  X&n,urus  ;  Eurydon  and  Hetero- 
<ion,  are  extinct  genera  of  the  same  family,  as  well  as  Chlamydo- 
^herium — huge  armadillos  the  size  of  a  tapir  or  rhinoceros,  and 
J^achytJierium,  which  was  nearly  as  large.  The  ant-eaters  are 
x-epresented  only  by  Glossotheriumy  an  extinct  form  allied  to 
Jd^yrmecophaga  and  Manis.  The  sloths  were  more  numerous, 
iDeing  represented  by  the  extinct  genera  Ccelodon,  Sphefiiodon 
^nd  Ochotherium,  the  last  of  large  size.  The  huge  terrestrial 
sloths — Megatheridse,  also  abounded;  there  being  species  of 
Megatherium  and  Megalonyx,  as  well  as  the  allied  Scelidotherium, 
^rapposed  to  have  some  aflBnity  for  the  African  Orycteropus, 

Marsupials. — No  new  forms  of  these  appear,  but  numerous 
Species  of  Bidelphys,  all  closely  allied  to  opossums  still  living 

South  America. 


The  preceding  sketch  of  the  wonderful  cave  fauna  of  Central 
il,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  represents,  in  the  main,  a 
;{>eriod  of  great  antiquity.  Not  only  are  almost  the  whole  of 
^^e  species  extinct,  but  there  are  twenty  extinct  genera,  and  three 
^others  not  now  inhabitants  of  South  America.  The  fact  that  so 
few  remains  of  the  living  animals  of  the  country  are  found  in 
^tiiese  caves,  indicates  that  some  change  of  physical  conditions 
lias  occurred  since  they  were  the  receptacles  of  so  many  of  the 
larger  animals;  and  the  presence  of  many  extinct  genera  of 
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large  size,  especially  among  the  Edentata  and  American  fJamilies 
of  Bodento,  are  additional  proofs  of  a  very  high  antiquity. 
Yet  many  of  these  cave  animals  are  closely  allied  to  those 
which  are  found  in  North  America  in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits 
only,  so  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  cave-fauna  to 
be  of  much  earlier  date.  But  the  great  amount  of  organic 
change  it  implies,  must  give  us  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  vast 
periods  of  time,  as  measured  by  years,  which  are  included  in 
this,  the  most  recent  of  all  geological  epochs. 

Flioeene  Period  of  Temperate  SaiUh  America. — We  have  now 
to  consider  the  numerous  remains  of  extinct  animals  found  in 
various  deposits  in  the  Pampas,  and  in  Patagonia,  and  a  few  in 
Bolivia.  The  age  of  these  is  uncertain;  but  as  they  are  very 
similar  to  the  cave-fauna,  though  containing  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  extinct  genera  and  some  very  remarkable  new 
forms,  they  cannot  be  very  much  older,  and  are  perhaps  best 
referred  at  present  to  the  newer  portion  of  the  Pliocene 
formation. 

Camivora. — The  genus  Mcuhairodus  or  sabre-toothed  tigers, 
represents  the  Felidae.  There  are  several  species  of  wolves 
(Canis) ;  a  weasel  (Mustela) ;  two  bears  of  the  Brazilian  cave- 
genus  Arctotherivm;  and  the  extinct  European  genus  ffycenarctos, 

Ungulata. — ^There  are  two  species  of  Equus,  found  in  the 
Pampas,  Chili,  and  Bolivia;  two  of  Macrauchenia,  an  extra- 
ordinary extinct  group  allied  to  the  tapir  and  Palceotherium,  but 
with  the  long  neck,  and  general  size  of  a  cameL  A  second 
species  found  on  the  highlands  of  Bolivia  is  much  smaller. 

A  more  recent  discovery,  in  Patagonia,  is  the  almost  perfect 
series  of  teeth  of  a  large  animal  named  Homalodantotherium;  and 
which  is  l)elieved  by  Professor  Flower,  who  has  described  it,  to 
have  been  allied  to  Rhinoceros,  and  still  more  to  the  Miocene 
Hyracodon  from  North  America;  and  also  to  present  some 
resemblances  to  Macrauchenia,  and  though  much  more  remotely, 
to  the  curious  genus  Nesodon  mentioned  further  on. 

The  Artiodactyla,  or  even-toed  Ungulates,  are  represented  by  a 
species  of  Dicotyles,  or  peccary,  found  in  the  deposits  of  the 
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Pampas ;  by  Atichenia,  or  llama,  of  which  three  extinct  species 
inhabited  Bolivia,  in  which  country  two  allied  but  extinct 
genera,  Palceolama  and  Camelotherium,  have  also  been  found. 
Three  species  of  deer  {Cervus),  from  the  Pampas  deposits,  com- 
plete the  list  of  Pliocene  Ungulates. 

Probamdea. — ^The  cave  species  of  Mastodon  is  found  also  in 
the  Pampas  deposits,  and  another  in  the  Andes  of  Chili  and 
^Bolivia. 

Bodents, — ^These  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  caves.    There 

are  species  of  the  existing  genera,  Kerodoii  and  Cavia  (Caviidsd) ; 

Xoffostomtis    (Chinchillidce) ;     Ctenomys    (Octodontidae) ;    Lepus 

(hare) ;   Hesperomys   and   Oxyviycterus  (Murid»)  ;  Arvicola,  a 

genus  not  living  in  South  America ;  and  an  extinct  genus.  Car- 

cUodus,    There  is  also  a  remarkable  extinct  form,  Typotherium, 

lai^r  than  the  capybara,  and  having  affinities  to  Edentates  and 

Ungulates.  Three  species  have  been  found  in  the  Pampas  deposits. 

JSdentcUa, — ^These  are  as  abundant  and  remarkable  as  in  the 

cave  deposits.    ScelidofJierium,  Megatherium,  Megaionyx,  Glosso- 

therium  and  Dasypus,  have  already  been  noticed  as  from  the 

Brazilian  caves.    We  have  here,  in  addition,  the  huge  Mylodon 

allied  to  the  Megatherium,  and  the  allied  genera — Onathopsis 

and  Lestodon.    We  then  come  to  the  huge  extinct  armadillos, 

Glyptodon  and  Schistopleurum,  the  former  consisting  of  numerous 

Species,  some  of  which  were  as  large  as  an  elephant.    Another 

genus,  Eutatus,  is  allied  to  the  living  three-banded  armadillos ; 

ajid  a  species  of  the  existing  genus  Buphractvs  has  been  found 

ixi  Bolivia 

Toxodontidce. — There  remain  a  number  of  huge  animals 
x^valling  the  Megatherium  in  size,  and  forming  the  genera 
37oxodon  and  Nesodon,  but  whose  position  is  doubtful.  •  Several 
Species  have  been  found  in  the  deposits  of  the  Pampas  and 
l^atagonia  They  are  allied  at  once  to  Ungulates,  Rodents,  Eden- 
t^ites,  and  the  aquatic  Sirenia,  in  so  puzzling  a  manner  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  determine  to  what  order  they  belong,  or  whether 
tiliey  require  a  new  order  to  be  formed  for  their  reception.  Some 
^Te  believed  to  date  back  to  the  Miocene  period,  and  they 
ixidicate  what  strange  forms  may  still  be  discovered,  should  any 
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productive  deposits  be  found  in  South  America  of  middle  Ter- 
tiary aga 

Pliocene  Mammalia  of  the  Antilles. — These  may  be  noticed 
here,  as  they  are  of  special  interest,  proving  the  connection  of 
the  larger  West  Indian  Islands  with  the  Continent  some  time  in 
the  later  Tertiary  period.  They  consist  of  remains  of  two  large 
animals  belonging  to  the  South  American  ChinchillidaB,  found  in 
cave  deposits  in  the  island  of  Anguilla,  and  forming  two  new 
genera,  Amilyrhiza  and  Loxomylus;  and  remain  allied  to  Mega- 
lonyx  from  Cuba,  which  have  been  named  Megalocnus  and 
Myatnorphtis. 

Eocene  fauna  of  South  America. — ^The  few  remains  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Pampas  which  are  believed 
to  be  of  Eocene  age,  are  exceedingly  interestiog,  because  they 
show  us  another  change  in  the  scenery  of  the  great  drama  of 
life ;  there  being  apparently  a  considerable  resemblance,  at  this 
epoch,  between  South  America  and  Europe.  They  consist  of  a 
large  extinct  feline  animal,  EtUemnodus;  of  Balceotherium  and 
Anoplotherium,  the  well-known  extinct  Ungulates  of  the. Euro- 
pean Tertiaries,  and  which  have  never  been  found  in  North 
America;  and  of  three  genera  of  Bodents, — Theridromys,  allied 
to  EchimySy  and  found  also  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  of  France ; 
Megamys^  allied  to  the  living  Gajpromys  of  the  Antilles,  and 
also  to  PaloBomys,  an  extinct  form  of  the  French  Miocene ;  and 
a  very  large  animal  referred  to  Arvicola,  a  genus  found  also  in 
the  Pliocene  deposits  of  South  America,  and  abundant  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.     No  Edentates  have  been  found. 

The  resemblances  of  this  fauna  to  that  of  Europe  rather  than 
to  any  part  of  America,  are  so  strong,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
accidental  We  greatly  want,  however,  more  information  on  this 
point,  as  well  as  some  corresponding  evidences  as  to  the  condition 
of  West  and  South  Africa  about  the  same  epoch,  before  we  can 
venture  to  speculate  on  their  bearing  as  regards  the  early  mi- 
grations of  oi*ganic  forms. 

Oeneral  Remarks  on  the  Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna  of  the  Old 
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and  New  Worlds, — Leaving  the  more  special  applications  of 
palaeontological  evidence  to  be  made  ailer  discussing  the  relations 
of  the  existing  fauna  of  the  several  regions,  we  propose  here  to 
indicate  briefly,  some  of  the  more  general  deductions  firom  the 
evidence  which  has  now  been  laid  before  our  readers. 

The 'first,  and  perhaps  the  most  startling  fact  brought  out  by 
oar  systematic  review,  is  the  very  recent  and  almost  imiversal 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  fauna,  over 
aJl  the  areas  we  have  been  considering ;  a  change  which  seems 
to  be  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  past  history  of  the  same 
countries  as  revealed  by  the  geological  record  In  Europe,  in 
!NoTth  America,  and  in  South  America,  we  have  evidence  that  a 
very  similar  change  occurred  about  the  same  time.  In  all  three 
'we  find,  in  the  most  recent  deposits — cave-earths,  peat-bogs,  and 
gravels — the  remains  of  a  whole  series  of  large  animals,  which 
have  since  become  wholly  extinct  or  only  survive  in  far-distant 
lands.  In  Europe,  the  great  Irish  elk,  the  Machairod'kis  and 
cave-lion,  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  elephant ; — ^in  North 
.America,  equally  large  felines,  horses  and  tapirs  larger  than  any 
^ow  living,  a  llama  as  large  as  a  camel,  great  mastodons  and 
^ephants,  and  abundance  of  huge  megatheroid  animals  of  almost 
equal  size ; — ^in  South  America  these  same  megatheroids  in  greater 
variety,  numerous  huge  armadillos,  a  mastodon,  large  horses  and 
tapirs,  large  porcupines,  two  forms  of  antelope,  numerous  bears  and 
Celines,including  dLMachairodus,  and  a  large  monkey, — have  all  be- 
oome  extinct  since  the  deposition  of  the  most  recent  of  the  fossil- 
TDearing  strata.  This  is  certainly  not  a  great  while  ago,  geologi- 
cally ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  great  organic  revolution, 
implying  physical  changes  of  such  vast  proportions  that  they 
:Kiiust  have  been  due  to  causes  of  adequate  intensity  and  propor- 
tionate range,  has  taken  place  since  man  lived  on  the  earth. 
TThis  is  proved  to  have  been  the  case  in  Europe,  and  is  supported 
\yj  much  evidence  both  as  regards  North  and  South  America. 

It  is  clear  that  so  complete  and  sudden  a  change  in  the  higher 
Corms  of  life,  does  not  represent  the  normal  state  of  things. 
Species  and  genera  have  not,  at  all  times,  become  so  rapidly 
extinct     The  time  occupied  by  the  "  Eecent  period,"  that  is  the 
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time  since  these  changes  took  place  is,  geologically,  minute. 
The  time  of  the  whole  of  the  Post- Pliocene  period,  as  measured 
by  the  amount  of  physical  and  general  organic  change  known  to 
have  taken  place,  is  exceedingly  small  when  compared  with  the 
duration  of  the  Pliocene  period,  and  still  smaller,  probably,  as 
compared  with  the  Miocene.  Yet  during  these  two  periods  we 
meet  with  no  such  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  forms  of  life,  no 
such  radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  fauna  (though  the 
number  of  specific  and  generic  changes  may  be  as  great)  as  we 
find  in  passing  from  the  Post-Pliocene  to  recent  times.  For 
example,  in  Central  Europe  numerous  hyaenas,  rhinoceroses,  and 
antelopes,  with  the  great  MachairodtLs,  continued  &om  Miocene 
all  through  Pliocene  into  Post-Pliocene  times;  while  hippo- 
potami and  elephants  continued  to  live  through  a  good  part  of 
the  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  periods, — and  then  all  suddenly 
became  extinct  or  left  the  country.  In  North  America  there  has 
been  more  movement  of  the  fauna  in  all  the  periods ;  but  we 
have  similar  great  felineS;^  horses,  mastodons,  and  elephants,  in 
the  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  periods,  while  Rhinoceros  is  com- 
mon to  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene,  and  camels  range  continuously 
from  Miocene,  through  Pliocene,  to  Post-Pliocene  times ; — ^when 
all  alike  became  extinct  Even  in  South  America  the  evidence  is, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  all  the  s^me  way.  We  find  Machairodvs,  Equus, 
Mastodon^  Megatherium^  ScelidotJierium,  Megaionyx,  and  numerous 
gigantic  armadillos,  alike  in  the  caves  and  in  the  stratified 
tertiary  deposits  of  the  Pampas ; — yet  all  have  since  passed  away. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  are  now  in  an  altogether 
exceptional  period  of  the  earth  s  history.  We  live  in  a  zoologi- 
cally impoverished  world,  from  which  aUthe  hiigest,and  fiercest, 
and  strangest  forms  have  recently  disappeared  ;  and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  a  much  better  world  for  us  now  they  have  gone.  Yet  it 
is  surely  a  marvellous  fact,  and  one  that  has  hardly  been  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon,  this  sudden  dying  out  of  so  many  large 
mammalia,  not  in  one  place  only  but  over  half  the  land  surface 
of  the  globe.  \  We  cannot  but  believe  that  there  must  have  been 
some  physical  cause  for  this  great  change ;  and  it  must  have 
been  a  cause  capable  of  acting  almost  simultaneously  over  laige 
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portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  one  which,  as  far  as  the 
Tertiary  period  at  least  is  concerned,  was  of  an  exceptional  cha- 
racter. Such  a  cause  exists  in  the  great  and  recent  physical  change 
known  as  "  the  Glacial  epoch."    We  have  proof  in  both  Europe 
and  North  America,  that  just  about  the  time  these  large  animals 
^were  disappearing,  all  the  northern  parts  of  these  continents 
^were  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  ice ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
telieve  that  the  presence  of  this  large  quantity  of  ice  (known  to 
Iiave  been  thousands  of  feet  if  not  some  miles  in  thickness)  must 
Iiave   acted  in  various  ways  to  have  produced  alterations  of 
level  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  vast  local  floods,  which  would  have 
combined  with  the  excessive  cold  to  destroy  animal  life.    There 
ifi  great  difference  of  opinion  among  geologists  and  physicists  as 
t;o  the  extent,  nature,  and  duration  of  the  Glacial  epoch.    Some 
believe  it  to  have  prevailed  alternately  in  the  northern  and 
Qouthem  hemispheres ;  others  that  it  was  simultaneous  in  both. 
Some  think  there  was  a  succession  of  cold  periods,  each  lasting 
Tnanj  thousands  of  years,  but  with  intercalated  warm  periods  of 
equal  duration ;  others  deny  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  such 
ohanges,  and  maintain  that  the  Glacial  epoch  was  one  continuous 
{)eTiod  of  arctic  conditions  in  the  temperate  zones,  with  some 
fluctuations  perhaps  but  with  no  regular  alternations  of  warm 
j>eriods.    Some  believe  in  a  huge  ice-cap  covering  the  whole 
xiorthem  hemisphere  from  the  pole  to  near  50"  north  latitude 
in  the  eastern,  and  40°  in  the  western  hemisphere  ;  while  others 
ionpute  the  observed  effects  either  to  glaciers  from  local  centres, 
or  to  floating  icebergs  of  vast  size  passing  over  the  surface  during 
^  period  of  submersion. 

Without  venturing  to  decide  which  of  these  various  theories 
"Vrill  be  ultimately  proved  to  be  correct,  we  may  state,  that 
t^liere  is  an  increasing  belief  among  geologists  in  the  long  dura- 
t^ion  of  this  ice-period,  and  the  vast  extent  and  great  thick- 
Xiess  attained  by  the  ice-sheet.  One  of  the  most  recent,  and 
Xiot  the  least  able,  of  the  writers  on  this  question  (Mr.  Belt)  shows 
strong  reasons  for  adopting  the  view  that  the  ice-period  was 
simultaneous  in  both  hemispheres ;  and  he  calculates  that  the 
^ast  amount  of  water  abstracted  from  the  ocean  ai^d  locked  up 
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in  mountains  of  ice  around  the  two  poles,  would  lower  the  general 
level  of  the  ocean  about  2,000  feet.  This  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  general  elevation  of  the  land  to  the  same  amount,  and  would 
thus  tend  to  intensify  the  cold ;  and  this  elevation  may  enable 
us  to  understand  the  recent  discoveries  of  signs  of  glacial 
action  at  moderate  elevations  in  Central  America  and  Brazil,  far 
within  the  tropics.  At  the  same  time,  the  weight  of  ice  piled  up 
in  the  north  would  cause  the  laud  surface  to  sink  there,  perhaps 
unequally,  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  interior  crust 
of  the  earth ;  and  since  the  weight  has  been  removed  land  would 
rise  again,  still  somewhat  in*egularly ;  and  thus  the  phenomena 
of  raised  beds  of  arctic  shells  in  temperate  latitudes,  are  ex- 
plained. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  phenomena  we  have  been  con- 
sidering— of  the  recent  changes  of  the  mammalian  fauna  in 
Europe,  North  America,  South  Temperate  America,  and  the 
highlands  of  Brazil — are  such  as  might  be  explained  by  the  most 
extreme  views  as  to  the  extent  and  vastness  of  the  ice-sheet, 
and  especially  as  to  its  simultaneous  occurrence  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  ;  and  where  two  such  completely  in- 
dependent sets  ot  facts  are  found  to  combine  harmoniously,  and 
supplement  each  other  on  a  particular  hypothesis,  the  e^ddence 
in  favour  of  that  hypothesis  is  greatly  strengthened.  An  ob- 
jection that  will  occur  to  zoologists,  may  here  be  noticed.  K 
the  Glacial  epoch  extended  over  so  much  of  the  temperate  and 
even  parts  of  the  tropical  zone,  and  led  to  the  extinction  of  so 
many  forms  of  life  even  within  the  tropics,  how  is  it  that  so 
much  of  the  purely  tropical  fauna  of  South  America  has  main- 
tained itself,  and  that  there  are  still  such  a  vast  number  of 
forms,  both  of  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  that  seem 
organized  for  an  exclusive  existence  in  tropical  forests  ?  Now 
Mr.  Belt's  theory,  of  the  subsidence  of  the  ocean  to  the  extent  of 
about  2,000  feet,  supplies  an  answer  to  this  objection ;  for  we 
should  thus  have  a  tract  of  lowland  of  an  average  width  of 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  added  to  the  v/hole  east  coast  of  Central 
and  South  America.  This  tract  would,  no  doubt,  become  covered 
with  forests  as  it  was  slowly  formed,  would  enjoy  a  perfectly 
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tropical  climate,  and  would  thus  afford  an  ample  area  for  the 
continued  existence  and  development  of  the  typical  South 
.American  fauna ;  even  had  glaciers  descended  in  places  so  low 
as  what  is  now  the  level  of  the  sea,  which,  however,  there  is  no 
xeason  to  believe  they  ever  did.  It  is  probable  too,  that  this 
low  tract,  which  all  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  be  of  con- 
siderable width,  offered  that  passage  for  intermigration  between 
^ITorth  and  South  America,  which  led  to  the  sudden  appearance 
in  the  former  country  in  Post-Pliocene  times,  of  the  huge  Mega- 
'fcheroids  from  the  latter ;  a  migration  which  took  place  in  op- 
posite directions  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

The  birth-place  and  migrations  of  some  mam/maltan  families 
OLud  genera, — We  have  now  to  consider  a  few  of  those  cases 
In  which  the  evidence  already  at  our  command,  is  sufficiently 
definle  and  complete,  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  some  con- 
fidence as  to  the  last  movements  of  several  important  groups  of 
xoammalia. 

Primaies. — ^The  occurrence  in  North  America  of  numerous 
£brms  of  Lemuroidea,  forming  two  extinct  families,  which  are 
l)elieved  by  American  palaeontologists  to  present  generalized 
features  of  both  Lemuridae  and  Hapalidse,  while  in  Europe  only 
Xiemurine  forms  allied  to  those  of  Africa  have  occurred  in 
deposits  of  the  same  age  (Eocene),  renders  it  possible  that  the 
X^rimates  may  have  originated  in  America,  and  sent  one  branch 
tH>  South  America  to  form  the  Hapalidse  and  Cebidae,  and 
cuiother  to  the  Old  World,  giving  rise  to  the  lemurs  and  true 
^pes.  But  the  fact  that  apes  of  a  high  degree  of  organization 
occur  in  the  European  Miocene,  while  in  the  Eocene,  a  monkey 
TDelieved  to  have  relations  to  the  Lemuroids  and  Cebidae  has  also 
iDeen  discovered,  make  it  more  probable  that  the  ancestral  forms 
of  this  order  originated  in  the  Old  World  at  a  still  earlier  period. 
^Ihe  absence  of  any  early  tertiary  remains  from  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  two  hemispheres,  renders  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
clefinite  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  groups  which  were,  no 
doubt,  always  best  developed  in  tropical  regions. 

Camivora. — This  is  a  very  ancient  and  wide-spread  group,  the 
families  and  genera  of  which  had  an  extensive  range  in  very 
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early  times.  The  true  bears  {Ursus)  are  almost  the  only 
important  genus  that  seems  to  have  recently  migrated.  In 
Europe  it  dates  back  to  the  Older  Pliocene,  while  in  North 
America  it  is  Post-Pliocene  only.  Bears,  therefore,  seem  to 
have  passed  into  America  from  the  Palsearctic  region  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Pliocene  period.  They  probably  came  in  on  the 
north-west,  and  passed  down  the  Andes  into  South  America, 
where  one  isolated  species  still  exists. 

Ung^ilcUa, — Horses  are  very  interesting.  In  Europe  they  date 
back  under  various  forms  to  the  Miocene  period,  and  true  Equus 
to  the  Older  Pliocene.  In  North  America  they  are  chiefly 
Pliocene,  true  Eqwus  being  Post-Pliocene,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  species  Newer  Pliocene ;  but  numerous  ancestral  forms  date 
back  to  the  Miocene  and  Eocene,  giving  a  more  perfect  ''  pedi- 
gree of  the  horse  "  than  the  European  forms,  and  going  back  to  a 
more  primitive  type — Orohipptis.  In  South  America,  Hquus  is 
the  only  genus,  and  is  Post-Pliocene  or  at  most  Newer  Pliocena 
While,  therefore,  the  ancient  progenitors  of  the  Equidse  were 
common  to  North  America  and  Europe,  in  Miocene  and  even 
Eocene  times,  true  horses  appear  to  have  arisen  in  the  Palsarctic 
region,  to  have  passed  into  North  America  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Pliocene  period,  and  thence  to  have  spread  over  all  suitable 
districts  in  South  America.  They  were  not,  however,  able  to 
maintain  themselves  permanently  in  their  new  territory,  and  all 
became  extinct ;  while  in  their  birth-place,  the  Old  World,  they 
continue  to  exist  under  several  varied  forms. 

True  tapirs  are  an  Old  World  group.  They  go  back  to  the 
Lower  Miocene  in  Europe,  while  in  both  North  and  South 
America  they  are  exclusively  Post-Pliocene.  They  occur  in 
France  down  to  the  Newer  Pliocene,  and  must,  about  that 
time,  have  entered  America.  The  land  connection  by  which 
this  and  so  many  other  animals  passed  between  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds  in  late  Tertiary  times,  was  almost  certainly  in  the 
North  Pacific,  south  of  Behring's  Straits,  where,  as  will  be  seen 
by  our  general  map,  there  is  a  large  expanse  of  shallow  water, 
which  a  moderate  elevation  would  convert  into  dry  land,  in  a 
sufficiently  temperate  latitude. 
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The  "peccaxy  (Dicotyles),  now  a  characteristic  South  Americau 
genus,  is  a  recent  immigrant  from  North  America,  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  developed  from  ancestral  forms  of  swine 
dating  back  to  the  Miocene  period. 

Antelopes  are  an  Old  World  tj^e,  but  a  few  of  them  appear  to 
liave  entered  North,  and  reached  South  America  in  late  Pliocene 
times.  Camels,  strange  to  say,  are  a  special  North  American  type, 
since  they  abounded  in  that  continent  under  yarious  ancient 
forms  in  the  Miocene  period.  Towards  ihe  end  of  that  period 
t^hey  appear  to  have  entered  eastern  Asia,  and  developed  into  the 
Siberian  Meryeotherium  and  the  North  Indian  Camelus,  while 
In  the  Pliocene  age  the  ancestral  llamas  entered  South 
America 

Cermdm  are  a  wide-spread  northern  type  in  their  generalized 
form,  but  true  deer  {Cervus)  are  Palsearctic.  They  abounded  in 
^Europe  in  Miocene  times,  but  only  appear  in  North  and  South 
.America  in  the  later  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  periods. 

True  oxen  {Bovirue)  seem  to  be  an  Oriental  type  (Miocene), 
xvhile  they  appear  in  Europe  only  late  in  the  Pliocene  period, 
and  in  America  are  confined  to  the  Post-Pliocene. 

Elephants  (Elephaniidce)  are  an  Old  World  type,  abounding 
in  the  Miocene  period  in  Europe  and  India,  and  first  appearing 
xn  America  in  Post-Pliocene  or  later  Pliocene  times.  Ancestral 
forms,  doubtfully  Proboscidean  {Dinocerata),  existed  in  North 
America  in  the  Eocene  period,  but  these  became  extinct  without 
^Leaving  any  direct  descendants,  unless  the  Brontotheridce  and 
X'hinoceroses  may  be  so  considered. 

Marsupials  are  almost  certainly  a  recent  introduction  into 
South  and  North  America  from  Asia.  They  existed  in  Europe 
in  Eocene  and  Miocene  times,  and  presumably  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Old  World ;  but  no  trace  of  them  appears  in 
iTorth  or  South  America  before  the  Post-Pliocene  period. 

Edentata. — These  oflTer  a  most  curious  and  difficult  problem. 
In  South  America  they  abound,  and  were  so  much  more  nu- 
Xnerous  and  varied  in  the  Post-Pliocene  and  Pliocene,  that  wc 
xnay  be  sure  they  lived  also  in  the  preceding  Miocene  period.  A 
few  living  Edentates  are  scattered  over  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
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they  flourished  in  Europe  during  the  Miocene  age — Rnimals  as 
large  (in  some  species)  as  a  rhinoceros,  and  most  allied  to  living 
African  forms.  In  North  America  no  trace  of  Edentata  has  been 
found  earlier  than  the  Post-Pliocene  period,  or  perhaps  the  Newer 
Pliocene  on  the  west  coast  Neither  is  there  any  trace  of  them 
in  South  America  in  the  Eocene  formations ;  but  this  may  well 
be  owing  to  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
that  epoch.  Their  absence  from  North  America  is,  however, 
probably  real ;  and  we  have  to  account  for  their  presence  in  the 
Old  World  and  ih  South  America.  Their  antiquity  is  no  doubt 
very  great,  and  thie  point  of  divergence  of  the  Old  World  and 
South  American  groups,  may  take  us  back  to  early  Eocene,  or 
even  to  Pre-Eocene  times.  The  distribution  of  land  and  sea  may 
then  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is  now ;  and  to  those 
who  would  create  a  continent  to  account  for  the  migrations  of 
a  beetle,  nothing  would  seem  more  probable  than  that  a  South 
Atlantic  continent,  then  united  parts  of  what  are  now  Africa 
and  South  America  There  is,  however,  so  much  evidence  for 
the  general  permanence  of  what  are  now  the  great  continents 
and  deep  oceans,  that  Professor  Huxley's  supposition  of  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  land  round  the  borders  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  in  Mesozoic  times,  best  indicates  the  probable  area  in 
which  the  Edentate  type  originated,  and  thence  spread  over  much 
of  the  Old  World  and  South  America.  But  while  in  the  latter 
country  it  flourished  and  increased  with  little  check,  in  the 
other  great  continents  it  was  soon  overcome  by  the  competition 
of  higher  forms,  only  leaving  a  few  small-sized  representatives 
in  Africa  and  Asia. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

VAKIOUS  EXTINCT  ANIMALS; — ^AND  ON  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE 
GENERA  OF  INSECTS  AND  LAND  MOLLUSCA. 

SXTIKOT  MAMMALIA  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

These  have  all  been  obtained  from  caves  and  late  Tertiary  or 
Post-Tertiary  deposits,  and  consist  of  a  large  number  of  extinct 
forms,  some  of  gigantic  size,  but  all  marsupials  and  allied  to  the 
existing  faima.  There  are  numerous  fonns  of  kangaroos,  some 
larger  than  any  living  species ;  and  among  these  are  two  genera, 
Protemnodon  and  Sthenurvs,  which  Professor  Garrod  has  lately 
shown  to  have  been  allied,  not  to  any  Australian  forms,  but  to 
the  Dendrolagi  or  tree-kangaroos  of  New  Guinea.  We  have 
also  remains  of  Tkyladnus  and  Dasyurus,  which  now  only  exist 
in  Tasmania  ;  and  extinct  species  of  Hypdprymnus  and  Phasco- 
hmys,  the  latter  as  large  as  a  tapir.  Among  the  more  remarkable 
extinct  genera  are  Diprotodon,  a  huge  thick-limbed  animal 
allied  to  the  kangaroos,  but  nearly  as  large  as  an  elephant; 
^ototJierium,  having  characters  of  MacropTis  and  Phascolardos 
combined,  and  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros ;  and  TJiylacoleo,  a  pha- 
langer-like  marsupial  nearly  as  large  as  a  L'on,  and  supposed  by 
I^rofessor  Owen  to  have  been  of  carnivorous  habits,  though  this 
Opinion  is  not  held  by  other  naturalists. 

Here  then  we  find  the  same  phenomena  as  in  the  other  coun- 
tries we  have  already  discussed, — the  very  recent  disappearance 
of  a  large  number  of  peculiar  forms,  many  of  them  far  surpassing 
In  size  any  that  continue  to  exist.  It  hardly  seems  probable 
tlmt  in  this  case  their  disappearance  can  have  been  due  Ui  the 
direct  effects  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  since  no  very  extensive  glacia- 
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tion  could  have  occurred  in  a  country  like  Australia ;  but  if  the 
ocean  sank  2,000  feet,  the  great  eastern  mountain  range  might 
have  given  rise  to  local  glaciers.  It  is,  however,  almost  certain 
that  during  late  Tertiary  times  Australia  must  have  been  much 
more  extensive  than  it  is  now.  This  is  necessary  to  allow  of  the 
development  of  its  peculiar  and  extensive  fauna,  especially  as  we 
see  that  that  fauna  comprised  animals  rivalling  in  bulk  those  of 
the  great  continents.  It  is  further  indicated  by  the  relations 
with  New  Guinea,  already  alluded  to,  and  by  the  general  character 
of  the  various  faunas  which  compose  the  Australian  r^on,  de- 
tails of  which  wiU  be  found  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  work. 
The  lowering  of  the  ocean  during  the  Glacial  period  would  be 
favourable  to  the  still  further  development  of  the  fauna  of  such 
a  country ;  and  it  is  to  the  unfavourable  conditions  produced  by 
its  subsequent  rising — equivalent  to  a  depression  of  the  land  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  feet — ^that  we  must  impute  the 
extinction  of  so  many  remarkable  groups  of  animals.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  and  the  consequent 
(apparent)  subsidence  of  the  land,  might  have  been  rapid  as 
compared  ^ith  the  rate  at  which  large  animals  can  become 
modified  to  meet  new  conditions.  Extensive  tracts  of  fertile 
land  might  have  been  submerged,  and  the  consequent  crowding 
of  large  numbers  of  species  and  individuals  on  limited  areas 
would  have  led  to  a  struggle  for  existence  in  which  the  less 
adapted  and  less  easily  modifiable,  not  the  physically  weaker, 
would  succumb. 

There  is,  however,  another  cause  for  the  extinction  of  large 
rather  than  small  animals  whenever  an  important  change  of 
conditions  occurs,  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  corre- 
spondent,^ but  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  adduced  by  Mr. 
Darwin  or  by  any  other  writer  on  the  subject.  It  is  dependent 
on  the  fact,  that  large  animals  as  compared  with  small  ones  are 
almost  invariably  slow  breeders,  and  as  they  also  necessarily 
exist  in  much  smaller  numbers  in  a  given  area,  they  offer  far 
less  materials  for  favourable  variations  than  do  smaller  animals. 
In  such  an  extreme  case  as  that  of  the  rabbit  and  elephant,  the 

'  Mr.  John  Hickman  of  Desborongh. 
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young  bom  each  year  in  the  world  are  probably  as  some  millions 
to  one ;  and  it  is  very  easily  conceivable  that  in  a  thousand 
years  the  former  might,  under  pressure  of  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions, become  modified  into  a  distinct  species,  while  the  latter, 
not  ofierii^  enough  favourable  variations  to  effect  a  suitable 
adaptation,  would  become  extinct.  We  must  also  remember 
the  extreme  specialization  of  many  of  the  large  animalis  that 
have  become  extinct— a  specialization  which  would  necessarily 
render  modification  in  any  new  direction  difiicult,  since  the  in- 
herited tendency  of  variation  would  probably  be  to  increase  the 
specialization  in  the  same  directions  which  had  heretofore  been 
beneficial  K  to  these  two  causes  we  add  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sufficient  food  for  such  large  animals,  and  perhaps  the 
injurious  effects  of  changes  of  climate,  we  shall  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult  to  understand  how  such  a  vast  physical  revolution  as  the 
Glacial  epoch,  with  its  attendant  phenomena  of  elevations  and 
bubsidences,  icy  winds,  and  sudden  floods  by  the  bursting  of  lake 
'v\iTier8,  might  have  led  to  the  total  extinction  of  a  vast  number 
of  the  most  bulky  forms  of  mammalia,  while  the  less  bulky 
were  able  to  survive,  either  by  greater  hardiness  of  constitution 
or  bv  becoming  more  or  less  modified.  The  result  is  apparent  in 
tlie  comparatively  small  or  moderate  size  of  the  species  consti- 
tuting the  temperate  faima,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  mammalian  remains  of  earlier 
date  have  been  found  in  Australia,  as  we  should  then  see  if  it  is 
really  the  case  that  marsupials  have  always  formed  its  highest 
type  of  mammalian  life.  At  present  its  fossil  fauna  is  chiefly 
interesting  to  the  zoologist,  but  throws  little  light  on  the  past 
relations  of  this  isolated  coimtry  with  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Mammalian  remains  in  am  Secondary  Formations. 

In  the  oldest  Tertiary  beds  of  Europe  and  North  America,  we 
have  (even  with  our  present  imperfect  record)  a  rich  and  varied 
mammalian  fauna.  As  compared  with  our  living  or  recent  highly 
specialized  forms,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  generalised  types ; 
but  as  compared  with  any  primeval  manunalian  type,  it  must  be 
pronounced  highly  specialized.     Not  only  are  such  diversified 
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groups  as  Camivora,  Perrissodactyle  and  Artiodactyle  Ungulates, 
Primates,  Chiroptera,  Sodents,  and  Marsupials  already  well 
marked,  but  in  many  of  these  there  is  a  differentiation  into 
numerous  families  and  genera  of  diverse  character.  It  is  impossi- 
ble therefore  to  doubt,  that  many  peculiar  forms  of  mammalia 
must  have  lived  long  anterior  to  the  Eocene  period  ;  but  there 
is  unfortunately  a  great  gap  in  the  record  between  the  Eocene 
and  Cretaceous  beds,  and  these  latter  being  for  the  most  part 
marine  continue  the  gap  as  regards  mammals  over  an  enormous 
lapse  of  time.  Tet  far  beyond  both  these  chasms  in  the  Upper 
Oolitic  strata,  remains  of  small  mammalia  have  been  found; 
again,  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  a  member  of  the  Lower  Oolite, 
other  forms  appear.  Then  comes  the  marine  Lias  formation 
with  another  huge  gap ;  but  beyond  this  again  in  the  Upper 
Trias,  the  oldest  of  the  secondary  formations,  mammalian  teeth 
have  been  discovered  in  both  England  and  Grermany,  and  these 
are,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Dromatfierium  already  noticed,  from  North  America.  They 
have  been  named  Microlestes,  and  show  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  West  Australian  Myrmecobivs,  In  the  Oolitic 
strata  numerous  small  jawbones  have  been  found,  which  have 
served  to  characterise  eight  genera,  all  of  which  are  believed  to 
have  been  Marsupials,  and  in  some  of  them  a  resemblance  can  be 
traced  to  some  of  the  smaller  living  Australian  speciea  These, 
however,  are  mere  indications  of  the  number  of  mammalia  that 

« 

must  have  lived  in  the  secondary  period,  so  long  thought  to  be 
exclusively  "  the  age  of  reptiles ; "  and  the  fact  that  the  few  yet 
foimd  are  at  all  comparable  with  such  specialised  forms  as  still 
exist,  must  convince  us,  that  we  shall  have  to  seek  far  beyond 
even  the  earliest  of  these  remains,  for  the  first  appearance  of  the 
mammalian  type  of  vertebrata. 

Extinct  Birds. 

Compared  with  those  of  mammalia,  the  remains  of  birds  are 
exceedingly  scarce  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  from  the  wander- 
ing habits  of  so  many  of  this  class,  they  are  of  much  less  value 
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as  indications  of  past  changes  in  physical  geography.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  remains  belong  to  aquatic  or  wading  types, 
and  as  these  have  now  often  a  world-wide  range,  the  occurrence 
of  extinct  forms  can  have  little  bearing  on  our  present  inquiry. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  interesting  cases  of  extinct  land-birds 
belonging  to  groups  now  quite  strangers  to  the  country  in  which 
4hey  are  foimd ;  and  others  scarcely  less  interesting,  in  which 
groups  now  peculiar  to  certain  areas  are  shown  to  have  been 
preceded  by  allied  species  or  genera  of  gigantic  size. 

Palosardic  Begion  and  N,  India. — In  the  caves  and  other 
Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  these  countries,  the  remains  of  birds 
almost  all  belong  to  genera  now  inhabiting  the  same  districts. 
Almost  the  only  exceptions  are,  the  great  auk  and  the 
capercailzie,  already  mentioned  as  being  found  in  the  Danish 
mounds ;  the  latter  bird,  with  Tetrao  cUbtts,  in  Italian  caverns ; 
and  a  species  of  pheasant  (PJuisianus)  said  to  have  occurred  in 
Hie  Post-  Pliocene  of  France,  considerably  west  of  the  existing 
range  of  the  genus  in  a  wild  state. 

In  the  preceding  Pliocene  deposits,  but  few  remains  have 
been  foimd,  and  all  of  existing  genera  but  one,  a  gallinaceous 
bird  {Oailvs  bravardt)  allied  to  the  domestic  fowl  and  peacock. 

The  Miocene  beds  of  France  and  Central  Europe  have  pro- 
duced many  more  remains  of  birds,  but  these,  too,  are  mostly  of 
existing  European  genera,  though  there  are  some  notable  excep- 
tions. Along  with  forms  undistinguishable  fix)m  crows  (Corvus), 
shrikes  (Lanivs),  wagtails  (MotaciUa),  and  woodpeckers  (JPicits), 
«re  found  remains  allied  to  the  Oriental  edible-nest  swift  (Cd- 
iocaiia)  and  Trogon;  a  parrot  resembling  the  African  genus 
JPriUacus;  an  extinct  form  Necromis,  perhaps  allied  to  the 
plantain-eaters  {Musophagd)  ;  HomcdophiLs,  doubtfully  allied  to 
woodpeckers,  and  Limnatamis  to  the  hoopoes.  The  gallina- 
ceous birds  are  represented  by  three  species  of  pheasants,  some 
very  close  to  the  domesticated  species ;  Palceoperdix  allied  to  the 
partridges ;  and  PaloBortyz^  small  birds  allied  to  the  American 
genus  Ortyx,  but  with  larger  wings.  There  are  also  species  of 
PterocUs  allied  to  living  birds,  and  a  small  pigeon.  There  are 
numerous  living  genera  of  Accipitres ;  such  as  eagle  {Aquila\ 
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kite  {Milvus),  eagle-owl  {Bvibo),  and  screech-owl  (Strix)  ;  with 
the  African  secretary-bird  {S€Tpmtarivs),^xiA.  some  extinct  fonns, 
as  PcUcBocercus,  Pdkeohierix  and  Palceetus, 

Aquatic  and  wading  birds  were  abundant,  including  numerous 
rails,  bustards,  herons,  sandpipers,  gulls,  divers,  and  pelicans. 
There  were  also  many  ducks,  some  allied  to  the  genus  Dendro- 
cygna;  the  Oriental  genus  of  storks,  LeptoptUus ;  Ibidipodia,  a 
remarkable  form  allied  to  Ibis  and  Ciconia ;  Elomis^  near 
Limom;  PelagomiSf  a  large  bird  allied  to  gannets  and  pelicans ; 
Hydromis,  £dlied  to  the  ducks  and  petrels ;  DoHchoptems,  allied 
to  plovers.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  extinct  birds 
are,  however,  the  flamingoes,  represented  by  forms  hardly  distin- 
guisliable  from  living  species,  and  by  one  extinct  genus  Pake- 
lodus,  which  had  very  long  toes,  and  probably  walked  on  aquatic 
plants  like  the  tropical  jacanas. 

The  Miocene  beds  of  North  India  have  furnished  few  birds ; 
the  only  one  of  geographical  interest  being  an  extinct  species 
of  ostrich,  not  very  different  fix)m  that  now  inhabiting  Arabia. 

On  the  whole,  the  birds  of  Europe  at  this  period  were  very 
like  those  now  living,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  tropical  forms. 
These  latter  were,  however,  perhaps  more  numerous  and  import- 
ant than  they  appear  to  be,  as  they  belong  to  inland  and  forest- 
haimting  types,  which  would  not  be  so  frequently  preserved  as 
the  marsh  and  lake-dwelling  species.  Taking  this  into  con- 
sideration, the  assemblage  of  Miocene  birds  accords  well,  with 
what  we  know  of  the  mammalian  fauna.  We  have  the  same 
indications  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  and  subtropical  climate, 
and  the  same  appearance  of  Oriental  and  especially  of  African 
types.  Trogon  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  forms 
yet  discovered,  since  it  furnishes  us  with  a  central  point  whence 
the  living  trogons  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  might 
have  diverged. 

In  the  Eocene  we  find  ouiselves  almost  wholly  among  extinct 
forms  of  birds.  The  earliest  known  Passerine  bird  is  here 
met  with,  in  Protomis,  somewhat  similar  to  a  lark,  found  in 
the  Lower  Eocene  of  Switzerland ;  while  another  Passerine  form, 
PcUcegithalus,  and  one  allied  to  the  nuthatch  {Sitta),  have  been 
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discovered  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Paris.  Picarise  of  equal  ahti- 
quity  are  found.  CryptomiSf  from  the  Paris  Eocene,  and  ffal- 
cyomis  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  were 
both  allied  to  kingfishers;  while  a  form  allied  to  Centropas  a 
genus  of  cuckoosi  or,  as  Milne-Edwards  thinks,  to  the  Madagas* 
car  Leptosomm,  has  been  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  France. 
Several  AcdpUres  of  somewhat  doubtful  affinities  have  been 
found  in  the  same  country ;  while  Lithomis,  from  the  Lower 
Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  was  a  small  vulturine  bird  sup^ 
posed  to  be  allied  to  the  American  group,  Cathartes,  Among 
ihe  waders,  some  extinct  forms  of  plovers  have  been  founds  and  a 
genus  (Agnoptervs),  allied  to  the  flamingoes ;  while  ther6  are 
many  swimming  birds,  such  as  pelicans,  divers,  and  several 
extinct  types  of  doubtful  affinities.  Most  intersting  of  all  is  a 
portion  of  a  cranium  discovered  in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Shep- 
pey, and  lately  pronounced  by  Professor  Owen  to  belong  to  a 
large  Struthious  bird,  allied  to  the  New  Zealand  JDinomis  and 
also  perhaps  to  the  ostrich.  Another  gigantic  bird  is  the  Oas- 
tomis,  frx)m  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Paris,  which  was  as  large  as  an 
ostrich,  but  which  is  believed  to  have  been  a  generalised  type, 
allied  to  wading  and  swimming  birds  as  well  as  to  the  Struthiones. 

Beyond  this  epoch  we  have  no  remains  of  birds  in  European 
strata  till  we  come  to  the  wonderful  Archceopteryx  from  tiie 
Upper  Oolite  of  Bavaria ;  a  bird  of  a  totally  new  type,  with  a 
bony  tail,  longer  than  the  body,  each  vertebra  of  which  carried 
a  pair  of  diverging  feathers. 

North  America, — ^A  number  of  bird-remains  have  lately  been 
found  in  the  rich  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  United 
States ;  but  here,  too,  comparatively  few  are  terrestrial  forms. 
No  Passerine  bird  has  yet  been  found.  The  Picarise  are  repre- 
sented by  UintomiSy  an  extinct  form  allied  to  woodpeckers,  from 
the  Eocene  of  Wyoming.  Species  of  turkey  (Meleagris)  occur 
in  the  Post-Pliocene  and  as  far  back  as  the  Miocene  strata, 
showing  that  this  interesting  type  is  a  true  denizen  of  temperate 
North  America.  The  other  birds  are,  AcdpUres;  waders  and 
aquatics  of  existing  genera ;  and  a  number  of  extinct  forms  of 
the  two  latter  orders — such    as,  Aletomis  an  Eocene  wader: 
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PcUcBotringa,  allied  to  the  sandpipers^  and  TdnuUobius  to  the 
raUs,  both  Cretaceous ;  with  Chaculaws^  allied  to  OractUus ; 
Zaamis  allied  to  the  swans ;  ffesperamis  a  gigantic  diver ;  and 
Idhyomis  a  very  low  form,  with  biconcave  vertebra,  such  as  are 
only  found  in  fishes  and  some  reptiles— also  from  Cretaceous 
deposits. 

SoiUh  America. — ^The  caverns  of  Bjazil  produced  thirty-four 
species  of  birds,  most  of  them  referable  to  Brazilian  genera,  and 
many  to  still  existing  species.  The  most  interesting  were  two 
species  of  American  ostrich  (Rhea),  one  larger  than  either  of 
the  living  species ;  a  large  turkey-buzzard  (Cathartes) ;  a  new 
species  of  the  very  isolated  South  American  genus  Opisthocomtis  ; 
and  a  Cariama,  or  allied  new  genus. 

MacUigascar  and  the  Mascarene  Islands. — ^We  have  here  only 
evidence  of  birds  that  have  become  extinct  in  the  historical 
period  or  very  little  earlier.  First  we  have  a  group  of  birds  in- 
capable of  flight,  allied  to  pigeons,  but  forming  a  separate  family, 
Dididm ;  and  which,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  inhabited  Mauritius, 
Sodriguez,  and  probably  Bourbon.  Aphanapteryx,  an  extinct 
genus  of  rails,  inhabited  Mauritius ;  and  another  genus,  (Erythrch 
nmchus),  Bodriguez.  A  large  parrot,  said  by  Prof.  Milne  Edwards 
to  be  allied  to  Ara  and  Microglassus,  also  inhabited  Mauritius ; 
and  another  allied  to  Eclectics,  the  island  of  Bodriguez.  None 
of  these  have  been  found  in  Madagascar ;  but  a  gigantic  Struthious 
bird,  JEpyomis,  forming  a  peculiar  family  distinct  both  from 
the  ostriches  of  Africa  and  the  Dinomis  of  New  Zealand 
inhabited  that  island;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  may  have  lived  less  than  200  years  ago. 

New  Zealand. — ^A  number  of  extinct  Struthious  birds,  form- 
ing two  families,  Dinomithidce  and  Palapterygidas,  have  been 
found  in  New  Zealand  Some  were  of  gigantic  size.  They  seem 
allied  both  to  the  living  Apteryx  of  New  Zealand  and  the  emu 
of  Australia.  They  are  quite  recent,  and  some  of  them  have 
probably  lived  within  the  last  few  centuries.  Bemains  of 
Dinomis  have  also  been  found  in  a  Post-Pliocene  deposit  in 
Queensland,  K  E.  Australia  ^ — a  very  important  discovery,  as  it 

^  Tram.  ZooL  Soe.  of  lAmdon,  toI.  viii.  p.  381. 
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givea  support  to  the  theory  of  a  great  eastward  extension  of 
Australia  in  Tertiary  times. 


ExTiKCT  Tertiaby  Eeptiles. 

These  will  not  occupy  us  long,  as  no  veiy  great  number  are 
known,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  a  few  principal  forms  of 
comparatively  little  geographical  interest 

Tortoises  are  perhaps  the  most  abundant  of  the  Tertiary 
reptiles.  They  are  numerous  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene 
formations  both  in  Europe  and  North  America  The  genera 
Emys  and  Trionyx  abound  in  both  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
Miocene  of  India.  Land  tortoises  occur  in  the  Eocene  of  North 
America  and  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  India,  where  the 
huge  Colossochelys,  twelve  feet  long,  has  been  found.  In  the 
Pliocene  deposits  of  Switzerland  the  living  American  genus 
Chelydra  has  been  met  with.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
occurrence  of  a  living  ^peoes  in  the  Miocene  of  India,  show 
that  this  order  of  reptiles  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  most 
of  the  genera  once  had  a  wider  range  than  now. 

Crocodiles,  allied  to  the  three  forms  now  characteristic  of 
India,  Africa,  and  America,  have  been  found  in  the  Eocene  of 
our  own  country,  and  several  species  of  Crocodilvs  have  occurred 
in  beds  of  the  same  age  in  North  America. 

Lizards  are  very  ancient,  many  small  terrestrial  forms 
occurring  in  all  the  Tertiary  deposits.  A  species  of  the  genus 
Chamceleo  is  recorded  from  the  Eocene  of  North  America,  to- 
gether with  several  extinct  genera. 

Snakes  were  well  developed  in  the  Eocene  period,  where 
remains  of  several  have  been  foimd  which  must  have  been  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  long.  An  extinct  species  of  true  viper  has 
occurred  in  the  Miocene  of  France,  and  one  of  the  P3rthonid8e 
in  the  Miocene  brown  coal  of  Germany. 

Batrachia  occur  but  sparingly  ip  a  fossil  state  in  the  Ter- 
tiary deposits.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  large  Salamander 
(Andreas)  from   the  Upper   Miocene  of  Switzerland,  which 
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is  allied  to  the  Menopoma  living  in  North  America.  -  Species 
of  frog  {Bana),  and  Palceophryus  an  extinct  genus  of  toads, 
have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

Fi^esh  water  fish  are  almost  unknown  in  the  Tertiarv 
deposits  of  Europe,  although  most  of  the  families  and  some 
genera  of  living  marine  lish  are  represented  from  the  £ucene 
downwards. 


Antiquity  of  the  Genera  of  Insects. 

Fossil  insects  are  far  too  rarely  found,  to  aid  us  in  our  determi- 
nation of  difficult  questions  of  geographical  distribution ;  but  in 
discussing  these  questions  it  will  be  important  to  know,  whether 
^e  are  to  look  upon  the  existing  generic  forms  of  insects  as  of 
great  or  small  antiquity,  compared  with  the  higher  vertebrates ; 
and  to  decide  this  question  the  materials  at  our  command  are 
ampla 

The  conditions  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  insects  in  a 
fossil  state  are  no  doubt  very  local  and  peculiar ;  the  result  being, 
that  it  is  only  at  long  intervals  in  the  geological  record  that  we 
meet  with  remains  of  insects  in  a  recognisable  condition.  None 
appear  to  have  been  found  in  the  Pliocene  formation ;  but  in  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  (Eninghen  in  Switzerland,  associated  with  the 
wonderfully  rich  fossil  flora,  are  found  immense  quantities  of 
insects.  Prof.  Heer  examined  more  than  5,000  specimens  be- 
longing to  over  800  species,  and  many  have  been  found  in  other 
localities  in  Switzerland ;  so  that  more  than  1,300  species  of 
Miocene  insects  have  now  been  determined.  Most  of  the  orders 
are  represented,  but  the  beetles  (Coleoptera)  are  far  the  most 
-  abundant  Almost  all  belong  to  existing  genera,  and  the  majority 
of  these  genera  now  inhabit  Europe,  only  three  or  four  being 
exclusively  Indian,  African,  or  American. 

In  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Croatia  there  is  another  rich  de- 
posit of  insects,  somewhat  more  tropical  in  character,  comprising 
large  white-ants  and  dragon-flies  diflTerently  marked  from  any 
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now  inhabiting  Europe.  A  butterfly  is  also  well  preserved,  with 
all  the  markings  of  the  wings ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  Junonia,  a 
tropical  genus,  though  it  may  be  a  Vaneamy  which  is  European, 
but  the  fossil  most  resembles  Indian  species  of  Junonia. 

The  Eocene  formations  seem  to  have  produced  no  in- 
sect remains ;  but  they  occur  again  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  two  butterflies  have  been  found, 
Cyllo  sepidta  and  SatyrUes  Reynmiy  both  belonging  to  the  Saty- 
rid»,  and  the  former  to  a  genus  now  spread  over  Africa,  India, 
and  Australia. 

A  little  earlier,  in  the  Wealden  formation  of  our  own  country, 
numerous  insects  have  been  found,  principally  dragon  flies  (Libel- 
lula,  JEshna) ;  aquatic  Hemiptera  ( Veliu  Hydrometrd) ;  crickets 
cockroaches,  and  cicadas,  of  familiar  types. 

Further  back  in  the  Upper  Oolite  of  Bavaria — ^which  produced 
the  wonderful  long- tailed  bird,  ArchceopUryx — insects  of  all  orders 
have  been  found,  including  a  moth  referred  to  the  existing  genus 
Sjphifix. 

In  the  Lower  Oolite  of  Oxfordshire  many  fossil  beetles  have 
been  found  whose  affinities  are  shown  by  their  names : — Bupres- 
tidium,  Curculionidium,  Blapsidiuniy  Mdclonthidium^  and  Prio- 
nidium  ;  a  wing  of  a  butterfly  has  also  been  found,  allied  to  the 
Brassolidse  now  confined  to  tropical  America,  and  named  Pcdce- 
ontina  odUica. 

Still  more  remote  are  the  insects  of  the  Lias  of  Gloucester- 
shire, yet  they  too  can  be  referred  to  well-known  family  types — 
Carabidse,  Melolonthida^,  Telephoridse,  Elateridae,  and  Curculio- 
nidae,  among  beetles;  Gryllidse  and  Blattidae  among  Orthoptera; 
with  Libdlvlay  Agrion,  jEshna,  Ephemera^  and  some  extinct 
genera.  When  we  consider  that  almost  the  only  vertebrata  of 
this  period  were  huge  Saurian  repliles  like  the  Idhyosaurus, 
Plesiosaums,  and  DinosauruSj  with  the  flying  Pterodactyles ; 
and  that  the  great  mass  of  our  existing  genera,  and  even  fami- 
lies, of  fish  and  reptiles  had  almost  certainly  not  come  into  exist- 
ence, we  see  at  once  that  types  of  insect- form  are,  proportionately, 
far  more  ancient.  At  this  remote  epoch  we  find  the  chief  family 
types  (the  genera  of  the  time  of  Linnseus)  perfectly  diflTerentiatecJ 
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and  recognisable.  It  is  only  when  we  go  farther  back  stdll,  into 
the  Palseozoic  formations,  that  the  insect  forms  begin  to  show  that 
generalization  of  type  which  renders  it  impossible  to  classify 
them  in  any  existing  groups.  Yet  even  in  the  coal  formation  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Durham,  the  fossil  insects  are  said  by  competent 
entomologists  to  be  ''  allied  to  Ephemera!*  '*  near  BlcUta,'*  **  near 
Phasmidm  ;  "  and  in  deposits  of  the  same  age  at  Saarbrilck  near 
Treves,  a  well-preserved  wing  of  a  grasshopper  or  locust  has  been 
found,  as  well  as  a  beetle  referred  to  the  ScarabeidsB.  More 
remarkable,  however,  is  the  recent  discovery  in  the  carboniferous 
shales  of  Belgium,  of  the  dearly-defined  wing  of  a  large  moth 
{Breyeria  borinensis),  closely  resembling  some  of  the  Satumiid^e ; 
so  that  we  have  now  all  the  chief  orders  of  Insects — including 
those  supposed  to  be  the  most  highly  developed  and  the  most 
recent— well  represented  at  this  very  remote  epoch.  Even  the 
oldest  insects,  from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America^  can 
mostly  be  classed  as  Neuroptera  or  Myriapoda,  but  appear  to 
form  new  £Eimilies. 

We  may  consider  it,  therefore,  as  proved,  that  many  of  the 
larger  and  more  important  genera  of  insects  date  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Tertiary  period,  or  perhaps  beyond  it ;  but  the 
family  types  are  far  older,  and  must  have  been  differentiated  very 
early  in  the  Secondary  period,  while  some  of  them  perhaps  go 
back  to  Palaeozoic  times.  The  great  comparative  antiquity  of 
the  genera  is  however  the  important  fwct  for  us,  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  often  to  refer  to  it,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  true  bearing  of  the  facts  of  insect  distribution,  as  elucidating 
ox  invalidating  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the 
distribution  of  the  higher  animals. 


Antiquity  op  the  Genera  op  Land  and  Fresh-Water 

Shells. 

The  remains  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  are  not  much  more 
frequent  than  those  of  insects.  Like  them,  too,  their  forms  are 
very  stable,  continuing  unchanged  through  several  geological 
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periods.    In  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations,  most  of  the 
shells  are  very  similar  to  living  species,  and  some  are  quite  iden- 
ticaL    In  the  Eocene  we  meet  with  ordinary  forms  of  the  genera 
Jfelix,  ClaiLsilia,  Pupa,  Btdimus,  Olandina,  Cydostoma,  MegaioS" 
toma,  Planorbis,  Palvdina  and  Limncea,  some  resembling  Euro- 
pean species,  others  more  like  tropical  forms.    A  British  Eocene 
apecies  of  Helix  is  still  living  in  Texas ;  and  in  the  South  of  France 
axe  found  species  of  the  Brazilian  sub*genera  Megaspira  and 
^nastoma.    In  the  secondary  formation  no  true  land  shells  have 
l)een  found,  but  fresh  water  shells  are  tolerably  abundant,  and 
almost  all  are  still  of  living  forms.    In  the  Wealden  (Lower 
Cretaceous)  and  Purbeck  (Upper  Oolite)  are  found  Uhio,  Melania, 
J^aludina,  Planorbis,  and  Limruea  ;  while  the  last  named  genus 
cxcurs  even  in  the  lias. 

The  notion  that  land  shells  were  really  not  in  existence  during 
'tJie  secondary  period  is,  however,  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the 
^rtiartling  discovery,  in  the  PalsBozoic  coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia» 
of  two  species  of  Helicidse,  both  of  living  genera — Pupa  vetusta, 
^uid  Zonites  pri&cus.  They  have  been  found  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  ek  Sigillaria,  and  in  great  quantities  in  a  bed  full  of  Stigmarian 
^^Dotlets.  The  most  minute  examination  detects  no  important 
differences  of  form  or  of  microscopic  structure,  between  these 
shells  and  living  species  of  the  same  genera !  These  mollusca  were 
^he  contemporaries  of  Labyrinthodonts  and  strange  Granoid  fishes, 
"^^hich  formed  almost  the  whole  vertebrate  fauna.  This  unex- 
:E)ected  discovery  renders  it  almost  certain,  that  numbers  of  other 
^^xisting  genera,  of  which  we*  have  found  no  traces,  lived  with 
^hese  two  through  the  whole  secondary  period ;  and  we  are  thus 
^::>bliged  to  assume  as  a  probability,  that  any  particular  genus  has 
lived  through  a  long  succession  of  geological  ages.  In  esti- 
^Koaatiiig  the  importance  of  any  peculiarities  or  anomalies  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  land  shells  as  compared  with  the 
Viigher  vertebrates,  we  shall,  therefore,  have  to  keep  this  possible, 
^uid  even  probable  high  antiquity,  constantly  in  mind 

We  have  now  concluded  our  sketch  of  Tertiary  Palaeontology 
a  preparation  for  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Geographical 
Vol.  L— 13 
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Distribution  of  Land  Animals ;  and  however  imperCectly  the  task 
has  been  performed,  the  reader  will  at  all  events  have  been  con- 
vinced that  some  such  preliminary  investigation  is  an  essential 
and  most  important  part  of  our  work.  So  much  of  palsBontology 
is  at  present  tentative  and  conjectural,  that  in  combining  the 
information  derived  from  numerous  writers,  many  errors  of  detail 
must  have  been  made.  The  main  conclusions  have,  however,  been 
drawn  from  as  large  a  basis  of  facts  as  possible  ;  and  although 
fresh  discoveries  may  show  that  our  views  as  to  the  past  history 
of  some  of  the  less  important  genera  or  families  are  erroneous, 
they  can  hardly  invalidate  our  results  to  any  important  degree, 
either  as  regards  the  intercommunications  between  separate 
r^ons  in  the  various  geological  epochs,  or  as  ±o  the  centres 
from  which  some  of  the  more  important  groups  have  been  dis- 
persed. 


PART  IIL 

ZOOLOGICAL   QEOOBAPHY: 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  CHIEF  FORMS  OP  ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  THE 
SEVERAL  REOIONS  AND  SUB-REGIONS,  WITH  THE  INDICA- 
TIONS THEY  AFFORD  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  MUTATIONS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    ORDER    OF    SUCCESSION    OF    THE    REGIONS. — COSMOPOLITAN 
GROUPS  OP  ANIMALS. — ^TABLES  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Haying  discussed,  in  our  First  Part,  such  general  and  preliminaiy 
matters  as  are  necessary  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  our 
subject;  and  having  made  ourselves  acquainted,  in  our  Second 
Part,  with  the  most  important  results  of  PalsBontology,  we  now 
come  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  which  we  propose  to  treat 
first  under  its  geographical  aspect  Taking  each  of  our  six 
r^ons  in  succession,  we  shall  point  out  in  some  detail  the  chief 
zoological  features  they  present,  as  influenced  by  climate,  vege- 
tation, and  other  physical  features.  We  shall  then  treat  each 
of  the  sub-regions  by  itself,  as  well  as  such  of  the  islands  or 
other  sub-divisions  as  present  features  of  special  interest ;  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  their  true  relations  to  each  other,  and  the 
more  important  changes  of  physical  geography  that  seem  neces- 
sary to  account  for  their  present  zoological  condition. 

Order  of  Stuxession  of  the  Begums, — We  may  here  explain 
the  reason  for  taking  the  several  regions  in  a  different  succession 
from  that  in  which  they  appear  in  the  tabular  or  diagrammatic 
headings  to  each  family,  in  the  Fourth,  and  concluding  part  of 
this  work.  It  will  have  been  seen,  by  our  examination  of  extinct 
animals  (and  it  will  be  made  still  clearer  during  our  study  of 
the  several  regions)  that  all  the  chief  types  of  animal  life  appear 
to  have  originated  in  the  great  north  temperate  or  northern 
continents ;  while  the  southern  continents — now  represented  by 
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South  America,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  with  Madagascar — 
have  been  more  or  less  completely  isolated,  during  long  periods, 
both  from  the  northern  continent  and  from  each  other.  These 
latter  countries  have,  however,  been  subject  to  more  or  less  im- 
migration from  the  north  during  rare  epochs  of  approximation 
to,  or  partial  union  with  it.  In  the  northern,  more  extensive,  and 
probably  more  ancient  land,  the  process  of  development  has 
been  more  rapid,  and  has  resulted  in  more  varied  and  higher 
types ;  while  the  southern  lands,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  have 
produced  numerous  diverging  modifications  of  the  lower  grades 
of  organization,  the  original  types  of  which  they  derived  either 
from  the  north,  or  from  some  of  the  ancient  continents  in  Meso- 
zoic  or  Palaeozoic  times.  Hence  those  curious  resemblances  in 
the  fauna  of  South  America,  Australia,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
Madagascar,  which  have  led  to  a  somewhat  general  belief  that 
these  distant  countries  must  at  one  time  or  other  have  been 
united ;  a  belief  which,  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
facts,  does  not  seem  to  the  author  of  this  work  to  be  well 
founded.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  that  each  southern  region  has  been  more  or  less 
closely  united  (during  the  tertiary  or  later  secondary  epoch) 
with  the  great  northern  continents,  leading  to  numerous  resem- 
blances aild  afSnities  in  their  productions. 

In  endeavouring  to  present  at  a  glance  in  the  most  convenient 
manner,  the  distribution  of  the  families  in  the  several  regions 
and  sub-regions,  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  them,  so  that  those 
whose  relations  to  each  other  were  closest  should  stand  side  by 
side ;  the  first  and  last  being  those  between  which  the  relations 
were  least  numerous  and  least  important  Influenced  by  the 
usual  opinions  as  to  the  relations  between  Australia  and  South 
America,  the  series  was  at  first  begun  with  the  Nearctic,  and 
terminated  with  the  Australian  and  Neotropical  regions ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  whole  of  the  vertebrate  families  had  been  gone 
through,  and  their  distribution  carefully  studied,  that  these  last 
two  regions  were  seen  to  be  really  wider  apart  than  any  otheis 
of  the  series.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  alter  the  arrangement, 
beginning  with  the  Neotropical,  and  ending  with  the  Australian 
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regions;  and  a  careful  inspection  of  the  diagrams  themselves, 
taken  in  their  entirety,  will,  it  is  believed,  show  that  this  is 
the  most  natural  plan,  and  most  truly  exhibits  the  relations  of 
the  several  r^ons. 

In  the  portion  of  our  work  now  commencing,  we  are  not, 
however,  by  any  means  bound  to  begin  at  either  end  of  this 
series.  Each  region  is  studied  by  itself,  but  reference  will  often 
have  to  be  made  to  all  the  other  regions ;  and  wherever  we 
begin,  we  must  occasionally  refer  to  facts  which  will  be  given 
further  on.  As,  however,  the  great  northern  continents  form 
the  central  mass  from  which  the  southern  regions,  as  it  were, 
diverge,  and  as  the  Pal^arctjc  region  is  both  more  extensive  and 
much  better  known  than  any  other,  it  undoubtedly  forms  the 
most  convenient  starting-point  for  our  proposed  survey  of 
the  zoological  history  of  the  earth.  We  thus  pass  from  the 
better  known  to  the  less  known — ^from  Europe  to  Africa  and 
tropical  Asia,  and  thence  to  Australia,  completing  the  series  of 
regions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Beginning  again  with  the 
Neotropical  r^on,  we  pass  to  the  Nearctic,  which  has  such 
striking  relations  with  the  preceding  and  with  the  Palsearctic 
T^on,  that  it  can  only  be  properly  understood  by  constant 
reference  to  both.  We  thus  keep  separate  the  Eastern  and  West-. 
em  hemispheres,  which  form,  from  our  point  of  view,  the 
most  radical  and  most  suggestive  division  of  terrestrial  faunas ; 
and  as  we  are  able  to  make  this  also  the  dividing  point  of  our 
two  volumes,  reference  to  the  work  will  be  thereby  facilitated. 

Cosmopolitan  (?r(w^.— Before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  zoo- 
logical features  of  the  several  E^ons  it  will  be  well  to  notice 
those  family  groups  which  belong  to  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and 
which  are  so  widely  and  universally  distributed  over  it  that  it 
wi11.be  unnecessary,  in  some  cases,  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
them  under  the  separate  geographical  divisions. 

The  only  absolutely  cosmopolitan  families  of  Mammalia  are 
those  which  are  aerial  or  marine;  and  this  is  one  of  the  striking 
proofs  that  their  distribution  has  been  efiTected  by  natural  causes, 
and  that  the  permanence    of  barriers   is   one    of  the    chief 
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agencies  in  the  limitation  of  their  range.  Even  among  the 
aeiial  bats,  however,  only  one  family — the  Vespertilionidae — is 
truly  cosmopolitan,  the  others  having  a  more  or  less  restricted 
range.  Neither  are  the  Cetacea  necessarily  cosmopolitan,  most  of 
the  familial  being  restricted  either  to  warm  or  to  cold  seas  ;  but 
one  &mily,  the  dolphins  (Delphinidse),  is  truly  so.  This  order 
however  will  not  require  further  notice,  as,  being  exclusively 
marine  the  groups  do  not  enter  into  any  of  our  terrestrial 
r^ons.  The  only  other  family  of  mammals  that  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  cosmopolitan,  is  the  MuridsB  (rats  and  mice) ;  yet 
these  are  not  entirely  so,  since  none  are  known  to  be  truly 
indigenous  in  any  part  of  the  Austi|Llian  region  except  Australia 
itself. 

In  the  class  of  Birds,  a  number  of  families  are  cosmopolites, 
if  we  reckon  as  such  all  which  are  found  in  each  region  and 
sub-region ;  but  several  of  these  are  so  abundant  in  some  parts, 
while  they  are  so  sparingly  represented  in  others,  that  they 
cannot  fairly  be  considered  so.  We  shall  confine  that  term 
therefore,  to  such  as,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  inhabit  every 
important  sub-division  of  each  region.  Such  are,  among  the 
Passerine  birds  the  crows  (CorvidsB),  and  swallows  (Hirundi- 
nidae) ;  among  the  Picarise  the  kingfishers  (Alcedinidae) ;  among 
other  Land  birds  the  pigeons  (Golumbidae),  grouse  and  partridges 
(Tetraonidse),  hawks  (Falconidss),  and  owls  (Strigidae) ;  among 
the  Waders  the  ndls  (Ballidsd),  snipes  (Scolopacidse),  plovers 
(CharadriadaB),  and  herons  (Ardeidse);  and  among  the  Swimmers 
the  ducks  (Anatidae),  gulls  (Laridae),  petrels  (Procellariidae), 
pelicans  (Pelecanidae),  and  grebes  (Podicipidse). 

In  the  class  of  Reptiles  there  are  few  absolutely  cosmopolitan 
families,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  members  of  this  group  in  some 
insular  sub-regions,  such  as  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Those  which  are  most  nearly  so  are  the  Colubridae  among  snakes, 
and  the  Scincidao  among  lizards. 

There  is  no  cosmopolitan  family  of  Amphibia,  the  true  firogs 
(Ranidffi)  being  the  most  widely  distributed. 

Neither  is  any  family  of  Freshwater  Fishes  cosmopolitan, 
the   Siluridas,  which  have   the  widest   range,  being  confined 
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to  warm  regions,  and  becoming  very  scarce  in  the  temperate 
zones. 

Among  the  Diurnal  and  Crepuscular  Lepidoptera  (butterflies 
and  sphinges)  the  following  families  are  cosmopolitan : — Satyridae, 
Nymphalidad,  ZygsenidsB,  Pieridse,  Papilionidsa,  Hesperidss, 
Lyclid*,  and  Sphingid*. 

Of  the  Coleoptera  almost  all,  except  some  of  the  small  and 
obscure  families,  are  cosmopolitan. 

Of  the  terrestrial  Mollusca,  the  Helicidse  alone  are  true  cos- 
mopolites. 

TaiUs  of  Diatrilmtion  of  Families  and  Oenera. — Having  been 
obliged  to  construct  numerous  tables  of  the  distribution  of  the 
various  groups  for  the  purposes  of  the  descriptive  part  of  the 
work,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  append  the  most  important  of 
them,  in  a  oonvenient  form,  to  the  chapter  on  each  region ;  as 
much  information  will  thereby  be  given,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  from  existing  works  at  the  cost  of  great  labour.  All 
these  tables  are  drawn  up  on  a  uniform  plan,  the  same  generic 
and  family  names  being  used  in  each ;  and  all  are  arranged  in 
the  same  systematic  order,  so  as  to  be  readily  comparable 
with  each  other.  This,  although  it  seems  a  simple  and  natural 
thing  to  do,  has  involved  a  very  great  amount  of  labour,  because 
hardly  two  authors  use  the  same  names  or  follow  the  same 
arrangement  Hence  comparison  between  them  is  impossible,  till 
all  their  work  has  been  picked  to  pieces,  their  synonymy  im- 
ravelled,  their  difiTerences  accounted  for,  and  the  materials  recast ; 
and  this  has  to  be  done,  not  for  two  or  three  authors  only,  but 
for  the  majority  of  those  whose  works  have  been  consulted  on 
the  zoology  of  any  part  of  the  globe. 

Except  in  the  two  higher  orders — Mammalia  and  Birds^ — 
materials  do  not  exist  for  complete  tables  of  the  genera  brought 
down  to  the  present  time.  We  have  given  therefore,  first,  a 
complete  table  of  all  the  families  of  Vertebrata  and  Diurnal 
Lepidoptera  found  in  each  r^ion,  showing  the  sub-regions  in 
which  they  occur,  and  their  range  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
te^on.     Families  which  are  wholly  peculiar  to  the  region,  or 
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veiy  characteristic  and  almost  exclusively  confined  to  it,  are  in 
italics.  The  number  prefixed  to  each  family  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  series  of  families  in  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  work, 
so  that  if  further  information  is  required  it  can  be  readily 
referred  to  without  consulting  the  index.  Names  inclosed  in 
parentheses — (  .  .  .  )  thus — indicate  families  which  only  just 
enter  a  region  from  an  adjacent  one,  to  which  they  properly 
belong.  The  eye  is  thus  directed  to  the  more,  and  the  less  im- 
portant families ;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  information  as 
to  the  general  features  of  the  zoology  of  the  region,  is  conveyed 
in  the  easiest  manner. 

The  tables  of  genera  of  Mammalia  and  Birds,  are  arranged  on 
a  somewhat  different  plan.  Each  genus  is  given  under  its 
Family  and  Order,  and  they  follow  in  the  same  succession  in  all 
the  tables.  The  number  of  species  of  each  genus,  inhabiting 
the  region,  is  given  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained ;  but  in  many 
cases  this  can  only  be  a  general  approximation.  The  distribution 
of  the  genera  within  the  region,  is  then  given  with  some  detail ; 
and,  lastly,  the  range  of  the  genus  beyond  the  r^on  is  given 
in  general  terms,  the  words  "  Oriental,"  "  Ethiopian,"  &c.,  being 
used  for  brevity,  to  indicate  that  the  genus  occurs  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  such  regions.  Grenera  which  are  restricted  to 
the  region  (or  which  are  very  characteristic  of  it  though  just 
transgressing  its  limits)  are  given  in  italics  ;  while  those  which 
only  just  enter  the  region  from  another  to  which  they  really 
belong,  are  enclosed  in  parentheses — (  .  .  .  )  thus.  The  genera 
are  here  numbered  consecutively,  in  order  that  the  number  of 
genera  in  each  family  or  each  order,  in  the  r^on,  may  be  readily 
ascertained  (by  one  process  of  subtraction),  and  thus  compari- 
sons made  with  other  regions  or  with  any  other  area.  As  the 
tables  of  birds  would  be  swelled  to  an  inconvenient  length  by 
the  insertion  in  each  region  of  all  the  genera  of  Waders  and 
Aquatics,  most  of  which  have  a  very  wide  range  and  would 
have  to  be  repeated  in  several  or  all  the  regions,  these  have 
been  omitted ;  but  a  list  has  been  given  of  such  of  the  genera 
as  are  peculiar  to,  or  highly  characteristic  of  each  region. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  that  any  such  extensive  tables  of 
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listribution  have  been  constructed  for  the  whole  of  the  Mam- 
oalia  and  Birds,  they  must  necessarily  contain  many  errors  of 
letail ;  but  with  all  their  imperfections  it  is  believed  they  will 
)roye  very  useful  to  naturalists,  to  teachers,  and  to  all  who  take 
in  intelligent  interest  in  the  wider  problems  of  geography  and 
latural  histoiy. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  PALiBABGTIC  REGION. 


This  region  is  of  immense  extent,  comprising  all  the  temperate 
portions  of  the  great  eastern  continents.  It  thus  extends  from 
the  Azores  and  Canary  Islands  on  the  west  to  Japan  on  the 
east,  a  distance  not  far  short  of  half  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.  Tet  so  great  is  the  zoological  unity  of  this  vast  tiact, 
that  the  majority  of  the  genera  of  animals  in  countries  so  far 
removed  as  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Japan  are  identical 
Throughout  its  northern  half  the  animal  productions  of  the 
Palsearctic  region  are  very  uniform,  except  that  the  vast  elevated 
desert-regions  of  Central  Asia  possess  some  characteristic  forms ; 
but  in  its  southern*  portion,  we  find  a  warm  district  at  each  ex- 
tremity with  somewhat  contrasted  features.  On  the  west  we  have 
the  rich  and  luxuriant  Mediterranean  sub-region,  possessing  many 
peculiar  forms  of  life,  a^  well  as  a  few  which  are  more  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  regioa  On  the  east  we  have  the 
fertile  plains  of  Northern  China  and  the  rich  and  varied  islands 
of  Japan,  possessing  a  very  distinct  set  of  peculiar  forms,  with 
others  belonging  to  the  Oriental  region,  into  which  this  part  of 
the  Palsearctic  region  merges  gradually  as  we  approach  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer.  '  Thus,  the  countries  roughly  indicated  by  the 
names — ^Northern  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  district.  Central 
and  Northern  Asia,  and  China  with  Japan — ^have  each  well- 
marked  minor  characteristics  which  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of 
sub-r^ons.  Their  boundaries  are  often  indefinable ;  and  those 
here  adopted  have  been  fixed  upon  to  some  extent  by  considera- 
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tions  of  convenience/ dependent  on  custom  and  on  the  more  or 
less  perfect  knowledge  we  possess  of  some  of  the  intervening 
countries. 

Zoological  Characteristics  of  the  Palasarctic  Begum. — The  Palae- 
arctic  region  has  representatives  of  thirty-five  families  of 
mammalia,  fifty-five  of  birds,  twenty-five  of  reptiles,  nine  of 
amphibia,  and  thirteen  of  freshwater  fishes.  Comparing  it  with 
the  only  other  wholly  temperate  region,  the  Nearctic,  we  find  a 
much  greater  variety  of  tjrpes  of  mammalia  and  birds.  This 
may  be  due  in  part  to  its  greater  area,  but  more,  probably, 
to  its  southern  boundary  being  conterminous  for  an  enormous 
distance  with  two  tropical  regions,  the  Ethiopean  and  Oriental ; 
whereas  the  Nearctic  has  a  comparatively  short  southern  bound- 
ary conterminous  with  the  Neotropical  region  only.  This  is  so 
very  important  a  difference,  that  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  two  north  temperate  regions  should  not  be  more  unequal 
in  the  number  of  their  higher  vertebrate  forms,  than  they 
actually  are. 

It  is  also  to  the  interblending  of  the  Palsearctic  with  the  two 
adjacent  tropical  regions,  that  we  must  attribute  its  possession 
of  so  few  peculiar  family  groups.  These  are  only  three ;  two 
of  reptiles,  Trogonophidoe  and  OphiornoricUe,  and  one  of  fishes, 
Comephoridoe.  The  number  of  peculiar  genera  is,  however,  con- 
siderable, as  the  following  enumeration  will  show. 

Mammalia, — ^The  monkey  of  Gibraltar  and  North  Africa,  and 
an  allied  species  found  in  Japan,  are  now  considered  to  belong 
to  the  extensive  eastern  genus  Mcuxwus.  The  former,  however, 
is  peculiar  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  tail,  and  has  by  many 
naturalists,  been  held  to  form  a  distinct  genus,  Inutis,  confined 
to  the  Palaearctic  region. 

Of  bats  there  are  one  or  two  genera  {Barlastdlus,  Plecotus) 
which  seem  to  be  mainly  or  wholly  Palaearctic,  but  the  classifi- 
cation of  these  animals  is  in  such  an  imsettled  state  that  the 
distribution  of  the  genera  is  of  little  importanca 

In  the  next  order,  Insectivora,  we  have  almost  the  entire 
family  of  the  Moles  confined  to  the  region.  Talpa  just  enters 
Northern  India ;  and  Urotrichus  is  common  to  Japan  and  North- 
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Western' America,  but  the  remaining  genera,  six  in  number,  are 
all  exclusively  Pakearctic. 

Among  Carnivora  we  have  Nycterevies,  the  curious  racoon-dog 
of  Japan  and  North-Eastern  Asia ;  Lutronectes,  an  otter  peculiar 
to  Japan ;  and  the  badger  (Mdes),  which  ranges  over  the  whole 
region,  and  just  enters  the  Oriental  region  as  far  as  Hongkong; 
JSluropus,  a  curious  form  of  the  Himalayan  panda,  inhabiting 
the  high  mountains  of  Eastern  Thibet ;  and  Pelagius,  a  genus  of 
seals,  ranging  from  the  shores  of  Madeira  to  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Ungulata,  or  hoofed  animals,  are  still  more  productive  of 
forms  peculiar  to  this  region.  First  we  have  the  Camels,  whose 
native  home  is  the  desert  r^on  of  Central  and  Western  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa,  and  which,  even  in  their  domesticated  condition, 
are  confined  almost  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  Palsearctic 
region.  Of  Deer  we  have  six  peculiar  genera,  Dama  and  Capreolus 
found  in  Europe,  with  Elaphodtis,  LopJiotragvs,  Hydropotea,  and 
MoschtLs,  confined  to  Northern  China  and  Mongolia.  The  great 
family  Bovidse — comprising  the  oxen,  sheep,  goats  and  antelopes 
— furnishes  no  less  than  seven  peculiar  Palsearctic  genera. 
These  are  Poephagm,  the  yak  of  Thibet;  Addax,  a  well-known 
antelope  of  Northern  Africa  and  Syria;  JProcapra,  Pantho- 
laps  and  Bvdorcas,  antelopine  genera  peculiar  to  Thibet  and 
Mongolia ;  with  Rupicapra  (the  chamois),  and  the  extraordinary 
large-nosed  antelope  Saiga^  confined  to  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Besides  these  we  have  Capra  (the  wild  sheep  and  goats),  all  the 
numerous  species  of  which,  except  two,  are  exclusively  Pakearctia 

Coming  to  the  Bodents,  we  have  again  many  peculiar  foirms. 
Of  MuridsB  (the  mouse  and  rat  tribe),  we  have  six  peculiar 
genera,  the  more  important  being  Cricettis,  Phambamys  Smin- 
thus,  and  Myospalax.  Of  Spalacidae  (mole-rats)  both  the  Palse- 
arctic  genera,  Elldbius  and  Sjndax,  are  peculiar.  Ctenodactylus, 
a  genus  of  the  South  American  family  Octodontidse,  is  found 
only  in  North  Africa.  To  these  we  may  add  Myoams  (the 
dormice)  and  Lagomys  (the  pikas  or  tail-less  hares)  as  essentially 
Palsearctic,  since  but  one  species  of  each  genus  is  found  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  region. 

Birds. — It  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  many  natural- 
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ists  that  the  Palsearctic  region  could  not  be  well  characterised  by 
its  peculiar  genera  of  birds.  In  Mr.  Sclater's  celebratied  paper 
already  referred  to,  he  remarks,  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
ornithology  of  the  PalaBarctic  region  is  more  easily  characterised 
by  what  it  has  not  than  by  what  it  has/'  and  this  has  been  quite 
recently  quoted  by  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  essay  on  the  distribution 
of  North  American  birds,  as  if  it  represented  our  present  know 
ledge  of  the  subject.  But,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Jerdon,  Mr.  Swinhoe,  Pfere  David  and  others,  we  have  now 
learnt  that  a  large  number  of  birds  included  in  the  Indian 
Hst,  are  either  mere  winter  emigrants  from  Central  Asia,  or  only 
inhabit  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  and  thus  really 
belong  to  the  Palaearctic  region.  The  result  is,  that  a  host  of 
genera  are  now  seen  to  be  either  exclusively  or  characteristically 
Palsearctic,  and  we  have  no  further  difl&culty  in  giving  positive 
ornithological  characters  to  the  region.  In  the  tables  appended 
to  this  chapter,  all  these  truly  Palaearctic  genera  will  be  found 
printed  in  italics,  with  an  indication  of  their  distribution,  which 
will  sometimes  be  found  more  fully  given  under  the  respective 
families  in  the  fourth  part  of  this  work.  Beferring  to  this  table 
for  details  we  shall  here  summarise  the  results. 

Of  the  Sylviidae  or  warblers,  no  less  than  fourteen  genera  are 
either  exclusively  or  characteristically  Palaearctic,  of  which 
Loeustella,  Sylvia,  Curruca  and  Erithacus  are  good  examples. 
Of  the  oriental  family  Timaliidse,  the  genus  Pterarhinus  is  Palae- 
arctic. Of  Panuridae,  or  reedlings,  there  are  four  peculiar  genera 
(comprising  almost  the  whole  family) ;  of  Certhiidae,  or  creepers, 
one — Tichodrama — ^which  extends  southward  to  the  Abyssinian 
highlands.  Of  Paridae,  or  tits,  one — Acredula  ;  of  Corvidae,  or 
crows,  four — Pica  (containing  our  magpie)  being  a  good  example ;  of 
Fringillidae,  or  finches  and  buntings, twelve,amongwhich-4ca7i/Aw, 
Pyrrhula  and  Emberiza  are  good  illustrations ;  of  Alaudidae,  or 
larks,  there  are  two  peculiar  genera.  Leaving  the  Passeres  we  next 
come  to  peculiar  forms  among  the  gallinaceous  birds :  Syrrhaptes 
among  the  Pteroclidae  or  sand  grouse ;  four  genera  of  Tetraonidae  or 
grouse  and  partridges,  and  five  of  Phasianidae  or  pheasants,  com- 
prising some  of  the  most  magnificent  birds  in  the  world.     Lastly 
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among  the  far-wandering  aquatic  birds  we  have  no  less  than  five 
genera  which  are  more  especially  PalsBarctic, — Ortygometra,  the 
corn-crake^  and  Otis,  the  great  bustard^  being  typical  examples. 
We  may  add  to  these,  several  genera  almost  confined  to  this 
region,  such  as  Oamdus  (jays),  Fringilla  (true  finches),  Yunx 
(wrynecks)  and  some  others ;  so  that  in  proportion  to  its  total 
generic  forms  a  very  large  number  are  found  to  be  peculiar  or 
characteristic. 

This  view,  of  the  high  degree  of  speciality  of  the  Palsearctic 
region,  will  no  doubt  be  objected  to  by  some  naturalists,  on  the 
ground  that  many  of  the  genera  reckoned  as  exclusively 
Palaearctic  are  not  so,  but  extend  more  or  less  into  other  regiona 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  consider  what  principles  should  guide  us 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  especially  as  we  shall  have  to  apply 
the  same  rules  to  each  of  the  other  regions.  We  may  remark 
first,  that  the  limits  of  the  regions  themselves  are,  when  not 
formed  by  the  ocean,  somewhat  arbitrary,  depending  on  the 
average  distribution  of  a  number  of  characteristic  forms;  and 
that  slight  local  peculiarities  of  soil,  elevation,  or  climate,  may 
cause  the  species  of  one  region  to  penetrate  more  or  less  deeply 
into  anbther.  The  land  boundary  between  two  r^ons  will  be, 
not  a  defined  Une  but  a  neutral  territory  of  greater  or  less 
width,  within  which  the  forms  of  both  regions  will  intermingle ; 
and  this  neutral  territory  itself  will  merge  imperceptibly  into 
both  regions.  So  long  therefore  as  a  species  or  genus  does  not 
permanently  reside  considerably  beyond  the  possible  limits  of 
this  neutral  territory,  we  should  not  claim  it  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  adjacent  region.  A  consideration  of  perhaps  more  im- 
portance arises,  from  the  varying  extent  of  the  range  of  a  genus, 
over  the  area  occupied  by  the  region.  Some  genera  are  repre- 
sented by  single  species  existing  only  in  a  very  limited  area ; 
others  by  numerous  species  which  occupy,  entirely  or  very 
nearly,  the  whole  extent  of  the  r^on ;  and  there  is  every  inter- 
mediate grade  between  these  extremes.  Now,  the  small  local- 
ised genera,  are  always  reckoned  as  among  the  best  examples 
of  types  peculiar  to  a  region ;  while  the  more  wide-spread  groups 
are  often  denied  that  character  if  they  extend  a  little  beyond 
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the  supposed  regional  limits,  or  send  one  or  two,  out  of  a  large 
number  of  species,  into  adjacent  regions;  yet  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  are  really  more  important  as 
characterising  a  zoological  region  than  the  former.  In  the  case 
of  a  single  isolated  species  or  genus  we  have  a  dying-out  group ; 
and  we  have  so  many  cases  of  discontinuous  species  of  such 
groups  (of  which  Urotrichua  in  Japan  and  British  Columbia, 
Eupetes  in  Smnatra  and  New  Guinea  are  examples),  that  it  is 
quite  as  probable  as  not,  that  any  such  isolated  species  has  only 
become  peculiar  to  the  region  by  the  recent  extinction  of  an 
allied  form  or  forms  in  some  other  region.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  genus  consisting  of  numerous  species  ranging  over  an  entire 
region  or  the  greater  part  of  one,  is  a  dominant  group,  which 
has  most  likely  been  for  some  time  extending  its  range,  and 
whose  origin  dates  back  to  a  remote  period.  The  slight  exten- 
sion of  such  a  group  beyond  the  limits  of  the  region  to  which 
it  mainly  belongs,  is  probably  a  recent  phenomenon,  and  in  that 
case  cannot  be  held  in  any  degree  to  detract  from  its  value  as 
one  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  that  region. 

The  most  numerous  examples  of  this  class,  are  those  birds  of 
the  temperate  regions  which  in  winter  migrate,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  into  adjacent  warmer  countries.  This  migration  most 
likely  began  subsequent  to  the  Miocene  period,  during  that 
gradual  refiigeration  of  the  temperate  zones  which  culminated 
in  the  glacial  epoch,  and  which  still  continues  in  a  mitigated 
form.  Most  of  the  genera,  and  many  even  of  the  species  of 
birds  which  migrate  southwards  in  winter,  have  therefore,  most 
likely,  always  been  inhabitants  of  our  present  Palsearctic  and 
Nearctic  regions ;  permanent  residents  during  warm  epochs,  but 
only  able  now  to  maintain  their  existence  by  migration  in 
winter.  Such  groups  belong  truly  to  the  temperate  zones,  and 
the  test  of  this  is  the  fact  of  their  not  having  any,  or  very  few, 
representatives,  which  are  permanent  residents  in  the  adjacent 
tropical  regiona  When  there  are  such  representative  species,  we 
do  not  claim  them  as  peculiar  to  the  Northern  r^ons.  Bearing 
in  mind  these  various  considerations,  it  will  be  found  that  we  have 
been  very  moderate  in  our  estimate  of  the  nmnber  of  genera 
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that  may  fairly  be  considered  as  exclusively  or  characteristically 
Palsearctic. 

ReftiUs  and  Amphibia. — ^The  Palsearctic  region  possesses,  in 
proportion  to  its  limited  reptilian  feuna,  a  frill  proportion  of 
peculiar  types.  We  have  for  instance  two  genera  of  snakes, 
Bhineckk  and  Halys ;  seven  of  lizards,  Trigonophis,  Psammo- 
dromvs,  Hyalosaurus,  Scincus,  Opkiamorus,  Megalochilus,  and 
Phrynocephalus ;  eight  of  tailed  batrachians,  Proteus^  Sataman^ 
dra,  Stiranota,  Chioglossa,  HyiwbiuSf  OnychodoAiylus,  GeotrUan, 
and  Sieboldia ;  and  eight  of  tail-less  batrachians,  BambincUor, 
Pdobaies^  Didocvs,  Alytes,  Pelodytes,  Discoglbssus,  Lapmsa^  and 
Latonia,  The  distribution  of  these  and  other  Palsearctic  genera 
will  be  found  in  our  second  vol.  chap.  xix. 

FreshiixUeT  Fish. — ^About  twenty  genera  of  freshwater  fishes 
are  wholly  confined  to  this  region,  and  constitute  a  feature  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  its  claim  to  the  rank 
of  a  separate  primary  division  of  the  eartL  They  belong  to  the 
following  families : — Percidse  (three  genera),  Acerina,  Percarina, 
Aspro ;  Comephoridae  (one  genus),  Comephorm,  found  only  in 
Lake  Baikal ;  Salmonidae  (three  genera),  Bra4ihymystaXy  Lucio- 
truUa,  and  Pkcoglossus ;  Cyprinodontidsd  (one  genus),  TeUia, 
found  only  in  Alpine  pools  on  the  Atlas  Mountains ;  Cyprinidse 
(thirteen  genera),  Cyprinus,  Carassvs,  ParapJioxinus,  Tinea, 
AchUognathiis,  Shadeus,  Chondrostoma,  Psettdoperilampus,  OcJur 
tebius,  Aspius,  AOmmtis,  Misgumvs,  and  Nemachilvs. 

Summary  of  PaUeardic  Vertebrata. — Summarising  these  de- 
tails, we  find  that  the  Palsearctic  region  possesses  thirty-five 
peculiar  genera  of  mammalia,  fifty-seven  of  birds,  nine  of 
reptiles,  sixteen  of  amphibia,  and  twenty-one  of  freshwater 
fishes;  or  a  total  of  138  peculiar  generic  types  of  vertebrata. 
Of  these,  87  are  mammalia  and  land-birds  out  of  a  total 
of  274  genera  of  these  groups ;  or  rather  less  than  one-third 
peculiar,  a  number  which  will  serve  usefully  to  compare  with 
the  results  obtained  in  other  regions. 

In  our  chapter  on  Zoological  Segions  we  have  already  pointed 
out  the  main  features  which  distinguish  the  Palsearctic  from  the 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions.    The  details  now  given  will^ 
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strengthen  our  view  of  their  radical  distinctness,  by  showing  to 
how  considerable  an  extent  the  former  is  inhabited  by  peculiar, 
and  often  very  remarkable  generic  types. 

Insects :  Lepidoptera, — ^The  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  or  butterflies, 
are  not  very  abundant  in  species,  their  number  being  probably 
somewhat  over  500,and  these  belong  to  not  more  than  fifty  genera. 
But  no  less  than  fifteen  of  these  ^genera  are  wholly  confined  to 
the  region.      Nine  of  the  families  are  represented,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Danaidos;  having  only  a  single  species  in  South  Europe. 

2.  Satyridce ;  well  represented,  there  being  more  than  100  species 
in  Europe,  and  three  peculiar  genera.  3.  NymiphaMdos ;  rather 
poorly  represented,  Europe  having  only  about  sixty  species,  but 
there  is  one  peculiar  genus.  4.  Libf/theidce  ;  a  very  small  family, 
represented  by  a  single   species  occurring  in  South  Europe. 

5.  Nemeobiidce;  a  rather  small  fiemoily,  also  having  only  one 
species  in  Europe,  but  which  constitutes  a  peculiar  genera. 

6.  LyccmidoR;  an  extensive  family,  fairly  represented,  having 
about  eighty  European  species ;  there  are  two  peculiar  genera 
in  the  Palaearctic  region.  7.  Pieridce  ;  rather  poorly  represented 
with  thirty-two  European  species ;  two  of  the  genera  are,  how- 
ever, peculiar.  8.  PapUumidos ;  very  poorly  represented  in 
Europe  with  only  twelve  species,  but  there  are  many  more  in 
Siberia  and  Japan.  No  less  than  five  of  the  small  number  of 
genera  in  this  family  are  wholly  confined  to  the  r^on,  a 
fact  of  much  importance,  and  which  to  a  great  extent  redeems 
the  character  of  the  Palsearctic  region  as  regard  this  order  of 
insects.  Their  names  are  Afesapia,  Hypermnestra,  DorUis, 
Sericinus^  and  ITiais  ;  and  besides  these  we  have  Famassius — 
the  "  Apollo  "  butterflies — ^highly  characteristic,  and  only  found 
elsewhere  in  the  mountains  of  the  Nearctic  region.  9.  Hes- 
peridoB  ;  poorly  represented  with  about  thirty  European  species, 
and  one  peculiar  genus. 

Four  families  of  Sphingina  occur  in  the  Palsearctic  region, 
and  there  are  several  peculiar  genera. 

In  the  Zygcemdcs  there  are  two  exclusively  European  genera, 
and  the  extensive  genus  ZygoBTUi  is  itself  mainly  Palsearctic. 
The  small  fiemiily  Stygiidos  has  two  out  of  its  three  genera 
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confined  to  the  PalaBarctic  region.  In  the  ^geriidas  the  genus 
Mgtria  is  mainly  Palaearctic.  The  Sphingidce  have  a  wider 
general  range,  and  none  of  the  laiger  genera  are  peculiar  to  anj 
oner^on. 

Coleaptera. — ^The  Palsearctic  r^on  is  the  richest  portion  of 
the  globe  in  the  great  family  of  Carabidce,  or  predacious  ground- 
beetles,  about  50  of  the  genera  being  confined  to  it,  while  many 
others,  including  the  magnificent  genus  Caraius,  have  here  their 
highest  development.  While  several  of  the  smaller  gener&  are 
confined  to  the  eastern  or  western  sub-r^ons,  most  of  the  larger 
ones  extend  over  the  whole  area,  and  give  it  an  unmistakable 
aspect ;  while  in  passing  from  east  to  west  or  viee^versd,  allied 
species  and  genera  replace  each  other  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, except  in  the  extreme  south-east,  where,  in  China  and 
Japan,  some  Oriental'  forms  appear,  as  do  a  few  Ethiopian  types 
in  the  south-west. 

Oicindelidse,  or  tiger-beetles,  are  but  poorly  represented  by 
about  70  species  of  the  genus  Cicindda,  and  a  single  TefyxuAa 
in  South  Europe. 

Lucanidse,  or  stag-beetles,  are  also  poor,  there  being  represen- 
tatives of  8  genera.  One  of  these,  ^salua  (a  single  species), 
is  peculiar  to  South  Europe,  and  two  others,  CladogncUhvs  and 
OyclopthalmtLS,  are  only  represented  in  Japan,  China,  and  Thibet 

Cetoniidse,  or  rose-chafers,  are  represented  by  13  genera, 
two  of  which  are  peculiar  to  South  Europe  (Trqpinota  and 
JSderoonemis),  while  Stalagmasoma,  ranging  from  Persia  to 
Nubia,  and  the  fine  IHcranocephalus  inhabiting  North  China, 
Corea,  and  Nipal,  may  also  be  considered  to  belong  to  it  The 
genera  Trichius,  Onarimus,  imd  Osfnoderma  are  confined  to  the 
two  north  temperate  r^ons. 

Buprestidffi,  or  metallic  beetles,  are  rather  abundant  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  region,  27  genera  being  represented,  mne 
of  which  are  peculiar.  By  far  the  laiger  portion  of  these  are 
confined  to  the  Mediterranean  sub-r^on.  A  considerable 
number  also  inhabit  Japan  and  China.  . 

The  Longicoms,  or  long-homed  beetles,  are  represented  by 
no  less  than  196  genera,  51  of  which  are  peculiar,    lliey  are 
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much  more  abundant  in  the  southern  than  the  northern  half 
of  the  region.  Several  Oriental  genera  extend  to  Japan  and 
North  China,  and  a  few  Ethiopian  genera  to  North  Africa. 
Thirteen  genera  are  confined  to  the  two  north  temperate  regions. 
Several  large  genera,  such  as  Darcadion  (154  species),  Phytasda 
(85  species),  Fogonochcprus  (22  species),  Agapantkia  (22  species), 
and  Vesperm  (7  species),  are  altogether  peculiar  to  the  False- 
arctic  r^on ;  and  with  a  preponderance  of  Zepttura,  Orammop* 
tera,  Stenocorus,  and  several  others,  strongly  characterise  it  as 
distinct  from  the  Nearctic  and  Oriental  regions. 

The  other  fieimilies  which  are  weU  developed  in  the  Palsearctic 
r^ons,  are,  the  Stapliylinidss  or  lx)ve-beetles,  Silphidse  or 
buiying-beetles,  Histeridse  or  mimic-beetles,  Nitidulidse,  Apho- 
dudae,  Gopridse  (especially  in  South  Europe),  Oeotrupidae  or 
dung-beetles,  Melolonthid^  or  chafers,  Elateridse  or  click- 
beetles,  the  various  families  of  Malacoderms  and  Heteromera, 
especially  Prmeliidffi  in  the  Mediterranean  sub-region,  Curculion- 
idae  or  weevils,  the  Phytophaga  or  leaf-eaters,  and  Cocinellidse 
or  lady-birds. 

The  number  of  species  of  Coleoptera  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Palsearctic  region  is  about  15,000,  and  there  are  probably 
not  more  than  2,000  to  add  to  this  number  firom  Siberia, 
Japan,  and  North  China;  but  were  these  countries  as  well 
explored  as  Europe,  we  may  expect  that  they  would  add  at 
least  5,000  to  the  number  above  given,  raising  the  Palsearctic 
Coleopterous  fauna  to  20,000  species.  As  the  total  number  of 
species  at  present  known  to  exist  in  collections  is  estimated  (and 
perhaps  somewhat  overestimated)  at  70,000  species,  we  may 
be  sure  that  were  the  whole  earth  as  thoroughly  investigated 
as  Europe,  the  number  would  be  at  least  doubled,  since  we 
cannot  suppose  that  Europe,  with  the  Mediterranean  basin,  can 
contain  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
the  globe. 

Of  the  other  orders  of  insects  we  here  say  nothing,  because  in 
tlieir  case  much  more  than  in  that  of  the  Coleoptera  and  Lepi- 
doptera,  is  the  disproportion  enormous  between  our  knowledge  of 
the  European  fauna  and  that  of  almost  aU  the  rest  of  the  globe. 
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They  are,  therefore,  at  present  of  comparatively  little  use  for 
purposes  of  geographical  distribution,  even  were  it  advisable 
to  enter  into  the  subject  in  a  work  which  will,  perhaps,  be  too 
much  overburdened  with  details  only  of  interest  to  specialists. 

LaTid  Shells. — ^These  are  very  numerous  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  region,  but  comparatively  scarce  towards  the  NortL 
South  Europe  alone  possesses  over  600  species,  whereas  there  are 
only  200  in  all  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  The  total  number 
of  species  in  the  whole  region  is  probably  about  1,250,  of  which 
the  great  mtgority  are  Helicidse ;  the  Operculated  families  being 
very  poorly  represented.  Several  small  genera  or  sub-genera 
are  peculiar  to  the  region,  as  TestaceUa  (West  Europe  and 
Canaries);  Leucochroa  (Mediterranean district);  AciciUa  (Europe); 
Craspedopoma  (Atlantic  Islands) ;  Leonia  (Algeria  and  Spain) ; 
PomcUias  (Europe  and  Canaries)  ;  Cecina  (Mongolia).  The  largest 
genera  are  Helix  and  Clavsilta,  which  together  comprise  more 
than  half  the  species ;  Pvpa,  very  numerous ;  Bviimus  and 
AchcUina  in  moderate  numbers,  and  all  the  rest  small. 
Helix  is  the  only  genus  which  contains  large  and  handsome 
species ;  Bviimus  and  Achatina,  so  magnificent  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, being  here  represented  by  small  and  obscure  forms  only. 
Daudebardia  is  confined  to  Central  and  South  Europe  and  New 
Zealand ;  Olandina  is  chiefly  South  American ;  HyaJina  is  only 
American  and  European ;  Bvliminus  ranges  over  all  the  world 
except  America ;  and  the  other  Europead  genera  of  Helicidse  are 
widely  distributed.  Of  the  Operculata,  Cyclotm,  Cydophorus, 
and  Pupina  extend  from  the  Oriental  region  into  Japan  and 
North  China ;  Tvdoriav&  found  in  Algeiia  and  the  West  Indies; 
Hydrocena  is  widely  scattered,  and  occurs  in  South  Europe  and 
Japan.  The  genera  of  freshwater  shells  are  all  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

The  PALiBARCTIC  SUB-BEGIONS. 

The  four  sub-regions  which  are  here  adopted,  have  been 
fixed  upon  as  those  which  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  only  practicable  ones. 
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No  doubt  all  of  them  coold  be  advantageouslj  ag/aan.  sub- 
divided, in  a  detailed  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
species.  But  in  a  general  work,  which  aims  at  treating  all  parts 
of  the  world  with  equal  fulness,  and  which  therefore  is  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  distribution  of  families  and  genera,  such 
further  subdivision  would  be  out  of  place.  It  is  even  difficult, 
in  some  of  the  classes  of  animals,  to  find  peculiar  or  even 
characteristic  genera  for  the  present  sub-regions ;  but  they  all 
have  well  marked  climatic  and  physical  differences,  and  this 
leads  to  an  assemblage  of  species  and  of  groups  which  are  suffi- 
ciently distinctiva 

/.  CeTUral  and  Northern  Europe. 

This  sub-region,  which  may  perhaps  be  termed  the  "  European," 
is  zoologically  and  botanically  the  best  known  on  the  globe.  It 
can  be  pretty  accurately  defined,  as  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Balkans,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Caucasus  range ;  and  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  or  perhaps  more 
correctly  the  vaPey  of  the  Irtish  and  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  east ; 
while  Ireland  and  Iceland  are  its  furthest  outliers  in  the  west 
To  the  north,  it  merges  so  gradually  into  the  Arctic  zone  that 
no  demarcation  is  possible.  '  The  great  extent  to  which  this 
sub-region  is  interpenetrated  by  the  sea,  and  the  prevalence 
of  westerly  winds  bringing  warmth  and  moisture  from  an  ocean 
influenced  by  the  gulf-stream,  give  it  a  climate  for  the  most 
part  genial,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It 
is  thu4  broadly  distinguished  from  Siberia  and  Northern 
Asia  generally,  where  a  more  extreme  and  rigorous  climate 
prevails. 

The  whole  of  this  sub-region  is  well  watered,  being  pene- 
trated by  rivers  in  every  direction;  and  it  consists  mainly  of 
plains  and  undulating  country  of  moderate  elevation,  the  chief 
mountain  ranges  being  those  of  Scandinavia  in  the  north-west, 
and  the  extensive  alpine  system  of  Central  Europe.  But  these 
are  both  of  moderate  height,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  their 
surface  is  occupied  either  by  permanent  snow-fields,  or  by 
barren  uplands  inimical  to  vegetable  and  animal  life.    It  is,  in 
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£Etct,  to  these,  and  the  numerous  lesser  mountains  and  hills 
which  everywhere  diversify  the  surface  of  Europe,  that  ihe 
variety  and  abundance  of  its  animal  life  is  greatly  dua  They 
afford  the  perennial  supplies  to  rivers,  and  furnish  in  theit 
valleys  and  ever  varying  slopes,  stations  suited  to  every  form 
of  existence.  A  considerable  area  of  Central  Europe  is  oc- 
cupied by  uplands  of  moderate  elevation,  a  comparatively 
small  portion  being  flat  and  marshy  plains. 

Most  of  the  northern  and  much  of  the  central  portions  of 
Europe  are  covered  with  vast  forests  of  coniferous  trees ;  and 
these,  occupying  as  they  do  those  tracts  where  the  winter  is 
most  severe,  supply  food  and  shelter  to  many  animals  who  could 
not  otherwise  maintain  their  existence.  It  is  probable  that 
the  original  condition  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
temperate  Europe,  except  the  flat  marshes  of  the  river  valleys 
and  the  sandy  downs  of  the  coast,  was  that  of  woodland  and 
forest,  mostly  of  deciduous  trees,  but  with  a  plentiful  admixture 
of  such  hardy  evergreens  as  hoUy,  ivy,  privet,  and  yew.  A 
sufficient  proportion  of  these  primeval  woods,  and  of  artificial 
plantations  which  have  replaced  them,  fortunately  remain,  to 
preserve  for  us  most  of  the  interesting  forms  of  life,  which 
were  developed  before  man  had  so  greatly  modified  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  so  nearly  exterminated  many  of  its  original 
tenants.  Almost  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
woodland  that  still  remains  in  any  part  of  Europe,  do  we 
find  (other  things  being  equal)  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  wild  animals ;  a  pretty  clear  indication  that  the  original 
condition  of  the  country  was  essentially  that  of  a  forest,  a 
condition  which  only  now  exists  in  the  thinly  inhabited  regions 
of  the  nortL 

Although  the  sub-region  we  are  considering  is,  for  its  extent 
and  latitude,  richly  peopled  with  animal  life,  the  number  of 
genera  altogether  peculiar  to  it  is  not  great.  There  are,  however, 
several  which  are  very  characteristic,  and  many  species,  both 
of  the  smaller  mammalia  and  of  birds,  are  wholly  restricted 
to  it 

Mammalia. — ^The  genera  wholly  confined  to  this  sub-r^on  are 
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only  two.  Myogale,  the  desman,  is  a  curious  long-snouted 
Insectivorous  animal  somewhat  resembling  the  water-rat  in  its 
habits.  There  are  two  species,  one  found  only  on  the  banks  of 
streams  in  the  French  Pjnrenees,  the  other  on  the  great  rivers  of 
Southern  Russia.  The  other  peculiar  genus,  Bupieapra  (the 
chamois  of  the  Alps),  is  found  on  all  the  high  mountains  of 
Central  Europe.  Almost  peculiar  are  Spaiax  (the  mole-rat) 
found  only  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Siberia ;  and  Saiga, 
an  extraordinary  large-nosed  antelope  which  has  a  nearly 
similar  distribution.  Highly  characteristic  forms,  which  inhabit 
nearly  every  part  of  the  sub-region,  are,  TaljM  (the  mole), 
.Krinoceiw,  (the  hedgehog),  Sorex  (the  shrew),  Meles  (the  badger), 
Vrsus  (the  bear).  Cants  (the  wolf  and  fox),  Mvstela  (the  weasel), 
LtUra  (the  otter),  Arvicola  (the  vole),  Myoxus  (the  dormouse), 
and  L^pus  (the  hare  and  rabbit) ;  while  Bos  (the  wild  bull)  was, 
until  exterminated  by  man,  no  doubt  equally  characteristic. 
Other  genera  inhabiting  the  sub-i*^on  will  be  found  in  the  list 
given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Birds, — It  is  difficult  to  name  the  birds  tiiat  are  most  charac- 
teristic of  this  sub-region,  because  so  many  of  the  most  familiar 
and  abundant  are  emigrants  from  the  south,  and  belong  to 
groups  that  have  a  different  range.  There  is  perhaps  not  a 
single  genus  wholly  confined  to  it,  and  very  few  that  have  not 
equal  claims  to  be  placed  elsewhere.  Among  the  more  charac- 
teristic we  may  name  Turdus  (the  thrushes),  Sylvia  (the  war- 
blers), PanuTUs  (the  reedling)  Paras  (the  tits),  ArUhvs  (the 
pipits),  Motadlla  (the  wagtails),  which  are  perhaps  more  abun- 
dant here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  Emheriza  (the 
buntings),  PUetrophanes  (the  snow  buntings),  Passer  (the  house 
sparrows),  Z(xcia  (the  crossbills),  Linota  (the  linnets),  Pica  (the 
magpies)^  Tetrao  (grouse),  Ijigajms  (ptarmigan)  and  many  others. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  E  Dresser,  who  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  ornithology  of  much  of  the  North  of  EurDi>e, 
for  some  valuable  notes  on  the  northern  range  of  many  Euro- 
pean birda  Those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  extreme 
Arctic  zone,  extending  beyond  TO""  north  latitude,  and  toler- 
ably abundant,  are  two  ialcons  {Faico  gyrfaleo  and  F.  peregrinus) ; 
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the  rough-l^ged  buzzard  {ArcMbuteo  lagopus) ;  the  snowy  owl 
{NycUa  scandiaca);  the  raven  {Corvus  carax);  three  buntings 
{Emberiaa  schcsniculus,  PUctrophaiies  nivalis  and  P.  calcarcUa) ;  a 
lark  {Otocorys  cUpestris) ;  several  pipits,  the  most  northern  being 
Anthus  cervinus ;  a  wagtail  {Bvdytes  dnereocapUld) ;  a  dipper 
[Cinclvs  melanogaster) ;  a  warbler  {Cyanecula  sfiiedca) ;  the 
wheatear  (Scudcola  omanihe) ;  and  two  ptarmigans  {Lagopus 
albm  and  Z.  saHcetiis).  Most  of  these  birds  are,  of  course,  only 
summer  visitors  to  the  Arctic  regions,  the  only  species  noted  as 
a  permanent  resident  in  East  Finmark  (north  of  latitude  70"^ 
being  the  snow-bunting  (Plectraphanes  nivalis). 

The  birds  that  are  characteristic  of  the  zone  of  pine  forests, 
or  &om  about  61^  to  70^  north  latitude,  are  very  numerous,  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  the  genera  and  the  number  of 
species  (where  more  than  one)  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ornitho- 
logy of  this  part  of  Europe.  The  birds  of  prey  are,  Falco  (three 
species),  Astur  (two  species),  BtUeo,  Pandion,  Sumia,  Bubo, 
Symivm,  Asia,  Nyctala,  The  chief  Passerine  birds  are,  Corvus 
(two  species),  Pica,  Gamdus  (two  species),  Nudfraga,  Bamby- 
cilia,  Hirundo  (two  species),  Musdcapa  (two  species),  Lanivs, 
Stumics,  Passer  (two  species),  Pyrrhula,  Garpodacvs,  Lootia  (two 
species),  Pinicola,  Fringilla  (eight  species),  JErnberiza  (five 
species),  Alauda,  Anthus,  Turdvs  (five  species),  BtUicUla,  Praiin- 
cola.  Accentor,  Sylvia  (four  species), -H^rpo/ais,  Begvivs,Phylloscopvs 
(two  species),  Acrocephahis,  Troglodytss,  and  Parvjs  (six  species). 
Woodpeckers  are  abundant,  Picus  (four  species),  Gecinus,  and 
Yunx,  The  kingfisher  (Alcedo),  goatsucker  {Caprimulgvs),  and 
swift  (Cypseliis)  are  also  common.  The  wood-pigeon  (Coltmba) 
is  plentiful  The  gallinaceous  birds  are  three  grouse,  Tetrao  (two 
species)  and  Bonasa,  and  the  common  quail  {Cotumix), 

The  remaining  genera  and  species  of  temperate  or  north- 
European  birds,  do  not  usually  range  beyond  the  region  of 
deciduous  trees,  roughly  indicated  by  the  parallel  of  60^  north 
latitude. 

Plate  I. — Illustrating  the  Zoology  of  Central  Europe, — 
Before  considering  the  distribution  of  the  other  classes  of 
vertebrata,  it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce  our  first  illustra- 
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tion,  which  represents  a  scene  in  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe, 
with  figures  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  Mammalia 
and  Birds  of  this  sub-region.  On  the  left  is  the  badger 
{Meles  Taxus)  one  of  the  weasel  family,  and  belonging  to  a 
genus  which  is  strictly  Palsearctia  It  abounds  in  Central  and 
Northern  Europe  and  also  extends  into  North  Asia,  but  is  repre- 
sented by  another  species  in  Thibet  and  by  a  third  in  Japan. 
The  elegantly-formed  creatures  on  the  right  are  chamois  [BupX' 
capra  tragus),  almost  the  only  European  antelopes,  and  wholly 
confined  to  the  higher  mountains,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Carpathians  and  the  Caucasus.  The  chamois  is  the  only 
species  of  the  genus,  and  is  thus  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
European  mammal  The  bird  on  the  left,  above  the  badgers,  is 
the  Alpine  chough,  (Fregilvs  pyrrhocorax).  It  is  found  in  the 
high  mountains  from  the  Alps  to  the  Himalayas,  and  is  allied 
to  the  Cornish  chough,  which  is  still  found  on  our  south- 
western coasts,  and  which  ranges  to  Abyssinia  and  North 
China.  The  Alpine  chough  differs  in  having  a  shorter  bill  of 
an  orange  colour,  and  vermilion  red  feet  as  in  the  other 
species.  In  the  foreground  are  a  pair  of  ruffs  (Machetes  pugriax) 
belonging  to  the  Scolopacidse  or  snipe  family,  and  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  genus  Tringa  or  sandpiper.  This  bird  is  remark- 
able for  the  fine  collar  of  plumes  which  adorns  the  males  in  the 
breeding  season,  when  they  are  excessively  pugnacious.  It  is 
the  only  species  of  its  genus,  and  ranges  over  all  Europe  and 
much  of  Northern  Asia,  migrating  in  the  winter  to  the  plains  of 
India,  and  even  down  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope;  but  it  only  breeds  in  the  PalsBarctic 
region,  over  the  greater  part  of  which  it  ranges. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibia. — There  are  no  genera  of  reptiles 
peculiar  to  this  sub-region.  Both  snakes  and  lizards  are  compara- 
tively scarce,  there  being  about  fourteen  species  of  the  former 
and  twelve  of  the  latter.  Our  common  snake  (Tropidonotvs 
natrix)  extends  into  Sweden  and  North  £u8sia,  but  the  viper 
{Viperus  berv^)  goes  further  north,  as  far  as  Archangel  (64®  N.), 
and  in  Scandinavia  (67°  N.),  and  is  the  most  Arctic  of  all  knoi^n 
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snakes.  Of  the  lizards,  Lacerta  stirpium  (the  sand  lizard)  has 
the  most  northerly  range,  extending  into  Poland  and  Northern 
Bussia;  and  Anguis  fragilis  (the  blind  or  slow-worm)  has  almost 
an  equal  range. 

Amphibia,  being  more  adapted  to  a  northern  climate,  have 
acquired  a  more  special  development,  and  thus  several  forms 
are  peculiar  to  the  North  European  sub-region.  Most  remarkable 
is  Proteus,  a  singular  eel-like  aquatic  creature  with  small  1^, 
found  only  in  the  subterranean  lakes  in  Gamiola  and  Garinthia ; 
Alytes,  a  curious  toad,  the  male  of  which  carries  about  the  eggs 
till  they  are  hatched,  found  only  in  Central  Europe  from 
France  to  the  east  of  Hungary ;  and  Pelodytes,  a  frog  found  only 
in  Franca  Frogs  and  toads  are  very  abundant  all  over  Europe,  the 
common  frog  (^Bana  temporaria)  extending  to  the  extreme  north. 
The  newts  {Triton)  are  also  very  abundant  and  widely  spread, 
though  not  ranging  so  far  north  as  the  frogs.  The  genera  Bom- 
binator  (a  toad-like  frog),  and  Hyla  (the  tree  frog)  are  also  com- 
mon in  Central  Europe. 

Freshwater  Fish, — Two  genera  of  the  perch  family  (Percidae)  are 
peculiar  to  this  sub-region, — Percarina,  a  fish  foxmd  only  in  the 
river  Dniester,  and  Aspro,  confined  to  the  rivers  of  Central 
Europe.  Of  the  very  characteristic  forms  are,  OasUrosteus 
(stickle-back),  which  alone  forms  a  peculiar  &mily — Grasteros- 
teidffi ;  Perca,  Acerina  and  Ludoperca,  genera  of  the  perch  family ; 
SfUuruSy  a  large  fish  found  in  the  rivers  of  Cenrtal  Europe,  of 
the  family  Silurid» ;  Esox  (the  pike),  of  the  family  EsocidsB , 
Cyprimis  (carp),  Oobio  (gudgeon),  Zeucisetis  (roach,  chub,  dace, 
&c.),  Tinea  (tench),  Ahramus  (bream),  AUmmus  (bleak),  CcbUis 
(loach),  all  genera  of  the  family  Cyprinid®. 

Insects — Lepidoptera, — No  genera  of  butterflies  are  actually 
confined  to  this  sub-region,  but  many  are  characteristic  of  it 
Pamassivs,  Aporia,  Leucopfiasia,  Colias,  MetUcea,  Argynnis^ 
Vanessa,  Limenitis,  and  Chionobas,  are  all  veiy  abundant  and 
widespread,  and  give  a  feature  to  the  entomology  of  most  of  the 
countries  included  in  it. 

Cdeoptera. — ^This  sub-region  is  very  rich  in  Carabidse;  the 
genera  Elaphrus,  Nebria,  Carahus,  Cychrus,  Pierottiehus,  Amara, 
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Tr€chu8  and  Peryphus  being  especially  characteristic.  Staphy- 
linidae  abound.  Among  Lamellicoms  the  genus  Aphodiua  is 
most  characteristic  BuprestidsB  are  scarce  ;  Elateridse  more 
abundant  Among  Malacoderms  Telephorus  and  Malachdus  are 
characteristic  GurculionidsB  abound:  Otiorhyuchus,  Omicis, 
JErirhinvs,  Bagom,  Bhynchites  and  jOeutorhynchus  being  vefy 
characteristic  genera.  Of  Longicoms  Callidivm,  Daroadion, 
PogonoduBms,  Pachyta  and  Leptwra  are  perhaps  the  best  re- 
presentatives. Donada,  Crioceris,  Chrysomela,  and  AUiea,  are 
typical  Phytophaga;  while  Cocdndla  is  the  best  representa- 
tive of  the  Securipalpes. 

North  Ev/ropean  Islands. — ^The  British  Islands  are  known  to 
have  been  recently  connected  with  the  Continent,  and  their 
animal  productions  are  so  uniformly  identical  with  continental 
species  as  to  require  no  special  note.  The  only  general  fact  of 
importance  is,  that  the  number  of  species  in  all  groups  is  much 
less  than  in  continental  districts  of  equal  extent,  and  that  this 
number  is  still  farther  diminished  in  Ireland.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  smaller  area  and  less  varied  surface  of  the 
latter  island ;  and  it  may  also  be  partly  due  to  the  great  extent 
of  low  land,  so  that  a  very  small  depression  would  reduce  it 
to  the  condition  of  a  cluster  of  small  islands  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  very  limited  amount  of  animal  life.  Yet  further,  if 
after  such  a  submergence  had  destroyed  much  of  the  higher 
forms  of  life  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  both  were  elevated  so 
as  to  again  form  part  of  the  Continent,  a  migration  would  com- 
mence by  which  they  would  be  stocked  afresh ;  but  this  migra- 
tion would  be  a  work  of  time,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
many  species  would  never  reach  Ireland  or  would  find  its  exces- 
sively moist  climate  unsuited  to  them. 

Some  few  British  species  differ  slightly  from  their  continental 
aUies,  and  are  considered  by  many  naturalists  to  be  distinct. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  red  grouse  {Lagopus  scoticus)  among 
birds ;  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  Passeres  have  also  been  found 
to  vary  somewhat  from  the  allied  forms  on  the  Continent,  show- 
ing that  the  comparatively  short  interval  since  the  glacial  period, 
and  the  alightly  different   physical  conditjions  dependent  on 
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insularity,  have  sufficed  to  commence  the  work  of  specific 
modification.  There  are  also  a  few  small  land-shells  and  several 
insects  not  yet  found  elsewhere  than  in  Britain ;  and  even  one 
of  the  smaller  Mammalia— a  shrew  {Sorex  rusticu£).  These  facts 
are  all  readily  explained  by  the  former  union  of  these  islands 
lAth  the  Continent,  and  the  alternate  depressions  and  elevations 
which  are  proved  by  geological  evidence  to  have  occurred,  by 
which  they  have  been  more  than  once  separated  and  united 
again  in  recent  times.  For  the  evidence  of  this  elevation  and 
depression,  the  reader  may  consult  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Antiquity 
of  Man. 

Iceland  is  the  only  other  island  of  importance  belonging  to 
this  sub-region,  and  it  contrasts  strongly  with  Great  Britain, 
both  in  its  Arctic  climate  and  oceanic  position.  It  is  situated 
just  south  of  the  Arctic  circle  and  considerably  nearer  Green- 
land than  Europe,  yet  its  productions  are  almost  wholly  European. 
The  only  indigenous  land  mammalia  are  the  Arctic  fox  (Canis 
IdgaptLs),  diui  the  polar  bear  as  an  occasional  visitant,  with  a 
mouse  {Mvs  idandictui),  said  to  be  of  a  peculiar  species.  Four 
species  of  seals  visit  its  shores.  The  birds  are  more  interesting. 
According  to  Professor  Newton,  ninety-five  species  have  been 
observed ;  but  many  of  these  are  mere  stragglers.  There  are 
twenty-three  land,  and  seventy-two  aquatic  birds  and  waders. 
Four  or  five  are  peculiar  species,  though  very  closely  related  to 
others  inhabiting  Scandinavia  or  Greexiland.  Only  two  or 
three  species  are  more  nearly  related  to  Greenland  birds  than  to 
those  of  Northern  Europe,  so  that  the  Palsearctic  character  of 
the  fauna  is  unmistakable.  The  following  lists,  compiled  from 
a  paper  by  Professor  Newton,  may  be  interesting  as  showing 
more  exactly  the  character  of  Icelandic  ornithology. 

1.  Peculiar  species. — Troglodytes  borealis  (closely  allied 
to  the  common  wren,  found  also  in  the  Faroe  Islands) ;  Faico 
islandicvs  (closely  allied  to  F,  gyrfalco);  Lagopvs  islandorum 
(closely  allied  to  L.  rwpestria  of  Greenland). 

2.  European  species  resident  in  Iceland. — Emberiza  nivalis^ 
CoTvm  corax,  Halioutus  albicilla,  Rallus  aquaiims,  HasmcUopus 
ostralegus,  Cygnus  fervs,  Mergus  (two  species),  PJuUacocorax  (two 
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species),  Svia  bassana,  Larus  (two  species),  Stercorarius  catar- 
rades,  Puffinus  anglorum,  Mergulus  alle^  Uria  (three  species), 
Alca  torda. 

3.  American  species  resident  in  Iceland. — Clangvla  islandica, 
Histrionictis  torquaius. 

4.  Annual  visitants  from  Europe. — Turdus  iliams,  Rutidlla 
tifhys,  Sttxicola  cenantJie,  MotacUla  alba,  Anth/us  pratensis,  Linota 
linaria,  Chelidon  urbica,  Hirundo  rustica,  Faico  cemlon,  Surnia 
nyctea,  Otus  brachyotus,  Charadrivs  pluvialis,  jEgialites  hiaticvia, 
Strqmlas  irUerpres,  Phalaropus  fulicarvm,  Totanvs  calidris, 
Limosa  (species),  Tringa  (three  species),  Calidris  areruiria, 
Oallinago  media,  Numenius  plwRopus,  Ardea  cinerea,  Anser  (two 
species),  Bemicla  (two  species).  Anas  (four  species),  Fuligula 
mariia,  Hardda  glacialis,  Somateria  mollissima,  (Edemia  nigra, 
Sterna  rruicrura,  Bissa  tridactyla,  Larus  ItLecopterus,  Stercorarius 
(two  species),  Fratercula  artica,  Colymbus  (two  species),  Podi- 
ceps  comutus, 

5.  Annual  visitant  from  Greenland. — Falco  candicans. 

6. — Former  resident,  now  extinct. — Alca  impennis  (the 
great  auk). 

//. — Mediterranean  Sub-region. 

This  is  by  far  the  richest  portion  of  the  Palaearctic  region, 
for  although  of  moderate  extent  much  of  it  enjoys  a  climate  in 
which  the  rigours  of  winter  are  almost  unknown.  It  includes 
all  the  countries  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Balkans,  and 
Caucasus  mountains ;  all  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Atlas  range,  and  even  beyond  it  to  include  the 
extra-tropical  portion  of  the  Sahara ;  and  in  the  Nile  valley 
as  far  as  the  second  cataract  Further  east  it  includes  the 
northern  half  of  Arabia  and  the.  whole  of  Persia,  as  well  as 
Bduchistan,  and  perhaps  Affghanistan  up  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  This  extensive  district  is  almost  wholly  a  region  of 
mountains  and  elevated  plateaus.  On  the  west,  Spain  is 
mainly  a  table-land  of  more  than  2000  feet  elevation,  deeply 
penetrated  by  extensive  valleys  and  rising  into  lofty  moun- 
tain chains.    Italy,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  are  all  very 
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mountainous,  and  much  of  their  surface  considerably  elevated. 
Further  east  we  have    all  European  Turkey  and   Greece,  a 
mountain  region  with  a  comparatively  small  extent  of  level 
plaiu.      In   Asia   the  whole  country,  from  Sm}rma  through 
Armenia  and  Persia  to  the  further  borders  of  Affghanistan,  is  a 
vast  mountainous  plateau,  almost  all  above  2000,  and  extensive 
districts  above  6000  feet  in  elevation.    The  only  large  tract  of 
low-land  is  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.     There  is  also  some 
low-land  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Syria  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.     In  North  Africa  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  coast 
plains  of  Tripoli  and  Algiers  are  almost  the  only  exceptions  to 
the  more  or  less  mountainous  and  plateau-like  character  of  the 
coiintiy.     Much  of  this  extensive  area  is  now  bare  and  arid, 
and  often  even  of  a  desert  character ;  a  fact  no  doubt  due,  in 
great  part,  to  the  destruction  of  aboriginal  forests.    This  loss 
is  rendered  permanent  by  the  absence  of  irrigation,  and,  it  is 
also  thought,  by  the  abundance  of  camels  and  goats,  animals 
which  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  woody  vegetation,  and  are 
able  to  keep  down  the  natural  growth  of  forests.    Mr.  Marsh 
whose  valuable  work  Man  and  Nature  gives  much  information 
on  this  subject)  believes  that  even  large  portions  of  the  African 
and  Asiatic  deserts  would  become  covered  with  woods,  and  the 
climate  thereby  greatly  improved,  were  they  protected  from 
these  destructive  domestic    animals,   which  are  probably  not 
indigenous  to  the  country.     Spain,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
is  very  barren ;  Italy  and  European  Turkey  are  more  woody  and 
luxuriant ;  but  it  is  perhaps  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  range  of  the 
Taurus,  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus  range,  that  this  sub-r^on  attains  its  maximum  of 
luxuriance  in  vegetation  and  in  animal  life.     From  the  Caspian 
eastward  extends  a  r^on  of  arid  plains  and  barren  deserts, 
diversified  by  a  few  more  fertile  valleys,  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic flora  and  fauna  of  this  portion  of  the  Palsearctic  region 
abounds.    Further  east  we  come  to  the  forests  of  the  Hindoo 
Eoosh,    which    probably    form  the  limit  of  the  sub-region. 
Beyond  these  we  enter  on  the  Siberian  sub-region  to  the  north, 
and  on  the  outlying  portion  of  the  Oriental  r^on  on  the  south. 
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In  addition  to  the  territories  )iow  indicated  as  forming  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  sub-region,  we  must  add  the  group  of 
Canary  Islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  which  seem  to  be 
an  extension  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  the  oceanic  groups  of 
Madeira  and  the  Azores ;  the  latter  about  1,000  miles  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  yet  still  unmistakably  allied  to  it  both  in 
their  vegetable  and  animal  productions.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
faunas  of  these  islands  will  be  subsequently  referred  to. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  very  extraordinary,  that  se  large  and 
wide  a  sea  as  the  Mediterranean  should  not  separate  distinct 
faunas,  and  thid  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  find  how  very 
deep  the  Mediterranean  is,  and  therefore  how  ancient  we  may 
Well  suppose  it  to  be.  Its  eastern  portion  reaches  ^  depth  of 
2,100  fathoms  or  12,600  feet,  while  its  western  basin  is  about 
1,600  fathoms  or  9,600  feet  in  greatest  depth,  and  a  considerable 
area  of  both  basins  is  more  than  1,000  fathoms  deep.  But  a 
further  examination  shows,  that  a  comparatively  shallow  sea  or 
submerged  bank  incloses  Malta  and  Sicily,  and  tliat  on  the 
opposite  coast  a  similar  bank  stretches  out  from  the  coast  of 
Tripoli  leaving  a  narrow  channel  the  greatest  depth  of  which  is 
240  fathoms.  Here  therefore  is  a  broad  plateau,  which  an 
elevation  of  about  1,500  feet  would  convert  into  a  wide  extent 
of  land  connecting  Italy  with  Africa ;  while  the  same  elevation 
would  also  connect  Morocco  with  Spain,  leaving  two  extensive 
lakes  to  represent  what  is  now  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  afford- 
ing free  communication  for  land  animals  between  Europe  and 
North  Africa.  That  such  a  state  of  things  existed  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  is  almost  certain;  not  only  because  a 
considerable  number  of  identical  species  of  mammalia  inhabit  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  also  because  numerous 
remains  of  three  species  of  elephants  have  been  found  in  caves 
in  Malta> — ^now  a  small  rocky  island  in  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  such  animals  to  live  even  if  they  could  reach  it. 
Remains  of  hippopotami  are  also  found  at  Gibraltar,  and  many 
other  animals  of  African  types  in  Greece ;  all  indicating  means 
of  communication  between  South  Europe  and  North  Africa  which 
no  longer  exist     (See  Chapter  VI.  pp.  113 — 115.) 
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Mammalia, — ^There  are  a  few  groups  of  PalaBarctic  Mammalia 
that  are  peculiar  to  this  sub-region.  Such  are,  Dania,  the 
fallow  deer,  which  is  now  found  only  in  South  Euiwpe  and  North 
Africa;  Psammomys,  a  peculiar  genus  of  Muridse,  found  only  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine;  while  Ctenddtzctyltts,  a  rat-like  animal 
classed  in  the  South  American  family  Octodontidse,  inhabits 
Tripoli  Among  characteristic  genera  not  found  in  other  sub- 
r^ons,  are,  Dysopes,  a  bat  of  the  family  Noctilionidae;  Macros- 
celides,  the  elephant  shrew,  in  North  AMca;  Otnetta,  the 
civet,  in  South  Europe;  fferpestes,  the  ichneumon,  in  North 
AMca  and  (?)  Spain ;  Hyasna,  in  South  Europe ;  Gaaella,  Oryx, 
Alcephalvs,  and  Ad^ax,  ^xi&Nk  of  antelopes  in  North  Africa 
and  Palestine;  Hyrax,  in  Syria:  and  Hystrix,  the  porcupine, 
in  South  EiprQpe.  Besides  these,  the  camel  and  the  horse 
were  perhi^pf9  onqe  indigenous  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  sub- 
igpgion ;  and  a  wild  sheep  {Ovis  musmon)  still  inhabits  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  the  mountains  of  the  south-east  of  Spain.  The 
presence  of  the  large  feline  animals — such  as  the  lion,  the 
leopard,  the  serval,  and  the  hunting  leopard — ^in  North  Africa, 
together  with  several  other  quadrupeds  not  found  in  Europe, 
have  been  thought  by  some  naturalists  to  prove,  that  this  dis- 
trict should  not  form  part  of  the  Palaearctic  region.  No  doubt 
several  Ethiopian  groups  and  species  have  entered  it  from  the 
south,  but  the  bulk  of  its  Mammalia  still  remains  Palsearctic, 
although  several  of  the  species  have  Asiatic  rather  than  Euro- 
pean affinities.  The  Momlcos  innwis  is  allied  to  an  Asiatic 
rather  than  an  African  group  of  monkeys,  and  thus  denotes  an 
Oriental  affinity.  Ethiopian  affinity  is  apparently  shown  by  the 
three  genera  of  antelopes,  by  Herpestes,  and  by  Macroscelides  ;  but 
our  examination  of  the  Miocene  fauna  has  shown  that  these  were 
probably  derived  from  Europe  originally,  and  do  not  form  any 
part  of  the  truly  indigenous  or  ancient  Ethiopian  fauna.  Against 
these,  however,  we  have  the  occurrence  in  North  Africa  of 
such  purely  Palaearctic  and  non-Ethiopian  genera  as  Vrsus,  Meles, 
Pntorius,  Svs,  CerwJB,  Dama,  Capra,  Alactaga;  together  with 
actual  European  or  West  Asiatic  species  of  Cants,  Oenetta,  Felts, 
Pviorius,  Lutra,  many  bats,  Sarex,  Croddura,  Crossqpus,  Hydtisc, 
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Dipug^  Zepus,  and  Mvs.  It  is  admitted  that,  as  regards  every 
other  group  of  animala,  NorUi  AMca  is  PaUearctic,  and  the 
above  enumeration  shows  that  even  in  Mammalia,  the  inter- 
mixture of  what  are  now  true  Ethiopian  types  is  altogether 
insignificant  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  lion 
inhabited  Greece  even  in  historic  times,  while  large  candvora 
were  contemporary  with  man  all  over  Central  Europe. 

Birds. — So  many  of  the  European  birds  migrate  over  large 
portions  of  the  region,  and  so  many  others  have  a  wide  perma- 
nent range,  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  more  than  a  few 
genera,  consisting  of  one  or  two  species,  each,  confined  to  a  sub- 
r^on;  and  such  appear  to  be,  Lusciniola  and  Fifraphthalma, 
genera  of  Sylviid^.  But  many  are  characteristic  of  this,  as 
compared  with  other  PalsBarctic  sub-regions ;  such-  as,  Bradyp- 
tetus,  Aedon,  DromolcuL^  and  Cercomda^  among  Sylviid^ ;  CraJter 
Topus  and  Malacocercus,  among  TimaliidsB;  TelaphoTms  among 
LaniidsB ;  CerihUavda  and  Mirafra  among  larks ;  Pastor  among 
starlings;  Upwpa^  the  hoopoe;  Holy  con  and  Ceryls  among 
kingfishers;  Tumix  and  Caccabis  among  Gallinse,  and  the 
pheasant  as  an  indigenous  bird ;  together  with  Oyps,  VuUwr  and 
Neophron^  genera  of  vultures.  In  addition  to  these,  almost  all 
our  summer  migrants  spend  their  winter  in  some  part  of  this 
&voured  land,  mostly  in  North  Africa,  together  with  many 
species  of  Central  Europe  that  rarely  or  never  visit  us.  It 
follows,  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  birds  of  Europe  and 
Western  Asia  are  to  be  found  in  this  sub-region,  as  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  list  of  the  genera  of  the  region.  Palestine 
is  one  of  the  remote  portions  of  this  region  which  has  been 
well  explored  by  Canon  Tristram,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
give  his  summary  of  the  range  of  the  birds.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  great  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  a  tropical 
climate,  which  accounts  for  the  presence  here  only,  of  such  a 
tropical  form  as  the  sun-bird  (Nectarinea  osea). 

The  total  number  of  the  birds  of  Palestine  is  322,  and  of 
these  no  less  than  260  are  European,  at  once  settling  the  question 
of  the  general  affinities  of  the  fauna.  Of  the  remainder  eleven 
belong  to  North  and  East  Asia,  four  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  thirty* 
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one  to  East  Africa,  while  twenty-seven  are  peculiar  to  Palestine. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  an  unusual  number  of  East  AMcan 
birds  have  extended  their  range  to  this  congenial  district,  but 
most  of  these  are  desert  species  and  hardly  true  Ethiopians, 
and  do  not  much  interfere  with  the  general  Palaearctic  character 
of  the  whole  assemblage.  As  an  illustration  of  how  wide-spread 
are  many  of  the  Palaearctic  forms,  we  may  add,  that  seventy- 
nine  species  of  land  birds  and  ffty-five  of  water  birds,  are  com- 
mon to  Palestine  and  Britain.  The  Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
genera  Pi/cnonotvs  and  Nectarinea  are  found  here,  while  Beasomis 
and  Dromolcea  are  characteristically  Ethiopian.  Almost  aU  the 
other  genera  are  Palaearctia 

.  Persia  is  another  .remote  region  generally  associated  with  the 
idea  of  Oriental  and  almost  tropical  forms,  but  which  yet  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  the  Palsearctic  region.  Mr.  Blanford's  recent 
collections  in  this  country,  with  other  interesting  information,  is 
summarised  in  Mr.  Elwes's  paper  on  the  "  Geographical  Distri- 
bution of  Asiatic  Birds  "  (iVoc.  ZooL  Soc.  1873,  p.  647).  No  less 
than  127  species  ore  found  also  in  Europe,  and  thirty-seven 
others  belong  to  European  genera;  seven  are  allied  to  birds  of 
Central  Asia  or  Siberia^  and  fifteen  to  those  of  North-East  Africa, 
while  only  three  are  purely  of  Indian  affinities.  This  shows  a 
preponderance  of  nearly  nine-tenths  of  Palsearctic  forms,  which 
is  fully  as  much  as  can  be  expected  in  any  country  near  the 
limits  of  a  great  region. 

RqUiles  and  Amphibia. — The.climatal  conditions  being  here 
more  fiEivourable  to  these  groups,  and  the  genera  being  often  of 
limited  range,  we  find  some  peculiar,  and  several  very  interesting 
forms.  Bhinechis,  a  genus  of  Colubrine  snakes,  is  found  only  in 
South  JEurope ;  Troganaphis,  one  of  the  Amphisbsenians — 
curious  snake-like  lizards — is  known  only  from  North  Africa; 
FsamvK^ayrus,  belonging  to  the  water  lizards  (Yaranidse)  is 
found  in  North  Africa  and  North-West  India ;  Psammodromvs, 
a^genus  of  Lacertidse,  is  peculiar  to  South  Europe ;  Hyalosaurus, 
belonging  to  the  family  Zonuridse,  is  a  lizard  of  especial  in- 
terest, as  it  inhabits  North  Africa  while  its  nearest  ally  is  the 
Ophisaurus  or  "  glass  snake  "  of  North  America ;  the  family  of 
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the  scinks  is  represented  by  Scineus  found  in  North  Africa  and 
Arabia.  Besides  these  Sqps,  a  genus  of  sand  lizards  (Sepidse)  and 
Agama,  a  genus  of  Agamidse,  are  abundant  and  characteristic. 

Of  Amphibia  we  hsiYe  Seiranota,  a  genus  of  salamanders 
found  only  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia;  Chioglossa,  in  Portugal,  and 
Geatriton,  in  Italy,  belonging  to  the  same  family,  are  equally 
peculiar  to  the  sub-region. 

Freshwater  Fish, — One  of  the  most  interesting  is  7eZZta,  a 
genus  of  Cyprinodontidse  found  only  in  alpine  pools  in  the 
Atlas  mountains.  ParaphoxinitLS,  found  in  South-East  Europe, 
and  Chondrosioma,  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  genera  of  Cypri- 
midse,  seem  almost  peculiar  to  this  sub-region. 

Insects — Lepidoptera, — ^Two  genera  of  butterflies,  Thais  and 
Doritis,  are  wholly  confined  to  this  sub-region,  the  former 
ranging  over  all  Southern  Europe,  the  latter  confined  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Anthocharis  and  Zegris  are  very  cha- 
racteristic of  it,  the  latter  only  extending  into  South  Bussia, 
while  Danais,  Charaxes,  and  LibyUiea  are  tropical  genera  un- 
known in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Coleoptera. — This  sub-region  is  very  rich  in  many  groups  of 
Coleoptera,  of  which  a  few  only  can  be  noticed  here.  Among 
Carabidae  it  possesses  Procerus  and  Procrustes,  almost  exclusively, 
while  Brachinus,  Oymtndis,  JLebia,  Oraphipterus,  Scarites,  ddccr 
nivs,  CalcUhus,  and  many  others,  are  abundant  and  characteristia 
Among  Lamellicoms — Copridse,  GlaphyridaB,  Melolonthidse,  and 
Cetoniidse  abound.  Buprestidse  are  plentiful,  the  genera  JulodiSy 
Acmasodera,  BuprestiSy  and  Sphenoptera  being  characteristic. 
Among  Malacoderms — Cebrionidse,  Lampyridae,  and  Malachiidse 
abound  The  Tenebrioid  Heteromera  are  very  varied  and  abun- 
dant, and  give  a  character  to  the  sub-region.  The  Mylabridse, 
Cantharidae,  and  (Edemeridse  are  also  characteristia  Of  the 
immense  number  of  Curculionidae — Thylacites,  Brachycerus, 
LixtLs,  and  AcaUes  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  pro- 
minent. Of  Longicoms  there  are  few  genera  especially  cha- 
racteristic, but  perhaps  Princibius,  Purpuricentis,  Hesperophanes, 
and  Parmena  are  most  so.  Of  the  remaining  families,  we  may 
mention  Clythridae,  Hispidse,  and  Cassididse  as  being  abimdant 
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Tht  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Islands, — ^The  various  islands 
of  the  Mediteiranean  are  interesting  to  the  student  of  geo- 
graphical distribution  as  affording  a  few  examples  of  local  species 
of  very  restricted  range,  but  as  a  rule  they  present  us  with 
exactly  the  same  forms  as  those  of  the  adjacent  mainland.^ 
Their  peculiarities  do  not,  therefore,  properly  come  within  the 
'  scope  of  this  work.  The  islands  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  belong- 
ing to  this  sub-region  are,  from  their  isolated  position  and  the 
various  problems  they  suggest,  of  much  more  interest,  and  their 
natural  history  has  been  carefully  studied.  We  shall  therefore 
give  a  short  account  of  their  peculiar  features. 

Of  the  three  groups  of  Atlantic  islands  belonging  to  this  sub- 
region,  the  Canaries  are  nearest  to  the  Continent,  some  of  the 
islands  being  only  about  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
They  are,  however,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  very  deep 
channel  (more  than  5,000  feet),  as  shown  on  our  general  map. 
The  islands  extend  over  a  length  of  300  miles ;  they  are  very 
mountainous  and  wholly  volcanic,  and  the  celebrated  peak  of 
Tenerifie  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than  12,000  feet.  The  small 
Madeira  group  is  about  400  miles  from  the  coast  of  Morocco 
and  600  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Portugal ;  and  there  is 
a  depth  of  more  than  12,000  feet  between  it  and  the  continent 
The  Azores  are  nearly  1,000  miles  west  of  Lisbon.  They  are 
quite  alone  in  mid- Atlantic,  the  most  westerly  islands  being 
nearer  Newfoundland  than  Europe,  and  are  surrounded  by  ocean 
depths  of  from  12,000  to  18,000  feet.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
take  these  islands  first  in  order. 

Azores. — Considering  the  remoteness  of  this  group  from  every 
other  land,  it  is  smprising  to  find  as  many  as  fifty-three  species 
of  birds  inhabiting  or  visiting  the  Azores ;  and  still  more  to 

^  Maltft  is  intereeting  as  forming  a  resting-place  for  migratory  birds,  while 
crossing  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  only  eight  land  and  three  aquatic  birds 
which  are  permanent  residents  ;  yet  no  less  than  278  species  have  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  E.  A  Wright  as  visiting  or  passing  over  it,  comprising  a 
large  proportion  of  the  European  migratory  birds.  The  following  are  the 
permanent  residents  :  Cerchruis  tinnunculus,  StrixflammeOf  Pataer  toZicieo^ 
Emberiza  mi/taria,  Corvux  monedula,  Moniieola  cyanea,  Sylvia  compieUkUa, 
Columba  livia,  Puffinus  cinerev^,  P,  anglarum,  Thalasndroma  pdoffiea. 
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find  that  they  are  of  Palaeaictic  geneia  and,  with  one  exception, 
all  of  species  found  either  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  Madeira, 
or  the  Canaries.  The  exception  is  a  bullfinch  peculiar  to  the 
islands,  but  closely  allied  to  a  European  species.  Of  land  birds 
there  are  twenty-two,  belonging  to  twenty-one  genera,  all  Euro- 
pean. These  genera  are  Cerchaieis,  Buteo,  Asio,  Strix,  Tv/rdus, 
OrMuSy  £rithacu8,  Sylvia,  Begvlus,  Saxicola,  MotacUla,  PUc- 
tropjumesy  FringiUa,  Pyrrh/ula,  Seriniis;  Stumus^  Picas, 
Opupa,  Cdtmba,  Caccabia,  and  Catttmix.  Besides  the  bull- 
finch (Pyrrh/uia)  other  species  show  slight  differences  from  thbir 
European  allies,  but  not  such  as  to  render  them  more  than 
varieties.  The  only  truly  indigenous  mammal  is  a  bat  of  a 
European  species.  Nine  butterflies  inhabit  the  Azores;  eight 
of  them  are  European  species,  one  North  American.  Of  beetles 
212  have  been  collected,  of  which  no  less  than  175  are  Euro- 
pean species;  of  the  remainder,  nineteen  are  found  in  the 
Canaries  or  Madeira^  three  in  South  America,  while  fourteen 
are  peculiar  to  the  islands. 

Now  these  facts  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Godman's 
Natural  History  of  the  Azores)  are  both  unexpected  and  exceed- 
ingly instructive.  In  most  other  cases  of  remote  Oceanic 
islands,  a  much  laiger  proportion  of  the  f aima  is  endemic,  or 
consists  of  peculiar  species  and  often  of  peculiar  genera ;  ^s  is 
well  shown  by  the  case  of  the  Galapagos  and  Juan  Fernandez, 
both  much  nearer  to  a  continent  and  both  containing  peculiar 
genera  and  species  of  birds.  Now  we  know  that  the  cause  and 
meaning  of  this  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  original 
immigration  is  very  remote  and  has  never  or  very  rarely  been 
repeated,  so  that  under  the  unchecked  influence  of  new  condi- 
tions of  life  the  species  have  become  modified ;  in  the  other 
case,  either  the  original  immigration  has  been  recent,  or  if  remote 
has  been  so  frequently  repeated  that  the  new  comers  have  kept 
up  the  purity  of  the  stock,  and  have  not  allowed  time  for  the 
new  conditions  to  produce  the  effect  we  are  sure  they  would  in 
time  produce  if  not  counteracted.  For  Mr.  Godman  tells  us 
that  many  of  the  birds  are  modified — ^instancing  the  gold-crested 
wren,  blackcap,  and  rock  dove — and  he  adds,  that  the  modifica- 
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tion  all  tends  in  one  direction— to  produce  a  more  sombre 
plumage,  a  greater  strength  of  feet  and  legs,  and  a  more  robust 
bill.  We  further  find,  that  four  of  the  land-birds,  including  the 
Oriole,  snow-bunting,  and  hoopoe,  are  not  resident  birds,  but 
straggle  accidentally  to  the  islands  by  stress  of  weather;  and 
we  are  told  that  every  year  some  fresh  birds  are  seen  after 
violent  storms.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  the  number  of 
species  diminishes  in  the  group  as  we  go  from  east  to  west,  and 
that  the  islands  are  subject  to  fierce  and  frequent  storms 
bibwing  from  every  point  of  the  compass, — and  we  have  all  the 
facts  requisite  to  enable  us  to  understand  how  this  remote 
archipelago  has  become  stocked  with  animal  life  without  ever 
probably  being  much  nearer  to  Europe  than  it  is  now.  For 
the  islands  are  all  volcwic,  the  only  stratified  rock  that  occurs 
being  believed  to  be  of  Miocene  date. 

Madeira  and  the  Canaries. — Coming  next  to  Madeira,  we  find 
the  number  of  genera  of  land  birds  has  increased  to  twenty-eight, 
of  which  seventeen  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Azores.  Some 
of  the  commonest  European  birds-HSwallows,  larks^  sparrows, 
linnets,  goldfinches,  ravens,  and  partridges,  are  among  the  addi- 
tions. A  gold-crested  warbler,  Beg\du8  Maderensis,  and  a  pigeon, 
Columba  Trocaz,  are  peculiar  to  Madeira. 

In  the  Canaries  we  find  that  the  birds  have  again  very  much 
increased,  there  being  more  than  fifty  genera  of  land  birds ;  but 
the  additions  are  wholly  European  in  character,  and  almost  all 
conmion  European  species.  We  find  a  few  more  peculiar  spe- 
cies (five),  while  some  others,  including  the  wild  canary,  are 
common  to  all  the  Atlantic  Islands  or  to  the  Canariea  and 
Madeira.  Here,  too,  the  only  indigenous  mammalia  are  two 
European  species  of  bats. 

Land  Shells. — The  land  shells  of  Madeira  ofier  us  an  instruc- 
tive contrast  to  the  birds  of  the  Atlantic  Islands.  About  fifty- 
six  species  have  been  found  in  Madeira,  and  forty-two  in  the  small 
adjacent  island  of  Porto  Santo,  but  only  twelve  are  common  to 
both,  and  all  or  almost  aU  are  distinct  from  their  nearest  allies 
in  Europe  and  North  Africa.  Great  numbers  of  fossil  shells 
are  also  found  in  deposits  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period ;  and 
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althongh  these  comprise  many  fresh  species,  the  two  faunas  and 
that  of  the  continent  still  remain  almost  as  distinct  from  each 
other  as  before.  It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  31)  that  the 
means  by  which  land  moUusca  have  been  carried  across  arms 
of  the  sea  are  unknown,  although  several  modes  may  be 
suggested;  but  it  is  evidently  a  rare  event,  requiring  some 
concurrence  of  favourable  conditions  not  always  present  The 
diversity  and  specialization  of  the  forms  of  these  animals  is, 
therefore,  easily  explained  by  the  fact,  that,  once  introduced 
they  have,  been  left  to  multiply  under  the  influence  of  a  variety 
of  local  conditions,  which  inevitably  lead,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
to  the  formation  of  new  varieties  and  new  species. 

Coleaptera. — ^The  beetles  of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries  have 
been  so  carefully  collected  and  examined  by  Mr.  T.  V.  Wollaston, 
and  those  of  the  Azores  described  and  compared  by  Mr.  Crotch, 
and  they  illustrate  so  many  curious  points  in  geographical  dis- 
tribution, that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them.  No 
less  than  1,480  species  of  beetles  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Canaries  and  Madeira,  only  360  of  which  are  European,  the 
remainder  being  peculiar  to  the  islands.  The  Canaries  are 
inhabited  by  a  little  over  1,000  species,  Madeira  by  about  700, 
while  240  are  common  to  both ;  but  it  is  believed  that  many  of 
these  have  been  introduced  by  man.  In  the  Azores,  212  species 
have  been  obtained,  of  which  175  are  European ;  showing,  as  in 
the  birds,  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  European  fauna  than  in 
the  other  islands  which,  although  nearer  to  the  continent,  offer 
more  shelter  and  are  situated  in  a  less  tempestuous  zone.  Of 
the  non- European  species  in  the  Azores,  19  are  found  also  in 
the  other  groups  of  idands,  14  are  peculiar,  while  3  are  American. 
Of  the  European  species,  132  are  found  also  in  the  other  Atlantic 
islands,  while  43  have  reached  the  Azores  only.  This  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  to  how  great  an  extent  the  same  insects 
reach  all  the  islands,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  latitude 
and  position ;  and  it  becomes  of  great  theoretical  importance, 
when  we  find  how  many  extensive  families  and  genera  axe  alto- 
gether  absent. 

The  Madeira  group  has  been  more  thoroughly  explored  than 
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any  other,  audits  comparatively  remote  situation,  combined  with 
its  luxuriant  vegetation,  have  been  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment and  increase  of  the  peculiar  forms  which  characterize  all 
the  Atlantic  islands  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree.  A  con- 
sideration of  some  of  its  peculiarities  will,  therefore,  best  serve 
to  show  the  bearing  of  the  facts  presented  by  the  insect  fauna  of 
the  Atlantic  islands,  on  the  general  laws  of  distribution.  The 
711  species  of  beetles  now  known  from  the  Madeira  group, 
belong  to  236  genera ;  and  no  less  than  44  of  these  genera  are 
not  European  but  are  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  islands.  Most  of 
them  are,  however,  closely  allied  to  European  genera,  of  which 
they  are  evidently  modification&  A  most  curious  general  feature 
presented  by  the  Madeiran  beetles,  is  the  total  absence  of  many 
whole  families  and  large  genera  abundant  in  South  Europe. 
Such  are  the  Cicindelidse,  or  tiger  beetles ;  the  Melolonthidae,  or 
chafers;  the  Cetoniidse,  or  rose-chafers;  the  Eumolpidse  and 
Gralerucidse,  large  families  of  Phytophagous,  or  leaf-eating  beetles; 
and  also  the  extensive  groups  of  MateridsB  and  Buprestidse, 
which  are  each  represented  by  but  one  minute  species.  Of 
extensive  genera  abundant  in  South  Europe,  but  wholly  absent 
in  Madeira,  are  Carahis,  BJmotrogus,  Lampyris,  and  other 
genera  of  Malacoderms;  (HiorhynchuSy  Brachycerus,  and  20 
other  genera  of  Curculionidse,  comprising  more  than  300  South 
European  and  North  African  species ;  Pimelia^  TerUyra,  Map^, 
and  18  other  genera  of  Heteromera,  comprising  about  550  species 
in  South  Europe  and  North  Africa ;  and  Timarcfui,  containing 
44  South  European  and  North  African  species. 

Another  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Madeiran  Coleoptera 
is  the  imusual  prevalence  of  apterous  or  wingless  insects.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  groups  which  are  confined  to  the 
Atlantic  islands,  many  of  which  consist  wholly  of  wingless 
species ;  but  it  also  affects  the  others,  no  less  than  twenty-two 
genera  which  are  usually  or  sometimes  winged  in  Europe,  having 
only  wingless  species  in  Madeira ;  and  even  the  same  species 
which  is  winged  in  Europe  becomes,  in  at  least  three  cases, 
wingless  in  Madeira,  without  any  other  perceptible  change  having 
taken  place.    But  there  is  another  most  curious  fact  noticed  by 
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Mr.  WoUaston;  that  those  species  which  possess  wings  in 
Madeira^  often  have  them  rather  larger  than  their  allies  in 
Europe.  These  two  facts  were  connected  by  Mr.  Darwin,  who 
suggested  that  flying  insects  are  much  more  exposed  to  be 
blown  out  to  sea  and  lost,  than  those  which  do  not  fly  (and  Mr- 
WoUaston  had  himself  supposed  that  the  "  stormy  atmosphere ' 
of  Madeira  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter) ;  so  that  the 
most  frequent  fliers  would  be  continually  weeded  out,  while  the  ' 
moie  sluggish  individuals,  who  either  could  not  or  would  not 
fly,  remained  to  continue  the  race ;  and  this  process  going  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  would,  on  the  well-ascertained  princi- 
ples of  selection  and  abortion  by  disuse,  in  time  lead  to  the 
entire  loss  of  wings  by  those  insects  to  whom  wings  were  nM  a 
necessity.  But  those  whose  wings  were  essential  to  their  exist- 
ence would  be  acted  upon  in*  another  way.  All  these  must  fly 
to  obtain  their  food  or  provide  for  their  offspring;  and  those  that 
flew  best  would  be  best  able  to  battle  with  the  storms,  and  keep 
themselves  safe,  and  thus  those  with  the  longest  and  most 
powerful  wings  would  be  preserved  If  however  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  species  were  too  weak  on  the  wing  to  resist  the 
storms,  they  would  soon  become  extinct.^ 

Now  this  explanation  of  the  facts  is  not  only  simple  and 
probable  in  itself,  but  it  also  serves  to  explain  in  a  remarkable 
manner  some  of  the  peculiarities  and  deficiencies  of  the  Madeiran 
insect  fauna,  in  harmony  with  the  view  (supported  by  the  distri- 
bution of  the  birds  and  land  shells,  smd  in  particular  by  the 
immigrant  birds  and  insects  of  the  Azores)  that  all  the  insects 
have  been  derived  from  the  continent  or  from  other  islands,  by 


1  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  theory,  is  famished  in  the  Report  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  the  naturalist  to  the  Kergaelen  Island,  *'  Transit  Expe- 
dition " — the  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton.  Insects  were  assiduously  collected,  and  it 
was  found  that  almost  all  were  either  completely  apterous,  or  had  greatly 
abbreviated  wings.  The  only  moth  found,  several  flies,  and  numerous  beetles, 
were  alike  incapable  of  flight.  As  this  island  is  subject  to  violent,  and 
almost  perpetual  gales,  even  in  the  finest  season,  the  meaning  of  the  extra- 
ordinary loss  of  wings  in  almost  all  the  insects,  can,  in  this  case,  hardly  be 
misunderstood. 
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immigration  across  the  ocean,  in  various  ways  and  during  a  long 
period.  These  deficiencies  are,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  (still  held  by  some  entomologist9)  that 
a  land  communication  is  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  Madeiran  faima. 

First,  then,  we  can  understand  how  the  tiger-beetles  (Cicinde- 
lidse)  are  absent ;  since  they  are  insects  which  have  a  short  weak 
flight,  but  yet  to  whom  flight  is  necessary.  If  a  few  had  been 
blown  over  to  Madeira,  they  would  soon  have  become  exter- 
minated. The  same  thing  applies  to  the  Melolonthidse,  Geto- 
niidse,  Eumolpidse,  and  GalerucidaB, — all  flower  and  foliage- 
haunting  insecte,  yet  bulky  and  of  comparatively  feeble  powers 
of  flight.  Again,  all  the  large  genera  abundant  in  South  Europe, 
which  have  been  mentioned  above  as  absent  from  Madeira,  are 
wholly  apterous  (or  without  wings),  and  thus  their  absence  is  a 
most  significant' fact ;  for  it  proves  that  in  the  case  of  all  insects 
of  moderate  size,  flight  was  essential  to  their  reaching  the  island, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  a  land  con- 
nection. There  are,  however,  one  or  two  curious  exceptions  to 
the  absence  of  these  wholly  apterous  European  genera  in  Madeiia, 
and  as  in  each  case  the  reason  of  their  being  exceptions  can 
be  pointed  out^  they  are  eminently  exceptions  that  prove  the 
rule.  Two  of  the  apterous  species  common  to  Europe  and 
Madeira  are  found  always  in  ants'  nests ;  and  as  ants,  when 
winged,  fly  in  great  swarms  and  are  carried  by  the  wind  to 
great  distances,  they  may  have  conveyed  the  minute  eggs  of 
these  very  small  beetles.  Two  European  species  of  Blaps 
occur  in  Madeira,  but  these  are  house  beetles,  and  are  admitted 
to  have  been  introduced  by  man.  There  are  also  three  species 
of  Meloe,  of  which  two  are  European  and  one  peculiar. 
These  are  large,  sluggish,  wingless  insects,  but  they  have  a 
most  extraordinary  and  exceptional  metamorphosis,  the  larvae 
in  the  first  state  being  minute  active  insects  parasitic  on  bees, 
and  thus  easily  conveyed  across  the  ocean.  This  case  is  most 
suggestive^  as  it  accounts  for  what  would  be  otherwise  a  difficult 
anomaly.  Another  case,  not  quite  so  easily  explained,  is  that 
of  the  genus  Acalles,  which  is  very  abundant  in  all  the  Atlantic 
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islands  and  also  occurs  in  South  Europe,  but  is  always  apterous. 
It  is  however  closely  allied  to  another  genus,  Crypl^hynchus, 
which  is  apterous  in  some  species,  winged  in  others.  We  may 
therefore  well  suppose  that  the  ancestors  of  Acalles  were  once  in 
the  same  condition,  and  that  some  of  the  winged  forms  reached 
Madeira,  the  genus  having  since  become  wholly  apterous. 

We  may  look  at  this  curious  subject  in  another  way.  The 
Coleoptera  of  Madeira  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are 
found  also  in  Europe  or  the  other  islands,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  it.  On  the  theory  of  introduction  by  accidental 
immigration  across  the  sea,  the  latter  must  be  the  more  ancient, 
since  they  have  had  time  to  become  modified ;  while  the  former 
are  comparatively  recent,  and  their  introduction  may  be  supposed 
to  be  now  going  on.  The  peculiar  influence  of  Madeira  in 
aborting  the  wings  should,  therefore,  have  acted  on  the  ancient 
and  changed  forms  much  more  powerfully  than  on  the  recent 
and  unchanged  forms.  On  carefuUy  comparing  the  two  sets  of 
insects  (omitting  those  which  have  almost  certainly  been 
introduced  by  man)  we  find,  that  out  of  263  species  which 
have  a  wide  range,  only  14  are  apterous ;  while  the  other  class, 
consisting  of  393  species,  has  no  less  than  178  apterous ;  or 
about  5  per  cent  in  the  one  case,  and  45  per  cent  in  the  other.^ 
On  the  theory  of  a  land  connection  as  the  main  agent  in  intro- 
ducing the  fauna,  both  groups  must  have  been  introduced  at  or 
about  the  same  time,  and  why  one  set  should  have  lost  their 
wings  and  the  other  not,  is  quite  inexplicable. 

Taking  all  these  singular  facts,  in  connection  with  the  total 
absence  of  all  truly  indigenous  terrestrial  mammalia  and  reptiles 
from  these  islands — even  from  the  extensive  g^up  of  the  Cana- 
ries so  comparatively  near  to  the  continent,  we  are  forced  to 
reject  the  theory  of  a  land  connection  as  quite  untenable ;  and 
this  view  becomes  almost  demonstrated  by  the  case  of  the 
Azores,  which  being  so  much  further  off,  and  surrounded  by 
such  a  vast  expanse  of  deep  ocean,  could  only  have  been  con- 

1  The  facts  on  which  these  statements  rest,  will  be  found  more  fully 
detailed  in  the  Author's  Presidential  Address  to  the  Entomological  Society 
6f  London  for  the  year  1871. 
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nected  with  Euiope  at  a  far  remoter  epoch,  and  ought  therefore 
to  exhibit  to  us  a  faunA  composed  almost  entirely  of  peculiar 
forms  both  of  birds  and  insects.  Tet,  so  far  bam  this  being  the 
case,  the  £Etcte  are  exactly  the  revene:  Far  more  of  the  birds 
and  insects  are  identical  with  those  of  Europe  than  in  the 
other  islands,  and  this  difference  is  clearly  traced  to  the  more 
tempestuous  atmosphere,  which  is  shown  to  be  even  now 
annually  bringing  fresh  immigrants  (both  birds  and  insects)  to 
its  shores.  We  here  see  nature  actually  at  work ;  and  if  the 
case  of  Madeira  rendered  her  mode  of  action  probable,  that  of 
the  Azores  may  be  said  to  demonstrate  it. 

Mr.  Wollaston  has  objected  to  this  view  that  ''  storms  and 
hurricanes  "  are  soinewhat  rare  in  the  latitude  of  Madeira  and 
the  Canaries ;  but  this  little  affects  the  question,  since  the  time 
allowed  for  such  operations  is  so  ampla  If  but  one  very 
violent  storm  happened  in  a  century,  and  ten  such  storms 
recurred  before  a  single  species  of  insect  was  introduced  into 
Madeira,  that  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  people  it,  as  we 
now  find  it,  with  a  varied  fauna.  But  he  also  adds  the  import- 
ant information  that  the  ordinary  winds  blow  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  north-east,  so  that  there  would  be  always  a 
chance  of  a  little  stronger  wind  than  usual  bringing  insect,  or 
larva,  or  ^g,  attached  to  leaves  or  twigs.  Neither  Mr.  Wollaston, 
Mr.  Crotch,  Mr.  A.  Murray,  nor  any  other  naturalist  who 
upholds  the  land-connection  theory,  has  attempted  to  account 
for  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  so  many  extensive  groups  of 
insects  that  ought  to  be  present,  as  well  as  of  all  small 
mammalia  and  reptiles. 

Cape  Verd  Islands. — There  is  yet  another  group  of  Atlantic 
islands  which  is  very  little  known,  and  which  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  altogether  African — the  Cape  Yerd  Islands,  situated 
between  300  and  400  miles  west  of  Senegal,  and  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  termination  of  the  Sahara.  The  evidence  that  we 
possess  as  to  the  productions  of  these  islands,  shows  that,  like 
the  preceding  groups,  they  are  truly  oceanic,  and  have  probably 
derived  their  faima  from  the  desert  and  the  Canaries  to  the 
north-east  of  them  rather  than  from  the  fertile  and  more  truly 
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Ethiopian  districts  of  Senegal  and  Grambia  to  the  east  There  is 
a  mingling  of  the  two  faunas,  but  the  preponderance  seems  to 
be  undoubtedly  with  the  Pals^rctic  rather  than  with  the 
Ethiopian.  T  owe  to  Mr.  R  B.  Sharpe  of  the  British  Museum, 
a  MS.  list  of  the  birds  of  these  islands,  twenty-three  species  in 
alL  Of  these  eight  are  of  wide  distribution  and  may  be  ne- 
glected Seven  are  undoubted  Palsearctic  species,  viz. : — MUvus 
ietinus,  Sylvia  atricapilla,  S,  conspidllata,  Corvus  corane,  Passer 
8€Uiearius,  CeHhilauda  desertorum,  Colvmba  livia.  Three  are 
peculiar  i^ecies^  but  of  Palaearctic  genera  and  affinities,  viz. : — 
Calanioherpe  brevipmnis,  Ammomanes  dnctura,  and  Fasser  jago^ 
ensis.  Against  this  we  have  to  set  two  West  African  species, 
Estrilda  cinerea  and  Numida  meleoffris,  both  of  which  were 
probably  introduced  by  man ;  and  three  which  are  of  Ethiopian 
genera  and  affinities,  viz.: — Halcyon  erythrarhyncha,  closely 
allied  to  H.  semicasrulea  of  Arabia  and  North-east  Africa,  and 
therefore  almost  Palaearctic;  Accipiter  melanoUtcctis;  and  PyrrAi^ 
laudu  nigriceps^  an  Ethiopian  form ;  but  the  same  species  occurs 
in  the  Canaries. 

The  Coleoptera  of  these  islands  have  been  also  collected  by 
Mr.  WoUaston,  and  he  finds  that,  they  have  generally  the  same 
European  character  as  those  of  the  Canaries  and  Madeira,  several 
of  the  peculiar  Atlantic  genera,  such  as  AcaJles  and  Hegeter, 
occurring,  while  others  are  represented  by  new  but  closely  allied 
genera.  Out  of  275  species  91  were  found  also  in  the  Canaries 
and  81  in  the  Madeiran  group ;  a  wonderful  amount  of  similarity 
when  we  consider  the  distance  and  isolation  of  these  islands 
and  their  great  diversity  of  climate  and  vegetation. 

This  connection  of  the  four  groups  of  Atlantic  islands  now 
referred  to,  receives  further  support  from  the  occurrence  of  land- 
shells  of  the  subgenus  Leptaxis  in  all  the  groups,  as  well  as  in 
Majorca ;  and  by  another  subgenus,  Hemicyda,  being  common  to 
the  Canaries  and  Cape  Yerd  islands.  Combining  these  several 
classes  of  facts,  we  seem  justified  in  extending  the  Mediterranean 
sub-region  to  include  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands. 
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///, — The  Sileruim  Smh^re/p/ym^  or  Soriknik 

TLu  \xrgb  %xA  er^mpantrrelT  little-kiKyvii  sabdhidoii  of  the 
Vadatznzic  tftipotf,  extends  frr>m  the  Casptan  Sem  to  Kaiwrhaika 
iaA  Beltings  Strait^  a  distaDce  of  mboat  4,*»3  miles ;  and 
from  the  shinies  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  high  Hnnalajras  of 
.Sikhim  in  North  Latitude  2^,  on  the  same  panllel  as  DelhL 
To  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Uial  Moontains  is  a  great 
extent  ol  lowland  which  is  continued  round  the  northern  coast, 
\pec(maDg  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  East  C^kl  Beyond 
this,  iu  a  general  £^£  direction,  rise  hills  and  uplands,  soon 
Ijecoming  loftj  mountains,  which  extend  iu  an  unlxokaii  line 
from  the  Hindu  Koosh,  through  the  Thian  Shan,  Altai  and 
Yablonoi  Mountains,  to  the  Stanoroi  range  in  the  noith-easteEQ 
extremity  of  Asia.  South  of  this  r^on  is  a  great  central  basin, 
which  is  almost  wholly  desert ;  beyond  which  again  is  the  vast 
plateau  of  Thibet,  with  the  Kuenlun,  Karakorum,  and  Hima- 
layan snow-capped  ranges,  forming  the  most  extensive  derated 
district  on  the  globa 

The  superficial  aspects  of  this  vast  territory,  as  determined  by 
its  vegetable  covering,  are  very  striking  and  well  contrasted.  A 
broad  tract  on  the  northern  coast,  varying  from  150  to  300  and 
even  500  miles  wide,  is  occupied  by  the  Tundras  or  barrens, 
where  nothing  grows  but  mosses  and  the  dwarfest  Arctic  plants, 
and  where  the  ground  is  permanently  frozen  to  a  great  depth 
This  tract  has  its  greatest  southern  extension  between  the  rivers 
Obi  and  Yenesi,  where  it  reaches  the  parallel  of  GO""  north  lati- 
tude. Next  to  this  comes  a  vast  extent  of  northern  forests, 
mostly  of  conifers  in  the  more  northern  and  lofty  situations, 
while  deciduous  trees  preponderate  in  the  southern  portions  and 
in  the  more  sheltered  valleys.  The  greatest  extension  of  this 
forest  region  is  north  of  Lake  Baikal,  where  it  is  more  than 
1,200  miles  wide.  These  forests  extend  along  the  mountain 
ranges  to  join  those  of  the  Hindu  Eoosh.  South  of  the  forests 
the  remainder  of  the  sub-region  consists  of  open  pasture-lands 
and  vast  inte^ening  deserts,  of  which  the  Gobi,  and  those  of 
Turkestan  between  the  Aral  and  Balkash  lakes,  are  the  most 
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ext^nsiva  The  former  is  nearly  1,000  miles  long,  with  a  width 
of  from  200  to  350  miles,  and  is  almost  as  complete  a  desert  as 
the  Sahara. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  this  vast  territory  is  exposed  to 
an  extreme  climate,  inimical  to  animal  life.  All  the  lower  parts 
being  situated  to  the  north,  have  an  excessively  cold  winter,  so 
that  the  limit  of  constantly  firozen  ground  descends  below  the 
parallel  of  60""  north  latitude.  To  the  south,  the  land  i3  greatly 
elevated,  and  the  climate  extremely  dry.  In  summer  the  heat 
is  excessive,  while  the  winter  is  almost  as  severe  as  further 
north.  The  whole  country,  too,  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  both 
in  summer  and  winter ;  and  the  ric'h  vegetation  that  clothes  the 
steppes  in  spring,  is  soon  parched  up  and  replaced  by  dusty 
plains.  Under  these  adverse  influences  we  cannot  expect 
animal  life  to  be  so  abundant  as  in  those  sub-regions  subject  to 
more  favourable  physical  conditions ;  yet  the  coimtry  is  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  varied,  that  it  does  actually,  as  we  shall  see,  possess 
a  very  considerable  and  interesting  fauna. 

Mammalia. — Four  genera  seem  to  be  absolutely  confined  to 
this  sub-region,  Neciogale,  a  peculiar  form  of  the  mole  family. 
(Talpidse) ;  Poephagus,  the  yak,  or  hairy  bison  of  Thibet ;  with 
Proeapra  and  ParUholops,  Thibetan  antelopes.  Some  others 
more  especially  belong  here,  although  they  just  enter  Europe,  as 
Saiga,  the  Tartarian  antelope ;  Sminthvs,  a  desert  rat ;  and 
Ellobius,  a  burrowing  mole-rat;  while  Myospalax,  a  curious 
rodent  allied  to  the  voles,  is  foimd  only  in  the  Altai  mountains 
and  North  China ;  and  Maschm,  the  musk-deer,  is  almost  confined 
to  this  sub-region.  Among  the  characteristic  animals  of  the 
extreme  north,  are  Mustela,  and  Maries,  including  the  ermine 
and  sable;  OuZo,  the  glutton ;  Tarandvs,  the  reindeer;  Myodes, 
the  lemming;  with  Uie  lynx,  arctic  fox,  and  polar  bear;  and 
here,  in  the  Post-pliocene  epoch,  ranged  the  hairy  rhinoceros 
and  Siberian  mammoth,  whose  entire  bodies  still  remain  preserved 
in  the  ice-cliffs  near  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivera  Farther 
south,  species  of  wild  cat,  bear,  wolf,  deer,  and  pika  (Zagomys) 
abound ;  while  in  the  mountains  we  find  wild  goats  and  sheep 
of  several  species,  and  in  the  plains  and  deserts  wild  horses 
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and  asses,  gazelles,  two  species  of  antelopes,  flying  squirrels 
(Pteromys),  ground  squirrels  (Tamias),  mavmots,  of  the  genus 
SpermophUuSy  with  camels  and  <dromedaries,  probably  natives 
of  the  south-western  part  of  this  sub-region.  The  most 
abundant  and  conspicuous  of  the  mammalia  are  the  great 
herds  of  reindeer  in  the  north,  the  wolves  of  the  steppes,  with 
the  wild  horses,  goats,  sheep,  and  antelopes  of  the  plateaus  and 
mountains. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  sub-region  we  must  notice  the 
seal,  found  in  the  inland  and  freshwater  lake  Baikal,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  It  is  a  species  of  Callo- 
eephalus,  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  one  inhabiting 
northern  seas  as  well  as  the  Caspian  and  Lake  Aral.  This 
would  indicate  that  almost  all  northern  Asia  was  depressed 
beneath  the  sea  very  recently ;  and  Mr.  Belt's  view,  of  the  ice 
during  the  glacial  epoch  having  dammed  up  the  rivers  and  con- 
verted much  of  Siberia  into  a  vast  freshwater  or  brackish  lake, 
perhaps  offers  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.^ 

Hate  IL — Characteristic  Mammalia  of  Western  Tartary, — 
Several  of  the  most  remarkable  animals  of  the  Paltearctic  region 
inhabit  Western  Tartary,  and  are  common  to  the  European  and 
Siberian  sub-regions.  We  therefore  choose  this  district  for  one 
of  our  illustrative  plates.  The  large  animals  in  the  centre  are  the 
remarkable  saiga  antelopes  {Saiga  Tartarica),  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  a  laige  and  fleshy  proboscis-like  nose,  which  gives 
them  a  singular  appearanca  They  differ  so  much  from  all  other 
antelopes  that  they  have  been  formed  into  a  distinct  family  by 
some  naturalists,  but  are  here  referred  to  the  great  family  Bovidae. 
They  inhabit  the  open  plains  from  Poland  to  the  Irtish  Biver 
On  the  left  is  the  mole-rat,  or  sand-rat  {Spalax  murinus).  This 
animal  burrows  under  ground  like  a  mole,  feeding  on  bulbous 
roots.  It  inhabits  the  same  country  as  the  saiga,  but  extends 
farther  south  in  Europe.  On  the  right  is  a  still  more  curious 
animal,  the  desman  {Myogale  Mvscovitica),  a  long-snouted 
water-mole.  This  creature  is  fifteen  inches  long,  including  the 
tail ;  it  burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams,  feeding  on  insects, 

^  QiMorUrly  Journal  of  the  GeologicaL  Soeieiyf  1874,  p.  494. 
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worms,  and  leeches ;  it  swims  well,  and  remains  long  under 
water,  raising  the  tip  of  the  snout,  where  the  nostrils  are 
situated,  to  the  surface  when  it  wants  to  breathe.  It  is  thus 
well  concealed;  and  this  may  be  one  use  of  the  development 
of  the  long  snout,  as  well  as  serving  to  follow  worms  into 
their  holes  in  the  soft  earth.  This  species  is  confined  to  the 
rivers  Volga  and  Don  in  Southern  Eussia,  and  the  only  other 
species  known  inhabits  some  of  the  valleys  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  distance  are  wolves,  a  characteristic 
feature  of  these  wastes. 

Birds, — But  few  genera  of  birds  are  absolutely  restricted  to 
this  sub-region.  Podoces,  a  curious  form  of  starling,  is  the  most 
decidedly  so ;  Mycerohas  and  Pyrrhospiza  are  genera  of  finches 
confined  to  Thibet  and  the  snowy  Himalayas ;  LeTicosticte,  another 
genus  of  finches,  is  confined  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  sub- 
r^on  and  North  America;  Tetraogallus,  a  large  kind  of 
partridge,  ranges  west  to  the  Caucasus;  Syrrhaptes,  a  form  of 
sand-grouse,  and  Lerwa  (snow-partridge),  are  almost  confined 
here,  only  extending  into  the  next  sub-region ;  as  do  Orandala. 
and  Calliope,  genera  of  warblers,  Uragus,  a  finch  allied  to  the 
North  American  cardinals,  and  Crossoptilon,  a  remarkable  group 
of  pheasants. 

Almost  all  the  genera  of  central  and  northern  Europe  are 
found  here,  and  give  quite  a  European  character  to  the  ornitho- 
logy, though  a  considerable  number  of  the  species  are  different. 
There  are  a  few  Oriental  forms,  such  as  Abromis  and  Larvivora 
(warblers) ;  with  Ceriomis  and  Ithaginis,  genera  of  pheasants, 
which  reach  the  snow-line  in  the  Himalayas  and  thus  just  enter 
this  sub-region,  but  as  they  do  not  penetrate  farther  north,  they 
hardly  serve  to  modify  the  exclusively  Palaearctic  character  of 
its  ornithology. 

According  to  Middendorf,  the  extreme  northern  Asiatic  birds 
are  the  Alpine  ptarmigan  {Lagoptcs  mutus);  the  snow-bunting 
(Pkctrophanes  nivalis) ;  the  raven,  the  gyrfalcon  and  the  snowy- 
owL  Those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  barren  "  tundras," 
but  which  do  not  range  so  far  north  as  the  preceding  are, — the 
willow-grouse  {Lagopus  alhus) ;  the  Lapland-bunting  (Plectrophanes 
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lapponica) ;  the  shore-lark  (Otoearys  alpestris)  ;  the  sand-inartin 
(Cotyle  riparia),  and  the  sea-eagle  {ffaliceetus  aUncUla). 

Those  which  are  more  characteristic  of  the  northern  forests, 
and  which  do  not  pass  beyond  them,  are — the  linnet ;  two  cross- 
bills {Loxia  Zeucoptera  and  L.  Curvirastra) ;  the  pine  grosbecJ^ 
(Pinicola  ermcleator) ;  the  waxwing ;  the  common  magpie ;  the 
conmion  swallow ;  the  peregrine  falcon ;  the  rough-legged  buzzard ; 
and  three  species  of  owls. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  land-birds  of  Siberia  are  identical  with 
those  of  Europe,  the  remainder  being  mostly  representative 
species  peculiar  to  Northern  Asia,  with  a  few  stragglers  and 
immigrants  from  China  and  Japan  or  the  Himalayas.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  wading  and  aquatic  families  are  Euro- 
pean or  Arctic,  these  groups  having  always  a  wider  range  than 
land  birds. 

BeptiUs  and  Amphibia, — From  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
climate  these  are  comparatively  few,  but  in  the  more  temperate 
districts  snakes  and  lizards  seem  to  be  not  uncommoa  Hcdys, 
a  genus  of  Crotaline  snakes,  and  PhrynocephaluB,  lizards  of  the 
family  Agamidse,  are  characteristic  of  these  parts.  Simotes,  a 
snake  of  the  family  Oligodontidae,  reaches  an  elevation  of  16,000 
feet  in  the  Himalayas,  and  therefore  enters  this  sub-region. 

Insects, — Mesapia  and  Hypermmstra,  genera  of  Papilionidse, 
are  butterflies  peculiar  to  this  sub-region ;  and  Pamassius  is  as 
characteristic  as  it  is  of  our  European  mountains.  Garabide 
are  also  abundant,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Chapter 
on  the  Distribution  of  Insects  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this 
work.  The  insects,  on  the  whole,  have  a  strictly  European 
character,  although  a  large  proportion  of  the  species  are  pecu- 
liar, and  several  new  genera  appear. 

IV. — Japan  and  North  China,  or  the  Manchurian  Svb-region, 

This  is  an  interesting  and  very  productive  district,  correspond- 
ing in  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  sub-region  in  the  west,  or 
rather  perhaps  to  all  western  temperate  Europe.  Its  limits  are 
not  very  well  defined,  but  it  probably  includes  all  Japan; 
the  Corea  and  Manchuria  to  the  Amour  river  and  to  the  lower 
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slopes  of  the  Khingan  and  Peling  mountains ;  and  China  to 
the  Nanlin  mountains  south  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  On  the 
coast  of  China  the  dividing  line  between  it  and  the  Oriental 
r^on  seems  to  be  somewhere  about  Foo-chow,  but  as  there  is 
here  no  natural  barrier,  a  great  intermingling  of  northern  and 
southern  forms  takes  place. 

Japan  is  volcanic  and  mountainous,  with  a  fine  climate  and  a 
most  luxuriant  and  varied  vegetation.     Manchuria  is  hilly,  with 
a  high  range  of  mountains  on  the  coast,  and  some  desert  tracts 
in  the  interior,  but  fairly  wooded  in  many  parts.     Much  of 
northern  China  is  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  backed  by  hills  and 
mountains  with  belts  of  forest,  above  which  are  the  dry  and 
barren  uplands  of  Mongolia.    We  have  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  China,  of  Japan,  and  of  the  Amoor  valley,  but  very  little  of 
Corea  and  Manchuria.    The  recent  researches  of  Pire  David  in 
Moupin,  in  east  Thibet,  said  to  be  between  31**  and  32**  north 
latitude,  show,  that  the  fauna  of  the  Oriental  region  here  advances 
northward   along   the  flanks  of   the  Yun-ling   mountains  (a 
continuation  of  the  Himalayas);  since  he  found  at  different 
altitudes  representatives  of  the  Indo-Chinese,  Manchurian,  and 
Siberian  faunas.     On  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  there 
must  be  a  narrow  strip  from  ab6ut  8,000  to  11,000  feet  elevation 
intervening  between  the  tropical  fauna  of  the  Indo-Chinese  sub- 
region  and  the  almost  arctic  fauna  of  Thibet ;  and  the  animals 
of   this  zone  will  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  fauna  of 
temperate  China  and  Manchuria,  except  in  the  extreme  west 
towards  Cashmere,  where  the  Mediterranean  fauna  will  in  like 
manner  intervene.     On  a  map  of  sufficiently  large  scale,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  our  present  sub-region 
westward  along  the  Himalayas,  in  a  narrow  strip  just  below 
the  upper  limits  of  forests.     It  is  evident  that  the  large  number 
of  Fringillidae,  Corvidae,  Troglodytidae,  and  ParidsR,  often  of  south 
Palsearctic  forms,  that  abound  in  the  higher  Himalayas,  are  some- 
what out  of  place  as  members  of  the  Oriental  fauna,  and  are 
equally  so  *  in  that  of  Thibet  and  Siberia ;  but  they  form  a 
natural  portion  of  that  of  North  China  on  the  one  side,  or  of 
South  Europe  on  the  other. 
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MammalioL — ^This  sab-region  oontains  m  number  of  pecnlttr 
and  rerj  interesting  fbrms^  most  of  which  hare  been  recent^ 
diacorered  bj  Pere  David  in  North  and  West  China  and  East 
Thibet  The  fbUowing  are  the  peculiar  genera : — SkimapUkeau, 
a  sab-genos  of  monkeys,  here  cLissed  under  Semmopiikums ; 
Anuromrex,  Scaptoehinu,  UropsUus  and  Seaptcnjfx,  new  forms  of 
Talpid^  or  moles ;  jEluropus  (it3uridae)  ;  Nyctcreuta  (Canids) ; 
LuXrcnuda  (Mustelid^e) ;  Crieeiulus  (Munds)  ;  HydrapaU^  Mo&- 
ehu$,  and  Elaphodus  (Cenridae).  The  BkinapUkeeus  appears  to 
be  a  permanent  inhabitant  of  the  highest  forests  of  Moupiii, 
in  a  cold  climata  It  has  a  very  thick  fur,  as  has  also  a  new 
species  of  M(uacu$  found  in  the  same  district  North  China  and 
East  Thibet  seem  to  be  very  rich  in  Insectirora.  SeapUxhirus  is 
like  a  mole;  Uropnlus  between  the  Japanese  Urotriehus  and 
8orex;  Scaptonyx  between  Urotriehus  and  Talpa,  ASluropus 
seems  to  be  the  most  remarkable  mammal  discorered  by  P^re 
David.  It  is  allied  to  the  singular  panda  {jElurus  fidgens)  of 
Nepal,  but  is  as  large  as  a  bear,  the  body  wholly  white,  with 
the  feet,  ears,  and  tip  of  the  tail  black.  It  inhabits  the  highest 
forests,  and  is  therefore  a  true  Palasarctic  animal,  as  most  likely 
is  the  jSlurvs.  Nydereutes,  a  curious  racoon-like  dog,  ranges 
from  Canton  to  North  China,  the  Amoor  and  Japan,  and  there- 
fore seems  to  come  best  in  this  sub-region;  Hydropotes  and 
Laphotragvs  are  small  hornless  deer  confined  to  North  China ; 
ElaphodvSy  from  East  Thibet,  is  another  peculiar  form  of  deer; 
while  the  musk  deer  (Moschus)  is  confined  to  this  sub-r^on  and 
the  last  Besides  the  above,  the  following  Palaearctic  genera 
were  found  by  Pire  David  in  this  sub-region :  Maccunis  ;  five 
genera  or  sub-genera  of  bats  ( VespertiliOj  Vespertis,  Vespenigo, 
Ehinolophvs,  and  Murina] ;  ErinaceuSy  Nectogale,  Talpa,  Croci- 
dura  and  Sorex,  among  Insectivora;  Mtistela,  PiUaritis,  Maries, 
LtUra,  Viverra,  Meles,  ^lurtis,  Ursus,  Felts,  and  Cants,  among 
Camivora;  Hystrix,  ArctomySy  Myospalax,  Spermaphiltis,  Ger- 
billvs,  Dipus,  Lagomys,  Lepus,  Sciurus,  Fteromys,  Arvicda,  and 
Mils,  among  Bodentia;  Bvdarcas,  Nerrwrhedus,  Antilope,  Ovis, 
Moschvs,  Cervulvs  and  Cervus  among  Buminants ;  and  the  wide- 
spread Sus  or  vild  boar.    The  following  Oriental  genera  are  also 
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included  in  Pere  David's  list^  but  no  doubt  occur  only  in  the 
lowlands  and  warm  valleys,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Palsearctic  region :  Faguma,  ffelictis,  Ardonyx, 
Bhiaomys,  Manis.  The  Ehizomys  from  Moupin  is  a  peculiar 
species  of  this  tropical  genus,  but  all  the  others  inhabit  Southern 
China. 

A  few  additional  forms  occur  in  Japan :  Urotrichus,  a  peculiar 
Mole,  which  is  found  also  in  north-west  America ;  JSnhydra,  the 
sea  otter  of  California;  and  the  dormouse  (Jf^(xru«).  Japan  also 
possesses  peculiar  species  of  Macacus,  Talpa,  Meles,  Canis,  and 
Sciuropterus. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  sub-region  is  remarkably  rich 
in  Insectivora,  of  which  it  possesses  ten  genera;  and  that 
it  has  also  several  peculiar  forms  of  Camivora,  Bodentia,  and 
Ruminants. 

Birds, — ^To  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  ornithology  of  this 
sub-region  is  very  difficult,  both  on  account  of  its  extreme  rich- 
ness and  the  impossibility  of  defining  the  Umits  between  it  and 
the  Oriental  region.  A  considerable  number  of  genera  which 
are  well  developed  in  the  high  Himalayas,  and  some  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  district,  have  hitherto  always  been  classed  as 
Indian,  and  therefore  Oriental  groups ;  but  they  more  properly 
belong  to  this  sub-regioa  Many  of  them  frequent  the  highest 
forests,  or  descend  into  the  Himalayan  temperate  zone  only  in 
winter ;  and  others  are  so  intimately  connected  with  Palaearctic 
species,  that  they  can  only  be  considered  as  stragglers  into  the 
border  land  of  the  Oriental  region.  On  these  principles  we 
consider  the  following  genera  to  be  confined  to  this  sub-region : — 

Grandala,  Neinura  (Sylviidae)  ;  Pterorhinua  (Timaliidse)  ; 
Cholomis,  Canostoma,  ffeteromorpha  (Panuridse);  Cyanoptila 
(Muscicapidae) ;  Eophxma  (Fringillidae) ;  Dendrotreron  (Colum- 
bidse)  ;  LophophoriLS,  Tetraophasis,  Crossoptilon,  Pucrasia,  Th/m- 
maiea,  and  Ithaginis  (Phasianidse).  This  may  be  called  the 
sub-r^on  of  Pheasants ;  for  the  above  six  genera,  comprising 
sixteen  species  of  the  most  magnificent  birds  in  the  world,  are 
all  confined  to  the  temperate  or  cold  mountainous  regions  of 
the  Himalayas,  Thibet,  and  China ;   and  in  addition  we  have 
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most  of  the  species  of  tragopan  (Ceriomis),  and  some  of  the 
true  pheasants  (Phasianus). 

The  most  abundant  and  characteristic  of  the  smaller  birds  are 
warblers,  tits,  and  finches,  of  Palaearctic  types ;  but  there  are 
also  a  considerable  number  of  Oriental  forms  which  penetrate 
far  into  the  country,  and  mingling  with  the  northern  birds 
give  a  character  to  the  Ornithology  of  this  sub-region  very 
difierent  from  that  of  the  Mediterranean  district  at  the  western 
end  of  the  region.  Leaving  out  a  large  number  of  wide-ranging 
groups,  this  mixture  of  types  may  be  best  exhibited  by  giving 
lists  of  the  more  striking  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  genera  which 
are  here  found  intermingled. 


Pal«abctic  Genera. 


Stlviidjs. 

CoRVIDiE. 

AxAUDin^ 

Erithacua. 

Fregilus. 

Otocorys. 

Ruticilla. 

Nucifraffa. 

PiCIDiE. 

Lociutella. 

Pica. 

Piooidesw 

Cjanecola. 
Sylvia. 

Cyanopica. 
Gfarmfnfl. 

Picas. 
Hyopicas. 

Potamodua. 

Ampelidjb. 

Diyocopas. 

Regtiloides. 

Ampelia. 

YUNOlDiK, 

Regains. 

Frinoillidjb. 

Yunx. 

Accentor. 

Fringilla. 

Pteroclida 

ClNGLIDiK 

ChiysomitriB. 

Syrrhaptes. 

Cinclus. 

Chloroepiza. 

Tbtraonida  r 

TRDGLODTTIDiE. 

Passer. 

Tetrao. 

Troglodytidia 

Coccothraqstes. 

Tetraogallos. 

C&RTHIIDiK 

Pyrrhula. 

Lerwa. 

Certhia. 

Carpodacus. 

Lagopas. 

Sitta. 

Uranus. 
Loxia. 

VULTURID-«. 

Tichodroma. 

Gypaetas. 
Valtur. 

Parida. 

Linota. 

Panu. 

Emberiza. 

Falcon  I  DiE. 

Lophophanes. 

Sturnidac 

Archibateo. 

Acrednla. 

Stumus. 

Oriental  Genera. 


Stlviida 

Stlviidjb — (continued). 

TiMALIIDJB. 

Suva. 
Calliope. 

Abromis. 

Alcippe. 

Copsychas 

Timalia. 

Larvivora. 

TURDlDiE. 

Pterocyclus. 

Tribara. 

Oreocincla. 

Grarraiax. 

Horites. 

Trochalopteron. 
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Oriental  Genera — contirmecL 


TiMALiiDM — (continued). 
Poniatorhinus. 
Suthora. 
Panuridje. 
Paradoxomis. 

CiNCLIDJB. 

Enicxirus. 
Myiophonus. 

Troolodttidje. 
Pnoepyga. 

LlOTRlCHIDJE. 

Liothrix. 

Yahina. 

Ptenithins. 

Ptcnonotid-«. 
Microscelis. 
Pycnonotus. 
Hypsipetes. 

CAMPEPHAOIDiE. 

Pericroootus. 

DlCRURID^ 

Dicnirus* 

Chibia. 

Buchanga. 


MUSCICAPIDA. 

Xanthopygia. 

Niltava. 

Tchitrea. 

CoRVIDiB. 

Urocissa. 

Nectarineida 
u£thopyga. 

MOTACILLIDA. 

Nemorioola. 

DlCMlUX, 

Zosterops. 

Frinoillida. 
Melophas. 
Pyrguauda. 

Ploceidjb. 
Munia. 

STURNIDiE. 

Acridotheres. 
Stumia. 

PlTTIDiE. 

Pitta. 


PlOIDiB. 

Vivia. 

Yongipicus. 

Geciims. 

CORACIIDJS. 

Eoiystomus. 

Alcbdinida. 
Hai(^on. 
Ceryle. 

XJPUPIDJE. 

Upupa. 

PSITTACIDJE. 

Palffiomis. 

CoLUMBID^. 

Treron. 

lanthsenas. 

Macropygia. 

Phasianidjb. 
PhasianoB. 
Ceriomia. 

STRIOIDiB. 

Scops. 


In  the  above  lists  there  are  rather  more  Oriental  than  PalaB- 
arctic  genera;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the 
former  are  summer  migrants  only,  or  stragglers  just  entering  the 
sub-region;  whereas  the  great  majority  of  the  latter  are  per- 
manent residents,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  range  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Manchurian  district  Many  of  those  in  the 
Oriental  column  should  perhaps  be  omitted,  as  we  have  no  exact 
determination  of  their  range,  and  the  limits  of  the  i*egions  are 
very  uncertain.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Palaearctic 
genera  of  Sylviidae,  Paridse,  and  Fringillidae,  are  often  represented 
by  numerous  species,  whereas  the  corresponding  Oriental  genera 
have  for  the  most  part  only  single  species ;  and  we  shall  then 
find  that,  except  towards  the  borders  of  the  Oriental  region  the 
Palaearctic  element  is  strongly  predominant.  Four  of  the  more 
especially  Oriental  groups  are  confined  to  Japan,  the  southern 
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extremity  of  which  should  perhaps  come  in  the  Oriental  region. 
The  great  richness  of  this  sub-region  compared  with  that  of 
Siberia  is  well  shovm  by  the  fact,  that  a  list  of  all  the  kno\^n 
land-birds  of  East  Siberia,  including  Dahuria  and 'the  compara- 
tively fertile  Amoor  Valley,  contains  only  190  species ;  whereas 
P^re  David's  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Northern  China  with 
adjacent  parts  of  East  Thibet  and  Mongolia  (a  very  much 
smaller  area)  contains  for  the  same  families  366  species.  Of  the 
Siberian  birds  more  than  50  per  cent  are  European  species,  while 
those  of  the  Manchurian  sub-region  comprise  about  half  that 
proportion  of  land-birds  which  are  identical  with  those  of 
Europe. 

Japan  is  no  doubt  very  imperfectly  known,  as  only  134  land- 
birds  are  recorded  from  it  Of  these  twenty-two  are  peculiar 
species,  a  number  that  would  probably  be  diminished  were  the 
Corea  to  be  explored.  Of  the  genera,  only  nine  are  Indo- 
Malayan,  while  forty-three  are  Palsearctic. 

Plate  III, — Sc&M  on  the  Borders  of  North-  West  China  and 
Mongolia  vnOi  Characteristic  Mammalia  and  Birds.  —  The 
mountainous  districts  of  Northern  China,  with  the  adjacent 
portions  of  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  are  the  head-quarters  of  the 
pheasant  tribe,  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable 
species  being  found  there  only.  In  the  north-western  provinces 
of  China  anc^  the  southern  parts  of  Mongolia  may  be  found  the 
species  figured.  That  in  the  foreground  is  the  superb  golden 
pheasant  {Thaumalea  picta),  a  bird  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  splendour  of  plumage  by  any  denizen  of  the  tropics.  The 
large  bird  perched  above  is  the  eared  pheasant  (Crossoptilon 
auritum),  a  species  of  comparatively  sober  plumage  but  of 
remarkable  and  elegant  form.  In  the  middle  distance  is  Pallas's 
sand  grouse  {Syrrhaptes  paradoxus),  a  curious  bird,  whose  native 
(country  seems  to  be  the  high  plains  of  Northern  Asia,  but  which 
often  abounds  near  Pekin,  and  in  1863  astonished  European 
ornithologists  by  appearing  in  considerable  numbers  in  Central 
and  Western  Europe,  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  even 
m  Ireland. 

The  quadruped  figured  is  the  curious  racoon  dog  {NycterenUes 
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procyanoides),  an  animal  confined  to  North  China,  Japan,  ard 
the  Amoor  Valley,  and  having  no  clode  allies  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  In  the  distance  are  some  deer,  a  group  of  animals 
very  abundant  and  varied  in  this  part  of  the  Palfiearctic  region. 

Beptiles  and  Amphibia. — B^ptiles  are  scarce  in  North  China, 
only  four  or  five  species  of  snakes,  a  lizard  and  one  of  the  Geck- 
otidse  occurring  in  the  country  round  Pekin.  The  genus  Halya 
is  the  most  characteristic  form  of  snake,  while  Callaphis^  an 
oriental  genus,  extends  to  Japan.  Among  lizards,  Pkstiodon, 
Maybouya,  Tachydromvs,  and  Gecko  reach  Japan,  the  two  latter 
being  very  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region. 

Amphibia  are  more  abundant  and  interesting;  Hyndbius, 
OnychodactyliiSy  and  Sieholdtia  (Salamandridse)  being  peculiar 
to  it,  while  most  of  the  European  genera  are  also  represented. 

Fresh-water  Fish. — Of  these  there  are  a  few  peculiar  genera ; 
as  Plecoglossvs  (Salmonidae)  from  Japan;  AchUagnathtis,  Psevn 
doperilampiis,  OchetcHiis,  and  OpsaHichihys  (Cyprinidae) ;  and 
there  are  many  other  Chinese  Cyprinidse  belonging  to  the  border 
land  of  the  Falsearctic  and  Oriental  regions. 

Insects — The  buttei-flies  of  this  sub-region  exhibit  the  same 
mixture  of  tropical  and  temperate  forms  as  the  birds.  Most  of 
the  common  European  genera  are  represented,  and  there  are 
species  of  Pamassitcs  in  Japan  and  the  Amoor.  Isodema,  a 
peculiar  genus  of  Nymphalidfle  is  found  near  Ningpo,  just  within 
our  limits ;  and  Sericinus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  genera  of 
Papilionidae  is  peculiar  to  North  China,  where  four  species  occur, 
thus  balancing  the  Thais  and  Doritis  of  Europe.  The  genus 
Zq>k7/rus  (Lycaenidae)  is  well  represented  by  six  species  in  Japan 
and  the  Amoor,  against  two  in  Europe.  Papilio  paris  and 
P.  bianoTy  magnificent  insects  of  wholly  tropical  appearance, 
abound  near  Pekin,  and  allied  forms  inhabit  Japan  and  the 
Amoor,  as  well  as  P.  demetrius  and  P.  alcinovs  belonging  to 
the  "  Protenor  "  group  ot  the  Himalayas.  Other  tropical  genera 
occurring  in  Japan,  the  Amoor,  or  North  China  are.  Debts, 
Neope,  MyeaJesis,  Ypthimia  (Satyridse) ;  Thaumantis  (Mor- 
phidae),  at  Shanghae ;  Euripus,  Neptis,  Athyma  (Nymphalidae) ; 
Terias  (Pieridae) ;  and  the  above-mentioned  Papilionidae. 
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CoUoptera, — The  beetles  of  Japan  decidedly  exhibit  a  mixture 
of  tropical  forms  with  others  truly  Falaearctic,  and  it  has  been 
with  some  naturalists  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  southern  and 
best  known  portion  of  the  islands  should  not  be  joined  to  the 
Oriental  region.  An  importcmt  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  insects  of  this  country  has  recently  been'made  by  Mr.  Greorge 
Lewis,  and  a  portion  of  his  collections  have  been  described  by 
various  entomologists  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London.  As  the  question  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest we  shall  give  a  summary  of  the  results  fairly  deducible 
from  what  is  now  known  of  the  entomology  of  Japan ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  almost  all  our  collections  come  from 
the  southern  districts,  in  what  is  almost  a  sub-tropical  climate ; 
so  that  if  we  find  a  considerable  proportion  of  Falsearctic  forms^ 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  preponderance  will  be  much 
greater  a  little  further  north. 

Of  Carabidae  Mr.  Bates  enumerates  244  species  belonging  to 
84  genera,  and  by  comparing  these  with  the  Coleoptera  of  a 
tract  of  about  equal  extent  in  western  Europe,  he  concludes  that 
there  is  little  similarity,  and  that  the  cases  of  affinity  to  the  fonub 
of  eastern  tropical  Asia  preponderate.  By  comparing  his  genera 
with  the  distributions  as  given  in  Gemminger  and  ffarolcPs 
Catalogtie,  a  somewhat  different  result  is  arrived  at  Leaving 
out  the  generic  types  altogether  peculiar  to  Japan,  and  also  those 
genera  of  such  world-wide  distribution  that  they  afford  no  clear 
indications  for  our  purpose,  it  appears  that  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  genera,  containing  seventy-four  of  the  Japanese  species,  are 
either  exclusively  Palsearctic,  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic,  or  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Palaearctic  region ;  then  come  thirteen  genera 
containing  eighty-seven  of  the.  species  which  have  a  very  wide 
distribution,  but  are  also  Palaearctic :  we  next  have  seventeen 
genera  containing  twenty-four  of  the  Japanese  species  which  are 
decidedly  Oriental  and  tropical.  Here  then  the  fair  comparison 
is  between  the  twenty-two  genera  and  seventy-four  species  whose 
affinities  are  clearly  Palaearctic  or  at  least  north  temperate,  and 
seventeen  genera  with  twenty-four  species  which  are  Asiatic 
and  tropical;   and  this  seems  to  prove  that,  although  South 
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Japan  (like  North  China)  has  a  considerable  infusion  of  tropical 
forms,  there  is  a  preponderating  substratum  of  Palsearctic  forms, 
which  clearly  indicate  the  true  position  of  the  islands  in  zoolo- 
gical geography.  There  are  also  a  few  cases  of  what  may  be 
called  eccentric  distribution ;  which  show  that  Japan,  like  many 
other  island-groups,  has  served  as  a  kind  of  refuge  in  which 
dying-out  forms  continue  to  maintain  themselves.  These,  which 
are  worthy  of  notice,  are  as  follows :  Orthotrichus  (1  sp.)  has 
the  only  other  species  in  Egypt;  Trechichvs  (1  sp.)  has  two 
other  species,  of  which  one  inhabits  Madeira,  the  other  the 
Southern  United  States  ;  PerUeptus  (1  sp.)  has  two  other  species, 
of  which  one  inhabits  Bourbon,  the  other  West  Europe ;  and 
lastly,  Crepidogaster  (1  sp.)  has  the  other  known  species  in 
South  Africa.  These  cases  diminish  the  value  of  the  indications 
afforded  by  some  of  the  Japanese  forms,  whose  only  allies  are 
single  species  in  various  remote  parts  of  the  Oriental  region. 

The  Staphylinidse  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Sharp,  and  his 
list  exhibits  a  great  preponderance  of  north  temperate,  or  cosmo* 
politan  forms,  with  a  few  which  are  decidedly  tropical  The 
Pselaphidse  and  Scydmenidse,  also  described  by  Dr.  Sharp^ 
exhibit,  according  to  that  gentleman,  "  even  a  greater  resemblance 
to  those  of  North  America  than  to  those  of  Europe/'  but  he  says 
nothing  of  any  tropical  affinities.  The  water-beetles  are  all 
either  Palsearctic  or  of  wide  distribution. 

The  Lucanidse  (Gemm.  and  Ear,  Cat,  1868)  exhibit  an  inter- 
mingling of  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  genera. 

The  CetoniidsB  {Oemm.  and  Ear.  Cat  1869)  show,  for  North 
China  and  Japan,  three  Oriental  to  two  Palsearctic  genera. 

The  Buprestidse  collected  by  Mr.  Lewis  have  been  described 
by  Mr.  Edward  Saunders  in  the  Journal  of  the  lAnnasan  Society, 
voL  XL  p.  509.  The  collection  consisted  of  thirty-six  species 
belonging  to  fourteen  genera.  No  less  than  thirteen  of  these 
are  known  also  from  India  and  the  Malay  Islands ;  nine  from 
Europe ;  seven  from  Africa ;  six  from  America,  and  four  from 
China.  In  six  of  the  genera  the  Japanese  species  are  said  to  be 
allied  to  those  of  the  Oriental  region  ;  while  in  three  they  are 
allied  to  European  forms,  and  in  two  to  American.    Considering 
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the  southern  latitude  and  warm  climate  in  which  these  insects 
were  mostly  collected,  and  the  proximity  to  Fonnosa  and  the 
Malay  Islands  compared  with  the  enormous  distance  from 
Europe,  this  shows  as  much  PalsBarctic  affinity  as  can  be 
expected.  In  the  Palaearctic  region  the  group  is  only  plentiful 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  which  is  cut  off  by  the  cold 
plateau  of  Thibet  from  all  direct  communication  with  Japan; 
while  in  the  Oriental  region  it  everywhere  abounds  and  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  dominant  families  of 
Coleoptera. 

The  Longicoms  collected  by  Mr.  Lewis  have  been  described 
by  Mr.  Bates  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History  far  1873.  The 
number  of  species  now  known  from  Japan  is  107,  belonging  to 
sixty-four  genera.  The  most  important  genera  are .  Leptura^ 
Clytanthvs,  MonoJuimmvs,  Praonetha,  ExocerUrvs,  Olenea,  and 
Oberea.  There  are  twenty-one  tropical  genera,  and  seven 
peculiar  to  Japan,  leaving  thirty-six  either  Palsearctic  or  of  very 
wide  range.  A  number  of  the  genera  are  Oriental  and  Malayan, 
and  many  characteristic  European  genera  seem  to  bo  absent ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  not  half  the  Japanese  Longicoms  are  yet 
known,  and  many  of  these  gaps  will  doubtless  be  filled  up  when 
the  more  northern  islands  are  explored. 

The  Phytophaga,  described  by  Mr.  Baly,  appear  to  have  a 
considerable  preponderance  of  tropical  Oriental  forms.  • 

A  considerable  collection  of  Hymenoptera  formed  by  Mr. 
Lewis  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Frederick  Smith  ;  and  exhibit 
the  interesting  result,  that  while  the  bees  and  wasps  are  decidedly 
of  tropical  and  Oriental  forms,  the  Tenthredinidse  and  Ichneu- 
monidae  are  as  decidedly  Palaearctic,  "  the  general  aspect  of  the 
collection  being  that  of  a  European  one,  only  a  single  exotic 
form  being  found  among  them." 

Bemarks  on  the  General  Character  of  the  FauTva  *of  Japan  — 
From  a  general  view  of  the  phenomena  of  distribution  we  feel 
justified  in  placing  Japan  in  the  Palsearctic  region ;  although 
some  tropical  groups,  especially  of  reptiles  and  insects,  have 
largely  occupied  its  southern  portions ;  and  these  same  groups 
have  in  many  cases  spread  into  Northern  China,  beyond  the 
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usual  dividiDg  line  of  the  Palaearctic  and  Oriental  regions.  The 
causes  of  such  a  phenomenon  are  not  difficult  to  conceive.  Even 
now,  that  portion  of  the  Palsearctic  region  between  Western 
Asia  and  Japan  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  bleak  and  inhospitable 
region,  abounding  in  desert  plateaus,  and  with  a  rigorous  climate 
even  in  its  most  favoured  districts,  and  can,  therefore,  support 
but  a  scanty  population  of  snakes,  and  of  such  groups  of 
insects  as  require  flowers,  forests,  or  a  considerable  period  of 
warm  summer  weather ;  and  it  is  precisely  these  which  are 
represented  in  Japan  and  North  China  by  tropical  forms.  We 
must  also  consider,  that  during  the  Glacial  epoch  this  whole 
region  would  have  become  still  less  productive,  and  that,  as  the 
southern  limit  of  the  ice  retired  northward,  it  would  be  followed 
up  by  many  tropical  fonns  along  with  such  as  had  been  driven 
south  by  its  advance,  and  had  survived  to  return  to  their 
northern  homes. 

It  is  also  evident  that  Japan  has  a  more  equable  and  probably 
moister  climate  than  the  opposite  shores  of  China,  and  has  also 
a  very  diflTerent  geological  character,  being  rocky  and  broken, 
often  volcanic,  and  supporting  a  rich,  varied,  and  peculiar  vege- 
tation. ■  It  would  thus  be  well  adapted  to  support  all  the  more 
hardy  denizens  of  the  tropics  which  might  at  various  times 
reach  it,  while  it  might  not  l>e  so  well  adapted  for  the  more 
boreal  forms  from  Mongolia  or  Siberia.  The  fact  that  a  mixture 
of  such  forms  occurs  there,  is  then,  little  to  be  wondered  at,  but 
we  may  rather  marvel  that  they  are  not  more  predominant,  and 
that  even  in  the  extreme  south,  the  most  abundant  forms  of 
mammal,  bird,  and  insect,  are  modifications  of  familiar  Palaearctic 
typea  The  fact  clearly  indicates  that  the  former  land  con- 
nections of  Japan  with  the  continent  have  been  in  a  northerly 
rather  than  in  .a  southerly  direction,  and  that  the  tropical  immi- 
grants have  had  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  have  found  the 
land  already  fairly  stocked  with  northern  aborigines  in  almost 

every  claiss  and  order  of  animals. 

• 

General  Conclusions  as  to  the  Fauna  of  the  Palcearctic  Be- 
gifyfi^ — From  the  account  that  has  now  been  given  of  the  fauna 
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of  the  Pakearctic  region,  it  is  evident  that  it  owes  many  of  its 
deficiencies  and  some  of  its  peculiarities  to  the  influence  of  the 
Glacial  epoch,  combined  with  those  important  changes  of  physi- 
cal geography  which  accompanied  or  preceded  it.  The  elevation  of 
the  old  Sarahan  sea  and  the  complete  formation  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, are  the  most  important  of  theise  changes  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  region.  In  the  centre,  a  wide  arm  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  extended  southward  from  the  Gulf  of  Obi  to  the  Aral  and 
the  Caspian,  dividing  northern  Europe  and  Asia.  At  this  time 
our  European  and  Siberian  sub-regions  were  probably  more 
distinct  than  they  are  now,  their  complete  fusion  having  been 
effected  since  the  Glacial  epoch.  As  we  know  that  the  Himalayas 
have  greatly  increased  in  altitude  during  the  Tertiary  period,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  epochs  the 
vast  plateau  of  Central  Asia  was  much  less  elevated  and  less 
completely  cut  off  irom  the  influence  of  rain-bearing  winds.  It 
might  then  have  been  far  more  fertile,  and  have  supported  a  rich 
and  varied  animal  population,  a  few  relics  of  which  we  see  in 
the  Thibetan  antelopes,  yaks,  and  wild  horses.  The  influence 
of  yet  earlier  changes  of  physical  geography,  and  the  relations  of 
the  PalaBarctic  to  the  tropical  regions  immediately  south  of  it^ 
will  be  better  understood  when  we  have  examined  and  discussed 
the  faunas  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions. 
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TABLES  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  constaructing  these  tables  showing  the  distribution  of  voii- 
oos  classes  of  animals  in  the  Falsearctic  r^on,  the  following 
sources  of  information  have  been  chiefly  relied  on,  in  addition 
to  the  general  treatises,  monographs,  and  catalogues  used  in 
compiling  the  fourth  part  of  this  work 

Mammalia. — ^Lord  Clement's  Mammalia  and  Beptiles  of 
Europe ;  Siebold's  Fauna  Japonica ;  P&re  David's  list  of 
Mammalia  of  North  China  and  Thibet ;  Swinhoe's  Chinese 
Mammalia ;  Sadde's  list  of  Mammalia  of  South-Eastem  Siberia; 
Canon  Tristram's,  lists  for  Sahara  and  Palestine ;  Papers  by 
Professor  Milne-Edwards,  Mr.  Blanford,  Mr.  Sclater,  and  the 
local  lists  given  by  Mr.  A.  Murray  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Mammalia, 

Birds. — ^Blasius'  list  of  Birds  of  Europe;  Godman,  On 
Birds  of  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Canaries;  Middendorf,  for 
Siberia ;  P&re  David  and  Mr.  Swinhoe,  for  China  and  Mongolia ; 
Homeyer,  for  East  Siberia;  Mr.  Blanford,  for  Persia  and  the 
high  Himalayas ;  Mr.  Elwes's  paper  on  the  Distribution  of 
Asiatic  Birds;  Canon  Tristram,  for  the  Sahara  and  Palestine; 
Professor  Newton,  for  Iceland  and  Greenland;  Mr.  Dresser, 
for  Scandinavia ;  and  numerous  papers  and  notes  in  the  Ibis ; 
Journal  ftir  Onuthologie ;  Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat  History ;  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

Beptiles  and  'Amphibia. — Schreiber's  European  Herpetology. 
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TABLE  L 
FAMILIES  OF  ANIMALS  INHABITING  THE  PALjEARCTIC  REGION 

Explanation. 

Names  in  Ualica  show  families  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  indosed  thus  ( )  barely  enter  the  region,  and  are  not  considered  properiy 

to  belong  to  it. 
Nombers  are  not  consecutive,  hut  correspond  to  those  in  Part  lY. 


Order  and  Family. 


MAMMALIA. 

PRIM4TK8. 

3.  CynopithecidflB 

Chiroptera. 

9.  (PteropidflB)   ... 

11.  Rhinolophide 

12.  Yespertuionidse 

13.  Noctilionids... 

Insectiyora. 

15.  Macroscelidide 
17.  Erinaceidffi    ... 

21.  Talpidffi 

22.  Soncidffi 

CARNn^ORA. 

23.  Felidffl    

25.  YiverridiB 

27.  Hyainidffi 

28.  Canidffi 

29.  Mustelide     ... 

31.  ^urid» 

32.  UrsidcB 

33.  Otariidie 

34.  TrichechidflD  ... 

35.  Phocidffi 

Cetaoea. 
36  to  41 

SiRBNIA. 

42.  Manatids 

Unoulata. 

43.  EquidflB 

47.  Suidffi     

48.  Camelid» 

50.  CervidflB 

52.  Bovidie 


Bub-regiona. 


I. 


%i 


« 


i 

CD 


i 


« 
•^ 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Ethiopian^  Oriental 


Tropics  of  £.  Hemisphere 
Warmer  parts  of  £.  Uemis. 
Cosmopolite 
Tropical  regions 


Ethiopian 

Oriental,  S.  Africa 

Nearctic,  Oriental 

Cosmopolite,  ezcL  Australia  and  8.  America 


All  regions  but  Australian 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 

All  regions  but  Australian 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Oriental 

Nearctic,  Oriental,  Andes 

N.  and  S.  temperate  zones 

Arctic  r^ons 

N.  and  S.  temperate  zones 


Oceanic 


Tropics,  from  Brazil  to  N.  Australia 


Ethiopian 

Cosmopolite,  excl.  Nearctic  reg.  and  Austnlia 

Andes 

All  regions  but  Ethiopian  and  Australian 

All  regions  but  Neotropical  and  Australian 
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Order  and  FlunOy. 


Htracoidab. 

54.  (Hyracide) 

BODENTIA. 

55.  Mmide  ... 

56.  Spalacidffi 

57.  Dipodidse 

58.  Myozidffi 

60.  Castoridffi 

61.  Scinridfie... 
64.  Octodontids 
67.  Hystriddffi 

69.  Ln^myidflB 

70.  Leporidn 

BIRDS. 

PA88ERE8. 

1.  Turdide 

2.  Sylviidis 

8.  llmaliidffi 

4.  PanuridflB 
6,  CinclidsB 
6.  Troglodytidse.. 

8.  Ceruuidse 

9.  Sittide 

10.  Paride 

IS.  PycnonotidflB.. 

14.  Oriolids 

17.  Moscicapidse.. 

19.  Laniid» 

20.  Cornd» 

28.  (Kectariniidte) 
24.  (Dicsidce) 

29.  Ampelidft 

80.  Hirandinidse.. 
33.  FringiUidie    .. 
35.  StomidflB 
37.  Alaudidffi 
88.  Motacillids  .. 
47.  (Pittidte) 


PlCABIA 

51.  Picidic    ... 

52.  YiiDgidflB 
58.  Cucmidfe 
62.  Comciidm 

68.  Meropidfe 
67.  Alcedinidie 

69.  UpupidiB 
78.  CapniDulgidsR 
74.  CypaelidiB 


Snl>-regiom. 


t 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Ethiopiaa  family 


Almost  Ckwmopolite 

Ethiopian,  Onental 

Ethiopian,  Nearctic 

Ethiopian 

Nearctic 

All  regions  bnt  Australian 

Abyssinia,  Neotropical 

Etmopian,  Oriental 

Nearctic 

All  regions  bnt  Australian 


Cosmopolite 

Cosmo][K>lite 

Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

Nearctic,  Oriental 

Oriental 

American,  Oriental 

Oriental,  Nearctic 

Nearctic,    Oriental,    Australian,  Madagascar 

Nearctic,  Oriental,  Australian  [?] 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

Eastern  Hemisphere  and  N.  America 

Cosmopolite 

Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

Nearctic 

Cosmopolite 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

All  regions  but  Neotropical 

Cosmopolite 

Oriental,  Australian,  Ethiopian 


All  regions  but  Australian 

N.  W.  India,  N.  E.  Africa,  S.  Africa 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

Cosmopolite 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 

Cosmopolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 
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Order  and  Family. 


GOLTTMBA 

84.  Columbide  ... 

Qalukm. 

86.  PteroclidflB  ... 

87.  TetraonidflB  ... 

88.  Phasianida ... 

89.  Tornicids    .. 

ACOIPITRBS. 

94.  YaltaridflB   ... 

96.  Falconide   ... 

97.  Pandionide... 

98.  Strigidn      ... 

GRALL& 

99.  RaUidflB 
100.  ScolopaeidflB.. 

104.  Glareolidffi  .. 

105.  CharadriidflB.. 

106.  Otidide 

107.  Oniidffi 
118.  Ardeide 
114.  Plataleide  .. 

116.  CiconiidiB 

117.  PhmiicopteridflB 

Ansbbbs. 

118.  Anatide 

119.  Lands 

120.  Procellariidtt 

121.  Pelecanidae  ... 
128.  Colymbidffi  ... 

124.  Pocucipidfle    .. 

125.  Alcidffi 

REPTILU. 
Ophidia. 

1.  Typhlopide... 

5.  Colamariidfe... 

6.  Oligodontide  . 

7.  Golnbrids  ... 

8.  Homalopeide 

9.  Psammophids 

18.  Erycido 

20.  Elapidft 

24.  CrotalidiB    ... 

25.  YiperidflB     ... 


Sab-reglona. 


1^ 


i 


« 
*% 


Rangs  beyond  the  Rcgloa. 


CfOsmopolite 


Ethiopian,  Indian 
Nearctic,  Ethiopian,  Oriental 
Oriental,  Ethiopian,  Xearctic 
Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 


All  regions  but  Anstnlian 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

Cosmo^lite 

Ethiopuin,  Oriental,  Australian 

Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  N.  America 

Cosmopolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Nearly  Cosmopolite 

Neotropical,  Ethiopian,  Indian 


Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Arctic  and  N.  Temperate 

Cosmopolite 

N.  Temperate  zone 


All  reffions  but  Kearctic 
All  otner  r^ons 
Oriental  ana  Neotropical 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
Oriental,  and  all  other  regions 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
Australian  and  all  other  regions 
Nearctic,  Neotropical,  Oriental 
Ethiopian,  Oriental 
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Order  and  FunUj. 


Bub-regiona. 


i 


11 


Lacxbtilia. 
26.  Troffonophida 
28.  Amphisbflenidffi 
30.  Varanidfle 

33.  Lacertidse      ...i 

34.  Zonnridtt 
41.  Gymnopthal- 

mids 

45.  Scincids 

46.  OphiamoridoB ... 

47.  Sepidse   

49.  Geckotidffi     ... 

51.  Agamide 

52.  Ghanueleonidffi 

Chelonia* 
57.  Testadinidffi  ... 

59.  TrionychidtB ... 

60.  Cheloniide    ... 

AMPHIBIA. 
Ujiodkla. 
8.  Proteids 

5.  Menopomidffi... 

6.  SalamandricUe 

Akouea. 
10.  Bnfoxiide 
18.  Bombinatorids 
15.  Alytids 

17.  Hylids 

18.  PolypedaticUe 

19.  Bamose 

20.  Discogloflddffi 

FISHES  (FBESH- 
WATEB). 

AOAirrHOFTBBTOII. 

1.  Gasterosteidffi 
8.  Percid® 

12.  Sdenids 

26.  Comtj^uyrida... 

37.  Athertnid®    ... 

Phtsostomi. 

59.  Silnrids 

65.  Salmoxiidfle    ... 

70.  Esocidao 

71.  Umbride 

78.  Cyprinodontids 
75.  Cyprinids    ... 


OQ 


I 


Range  boyond  the  B«gioiL 


Ethiopian,  Neotropical 
Oriental,  Ethiopian,  Australian 
All  continents  but  American 
America,  Africa,  K.  India 

Ethiopian,  Australian,  Neotropical 
Almost  Cosmopolite 

Ethiopian 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

All  continents  bnt  America 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 


All  continents  bnt  Australia 
Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Kearctio 
Marine 


Nearctic 
Kearctic 
Kearctic  to  Andes  of  Bogota 


All  continents  but  Australia 
Neotropical,  New  Zealand 
AU  regions  but  Oriental 
All  regions  bnt  Ethiopian 
All  the  regions 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
All  regions  but  Nearctic 


Nearctic 

All  regions  but  Australian 

All  regions  but  Australian 

N.  America  and  Australia 


All  waim  regions 

Nearctic,  New  Zealand 

Nearctic 

Nearctic 

All  regions  but  Australia 

All  regions  but  Australian  and  Neotropical 
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Sab-regions. 

OrdsruidFAmllj. 

1            Europe. 

If 

1 

as 

1 

Range  beyond  the  Begion. 

Oanoidki. 

96.  Accipenserids 

97.  Polydontid» ... 

Kearctic 
Kearctic 

INSBCra      LEPI- 
DOPTERA  (PART). 

DURIKI  (BUTTEB- 
FLIB8). 

• 

1.  DanaidsB 

2.  Satyrid® 

8.  Nymphalidae... 

9.  Libytbeids    ... 
10.  Kemeobeids.. 
IS.  L^csenidse 

14.  Pieridae 

15.  PapilionidsB  ... 

16.  Uesperid®     ... 

— 

— 

All  tropical  regionn 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

All  continents  bat  Australia 

Absent  from  Kearctic  region  and  Aoatnlia 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Sphihoidba. 

17.  Zygsenid®     ... 

21.  Stygiidfft 

22.  iEfforiids 

28.  Spiingids     ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

Keotropical 

Absent  only  from  Australia 

Cosmopolite 

CoLXOFTBBA. — Of  about  80  families  into  which  the  Coleoptera  are  divided,  all  the 
more  important  are  cosmopolite,  or  nearly  so.  It  would  therefore  unnecessarily  occupy 
space  to  give  tables  of  the  whole  for  each  region. 

Land  Shells. — The  more  important  families  being  cosmopolite,  and  the  smaller 
ones  being  somewhat  uncertain  in  their  limits,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of 
the  families  and  crenera  under  each  region,  and  to  the  chapter  on  Mollusca  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  this  work,  for  such  information  as  can  be  given  of  their  distribution. 
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TABLE   II. 

LIST  OF  THE  GENERA    OF  TERRESTIAL  MAMMALIA  AND  BIRDS 

INHABITING  THE  PAL^ARCTIO  REGION 

Explanation. 

Names  in  italics  show  genera  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  inclosed  thus  (...)  show  genera  which  just  enter  the  region,  but  are  not  considered 

properly  to  belong  to  it 
Genera  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  region  ore  numbered  consecutiyely. 

MAMMALIA. 


Order,  FUnily,  and 
Oenos.  - 


PRIMATES. 
Semnopithecidjb. 
(Semnopithecus 

Cynopithbcida 

1.  Macacus 

CHIROPTERA. 

Ptskopidjl 
(Pteropus 
(Xantharpyia  ... 

Rhinolophidjl 

2.  Rhinolphus     ... 

iAsellia    
Rhinopmna    ... 
(Nycteris 

VEBPERTIUONIDJk 

3.  Vesperugo 

4.  Oton'ifcteria 

5.  Vcspertilio 
(KeriToula 

6.  Miniopteris 

7.  Plecotus  ... 

8.  Barbastellus 

NOCTILIONIDA 

9  Molossus  ... 

(NSECTIVORA. 

Erinaceidjl 
10.  Erinaceus 


^J 


^1 

OQ 


Range  within  the  Region. 


2 

1 


9 

1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
85 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Eastern  Thibet) 


Gibraltar,  N.  Africa,  E.  Thibet 
to  Japan 


Egypt,  Japan) 

N.  Africa,  Palestine) 


Temperate  &  Southern  parts  of 

Region 
Egypt) 

Ej^t,  Palestine) 
Egypt) 


Siberia,  Amoorland 

Egypt 

Tne  whole  region 

N.China) 

S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Japan 

S.  Europe 

Mid.  and  S.  Europe,  Palestine 


S.  Europe,  N.  Africa 


The  whole  region ;  exd.  Japan 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Oriental  genus 


Oriental 


Tropics  of  the  E.  Hemis. 
Oriental,  Austro-Malayan 


Wanner  parts  E.  Hemi- 
sphere 
Ethiopian,  Java 
r?]  India 
Nubia,  Himalaya 


Cosmopolite 
Oriental,  S.  Africa 
S.  Afric  Malaya,  Austral. 
Himalayas 
Darjeelmg,  Timor 


Ethiop.,  Neotrop.,  Aus- 
tralian 


Oriental,  Africa. 
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Orte;   TuaOj,  aad 


Talpida 

IL  Talpa      

12.  JSec^doehiinit   ... 

18.  Anurotarex     ... 

14.  ScapUmifx 

16.  MyogdU 

16.  Neeiogale 

17.  UrotnchoB 

18.  Uroptihu 

SOBICIDA 

19.  Sorex       

20.  Crocidnra 

CARNIVORA. 

21.  JTbIib •     ... 

22.  Lyncni    

YZYBBltlDA 

(Vivcrra 

28.  Genetta  

(Herpestes 

Htjdtida 

24.  Hymft    

Caktda 

25.  Ganis 

26.  NyeUreuiiu 

MUSTBLIDA 

27.  Martes     ... 

28.  Putoriut  ... 

29.  Mnstela  ... 

80.  Yiflon 

81.  Qnlo 

82.  Lntra 
88.  LutroneeUs 

84.  Enhydris 

85.  Meka 


•••         ••• 


•  •  •         •  ■  • 


•  •  •         •  • « 


MLUBlJiM, 

86.  JElonu    ... 

87.  jEluropua 

Ubbtdm. 

88.  Thalaasarctos 

89.  Unas 


I 


5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


10 
4 


12 
9 


1 
1 
1 


•  •  •         •    • 


4 
1 


7 
8 

10 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 


1 

4 


BngiewttbiB  the  Rt^fla. 


The  wbole  regkm 

K.  C3iiiia 

K.  China 

N.  China 

S.  £.  Rnasia,  I^^miMt 

Thibet 

Japan 

£.  Thibet 


The  whole  region 

W.  Emope  to  K.  China 


The  whole  region ;  excL  extreme 

North 
S.  Eorope  to  Arctic  sea 


K.  China) 

8.  Europe  &  N.  Africa,  Palestine 

N.  Africa,  Spain  [f],  Palestine) 


N.  Africa  and  a  W. 


The  whole  region 

Japan,  Amoonand,  K  China 


N.  Eorope  and  Ada,  E.  Thibet 
W.  Europe  to  N.  E.  Asia 
The  whole  region 

Europe  and  Siberia 

The  Arctic  re^ons 
The  whole  region 
Japan 

K.  Asia  and  Japan 
Cen.  Europe,  Palestine,  N.China, 
Japan 

S.  E.  Thibet 
E.  Thibet 


Bnge  bcymd  the  Rmitw 


K.India 


K.  W.  Ammca 


Abeent  from  Australia  k 
S.  America 

m 


Arctic  regions 
The  whole  region 


All  regions  but  AustnL 
America  K  of  66*  N.Lst 


Oriental  and  Ethiopian 

Ethiopian 

Oriental  and  Etiiiopian 


Ethiopian,  India 


All  reg.  but  Austnl  PI 


Oriental,  Neaietie 

Nearctic,  Etfaiop.,  Himt- 

layas,  Pern 
N.   America,  N.  Indl>i 

China 
Arctic  America 
Oriental 

California 

China  to  Hongkong 


Nepal 


Arctic  America 
Oriental,  Kearctio,  ChiH 
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Older,  Funily,  and 
Genoa. 


Otariida 

40.  CallorldniiB     ... 

41.  ZfdophoB —     ... 

42.  Eumetopias     ... 

Teicheohida 

43.  Tricheohiu 

Phogida 

44.  CallocephaliiB ... 

45.  Pagomys 

46.  Pagophilus 

47.  Phoca      

48.  Halichseras 

49.  PeUtgiua 

50.  Cystophors 

SIRENIA.   

CEiX  A(/£A. 

UNGULATA. 

EQUIDiK. 

51.  Equus      

Sttidm, 

52.  Sos 


^8 


•  •  •  AVI 


Caiolida 
58.  Camdua  ... 

Cebyida 

54.  Alces 

55.  Tanndns 

56.  Cervus     ... 

57.  JMfiut 

58.  Elaphodua 

59.  Lophoiraquji 

60.  Capreolua 

61.  Motehus  ... 

62.  ffydropoiea 

BoviDJk 
68.  (  Bos 

64.  <  Bison     ... 

65.  ( Poephagua 

66.  Addax     ... 

67.  Oryx 

68.  (  Gazella  ... 

69.  ( Procapra 


1 
1 
1 


Bange  within  the  Region. 


8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 


2 


1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Eamschatka  andBehring's  Straits 

Japan 

Japan,  Behring's  Straits 


Polar  Seas 


North  Sea,  Caspian,  Lake  Baikal 

North  Sea,  Japan 

Northern  Seas 

Northern  Seas 

North  Sea  and  Baltic 

Madeira  to  Black  Sea 

N.  Atlantic 


Bange  beyond  the  Region 


California 
California 


Arctic  America 

Greenland 
N.  Pacific 
N.  Pacific 
N.  Pacific 
Greenland 

N.  Atlantic 

Tropics  &  Behnng's  Strts. 

Oceanic 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
12 

2 


Cent  &  and  W.  Asia  &N.  Africa 


The  whole  region 


Deserts  of  Cent  and  W.  Asia  and 
N.  Africa 

North  Europe  and  Asia 

Arctic  Europe  and  Asia 

The  whole  region 

Mediterranean  district 

N.  W.  China 

N.  China 

Temp.  Europe  and  W.  Asia  and 

N.  China 
Amoor  R.,  N.  China,  to  Hima 

lavas 
N.  China 


Europe,  (not  wild) 

Poland  and  Caucasus 

Thibet 

N.  Africa  to  Syria 

N.  Africa  to  Syria 

N.  Africa  to  Persia,  and  Beloo 

chistan 
W.  Thibet  and  Mongolia 


Ethiopian 


Oriental,Austro-Malayan 


N.  America 

Arctic  America 

All  regions  but  Austral. 


Oriental 
Nearctic 


Ethiopian  deserts 
S.  Africa,  India 
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Older,  TudOj,  tad 
Oemu. 

oo 

1 

Baage  witliin  the  BcgkML 

Range  beyond  the  Begkn. 

70.  Saiga 

71.  )  PanlholopB    ... 

E.  Europe  and  W.  Asia 

1 

W.  Thibet 

(Aloephalns    ... 

1 

Syria) 

Ethiopian  genus. 

72.  Budoreas 

2 

E.  Himalayas  to  E.  Thibet 

73.  Bupteapra 

74.  NemomedoB   ... 

2 
7 

Pyrenees  to  Cancasns 

E.  Himalayas  to  £.  China  and 

Oriental    to    Saraata, 

Japan 

Formosa 

75.  Caprs       

20 

Spain  to  Thibet  and  K.E.  Africa 

Nilghemes,  RockyMtns. 

HYRACOIDKA 

Htracida 

(Hyrax    

1 

Syria) 

Ethiopian  genus 

RODENTIA. 

MUBJDA 

76*  Mii8 

?15 

The  whole  region 

E.  Hemisphere 

77.  Oricetia   

9 

The  whole  region 

78.  Oricetulus 

3 

N.  China 

79.  Meriones 

8 

W.  and  Central  Asia  to  K.  China, 
N.  Africa 

Ethiopian,  Indian. 

80.  Bh€7rU>omys     ... 

6 

E.  Europe,  Cent.  Asia,  K.  Africa 

81.  Paammomys    ... 

8 

Egypt  and  Palestine 

82.  SmirUhua 

3 

East  Europe,  Siberia 

88.  Arvicola 

?21 

The  whole  region 

Himalayas,  Nearctic 

84    Caniciiliis 

1 

K.E.  Europe,  Siberia 

Arctic  America 

85.  Myodes     

1 

North  of  region 

Nearctic 

86.  MywpcUax 

8 

Altai  Mountains  and  K.  China 

Spalacida 

87.  ElUMuB 

1 

a  Russia  and  S.  W.  Siberia 

88.  Spalax     

1 

Uunsary  and  Greece  to  W.  Asia, 
Pidestine 

DiPODIDJk 

89.  Dipns      

?15 

S.  E.  Europe  and  K.  Africa  to 
K.China 

Africa,  India 

Mtoxida 

90.  Myozus   

12 

Temperate  parts  of  whole  region 

Ethiopian 

Castorida 

91.  Castor     

1 

Temperate  zone,  from  France  to 
Amoorland 

K.  America 

ScrUBIDJE. 

92.  Sciurus    

8 

The  whole  region 

All  regions  but  Austrw- 

92a.  Tamiaa 

1 

All  Northern  Asia 

N.  America 

98.  Sciaroptenia    ... 

4 

Finland  to  Siberia  and  Japan 

Oriental,  Nearctic 

94.  Pteromya 

8 

Japan  and  W.  China 

Oriental 

96.  Spennophilos  ... 

10 

E.  Europe  to  K.  China  and 
Kamschatka 

Neaix:tic 

96.  Arctomys 

4 

Alps  to  E.  Thibet  and  Kam- 
schatka 

Nearctic 

OCTODOMTIDA. 

97.   CtenodactyluB  ,„ 

1 

N.  Africa 

Htstricidje. 

98.  Hystrix    

2 

S.  Europe,  Palestine,  N.  China 

Ethiopian^  Oiiental 
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Order,  FtUDQy,  and 
Genua. 

•3  8 
«| 

10 
12 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

Laqouyidm. 
99.  Lagomys 

LSFOSIDJk 

100.  Lepns    

Volga  to  E.  Thibet  and  Kam- 
scnatka 

The  whole  region 

Kearctic 

All  regions  but  Austral. 

PASSERES. 

1.  Tnrdns     ... 

2.  Oreodncla  ^ 
8.  Monticola 

(Betsomis 

Stlyiidji. 
4.  Cisticola  — 


5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

18. 

14. 
15. 
16. 


'  Acrocephalns... 
JDumeticola    ... 

Potamodua    ... 

Luadniola     ... 
LoeusUlla 

Bradyptetns ... 

CcUamodua    ... 

'Phylloscopos... 

Hypolais 

Abromis 
Reguloides    ... 
Regains 


17.  ^Aedon 

18.  PyroplUhaima 

19.  J  AfelizophUtu ... 

20.  Sylvia    


21. 

22. 
28. 

24. 
25. 
26. 


Curruea 

Luaeifiia 
CyaneeiUa 

Calliope 
Erithaeua 
.Orandaia 


18 
1 
8 
1 


1 

10 
4 


1 
7 

2 

?8 

6 

9 

2 
2 
4 

2 
2 
2 
6 


2 
8 

2 
8 
1 


BIRDS. 


The  whole   region    (ezclnding 


Spitzbergen) 

N.E 


Asia  and  Japan,  straggler 

to  Europe 
S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Palestine, 

N.China 
Palestine) 


S.  W.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Japan 

W.  Europe  to  Japan 

Nepaul,  Lake  Baikal,  E.  Thibet, 

high 
W.  and  S.  Europe,  N.  Africa, 

E.  Thibet 
S.  Europe 
W.  Europe  and  N.  Africa  to 

Japan 
S.  Europe  and  Palestine 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  Palestine 
The    whole    region    (excluding 

western  islands) 
Europe,  N.   Africa,   Palestine, 

China 
Cashmere,  E.  Thibet 
Europe  and  China 
The  whole   region    (ezclnding 

Iceland,  ftc.) 
S.  Europe,  W.  Asia,  N.  Africa 
E.  Europe  and  Palestine 
W.  and  S.  Euroj»e,  Sardinia 
Madeira  to  W.  India,  N.  Africa 

Madeira  to  India,  N.  Africa 

W.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Persia 
Europe  and  N.  Africa  to  Eam- 

schatka 
N.  Asia,  Himalayas,  China 
Atlantic  Islands  to  Japan 
High  Himalayas  and  £.  Thibet 


Almost  cosmopolite 
Oriental  and  Australian 
Oriental  and  S.  African 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


Ethiop.,  Orient.,  Austral. 
Orient,  Ethiop.,  Austral. 


India,  winter  migrants  (?) 

E.  and  S.  Africa 

Oriental 

China,  Moluccas,  India, 

Africa 
Oriental  r^on 
N.  India,  Formosa 
N.  and  Central  America 

K  and  S.  Africa 


N.E.  Africa,  Ceylon  mi- 
grants (?) 

E  Africa,  India,  mi- 
grants 


Abyssinia    and    India 

migrants 
CentL  India  (?  migrant) 
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[PABT  III. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Genot. 


27.  I  Ruticilla 

28.  {Larvivora 

29.  Dromolaea 

30.  Saxicola — 

81.  Cercomela 

82.  Pratincolft 

88.  JxOOtiUoT  • 

TiMALIIDA 

84.  Pterorhin'UB     .. 
(MalacocercQS... 
^rateropus    — 
(TrochaK>pteron 
(lanthocincla  — 

Pakurida 

(ParadoxomiB 

85.  ConosUima 

86.  Suthora   

87.  Panunu 

88.  ffeteromorpha . , 

89.  Cholomis 

CiKOUDjg. 

40.  Cinclus    

(Kyiophonns  ... 

TsOOLODTTIDJg. 

41.  Troglodytes    ... 
(Pnoepyga 

Cbbthiidjl 

42.  Certhia 
48.  Tiehodroma 


•  •  ■         •  •  • 


SiTTIDJE. 

44.  Sitta        

Pabida 

45.  Paras       

46.  Lophophanes  ... 

47.  AcredtUa,..     ... 

48.  .£gitbalii8 

LlOTBICHIDA 

(Proparos 


10 
2 
8 

10 
2 
8 

12 


8 
1 
2 
8 
8 


8 
1 
8 

1 
1 


8 
2 


2 
1 


20 

6 
6 


Bangs  within  the  Region. 


Eu.  to  Japan,  K.  Air.,  Himalayas. 
E  Thibet,  Amoor,  Japan 
S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Palestine 
The  whole  region 
Palestine  (a  desert  ^enus) 
W.  Europe,  K.  Africa  to  India 
W.    Europe   to   Japan ;    high 
Himalayas 

Thibet  and  K.  W.  China 

Palestine) 

N.  Africa.  Persia) 

E.  Thibet) 

E  Thibet) 


Himalayas  and  E.  Thibet) 
Hifi^  Himalayas  and  E  Thibet 
E  Thibet 

W.  Europe  to  W.  Siberia 
Kepanl    and  E   Thibet,   from 

10,000  feet  altitude 
K  Thibet 


The  whole  region  (Atlantic  Is- 
lands excluded) 

Turkestan,  Thian-Shan  Moun- 
tains,  6,000  feet 

Iceland  and  Britain  to  Japan 
E.  Thibet) 


W.  Europe  to  N.  China 
S.  Europe  to  K.  China 


W.  Europe  to  Himalayas  and 
Japan 

W.  Europe  to  Kamschatka,  N. 

Africa 
Europe  and  high  Himalayas 
W.   Europe  to  N.  China  and 

Kamschatka 
S.  E  Europe 


Moupin,  in  K  Thibet) 


Range  beTond  the  Regkm. 


Abyssinia,  India 

Oriental 

Ethiopian 

E  and  S.  Africa,  India 

N.E.  Africa,  N.W.India 

Ethiopian  to  Oriental 

Himalayas  (!)  in  winter 


Oriental  genus 
Ethiopian  genus 
Oriental  genus 
Oriental  genus 


(?)  Oriental  genus 

Himalayas,  China,  For* 
moea 


American  hij^ilands 
Oriental  genus 


Neotropical  andKeuc- 

tic,  Himalayas 
Oriental  genus 


Himalajras,  Nearotic 
Abyssinia,  Nepanl,  hi^ 


India,  Neafctic 


Nearctic,  Oriental,  E^- 

opian 
Nearctic 


Ethiopian 


Oriental  genus  and  fam- 
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Order,  ftoiDy,  «nd 
Genus. 


Pycwonotidjl 

49.  Microsoelis 

50.  PycnonotOB    ... 

Obiolida 

51.  Orioliis    

MlTSOICAFIDA 

52.  MoBcicapa 

58.  Butalis    

54.  Eiythioetenia... 

(Xanthopygia... 
(Eamyias —  ... 
(C^anoptila  ... 
(SipHia     

55.  Tcnitrea 

Lakiida 

56.  Lanius     

(Telephonus    ... 

COBVIDJE. 

57.  Garmlus 

^,  Perifloreas 

(Urocina , 

59.  Nuei/raga 

60.  JPicct* «•' 

61.  Cyancpie^ 

62.  Corvns 
68.  FregiluB  ... 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


KSOTAKIKIIDA 

(Araclmecthia 

DlCJODJE. 

(Zosterops 

Ampblida 

64.  Ampelia 

HlBUNBUTEDA 

65.  Himndo 

66.  Cotyle      

67.  Ghcuidon ... 

Frikoillida 

68.  Fringilla 


^8 


it 


1 
2 


2 
2 

8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


11 
1 


7 
1 
2 
8 


2 

12 

8 


Range  within  the  Begion. 


2 
2 
8 


6 


Japan 

Palestine,  K.  China,  Japan 


S.  Eozope,  China 


W.  and  Central  Europe 

W.  Europe  to  Japan  and  China 

Central  Europe  to  K.  China  and 

Japan 
Japan) 
E.  Thibet) 
Japan  and  Amoor) 
Moapin,  K  Thibet) 
N.  China  and  Japan 


The  whole  regiQn  (ecicL  Atlantic 

Islands) 
N.  Africa) 


W.  Europe,  K.  Africa,  to  Japan 
N.  Europe  and  Siberia 
Cashmere,  Japan) 
W.  Europe  to  Japan,  and  Hima- 
layas 
W.  Europe  to  China  and  Japan 

Spain,  K.  K  Asia  and  Japan 
Tne  whole  region 
W.  Europe  to  N.  China,  Hima< 
layas 

Palestine) 


Amoor  and  Japan) 


Northern  half  of  region 


The  whole  re^pon 

The  whole  region  (excL  Atlan.  Is. ) 

The  whole  region 


The  whole  region 


Range  beyond  the  Begion. 


Oriental  genus 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian 


Ethiopian  and  Oriental 


Ethiopian. 

K  and  S.  Africa,  Mo- 
luccas 
Oriental  &  Madagascar 

Oriental  genus 
Oriental  genus 
Oriental  genus 
Oriental  genus 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental 

Nearctic,  Ethiopian, 

Oriental 
Ethiopian  genus 


Himalayas,  Fonnoea 
N.  America 
Oriental  genus 
Himalayan  pine  forests 

S.  China  and  Formosa 
migrants  [!] 

Cosmopolite(excL  S.  Am. ) 

Abyssinian  mountains 

Oriental  genus 

Ethiop.,  Orien.,  Austral. 
North  America 


Cosmopolite 

Nearctic,  Ethiop.,  Orien. 

Oriental 


Africa 
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[part  IIL 


Order,  Funily,  «nd 
Oenua. 


69.  AeanUUs 

70.  Proecarduelis  ... 

71.  Chrysomitris... 

72.  Dryotpista 

78.  JHetoponia 

74.  Chlorospiza   ... 

75.  Passer    

76.  Montifringillft 

77.  Fringillauda'.. 

78.  Coccothranst^s 

79.  Mycerobaa 
80  Eophona... 

81.  Pyrrhula 
(Crithaffra 

82.  Carpodaciis 

83.  Erythrotpiza 

84.  Uragus  ... 

85.  Loxia     ... 

86.  Pinicola... 

87.  Propyrrhula 

88.  Pyrrhoapiza 

89.  Linota    ... 

90.  Leacosticte 
Emberizins 

91.  i  Euspiza 

92.  )  Emberiza 
98.  )  Fringillaria 

94.  (  Plectrophanes 

Sturnida 

95.  Pastor    

96.  Stamia 

97.  Sturims 

(Aroydnu 

98.  Fodoeea 

Alaudidjl 

99.  Otocorys 

100.  Alauda    ..     .. 

101.  Galerita 

102.  Calandrella    ... 

103.  Melanocorypha 

104.  Pallaaia 

^Certhilaada ... 
(Alaemon 


^5 
I 


£ 


8 

1 
2 
4 

1 
5 
8 
4 
1 

8 

2 
2 
9 
1 
12 


2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
6 
4 

4 

25 
2 
2 


1 
2 
3 

1 
8 

3 

7 
2 


5 
1 
1 
1 


Baage  within  the  Region. 


Europe  and  N.  Africa  to  Central 
Asia 

High  Himalayas  and  £.  Thibet 

W.  Europe  to  Japan 

Atlantic  Islands  to  Palestine,  N. 
Africa 

N.  E.  Europe  to  W.  Himalayas 

W.  Europe,  K.  Africa  to  Japan 

The  whole  reffion 

Europe  to  Cashmere  and  Siberia 

N.  W.  Himalayas  to  E.  Thibet, 
hirii 

W.  Europe,  High  Himalayas  to 
Japan 

Central  Asia&  High  Himalayas 

E.  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan 

Azores  to  Japan,  High  Himalayas 

Palestine) 

Cent.  Eu.  to  Japan,  High  Hima- 
layas 

K.  Africa  to  Afghanistan  and 
Turkestan 

Turkestan  k  E.  Thibet  to  Japan 

Europe,  High  Himalayas  to  Japan 

K.  Europe,  Siberia 

High  Himalayas 

Snowy  Himalayas 

The  whole  re^on 

Turkestan  to^amschatka 

E.  Europe  to  Japan 
Europe  to  Japan 
S.  Europe,  N.  AMca 
Northern  half  of  region 


East  Europe,  Central  Asia 

A  moor,  Japan,  N.  China 

The  whole  region  (excL  Atlantic 

Islands) 
Palestine) 
Cen.  Asia,  Turkestan,  Yarkand 

N.  Europe  to  Japan,  N.  Africa, 

Arabia 
The  whole  region  (excl.  Iceland) 
Central  Europe  to  N.  China,  N. 

Africa 
Central  Europe  to  K.  China,  N 

Africa 
S.  Eu.  K.  Africa,  K.  &  Cen.  Asia 
Mongolia 
N.  Africa) 
K.  Africa,  Arabia) 


Bangs  beyond  the  Region. 


N.  and  S.  America 


China,  E.  Africa 
Ethiopian,  Oriental 


N.  America 


China 
Alfti?k«^ 

Ethiopian  ^penus 
India  &  China,  K.  Amer. 


li}'.  America 
N.  America 
Darjeeling  in  winter 

K.  America 
N.  W.  America 

N.  America 
N.  India,  China 
African  f^nus 
N.  Amenca 


India 
Oriental 
India,  China 

N.  E.  African  genus 


India,  K.  America,  And< 

India,  Africa 
India,  Central  Africa 

India 

N.  W.  India 

8.  African  genus 
Ethiopian  genus 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Oenns. 


105.  Ammoxuanes... 

MOTACILLIDJI. 

106.  Motacilla 

107.  BuJytes 

108.  Calobates 

PrmDA 

(Pitta     

PICARIiE. 

PlOIDJk 

109.  Picoidea 

110.  Picus      

111.  HypopicoB    ... 
(Yungipicus  ... 

112.  Dryocopos    ... 
118.  Gecixma 

YUNGIDA 

114.  Ynnx 

CncuLiDA. 

115.  Cacnlna 

116.  Coccystes 

CORACUDA 

117.  Coracias 

(Enrystomus... 

Mebopida 

118.  Keropa 

ALCEDIKIDJk 

(Halcyon 

119.  Alcedo   

120.  Ceryle    

Ufuvidm. 

121.  Upupa   

CAPRIMlTLOIDJk 

122.  Caprimnlgos... 

CmVLTDM, 

123.  ^paelua 

124.  Ctuetara 


^8 


o 


OQ 


6 
4 

2 


Range  within  the  Region. 


16 

1 
1 
1 
6 


S.  Europe,  N.  AMca,  to  Cash' 
mere 

The  whole  region 
Europe  to  China 
Atlantic  Is.,  W.  Europe,  to  China 


Japan) 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Africa,  India 


Oriental,  Ethiopian 
Oriental,  Moluccas 
Malaisia,  Madagascar 


Oriental  &Au8traL  genus 


2 
1 


1 
1 


8 
2 
2 


4 

2 


N.  and  Cen.  Europe  to  Thibet  ft 

£.  Asia 
The  whole  region  (excL  Atlantic 

Islands)     • 
N.  China 
N.  China) 

N.  ft  Cen.  Europe  to  N.  China 
W.  Europe  to  Thibet,  Amoor  ft 

Japan 

W.   Europe   to   N.    W.    India, 
Thibet  and  Japan 

The  whole  region  (excl.  Atlantic 

Islands) 
S.  Europe  and  N.  Africa 


Cent.  Europe  to  Cent.  Asia 
Amoor  in  summer) 


S.  Europe  to  Cashmere,  K.  Africa 


W.  Asia,  K.  China,  Japan) 
Europe,  K.  China 
S.  K  Europe,  Japan 


S.  Europe,  K.  China 


Europe  to  Japan 


The  whole  region  (ezcL  Iceland) 
N.  China,  Dauria 


North  America 

India,  China,  K.  and.  S. 

America 
Himalayas 
OrientiJ  genus 
Neotropical 
Oriental 


N.  E.  Africa,  S.  Africa 

Ethiop.  Oriental  Austral. 
Et^opian  and  Oriental 


Ethiopian,  Oriental 
Oriental  ft  Austral,  genus 


Ethiopian  and  Oriental 

Ethiop.,  Orien.,  Austral. 
Africa,  India,  America 

Ethiop.  ft  Oriental  genus 

Ethiopian  and  Oriental 


Ethiopian,  America 
Africa,  India 
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Order,  FamUy,  and 
Gemis. 


COLUMBiB. 

COLUUBIDM, 

125.  Colmnba 

126.  Turtur   

(Alssecomiis  ... 

GALLING 
Ptkroglida 

127.  Pterocles 

128.  SyrrJuipteB    ... 

Tbtraonidje. 

129.  Francolinus  ... 

180.  Perdix 

181.  Gotamix 

182.  LervM    

188.  Caecabia 

184.  Tetraogdllua  ... 

186.  Tetrao    

186.  Bonaaa   

187*  Lagopos 

Phasiakidji. 

188.  Oro89optilon ... 

189.  Lophophorua ... 

140.  TetraophasiB ... 

141.  Ceriomis 

142.  Pacrada —     ... 
148.  Fhasiantts 

144.  ThaumcUea   ... 

145.  Ithaginia 

.    .TiTRKIOIDA 

146.  Turnix  

ACCIPITRES. 

YVLTITBIDM. 

147.  FuUttr 

148.  Gyps      

149.  Otogyps 

150.  Neophron 

Faloonida 

151.  OircQS    

152.  Astur     

158.  Accipiter 

154.  Buteo    


o^ 


'I 

00 


6 
4 
I 


2 
2 


1 
2 
1 
1 
5 


4 
1 
4 


4 
8 

1 

1 
8 
10 
8 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 


5 

1 
2 

4 


Baogd  within  the  BegUm. 


The  whole  region 
W.  Europe  to  Japan 
K  Thibet) 


S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  to  W.  India 
Central  Asia,  K.  China 


Borden  of  Mediterranean 
Europe  to  Mongolia 
Central  and  S.  Europe  to  Japan 
Snowy  Himalaya^  to  £.  Thibet 
Cen.  Europe  and  N.  Africa  to  N. 

W.  Himalavas 
Caucasus  to  E.  Thibet  and  Altai 

Mountains 
Europe  and  K.  Asia 
Europe  and  N.  Asia 
Iceland,  W.  Europe  to  Japan 


Thibet,  Mongolia,  N.  China 
Cashmere  to  E.  Thibet  (highest 

woods) 
K  Thibet 

N.  W.  Himalayas  (high) 
N.  W.  HimaUyas  to  N.  W,  China 
Western  Asia  to  Japan 
K  Thibet  to  Amoor,  N.  China 
Nepaul  to  E.  Thibet  Qdgfi) 


Spain  and  K.  Africa,  K.  China 


Spain  and  N.  Africa  to  K.  China 
S.  Europe,  Palestine,  Cen.  Asia 
S.  Europe,  K.  Africa 
Atlantic  lads,  to  Palestine 


Europe  to  Japan 
Europe  to  K.  China 
Europe  to  Japan 
Europe  to  Japan 


Bange  beyond  the  Beglon. 


Africa,  Asia,  America 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
Oriental  genua 


Ethiopian  genua 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 
Ethiop.,  Orien.,  AustiaL 
Abyssinia,  Arabia 


N.  America 
N.  America 
N.  America,  Greenland 


E.  Thibet  (?) 

Himalayas  to  W.  Chins 

Himalajras 

W.  Himalayas,  Formosa 

West  China 


Ethiop.,  OrieiL,  AustraL 


K  Africa,  India 
S.  Africa,  India 
Africa,  India 


Almost  Cosmopolite 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
Cosmonolite  (ezcL  Antf' 
tralia) 
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Order,  Familj,  and 
Genoft. 


155.  Archibuteo 

156.  GypaetUB 

157.  Abulia    ... 

158.  Niaaetas... 

159.  Ciicaetus 

160.  HaliasetnB 

161.  Hilviia   ... 

162.  Elaiiaa    ... 

163.  Pemia    ... 

164.  Falco     ... 

165.  Hierofaleo 

166.  Cerchneia 

PANDIONIDiK. 

167.  Pandion— 

Stbioida 

168.  Surnia    ... 

169.  Nyctea  ... 

170.  Athene  ... 
(Ninox   ... 

171.  Glaucidium 

172.  Babo      ... 

173.  Scops     ... 

174.  Syrnimn... 

175.  Otns 

176.  Nyctala  . 

177.  Strix      ... 


1 
1 
5 
2 
1 


4 

2 

1 
5 

5 
4 


1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
5 
2 
1 
1 


Range  within  the  Region. 


N.  Europe  to  Jap&n 

S.  Europe,  N.  Africa 

Europe  to  Japan 

£.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  W.  Asia 

E.  and  S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  W. 

Asia 
Iceland  and  S.  Europe  to- Japan 

Europe  to  Japan,  N.  Africa 
N.  Africa,  N.  China  to  Amoor 

Europe  to  Ji.pan 
The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 
Atlantic  Islands  to  Japan 


Europe  to  Japan 


N.  Europe  and  Siberia 

Arctic  regions 

Central  and  S.  Europe  to  Japan 

N.  China  and  Japan) 

Europe  to  N.  China 

Europe  to  N.  China 

S.  Europe  to  Japan 

Europe  to  Japan 

Europe  to  Japan 

N.  Europe  to  E.  Siberia 

Europe  and  N.  Africa 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


N.  America 
Abyssinia,  Himalayas 
Nearctic,  Ethiop.,  Orien. 
India,  Australia 
Africa,  India 

Cosmopolite  (ezcL  Neo- 
tropical region) 

The  Old  Worid  &  Austral 

Cosmopolite  (excl.  East 
U.  S.) 

'Ethiopian  and  Oriental 

Cosmopolite  (excl.  Pacific 
Islands) 

N.  America 

Gosmop.  (excl.  Oceania) 


Cosmopolite 


North  America 

Arctic  America 

Ethiop., Orien.,  Austral 

Oriental  genus 

America 

Africa,  India,  America 

African,  Orien.,  Austral. 

African,  Oriental,  Amer. 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

N.  America 

All  warm  &temp.  regions 


Peculiar  or  very  charctcteristie  Genera  of  Wading  and  Swimming  Birds, 


ORALLi^^ 

• 

Ballidji. 

Ortygomeira    ... 

8 

Europe,  N.  E.  Africa 

ScOLOPACIDJg. 

Ihidorhyncha   .. 

Terekia 

Helodromaa 

Machetes 

EwrinorhYnehua 

Cashmere  &  Cen.  Asia,  N.  China 
N.  E.  Europe  and  Siberia 
E  and  N.  Europe,  N.  India 
N.  and  Cen.  Europe,  Cen.  Asia 
N.E.  Asia 

Himalayan  Valleys 
India,  Australia(migrant) 

India  in  winter 
Bengal 

Glabbolida 

Pluvianus 

1 

N.  Africa,  Spain 

Chabadbhdjl 

Yanellus 

Vol.  I.— 18 

8 

Europe  to  the  Punjaub 

S.  America 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Geniu. 

No.  of 

Range  within  tbe  Begfon. 

Bangd  beyond  tbe  BegioD. 

OnDJDM, 

(/*•*«•            ..'«         ... 

2 

W.  Europe  to  M<mgolia,K.  Africa 

ANSERES. 

Akatidm, 

Bncephala     ... 
Histnonicns  ... 

Harelda 

Somateria 
(Edemia 

1  1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

8 

N.  ChioatoAmoor 
Iceland,  K.  Enrupe^  and  Asia 
Iceland,  N.  Siberia 
North  of  whole  region 
North  of  whole  r^on 
North  of  whole  region 

N.  America 
N.  America 
N.  America 
Arctic  America 
N.  America 
N.  America 

hJLBIDM, 

XmsJBOBk            •••          ••• 

1 

North  coasts  of  whole  region 

N.  America 

GOLTMBIDA 

Golymbm     ... 

8 

North  of  whole  region 

N.  America 

Alcidjl 

Aica       •«.     ... 
Fratercula     ... 

Uria       

Mergnlns 

2 
8 
8 

1 

North  coasts  of  whole  region 
North  coasts  of  whole  region 
North  coasts  of  whole  region 
Iceland  and  Arctic  coasts 

N.  America 
N.  America 
N.  America 
Arctic  America 

CHAPTER  XL 


THE  ETHIOPIAK  BE6I0N. 


This  is  one  of  the  beat  defined  of  the  great  zoological  r^ons, 
consisting  of  tropical  and  South  Afhca,  to  which  most  be  added 
tropical  Arabia,  Madagascar,  and  a  few  other  islands,  all  popu- 
larly known  as  African.  Some  naturalists  would  extend  the 
region  northwards  to  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  include  the  whole 
of  the  Sahara ;  but  the  animal  life  of  the  northern  part  of  that 
great  desert  seems  more  akin  to  the  Pakearctic  fauna  of  North 
Africa.  '  The  Sahara  is  really  a  debatable  land  which  has  been 
peopled  from  both  regions ;  and  until  we  know  more  (tf  the  natural 
history  of  the  great  plateaus  which  rise  like  islands  in  the  waste 
of  sand,  it  will  be  safer  to  make  the  provisional  boundary  lineat 
or  near  the  tropic,  thus  giving  the  northern  half  to  the  Palsearctic, 
the  southern  to  the  Ethiopian  region.  The  same  line  may  be 
continued  across  Arabia. 

With  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  only  three  great  continental  sub-regions  can  be  well  de- 
fined. The  open  pasture  lands  of  interior  tropical  Africa  are 
wonderfully  uniform  in  their  productions ;  a  great  number  of 
species  ranging  from  Senegal  to  Abyssinia  and  thence  to  the 
Zambesi,  while  almost  all  the  commoner  African  genera  extend 
over  the  whole  of  this  area.  Almost  all  this  extensive  tract  of 
country  is  a  moderately  elevated  plateau,  with  a  hot  and  dry 
climate,  and  characterised  by  a  grassy  v^etation  interspersed 
with  patches  of  forest  This  forms  our  first  or  East  African 
sub-r^on.  The  whole  of  the  west  coast  from  the  south  side  of 
the  Gambia  River  to  about  lO""  or  12^  south  latitude,  is  a  very 
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different  kind  of  country ;  being  almost  wholly  dense  forests 
where  not  cleared  by  man,  and  having  the  hot  moist  uniform 
climate,  and  perennial  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  which  charac- 
terise the  great  equatorial  belt  of  forest  all  round  the  globe.  This 
forest  country  extends  to  an  unknown  distance  inland,  but  it  was 
found,  with  its  features  well  marked,  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  directly 
he  crossed  the  south-western  watershed  of  the  Nile ;  and  far  to 
the  south  we  find  it  again  unmistakably  indicated,  in  the  exces- 
sively moist  forest  country  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Congo, 
where  the  heroic  Livingstone  met  his  death.  In  this  forest 
district  many  of  the  more  remarkable  African  types  are  alone 
found,  and  its  productions  occasionally  present  us  with  curious 
similarities  to  those  of  the  far  removed  South  American  or 
Malayan  forests.  This  is  our  second  or  West  African  sub- 
r^on. 

Extra-tropical  South  Africa  possesses  features  of  its  own,  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  both  the  preceding  regions  (although  it  has 
also  much  in  common  with  the  first).  Its  vegetation  is  known 
to  be  one  of  the  richest,  most  peculiar,  and  most  remarkable  on 
the  globe ;  and  in  its  zoology  it  has  a  speciality,  similar  in  kind 
but  less  in  degree,  which  renders  it  both  natural  and  convenient 
to  separate  it  as  our  third,  or  South  African  sub-r^on.  Its 
limits  are  not  very  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  is  probably  bounded 
by  the  Kalahari  desert  on  the  nortM-west,  and  by  the  Limpopo 
Yalley,  or  the  mountain  range  beyond,  on  the  north-east,  although 
some  of  its  peculiar  forms  extend  to  Mozambique.  There 
remains  the  great  Island  of  Madagascar,  one  of  the  most  isolated 
and  most  interesting  on  the  globe,  as  regards  its  animal  produc- 
tions; and  to  this  must  be  added,  the  smaller  islands  of  Bourbon, 
Mauritius  and  Sodriguez,  the  Seychelles  and  the  Comoro  IslandSi 
forming  together  the  Mascarene  Islands, — the  whole  constituting 
our  fourth  sub-region. 

Zoological  CharacteristicB  of  the  Ethiopian  Region, — ^We  have 
now  to  consider  briefly,  what  are  the  peculiarities  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  Ethiopian  Begion  as  a  whole, — those  which  give 
it  its  distinctive  features  and  broadly  separate  it-  from  the  other 
t>rimary  zoological  region^. 
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Mammalia, — ^This  region  has  9  peculiar  families  of  mammalia. 
Chiromyidse  (containing  the  aye-aye)  ;  Potamogalidse  and  Chry- 
sochloridfiB  (Insectivora) ;  Gryptoproctidae  and  Protelidae  (Cami- 
vora) ;  Hippopotamidse  and  Camelopardalidse  (Ungulata) ;  and 
OrycteropodidsB  (Edentata).  Besides  these  it  possesses  7  pecu- 
liar genera  of  apes,  Troglodytes,  Colobus,  Myiopithecus  Cerco- 
pUheeus,  Cercocdms,  Theropithecus,  and  Cynocqphaltts ;  2  sub- 
families of  lemurs  containing  6  genera^  confined  to  Madagascar, 
with  3  genera  of  two  other  sub-families  confined  to  the  con- 
tinent; of  Insectivora  a  family,  Centetidse,  with  5  genera, 
peculiar  to  Madagascar,  and  the  genera  Petrodromus  and  Rhyn- 
chocyon  belonging  to  the  MacroscelididaB,  or  elephant-shrews, 
restricted  to  the  continent ;  numerous  peculiar  genera  or  sub- 
genera of  civets ;  Lycaon  and  Megalotis,  remarkable  genera  of 
Ganidse;  Ictorvyx,  the  zorilla,  a  genus  allied  to  the  weasels ; 
13  peculiar  genera  of  Muridse  ;  Pectinator,  a  genus  of  the  South 
American  family  Octodontidse ;  and  2  genera  of  the  South 
American  Echimyidse  or  spiny  rats.  Of  abundant  and  charac- 
teristic groups  it  possesses  Macrosceltdes,  Felts,  Hyaena,  Hyrax, 
Rhinoceros,  and  Elephas,  as  well  as  several  species  of  zebra  and 
a  great  variety  of  antelopes. 

The  great  speciality  indicated  by  these  numerous  peculiar 
£Etmilies  and  genera,  is  still  farther  increased  by  the  absence 
of  certain  groups  dominant  in  the  Old- World  continent, 
an  absence  which  we  can  only  account  for  by  the  persistence, 
through  long  epochs,  of  barriers  isolating  the  greater  part  of  AMca 
.from  the  rest  of  the  world.  These  groups  are,  Ursidae,  the  bears ; 
Talpidae  the  moles ;  Gamelidae,  the  camels ;  Cervidae,  the  deer ; 
Caprinse,  the  goats  and  sheep ;  and  the  genera  Bos  (wild  ox) ;  and 
Siis  (wild  boar).  Combining  these  striking  deficiencies,  with 
the  no  less  striking  peculiarities  above  enumerated,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  have  a  region  more  sharply  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  globe  than  this  is,  by  its  whole  assemblage  of 
mammalia. 

Birds, — In  birds  the  Ethiopian  region  is  by  no  means  so 
strikingly  peculiar,  many  of  these  having  been  able  to  pass  the 
ancient  barriers  which  so  long  limited  the  range  of  mammalia. 
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It  is,  however,  sufficiently  rich,  possessing  54  families  of  land 
birds,  besides  a  few  genera  whose  position  is  not  well  ascertained, 
and  which  may  constitute  distinct  fSemiilies.  Of  these  6  are 
peciiliar,  Musophagidse  (the  plantain  eaters) ;  Goliidse  (the  colies) ; 
Leptosomidse,  allied  to  the  cuckoos;  IrrisoridsB,  allied  to  the 
hoopoes;  and  SerpentaridsB,  allied  to  the  hawks.  Only  one 
Passerine  family  is  peculiar — Paictidse,  while  most  of  the  other 
tropical  regions  possess  several;  but  Euryceros  and  Buphaga, 
here  classed  with  the  Stumidse,  ought,  perhaps,  to  form  two 
more.  It  has,  however,  many  peculiar  genera,  especially  among  the 
fruit-thnishes,  PycnonotidsB ;  flycatchers,  Muscicapidae ;  sDirikes, 
Lanidse ;  crows,  Corvidse ;  starlings,  Stumidae ;  and  weaver-birds, 
Ploceidae;  the  latter  family  being  very  characteristic  of  the  regioa 
It  is  also  rich  in  barbets,  Megalsemidae  (7  peculiar  genera); 
cuckoos,  Cuculidae;  rollers,  Coraciidss;  bee-eaters,  Meropidie; 
hombills,  Bucerotidse;  and  goat-suckers,  Caprimulgidsa.  It  is 
poor  in  parrots  and  rather  so  in  pigeons;  but  it  abounds  in 
Pterocles  and  Francolinus,  genera  of  Grallinae,  and  possesses  4 
genera  of  the  peculiar  group  of  the  guinea-fowls,  forming  part  of 
the  pheasant  family.  It  abounds  in  viQtures,  eagles,  and  other 
birds  of  prey,  among  which  is  the  anomalous  genus  SerpeTUarius, 
the  secretary-bird,  constituting  a  distinct  family.  Many  of  the 
most  remarkable  forms  are  confined  to  Madagascar  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  will  be  noticed  in  our  account  of  that  sub- 
region. 

ReptiUs, — Of  the  reptiles  there  are  4  peculiar  Ethiopian 
families ; — 3  of  snakes,  Bachiodontidse,  Dendraspidse,  and  Atrac- 
taspidsB  and  1  of  lizards,  GhamsesauridsB. 

PsammophidsB  (desert  snakes)  are  abundant,  as  are  Lycodontidse 
(fanged  ground-snakes),  and  Viperidae  (vipers).  The  following 
genera  of  snakes  are  peculiar  or  highly  characteristic : — Lepto- 
rhynchus,  lOiamnaphis,  Herpetethiops  and  Orayia  (Colubridae) ; 
ffopsidrophis  and  Bucephalus  (Dendrophidsft)  ;  LanffcUia  (Dryo- 
phidae) ;  Pyihonodipsas  (Dipsadidae) ;  Boedon,  Lycophidion,  Holvr 
rop}u>li8,  Simocephalus  and  LomipTophis  (Lycodontidae) ;  ffartulta 
and  Sanzinia  (Pythonidae) ;  Cyrptophis,  Elapmdea  and  FobcUo- 
pJm  (Elapidae) ;  and  Atheria  (Viperidae).    The  following  genera 
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of  lizards  are  the  most  characteristic: — Mtmctrophis  (Lepidos- 
temidaB) ;  Cardyliis,  JPs&udocordylvs,  Platysaurvs,  Gordylosav/rus, 
Pleu/rastieku8,  Sauraphis  and  ZontMrvs  (Zonnridse);  Sphamops, 
Sedates,  Sphamoeeph/iliis  and  Sepsina  (Sepidse) ;  Pachydactylits 
(OeckotidsB) ;  Agama  (Agamidse) ;  and  Chamelean  (Chameleonidse). 
Of  tortoises,  Oynyxis,  Pyxis  and  Chersina  (Testudinidse),  and 
Cydcderma  (TrionychidsB)  are  the  most  characteristic. 

Amphibia, — Of  the  9  families  of  amphibia  there  is  only 
1  peculiar,  the  Dactylethridae,  a  group  of  toads ;  but  the 
Alytidse,  a  family  of  frogs,  are  abundant 

FreshrWcUer  Fish. — Of  the  14  families  of  fresh-water  fishes 
3  are  peculiar:  MormyridsB  and  Gymnarchidse,  small  groups 
not  far  removed  fix)m  the  pikes ;  and  Polypteridse,  a  small  group 
of  ganoid  fishes  allied  to  the  gar-pikes  (LepidosteidsB)  of  North 
America. 

Swmjnary  of  Ethiopian  Vertebrates, — Combining  the  results 
here  indicated  and  set  forth  in  greater  detail  in  the  tables  of 
distribution,  we  find  that  the  Ethiopian  region  possesses  ex- 
amples of  44  families  of  mammalia,  72  of  birds,  35  of  reptiles, 
9  of  amphibia,  and  15  of  fresh-water  fishes.  It  has  23  (or 
perhaps  25)  families  of  Yertebrata  altogether  peculiar  to  it  out 
of  a  total  of  175  families,  or  almost  exactly  one-eighth  of  the 
whole.  Out  of  142  genera  of  mammalia  found  within  the 
region,  90  are  peculiar  to  it ;  a  proportion  not  much  short  of 
two-thirds.  Of  land  birds  there  are  294  genera,  of  which 
179  are  peculiar;  giving  a  proportion  of  a  little  less  than 
three-fifths. 

Compared  with  the  Oriental  region  this  shows  a  con- 
siderably larger  amount  of  speciality  under  all  the  heads; 
but  the  superiority  is  mainly  due  to  the  wonderful  and  iso- 
lated fauna  of  Madagascar,  to  which  the  Oriental  region  has 
nothing  comparable.  Without  this  the  r^ons  would  be  nearly 
equal 

Insects:  Iiqndoptera. — 11  out  of  the  16  families  of  butter- 
flies have  representatives  in  Africa,  but  none  are  peculiar. 
Acimded  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  families,  and  there 
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are  many  interesting  forms  of  Nymphalidse,  Lycsenidse,  and 
Papilionidse.  The  peculiar  or  characteristic  forms  are  Amauris 
(Danaidse);  OnapJiodes,  Leptaneura,  Bicyclus,  Heteropsis  and 
Gcmyra  (Satyridae) ;  Acrcea  (Acrseidae) ;  LachnopUra,  Precis^ 
Salamis,  Crenis,  Oodartia,  Amphidema,  Revdacrcea,  CcUuna, 
Euryphene,'  BomalcBosama,  ffamanumida,  AtericcL,  Hamia, 
Meneris,  Chartzxes,  and  PhUognoma  (Nymphalidae) ;  PentUa^ 
Liptena,  Durbania,  Zeritis,  Capya,  PhytcUa,  EpUola,  ffewitaonia 
and  Deloneura  (Lycaenidae) ;  PseudaporUia,  Idmais,  Teracolus, 
CaUasune  (Pieridae) ;  Abantis,  Ceratrichia  and  Caprona  (Hes- 
peridaB).  The  total  number  of  species  known  is  about  750 ; 
which  is  very  poor  for  an  extensive  tropical  region,  but  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  nature  of  much  of  the 
country  is  considered.  It  is  also,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  our 
comparative  ignorance  of  the  great  equatorial  forest  district, 
which  is  the  only  part  likely  to  be  very  productive  in  this 
order  of  insects. 

Col€optera,—liL  bur  first  representative  family,  CicindelidaB 
or  tiger-beetles,  the  Ethiopian  region  is  rather  rich,  having  13 
genera,  11  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it;  and  among  these  are 
such  remarkable  forms  as  Manticora,  Myrmecoptera  and  Dromica; 
with  MegacepJtala,  a  genus  only  found  elsewhere  in  Australia 
and  South  America. 

In  CarabidaB  or  carnivorous  ground  beetles,  there  are 
about  75  peculiar  genera.  Among  the  most  characteristic 
are  Anthia,  Polyrhina,  QraphipiervA  and  Piezia,  which  are 
almost  all  peculiar ;  while  Orthogonitis,  ffexagania,  Macrochilus, 
Thyreaptems,  £ndema,  and  Ahacetus  are  common  to  this  and 
the  Oriental  region ;  and  Hypolithus  to  the  Neotropical 

Out  of  27  genera  of  Buprestidae,  or  metallic  beetles,  only  6  are 
peculiar  to  the  region,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  being  Poly- 
bothrus,  confined  to  Madagascar.  Stemocera  and  Chrysochroa  are 
characteristic  of  this  region  and  the  Oriental ;  it  has  Jnlodis  in 
common  with  the  Mediterranean  sub-region,  and  Belianota 
with  the  Malayan. 

The  region  is  not  rich  in  LucanidaB,  or  stag-beetles,  possessing 
only  10  genera,  7  of  which  are  peculiar,  but  most  of  them  con- 
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sist  of  single  species.  The  other  three  genera,  CladognathTis, 
Mgidius,  and  FigtUvs,  are  the  most  characteristic,  though  all 
have  a  tolerably  wide  range  in  the  Old  World. 

In  the  elegant  Cetoniidse,  or  rose-chafers,  this  region  stands 
preeminent,  possessing  76  genera,  64  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
it.  The  others  are  chiefly  Oriental,  except  Oxythrcea  which  is 
European,  and  Stethodesma  which  is  NeotropicaL  Preeminent 
in  size  and  beauty  is  Goliathus,  comprising  perhaps  the  most 
bulky  of  all  highly-coloured  beetles.  Other  large  and  char- 
acteristic genera  are  Ceratorhina,  Ischnastoma,  Anochilia, 
Diplognatha,  Agenius,  and  many  others  of  less  extent. 

In  the  enormous  tribe  of  Longicoms,  or  long-homed  beetles, 
the  Ethiopian  is  not  so  rich  as  the  other  three  tropical  regions ; 
but  this  may  be,  in  great  part,  owing  to  its  more  productive 
districts  having  never  been  explored  by  any  competent  entomo- 
logists. It  nevertheless  possesses  262  genera,  216  of  which  are 
peculiar,  the  others  being  mostly  groups  of  very  wide  range. 
Out  of  such  a  large  number  it  is  difficult  to  select  a  few  as  most 
characteristic,  but  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  distribution  as 
regards  other  regions  may  be  named.  Among  Prionid»,  Tithoes 
is  a  characteristic  Ethiopian  genus.  A  few  species  of  the 
American  genera  Parandra  and  Mallodon  occur  here,  while  the 
North  Temperate  genus  Priarms  is  only  found  in  Madagascar. 
Among  CerambycidsB,  Promeces  is  the  most  characteristic.  The 
American  genera  Oeme  and  Cyrtomerus  occur;  while  Homalach- 
nus  and  Philagathes  are  Malayan,  and  Zeptocera  occurs  only  in 
Madagascar,  Ceylon,  Austro-Malaya,  and  Australia.  The  Lamiidse 
are  very  fine;  Stemotomis,  Tragocephcda^  Ceroplesis,  Phryruta, 
Vblumnia,  and  Nitocris,  being  very  abundant  and  characteristic. 
Most  of  the  non-peculiar  genera  of  this  family  are  Oriental, 
but  Spalacopsis  and  Acanthoderes  are  American,  while  Tetraglenes 
and  ScJujenionta  have  been  found  only  in  East  and  South  Africa 
and  in  Malaya. 

Terrestrial  Mollusca — In  the  extensive  family  of  the  Helicidae 
or  snails,  13  genera  are  represented,  only  one  of  which, 
Columna,  is  peculiar.  This  region  is  however  the  metropolis  of 
Achatina,  some  of  the  species  being  the  largest  land-shells 
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known.  BuHminus,  StenogyrOf  and  Pupa  are  characteristic 
genera.  Bulimvs  is  absent,  though  one  species  inhabits  St 
Helena.  The  opercniated  shells  are  not  very  well  represented, 
the  great  family  of  Cyclostomidse  having  here  only  nine  genera, 
^th  but  one  peculiar,  Idthidian,  found  in  Madagascar,  Socotra, 
and  Arabia.  None  of  the  genera  appear  to  be  well  represented 
throughout  the  r^on,  and  they  are  almost  or  quite  absent  from 
West  Africa. 

According  to  Woodward's  Manual  (1868)  West  Africa  has 
about  200  species  of  land-shells.  South  Africa  about  100, 
Madagascar  nearly  100,  Mauritius  about  50.  All  the  islands 
have  their  peculiar  species;  and  are,  in  proportion  to  their 
extent,  much  richer  than  the  continent ;  as  is  usually  the  case. 

The  Ethiopian  Sub-regions. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  these  are  to  some  extent 
provisional ;  yet  it  is  believed  that  they  represent  generally  the 
primary  natural  divisions  of  the  region,  however  they  may  be 
subdivided  when  our  knowledge  of  their  productions  becomes 
more  accurate. 

J.  The  East  African  Sub-region,  w  Central  and  East  Africa. 

This  division  includes  all  the  open  country  of  tropical  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara,  as  well  as  an  undefined  southern  mai^gin  of 
that  great  desert  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  east  coast  and  the  valleys  of  the  Niger  and  Nile,  it  is  a  vast 
elevated  plateau  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet  high,  hilly  rather  than 
mountainous,  except  the  lofty  table  land  of  Abyssinia,  with 
mountains  rising  to  16,000  feet  and  extending  south  to  the 
equator,  where  it  terminates  in  the  peaks  of  Kenia  and  Kili- 
mandjaro,  18,000  and  20,000  feet  high.  The  northern  portion 
of  this  sub-region  is  a  belt  about  300  miles  wide  between  the 
Sahara  on  the  north  and  the  great  equatorial  forest  on  the  south, 
extending  from  Cape  Verd,  the  extreme  western  point  of  Africa, 
across  the  northern  bend  of  the  Niger  and  Lake  Tchad  to  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia.    The  greater  part  of  this  tract  has  a 
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moderate  elevation.  The  eastern  portion  reaches  from  about  the 
second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  or  perhaps  from  about  the  parallel 
of  20**  K  Latitude,  down  to  about  20''  S.  Latitude,  and  from  the 
east  coast  to  where  the  great  forest  region  commences,  or  to  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  about  the  meridian  of  28^  to  SO""  K  Longitude. 
The-  greater  part  of  this  tract  is  a  lofty  plateau. 

The  surface  of  all  this  sub-region  is  generally  open,  covered 
with  a  vegetation  of  high  grasses  or  thorny  shrubs,  with  scat- 
tered trees  and  isolated  patches  of  forest  in  favourable  situations. 
The  only  parts  where  extensive  continuous  forests  occur,  are  on 
the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  great  Abyssinian  plateau, 
and  on  the  Mozambique  coast  from  Zanzibar  to  Sofala.  The 
whole  of  this  great  district  has  one  general  zoological  character. 
Many  species  range  from  Senegal  to  Abyssinia,  others  from 
Abyssinia  to  the  Zambesi,  and  a  few,  as  Mungos  fasdatvA  and 
Fhojcocluxfrvjs  cethiopicus,  range  over  the  entire  sub-region.  Fenne^ 
eu8,  Ictonyx,  and  several  genera  of  antelopes,  characterise  every 
part  of  it,  as  do  many  genera  of  birds.  Coracias  Tuevia,  Cory- 
thomis  eyanostiffma,  Tockus  nastUtis,  T.  erythrorhyneJms,  Panis 
leuwpterus,  Buphaga  africana,  Vidua  paradisea,  are  examples 
of  species,  which  are  found  in  the  Grambia,  Abyssinia  and  South 
East  Africa,  but  not  in  the  West  African  sub-region ;  and  con- 
sidering how  very  little  is  known  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  country  immediately  south  of  the  Sahara,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  these  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
species  really  common  to  the  whole  area  in  question,  and  which 
prove  its  fundamental  unity. 

Although  this  sub-region  is  so  extensive  and  so  generally 
uniform  in  physical  features,  it  is  by  far  the  least  peculiar  part 
of  Africa.  It  possesses,  of  course,  all  those  wide-spread  Ethiopian 
lypes  which  inhabit  every  part  of  the  region,  but  it  has  hardly 
any  special  features  of  its  own.  The  few  genera  which  are 
peculiar  to  it  have  generally  a  limited  range,  and  for  the  most 
part  belong,  either  to  the  isolated  mountain-plateau  of  Abyssinia 
which  is  almost  as  much  Palsearctic  as  Ethiopian,  or  to  the  woody 
districts  of  Mozambique  where  the  fauna  has  more  of  a  West 
or  South  African  character. 
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Mammalia, — ^The  only  forms  of  Mammalia  peculiar  to  this 
sub-r^on  are  Theropithecus,  one  of  the  Cynopithecidae  confined 
to  Abyssinia ;  Petrodromus  and  JRhynchocyon,  belonging  to  the 
insectivorous  Macroscelididse,  have  only  been  found  in  Mozam- 
bique ;  the  Antelopine  genus  Neotragus,  from  Abyssinia  south- 
ward ;  Sacco8to7nus  and  Felomys  genera  of  MuridsB  inhabiting 
Mozambique ;  HeterocepJuilus  from  Abyssinia,  and  Htliophobiris 
from  Mozambique,  belonging  to  the  Spalacidse ;  and  Pectinaior 
from  Abyssinia,  belonging  to  the  Octodontids.  Cynocephalus^ 
BhinoceroSy  Camelopardalis,  and  antelopes  of  the  genera  Oryx, 
Cervicapra,  Kobus^  Nanotragus,  Cephalophus,  ffippotra^gtis,  Alee- 
phalus,  and  Catoblepas,  are  characteristic;  as  well  as  Felts, 
Hyxna,  and  numerous  civets  and  ichneumona 

Birds, — Peculiar  forms  of  birds  are  hardly  to  be  found  here ; 
we  only  meet  with  two — Hypocolius,  a  genus  of  shrikes  in  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  Baiamiceps,  the  great  boat-billed  heron  of  the  Upper 
Nile.  Yet  throughout  the  country  birds  are  abundant,  and  most 
of  the  typical  Ethiopian  forms  are  well  represented. 

Beptiles. — Of  reptiles,  the  only  peculiar  forms  recorded  are 
Xenocalamus,  a  genus  of  snakes,  belonging  to  the  Calamariidae ; 
and  Pythonodipsas,  one  of  the  DipsadidsB,  both  frt)m  the  Zambesi ; 
and  among  lizards,  Pisturvs,  one  of  the  Geckotidse,  fix)m  Abys- 
sinia. 

Amphibia  and  Fishes, — There  are  no  pecidiar  forms  of  amphibia 
or  of  fresh-water  fishes. 

Insects, — Insects  are  almost  equally  unproductive  of  peculiar 
forms.  Among  butterflies  we  have  Abantis,  one  of  the  Hesperidse, 
from  Mozambique ;  and  in  Coleoptera,  2  genera  of  Cicindelidee, 
8  of  Carabidae,  1  or  2  of  Cetoniidse,  and  about  half-a-dozen  of 
Longicoms :  a  mere  nothing,  as  we  shall  see,  compared  with  the 
hosts  of  peculiar  genera  that  characterise  each  of  the  other  sub- 
regions.  Neither  do  land-shells  appear  to  present  any  peculiar 
forms. 

The  fact  that  so  very  few  special  types  characterise  the  exten- 
sive area  now  under  consideration  is  very  noteworthy.  It  justifies 
us  in  uniting  this  large  and  widespread  tract  of  country  as 
forming  essentially  but  one  sub-division  of  the  great  Ethiopian 
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region,  and  it  suggests  some  curious  speculations  as  to  the  former 
history  of  that  region,  a  subject  which  must  be  deferred  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  chapter.  In  none  of  the  other  great  tropical 
regions  does  it  occur,  that  the  largest  portion  of  their  area, 
although  swarming  with  life,  yet  possesses  hardly  any  distinctive 
features  except  the  absence  of  numerous  types  characteristic  of 
the  other  sub-regions. 

Hate  IV, — lUustraiing  the  Zoology  of  East  Africa. — ^Although 
this  sub-region  has  so  little  speciality,  it  is  that  which  abounds 
most  in  large  animals,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  representative  of 
AMca  as  regards  zoology.  Some  of  the  most  distinctive  of  African 
animals  range  over  the  whole  of  it,  and  as,  from  recent  explora- 
tions, many  parts  of  this  wide  area  have  been  made  known  to  the 
reading  public,  we  devote  one  of  our  plates  to  illustrate  the 
especially  African  forms  of  life  that  here  abound.  The  antelopes 
represented  are  the  koodoo  {Tragelaphus  strqpsiceros)  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  family,  which  ranges  over  all  the  highlands 
of  Afirica  from  Abyssinia  to  the  southern  districts.  To  the  left 
is  the  aardvark,  or  earth  pig,  of  North  Eastern  Africa  (Orycteropus 
cethiopicus)  which,  to  the  north  of  the  equator  in  East  Africa, 
represents  the  alUed  species  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These 
Edentata  are  probably  remnants  of  the  ancient  fauna  of  Africa, 
when  it  was  completely  isolated  firom  the  northern  continents 
and  few  of  the  higher  types  had  been  introduced.  The  large 
bird  in  the  foreground  is  the  secretary-bird,  or  serpent-killer 
(Serpentaritts  reptUivorus),  which  has  affinities  both  for  the  birds- 
of-prey  and  the  waders.  It  is  common  over  almost  all  the  open 
country  of  Africa,  destroying  and  feeding  on  the  most  venomous 
serpents.  The  bird  on  the  wing  is  the  red-billed  promerops 
(Irrisor  erythrorhynchvs),  a  handsome  bird  with  glossy  plumage 
and  coral-red  bill.  It  is  allied  to  the  hoopoes,  and  feeds  on 
insects  which  it  hunts  for  among  the  branches  of  trees.  This 
species  also  ranges  over  a  large  part  of  east  and  central  Africa  to 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Other  species  are  found  in  the 
west;  and  the  genus,  which  forms  a  distinct  family,  Trrisoridce,  is 
one  of  the  best  marked  Ethiopian  types  of  birds.  In  the  distance 
is  a  rhinoceros^  now  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  African 
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zoology,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  intruder  into  the  country. 

//.  The  Wed'African  Sidhregian,       • 

This  may  be  defined  as  the  equatorial-forest  sub-region,  since  it 
comprises  all  that  portion  of  Africa,  fix)m  the  west  coast  inland, 
over  which  the  great  equatorial  forests  prevail  more  or  less  unin- 
terruptedly. These  commence  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia  Biver, 
and  extend  eastwards  in  a  line  roughly  parallel  to  the  southern 
margin  of  the  great  desert^  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  upper 
Nile  and  the  mountains  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  great  lakes ;  and  southward  to  that  high  but  marshy 
forest-country  in  which  Livingstone  was  travelling  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Its  southern  limits  are  undetermined,  but  are  pro- 
bably somewhere  about  the  parallel  of  11*'  S.  Latitude.^ 

This  extensive  and  luxuriant  district  has  only  been  explored 
zoologically  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  West  coast  Much,  no 
doubt,  remains  to  be  done  in  the  interior,  yet  its  main  features 
are  sufficiently  well  known,  and  most  of  its  characteristic  types 
of  animal  Ufe  have,  no  doubt,  been  discovered. 

Mammalia. — Several  very  important  groups  of  mammals  are 
pecidiar  to  this  sub-r^on.  Most  prominent  are  the  great 
anthropoid  apes — ^the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee — ^forming  the 
genus  Troglodytes ;  and  monkeys  of  the  genera  Myiopithecus 
and  Cercocebus.  Two  remarkable  forms  of  lemurs,  Perodidicus 
and  Aretoeebus,  are  also  peculiar  to  West  Africa.  Among  the 
Insectivora  is  Fotam>ogale,  a  semi-aquatic  animal,  forming  a 
distinct  family;  and  three  peculiar  genera  of  civets  (Viverridfie) 
have  been  described.  Hyom/)8chti8,  a  smaU,  deer-like  animal, 
belongs  to  the  Tragulidss,  or  chevrotains,  a  family  otherwise 

^  Dr.  Schweinfarth  has  accorately  determined  the  limits  of  the  sab-regioii 
at  the  point  where  he  crossed  the  watershed  between  the  Nile  tributaries  and 
those  of  the  Shari,  in  4^^  N.  Lat.  and  28^°  E.  Long.  He  describes  a  sudden 
change  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation,  which  to  the  southward  of  this 
point  assumes  a  West-African  character.  Here  also  the  chimpanzee  and 
grey  parrot  first  appear,  and  certain  species  of  plants  only  known  elsewhere 
in  Western  Africa. 
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confined  to  the  Oriental  legion ;  and  in  the  sqnirrel  family  is  a 
curious  genus,  Anomalurus,  which  resembles  the  flying  squirrels 
of  other  parts  of  the  world,  without  being  directly  allied  to  them. 

Birds, — In  this  class  we  find  a  larger  proportionate  number 
of  peculiar  forma  Hypergerus  and  Alethe,  belonging  to  the 
Timaliidse,  or  babblers,  are  perhaps  allied  to  Malayan  groups ; 
Parinia,  a  peculiar  form  of  tit,  is  found  only  in  Prince's  Island ; 
Ixonotvs  is  an  abundant  and  characteristic  form  of  Pycnonotidse; 
Fraaeriay  Hypodes,  Cuphapterus,  and  Chaunonottts,  are  peculiar 
genera  of  shrikes ;  Ficathartea  is  one  of  the  many  strange  forms 
of  the  crow  family ;  Cirimyriamdui  is  a  peculiar  genus  of  sun- 
birds  ;  Pholidamis  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Oriental  Dicsddse, 
or  flower-peckers ;  Waldenia  is  a  recently-described  new  form 
of  swallow ;  Ligumus,  a  finch,  Spermospiga,  a  weaver  bird,  and 
Onychognaihus  a  starling,  are  also  peculiar  West  African  genera. 
Coming  to  the  Picarise  we  have  VerreawdOy  a  peculiar  wood- 
pecker ;  three  peculiar  genera  of  barbets  (M^akemidaB) ; 
the  typical  plantain-eaters  (Miisophaga) ;  Myioeeyx,  a  peculiar 
genus  of  kingfishers ;  while  Berenicomis  is  a  genus  of  crested 
hombills,  only  found  elsewhere  in  Malaya.  The  grey  parrots, 
of  the  genus  PsiUacus,  are  confined  to  this  sub-r^ion,  as  are 
two  i>eculiar  genera  of  partridges,  and  three  of  guinea- 
fowL  We  have  also  here  a  species  of  Piitay  one  of  the  Ori- 
ental  fiimily  of  ground-thrushes ;  and  the  Oriental  paroquets, 
Pakeomis,  are  foimd  here  as  well  as  in  Abyssinia  and  the 
Mascarene  Islands. 

We  thus  find,  both  in  the  Mammalia  and  birds  of  West  Africa, 
a  special  Oriental  or  even  Malayan  element  not  present  in  the 
other  parts  of  tropical  Africa,  although  appearing  again  in 
Madagascar.  In  the  Mammalia  it  is  represented  by  the  anthro- 
poid apes ;  by  Coldbus  allied  to  Semnopithecus,  and  by  Cercocdms 
allied  to  Macacus ;  and  especially  by  a  form  of  the  Malayan 
&mily  of  chevrotams  (TraguUdse).  The  Malayan  genus  of  otterl, 
Aonyx,  is  also  said  to  occur  in  West  and  South  Africa.  In 
Tnrds  we  have  special  Oriental  and  Malayan  affim'ties  in  Alethe, 
Pholidomis,  Berenicornis,  Pitta,  and  Palceomis;  while  the 
Oriental  genus  Treran  has  a  wide  range  in  Africa    We  shall 
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endeavour  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  special  relation  at 
a  subsequent  stage  of  our  inquiries. 

Plate  V, — RivefT  Scene  in  West  Africa,  tvith  Characteristic 
Animals. — Our  artist  has  here  well  represented  the  luxuriance 
and  beauty  of  a  tropical  forest;  and  the  whole  scene  is 
such  as  might  be  witnessed  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
rivers  of  equatorial  West  Africa.  On  the  right  we  see  a 
red  river-hog  (Potamochosrus  penidUatits),  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  swine  family,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the 
West  African  sub-region.  In  a  tree  overhead  is  the  potto 
(Perodidicm  potto),  one  of  the  curious  forms  of  lemur  con- 
fined to  West  Africa.  On  the  left  is  the  remarkable  Pota- 
mogaU  velox,  first  discovered  by  Du  Chaillu, — an  Insectivorous 
animal,  with  the  form  and  habits  of  an  otter.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  are  seen  a  pair  of  gorillas  {Troglodytes  gorilla), 
the  largest  of  the  anthropoid  apes. 

The  bird  on  the  wing  is  the  Whydah  finch  (Vidtui paradisea), 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  plumes  with  which  the  tail  of  the 
male  bird  is  decorated  during  the  breeding  season.  The  crested 
bird  overhead  is  one  of  the  beautiful  green  touracos  (Turaeus 
macrorhynchvs),  belonging  to  the  Musophagidse,  or  plantain-eaters, 
a  family  wholly  African,  and  most  abundant  in  the  western 
sub-region. 

Reptiles, — In  this  class  we  find  a  large  number  of  peculiar 
forms  ;  13  genera  of  snakes,  3  of  lizards,  and  2  of  tortoises  being 
confined  to  the  sub-region.  The  snakes  are  Pariaspis,  Elapops, 
and  Prosymna  (Galamariidse),  Rhamnophis,  Herpetethiops,  and 
Orayia  (Colubridse),  Neusterophis  and  Limnophis  (Homalopsidse), 
Sinu>cephaltis  and  Holurophis  (Lycodontidae) ;  Pdophilus  (Pytho- 
nidae) ;  £lapsoidea  (Elapidse) ;  and  Atherts  (Viperidae).  The 
lizards  are  Dalophia  (Lepidostemidae) ;  Otosaums  (Scincidse) ; 
TsUodactylus  (Geckotidae).  The  tortoises,  Cinyxis  (TestudinidaB) 
and  Tetrathyra  (Trionichidae). 

Amphibia, — Of  Amphibia,  there  are  2  peculiar  genera  of  tree- 
frogs,  Hylambatis  and  Hemimantis,  belonging  to  the  Polype- 
datidffi. 
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Here,  too,  we  find  some  intereeting  relations  with  the  Oriental 
r^on  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Neotropical  on  the  other.  The 
snakes  of  the  family  Homalopsidee  have  a  wide  range,  in  America, 
Europe,  and  all  over  the  Oriental  r^on,  hut  are  confined  to 
West  Africa  in  the  Ethiopian  r^on.  Dryiophis  (Dryiophidae) 
and  Dipsadoboa  (Dipsadidse)  on  the  other  hand,  are  genera  of 
tropical  America  which  occur  also  in  West  Africa.  The  family 
of  lizards,  Acontiadse,  are  found  in  West  and  South  Africa, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  family  of  t/oads,  Engystomidse, 
in  West  and  South  Africa  and  the  whole  Oriental  region ;  while 
the  Phryniscidse  inhabit  tropical  Africa  and  Java. 

Insects. — ^We  have  here  a  large  number  of  peculiar  genera. 
There  are  10  of  butterflies,  Lachnoptera,  Amphidema,  and  Catuna 
belonging  to  the  Nymphalidse,  while  four  others  are  Lycsenidse. 
The  genus  Hvaanthe  is  common  to  West  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

Of  Goleoptera  there  are  53  peculiar  genera ;  20  are  Carabidse, 
2  Lucanidse,  12  Cetoniidse,  3  Prionidse,  16  Cerambycidse,  and 
34  Lamiidse.  Besides  these  there  are  4  or  5  genera  confined  to 
West  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

Zand  Shells. — West  Africa  is  very  rich  in  land  shells,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  possess  any  well-marked  genera,  although 
several  of  the  smaller  groups  or  sub-genera  are  confined  to  it. 
Helicidae  of  the  genera  Nanina,  Bulimintts  and  Achatina  are 
abundant  and  characteristic. 

Islands  of  (he  West  African  Svihregion. — The  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  are,  Fernando  Po,  very  near  the  main  land,  with 
Prince's  Island  and  St.  Thomas,  considerably  further  away  to  the 
south-west  Fernando  Po  was  once  thought  to  be  a  remarkable 
instance  of  an  island  possessing  a  very  peculiar  fauna,  although 
close  to  the  main  land  iuad  not  divided  from  it  by  a  deep  sea. 
This,  however,  was  due  to  our  having  obtained  considerable 
collections  from  Fernando  Po,  while  the  opposite  coast  was 
almost  unknown.  One  after  another  the  species  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  have  been  foimd  on  the  continent,  till  it  becomes  prob- 
able, that,  as  in  the  case  of  other  islands  similarly  situated,  it 
eontains  no  peculiar  species  whatever.  The  presence  of  nume- 
loufl  mammalia,  among  which  are  baboons,  lemurs,  Hyrax,  and 
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Anomalurus,  shows  that  this  island  has  probably  once  been  united 
to  the  continent 

Prince's  Island,  situated  about  100  miles  fix)m  the  coast,  has 
no  mammals,  but  between  30  and  40  species  of  birds.  Of  these 
7  are  peculiar  species,viz.,Zos^ercipsyicerfttKna,  Cupfwptenis  dohmi 
(a  peculiar  genus  of  SylviideB),  Sympledes  princeps,  Crithagra 
ruJUcUaj  Cdumba  chloraphcea,  Peristera  principalis,  and  Strix 
thonienm. 

In  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  situated  on  the  equator  about  150 
miles  from  the  coast,  there  are  6  peculiar  species  out  of  30  known 
birds,  viz..  Scops  leticopsis,  Zosterops  lugubris,  Turdus  olivaceo- 
/usctts,  Oriolus  crassirostris,  Symplectes  sancti-thomce  and  Aplapelia 
simplex ;  also  Strix  thornensis  in  common  with  Prince's  Island. 
The  remainder  are  all  found  on  the  adjacent  coasts.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  Prince's  Island  there  are  no  birds  of  prey,  any 
that  appear  being  driven  ofif  by  the  parrots  (Psittacus  trUhcLcus) 
that  abound  there ;  whereas  in  St  Thomas  and  Fernando  Po 
they  are  plentiful 

III.  South-African  Sub-region, 

This  is  the  most  peculiar  and  interesting  part  of  Africa,  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  existing  barriers  its  limits  cannot  be 
well  defined.  The  typical  portion  of  it  hardly  contains  more 
than  the  narrow  strip  of  territory  limited  by  the  mountain  range 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Gape  Colony  and  Natal,  while 
in  a  wider  sense  it  may  be  extended  to  include  Mozambique.  It 
may  perhaps  be  best  characterised  as  bounded  by  the  Kalahari 
desert  and  the  Limpopo  river.  It  is  in  the  more  limited  district 
of  the  extreme  south,  that  the  wonderful  Cape  flora  alone  exista 
Here  are  more  genera  and  species,  and  more  peculiar  types  of 
plants  congregated  together,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe 
of  equal  extent.  There  are  indications  of  a  somewhat  similar 
richness  and  specialization  in  the  zoology  of  this  country;  but 
animals  are  so  much  less  closely  dependent  on  soil  and  climate, 
that  much  of  the  original  peculiarity  has  been  obliterated,  hy 
long  continued  interchange  of  species  with  so  vast  an  area  as 
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that  of  Africa  south  of  the  equator.  The  extreme  peculiarity 
and  isolation  of  the  flora  must  not,  however,  be  lost  sight  of,  if 
we  would  correctly  interpret  the  phenomena  afforded  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  animal  life  on  the  African  continent. 

Mammalia. — A  much  larger  number  of  peculiar  forms  of  mam- 
mals are  found  here  than  in  any  of  the  other  sub-regions, 
although  it  is  far  less  in  extent  than  either  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  continent.  Among  Insectivora  we  have  the 
Chrysochloridse,  or  golden  moles,  consisting  of  two  genera  confined 
to  South  Africa ;  while  the  Macroscelididse,  or  elephant  shrews, 
are  also  characteristically  South  African,  although  ranging  as  far  as 
Mozambique  and  the  Zambezi,  with  one  outlying  species  in  North 
Africa.  The  Viverridae  are  represented  by  three  peculiar  genera, 
Ariela,  Cynictis,  and  Suricaia,  The  Camivoro  present  some 
remarkable  forms:  Proteles,  forming  a  distinct  family  allied  to 
the  hyaenas  and  weasels ;  and  two  curious  forms  of  Canidae — 
Megaiatis  (the  long-eared  fox)  and  Lyceum  (the  hyaana-dog),  the 
latter  found  also  in  parts  of  East  Africa.  HydrpgaU  is  a 
peculiar  form  of  Mustelidae ;  Pelea  one  of  the  antelopes ;  Deri- 
dromys,  Malacothrix,  and  Mystramys  are  peculiar  genera  of  the 
mouse  family  (Muridae) ;  Bathyerges  one  of  the  mole-rats  (Spa- 
lacidae)  ;  Pedetes,  the  Gape-hare,  a  remarkable  form  of  jerboa ;  and 
Petramys,  one  of  the  spiny-rats  (Echimyidae).  The  remarkable 
Oryderopus,  or  earth-pig,  has  one  species  in  South  and  one  in 
North  East  Africa.  We  have  thus  eighteen  genera  of  mammalia 
almost  or  quite  i>eculiar  to  South  Africa. 

Birds. — These  do  not  present  so  many  peculiar  forms,  yet 
some  are  very  remarkable.  Choetops  is  an  isolated  genus  of 
thrushes  (Turdidae).  Lioptilvs,  one  of  the  fruit-thrushes  (Pycno- 
notidae).  Poganoc^ichJa,  one  of  the  fly-catchers;  Urolestes,  a 
shrike;  PromeropSy  a  sun-bird;  Fhiletanrus  and  Chera,  weaver- 
birds  ;  and  three  peculiar  genera  of  larks — Spizocorys,  Heterocbrys, 
and  Tephracarys,  complete  the  list  of  peculiar  types  of  Passeres. 
A  wood-pecker,  Oeoeolaptes,  is  nearly  allied  to  a  South  American 
genus.  The  Gape-dove,  OSna,  is  confined  to  South  and  East  Africa 
and  Madagascar ;  and  Thalassomis  is  a  peculiar  form  of  duck. 
Several  genera  are  also  confined  to  West  and  South  Africa ; — 
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as  Phyllastrephus  (Pycnonotidae),  Smithomis  (Muscicapid®), 
Cor&ineUa  (Laniidae) ;  BarbattUa  and  JTylobucco  (Megalsemidse) ; 
CetUhmocharea,  also  in  Madagascar,  (Guculidse) ;  Typanistria 
(Columbidae).  Other  remarkable  forms,  though  widely  spread 
over  Africa,  appear  to  have  their  metropolis  here,  as  Colivs  and 
Indicator.  Others  seem  to  be  confined  to  South  Africa  and 
Abyssinia,  as  the  curious  Baphaga  (Stumidse) ;  and  Apalo- 
deTYTier  (Trogonidse).  MacAcBrhamphtis  (Falconidse)  is  found  only 
in  South- West  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Beptiles, — ^There  are  4  peculiar  genera  of  snakes, — TypJdine, 
belonging  to  the  blind  burrowing  snakes,  Typhlopidse ;  Lampro- 
phis  (Lycodontidse) ;  Cyrtophis  and  PcecUophis  (Elapidse),  a 
family  which  is  chiefly  Oriental  and  Australian.  Of  Lizards 
there  are  10  peculiar  genera ;  Monotrophis  (LepidostemidaB),  but 
with  an  allied  form  in  Angola ;  Cordylvs,  Pseudocordyhis,  Plaiy- 
9av/ru9,  Oordylosaurus,  Pl&urostichtcs,  and  Sauraphis,  all  peculiar 
genera  of  Zonuridse  ;  Otutmcesav/ra,  forming  the  peculiar  family 
ChamaBsauridae ;  Colopus  and  Bhapitropus  (Geckotidae). 

Amphibia, — Of  Amphibia  there  are  4  peculiar  genera: 
Schismaderma  (BufonidaB) ;  BrcLchymerus  (Engystomidas) ;  Phry- 
nobatrachus  and  StenorhynchtLS  (Sanidae).  These  last  are  allied 
to  Oriental  genera,  and  the  only  other  Engystomidae  are  Oriental 
and  Neotropical 

Fresh-waier  Fish, — Of  fresh-water  fishes  there  is  1  genus — Ab- 
Tostomus — belonging  to  the  carp  family,  peculiar  to  South  Africa 

Insects. — South  Africa  is  excessively  rich  in  insects,  and  the 
nmnber  of  peculiar  types  surpasses  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
T^on.    We  can  only  here  summarize  the  results. 

Zepidoptera. — Of  butterflies  there  are  7  peculiar  genera ;  2 
belonging  to  the  Satyridae,  1  to  Acraeidae,  3  to  Lycaenidae, 
and  1  to  Hesperidae.  ZeriHs  (Lycaenidae)  is  also  characteristic 
of  this  sub-r^on,  although  1  species  occurs  in  West  Africa. 

CoUaptera, — These  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  family  of 
Cicindelidae,  or  tiger-beetles,  we  have  the  extraordinaty  Manticora 
and  Platychile,  forming  a  sub-fi&mily,  whose  nearest  allies  are  in 
North  America ;  as  well  as  Ophryodera  and  Dromica,  the  latter 
en  ^ctensive  genus,  which  ranges  as  far  north  as  Mozambique 
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and  Lake  Ngami  Anotiiier  genus  af  this  family,  Janseniay  is 
common  to  South  Africa  and  South  India. 

In  the  laige  family  of  Caiabidse,  or  ground-beetles,  there  are 
17  peculiar.  South  African  genera,  the  most  important  being 
CrepidogasteTy.Hytrichupua,  Arsinoe,  and  Fiessia.  Three  others— 
Ewiodus,  Olyphodadyla,  and  Megalonychns — are  common  to 
South  Africa  and  Madagascar  only.  There  is  also  a  genus  m 
common  with  Java,  and  one  with  Australia. 

Of  Lucanidse,  or  stag-beetles,  there  are  8  peculiar  genera ;  of 
Cetoniidse,  or  rose-chafers,  14;  and  of  Buprestidse,  2. 

In  the  great  family  of  Longicoms  there  are  no  less  than  67 
peculiar  genera — an  immense  number  when  we  consider  that  the 
generally  open  character  of  the  country,  is  such  as  is  not  usually 
well  suited  to  this  group  of  insects.  They  consist  of  5  peculiar 
genera  of  Prionidae,  25  of  Cerambycidae,  and  37  of  Lamiidaa. 

Summary  of ,  ScmUi-African  Zoology, — Summarizing  these  re- 
sults, we  find  that  South  Africa  possesses  18  peculiar  genera  of 
Mammalia,  12  of  Birds,  18  of  Eeptiles,  1  of  Fishes,  7  of  Butter- 
flies,  and  107  of  the  six  tjrpical  families  of  Goleoptera.  Besides 
this  large  amount  of  speciality  it  contains  many  other  groups, 
which  extend  either  to  West  Africa,  to  Abyssinia,  or  to  Mada- 
gascar T)nly,  a  number  of  which  are  no  doubt  to  be  referred  as 
originating  here.  We  also  find  many  cases  of  direct  affinity  with 
the  Oriental  region,  and  especially  with  the  Malay  districts,  and 
others  with  Australia ;  and  there  are  abo  less  marked  indica- 
tions of  a  relation  to  America. 

Atlantic  Islands  of  ihe  Ethiopian  Begum.  St,  Helena, — The 
position  of  St  Helena,  about  1,000  miles  west  of  Africa  and  16"^ 
south  of  the  equator,  render^  it  difficult  to  place  it  in  either  of 
the  sub-regions  ;  and  its  scanty  fauna  has  a  general  rather  than 
any  special  resemblance  to  that  of  Africa.  The  entire  destruc- 
tion of  its  luxuriant  native  forests  by  the  introduction  of  goats 
which  killed  all  the  young  trees  (a  destruction  which  was  nearly 
completed  two  centuries  ago)  must  have  led  to  the  extermination 
of  most  of  the  indigenous  birds  and  insects.  At  present  there  is 
no  land  bird  that  is  believed  to  be  really  indigenous,  and  but  one 
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wader,  a  small  plover  {jSjialUii  mmetm-kelgmm)  wbidi  is  peculiar 
to  the  Uland,  bat  eloeelj  allied  to  Afriran  spedes^  XmBooiB 
imported  birds,  foch  as  cananVjt,  Java  aparrowa^  some  Afrifian 
fiiM^hen,  gniBea-fowls,  and  partridges,  are  now  wild.  Tliere  are 
no  nadre  batterflies,  bat  a  few  introduced  species  of  almost 
world-wide  rangeL  The  onlj  important  remnant  oi  the  original 
fiuina  consists  of  beetles  and  land  shells^  The  beetles  are  the 
more  muneroos  and  hare  been  critical] j  examtned  and  described 
by  Mr  T.  Y,  Wollaston,  whose  r^earches  in  the  other  Atlantic 
islands  are  so  well  known. 

CifUapUra  of  Si,  Helena. — Omitting  those  beetles  which  get 
introduced  everTwhere  through  man's  agency,  there  are  59  species 
of  Coleoptera  known  firom  St  Helena ;  and  even  erf*  these  there 
are  a  few  widely  distributed  species  that  may  have  been  intro- 
dnced  by  man.  It  will  be  well,  therefcMe,  to  confine  ourselves 
almost  wholly  to  the  species  peculiar  to  the  island,  and,  therefore, 
almost  certainly  forming  pari  of  tiie  endemic  or  original  fauna. 
Of  these  we  find  that  10  belong  to  genera  which  have  a  very 
wide  range,  and  thus  afford  no  indication  of  geographical  affinity ; 
2  belong  to  genera  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Palsearctic 
fauna  {BembUlium,  LoTigUarsus)  ;  3  to  African  genera  (Adordus, 
Sciobius,  Aspidamorpha)  ;  and  two  species  of  Calo$oma  are  most 
allied  to  African  species.  There  are  also  4  African  species, 
which  may  be  indigenous  in  St  Helena.  The  peculiar  genera, 
7  in  number,  are,  however,  the  most  interesting.  We  have  first 
Haplothorax,  a  large  beetle  allied  to  Carabus  and  Cte/a«>ma,  though 
of  a  peculiar  type.  This  may  be  held  to  indicate  a  remote 
Palsearctic  affinity.  M^imtis,  one  of  the  Dynastidee,  is  allied  to 
South  African  forms.  Microxylobvus,  one  of  the  Cossonides  (a 
sub-family  of  Curculionidse)  is  the  most  important  genus,  com- 
prising as  it  does  13  species.  It  is,  according  to  Mr.  Wollaston, 
an  altogether  peculiar  type,  most  allied  to  PerUarthrum,  a  genus 
found  in  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and  the  south  of  England,  and 
itself  very  isolated.  Nesiotes,  another  genus  of  Gurculionidse, 
belongs  to  a  small  group,  the  allied  genera  forming  which  inhabit 
Europe,  Madeira,  and  Australia.  A  third  peculiar  and  isolated 
genus  is  Trachyphlceosoma.    The  Anthribidse  are  represented  by 
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2  genera,  Notioxenus  and  Somosodera,  which  are  altogether 
peculiar  and  isolated,  and  contain  9  species.  Thus  no  less  than 
27  species,  or  more  than  half  of  the  undoubtedly  indigenous 
beetles,  belong  to  5  peculiar  and  very  remarkable  genera  of 
Rhyncophora. 

It  appears  from  this  enumeration,  that  the  peculiar  species  as 
a  whole,  exhibit  most  affinity  to  the  Ethiopian  fauna ;  next  to 
the  South  European  fauna ;  and  lastly  to  that  of  the  islands  of 
the  North  Atlantic ;  while  there  is  such  a  large  amount  of  pecu- 
liarity in  the  most  characteristic  forms,  that  no  special  geogra- 
phical affinity  can  be  pointed  out. 

Land  Shells. — These  consist  of  about  a  dozen  living  species,  and 
about  as  many  extinct  found  in  the  surface  soil,  and  probably 
exterminated  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The  genera  are 
Succinea,  Zonites,  Helix,  Bulimus,  Pupa,  and  AchcUina.  The 
Bulimi  (all  now  extinct  but  one)  comprise  one  large,  and 
several  small  species,  of  a  peculiar  type,  most  resembling  forms 
now  inhabiting  South  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Zonites  is  chiefly  South  European,  but  the  other  genera  are  of 
wide  range,  and  none  are  peculiar  to  the  island. 

The  marine  shells  are  mostly  Mediterranean,  or  West  Indian 
species,  with  some  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  only  4  or  5  species 
being  peculiar  to  the  island. 

Tristan  d*Acunha, — This  small  island  is  situated  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  (]!ape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  mouth  of  the  La 
Plata,  but  it  is  rather  nearer  Africa  than  America,  and  a  little 
nearer  still  to  St.  Helena.  An  island  so  truly  oceanic  and  of  whose 
productions  so  little  is  known,  cannot  be  placed  in  any  region, 
and  is  only  noticed  here  because  it  comes  naturally  after  St  Helena. 
It  is  known  to  possess  three  peculiar  land  birds.  One  is  a  thrush 
(Nesocichla  eremita)  whose  exact  affinities  are  not  determined ; 
the  other  a  small  water-hen  (GaMimUa  nesiotis)  allied  to  our 
native  species,  but  with  shorter  and  softer  wings,  which  the  bird 
does  not  use  for  flight.  A  finch  of  the  genus  Crithagra  shows 
African  affinities  ;  while  another  recently  described  as  Nesospiza 
acunhce  (Joum.  fur  Om.  1873,  p.  154)  forms  a  new  genus  said  to 
resemble  more  nearly  some  American  forms. 
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The  only  known  land-shells  are  2  peculiar  species  of  Baka^  a 
genus  only  found  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  Brazil 

IV.  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarerie  Idands,  or  the  Malagasy 

SvJhregum, 

This  insular  Bub-r^on  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  zoo- 
logical districts  on  the  globe,  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  Africa 
as  the  Antilles  to  tropical  America,  or  New  Zealand  to  Australia, 
but  possessing  a  much  richer  fauna  than  either  of  these,  and  in 
some  respects  a  more  remarkable  one  even  than  New  Zealand. 
It  comprises,  besides  Madagascar,  the  islands  of  Mauritius, 
Bourbon,  and  Bodriguez,  the  Seychelles  and  Comoro  islands. 
Madagascar  itself  is  an  island  of  the  first  class,  being  a  thousand 
miles  long  and  about  250  miles  in  average  width.  It  lies 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  southern  tropic,  and  is 
separated  by  230  miles  of  sea  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, although  a  bank  of  soundings  projecting  from  its  western 
coast  reduces  this  distance  to  about  160  miles.  Madagascar  is 
a  mountainous  island,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  consists 
of  open  elevated  plateaus ;  but  between  these  and  the  coast  there 
intervene  broad  belts  of  luxuriant  tropical  forests.  It  is  this 
forest-district  which  has  yielded  most  of  those  remarkable  types 
of  animal  life  which  we  shall  have  to  enumerate;  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  more  remain  to  be  discovered.  As  all  the 
main  features  of  this  sub-region  are  developed  in  Madagascar, 
we  shall  first  endeavour  to  give  a  complete  outline  of  the  &una 
of  that  country,  and  afterwards  show  how  far  the  surrounding 
islands  partake  of  its  peculiarities. 

Maminalia, — The  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  tolerably  rich  in 
genera  and  species  of  manmialia,  although  these  belong  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  families  and  orders.  It  is  especiaUy  charac- 
terized by  its  abundance  of  Lemuridse  and  Insectivora ;  it  also 
possesses  a  few  peculiar  Camivora  of  small  size ;  but  most  of 
the  other  groups  in  which  Africa  is  especially  rich — apes  and 
monkeys,  lions,  leopards  and  hyaenas,  zebras,  giraffes,  antelopes, 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  and  even  porcupines  and  squirrels, 
are  wholly  wanting.    No  less  than  40  distinct  families  of  land 
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maminalfl  are  represented  on  the  continent  of  A&ica,  only  11  of 
which  occur  in  Madagascar,  which  also  possesses  3  families 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  genera  of 
Mammalia  as  yet  known  to  inhabit  the  island : — 


PRIMATES. 

liEMURIDiE. 

Indrisuiffi. 

Species. 

Jndfts  ... 

•• . 

6 

Lemunns;. 

Lemw 

...       16 

HapalemuT     ... 

2 

Microeebus 

4 

Chirogaleus     ... 

6 

LepUemur 

2 

• 

CHIKOMTIDiE. 


Ckinymys 


••• 


BATS— (Chiropteia). 

PTEBOPmiE. 

Pteropus         2 

RHIKOLOPHIDiE. 

Rhinolophus 1 

YESPERTIUONIDiB. 

Vespertilio       1 

Taphozous       1 


NoCTILIOKIDiE. 

Nyctinomas     


1 


INSECTIVORA. 

Cemtetidje. 

Centetes 

Hemicentetes 

ErictUus          

Oryzorietes      

Echinops         

Species. 
...         2 
2 
2 
1 
3 

SORICIDA. 
E/OiCX      ...            ...            ... 

%  •  • 

1 

CARNIVORA. 

Oryptoproctid-«. 

Cryptoproda 

B  •  • 

1 

ViVEBRlDiB. 

JfOSSOf     ...            •  •  •            •  •  • 

Galidia            

Galidictis        

Euplerei          ...        .;. 

•  •  • 

•  •   • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

2 
3 
2 
1 

UNGULATA. 

SuiDiE. 

Potamoch(Bru8 

•  •  • 

1 

RODENTLA 

MURID^ 

Nesomys          

Hypogeomys 

Brachytarsomys 

•  •  • 

•  •   • 

•  •  • 

1 
1 
1 

We  have  here  a  total  of  12  families,  27  genera,  and  65  species 
of  Mammals ;  3  of  the  families  and  20  of  the  genera  (indicated 
by  italics)  being  peculiar.  All  the  species  are  peculiar,  except 
perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  wandering  bats.  Eemains  of  a  Hip- 
popotamtLs  have  been  found  in  a  sub-fossil  condition,  showing 
that  this  animal  probably  inhabited  the  island  at  a  not  very 
remote  epoch. 

The  assemblage  of  animals  above  noted  is  remarkable,  and 
seems  to  indicate  a  very  ancient  connection  with  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Africa,  before  the  apes,  ungulates,  and  felines  had  entered 
it.     The  lemurs,  which  are  here  so  largely  devplo]  «H,  nrf  r<  pre- 
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sented  by  a  single  group  in  Africa,  with  two  peculiar  forms  on 
the  West  coast  They  also  re-appear  under  peculiar  and  isolated 
forms  in  Southern  India  and  Malaya,  and  are  evidently  but  the 
remains  of  a  once  wide-spread  group,  since  in  Eocene  times  they 
inhabited  North  America  and  Europe,  and  very  probably  the 
whole  northern  hemisphere.  The  Insectivora  are  another  group 
of  high  antiquity,  widely  scattered  over  the  globe  imder  a 
number  of  peculiar  forms ;  but  in  no  equally  limited  area  repre- 
sented by  so  many  peculiar  types  as  in  Madagascar.  South  and 
West  Africa  are  also  rich  in  this  order. 

The  Camivora  of  Madagascar  are  mostly  peculiar  forms  of 
ViverridsB,  or  civets,  a  family  now  almost  confined  to  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  but  which  was  abundant  in 
Europe  during  the  Miocene  period. 

The  Potamochosrus  is  a  peculiar  species  only,  which  may  be 
perhaps  explained  by  the  unusual  swimming  powers  of  swine, 
and  the  semi-aquatic  habits  of  this  genus,  leading  to  an  immi- 
gration at  a  later  period  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  Mammalia. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  small  Hippopotamus,  which 
was  coeval  with  the  great  Struthious  bird  ^piornis. 

Sodents  are  only  represented  by  three  peculiar  forms  of 
Muridae,  but  it  is  probable  that  others  remain  to  be  discovered. 

Birds, — Madagascar  is  exceedingly  rich  in  birds,  and  espe- 
cially in  remarkable  forms  of  Passeres.  No  less  than  88  genera 
and  111  species  of  land-birds  have  been  discovered,  and  every 
year  some  additions  are  being  made  to  the  list.  The  African 
families  of  Passeres  are  almost  all  represented,  only  two  being 
absent — Paridaj  and  Fringillidse,  both  very  poorly  represented  in 
Africa  itself.  Among  the  Picarise,  however,  the  case  is  very 
different,  no  less  than  7  families  being  absent,  viz. — ^Picidse, 
or  woodpeckers ;  Indicatoridse,  or  honey-guides ;  Megal^midse, 
or  barbets ;  Musophagidse,  or  plantain-eaters  ;  Coliidse,  or  colies; 
Bucerotidse,  or  hombills ;  and  Irrisoridse,  or  mockers.  Three  of 
these  are  peculiar  to  Africa,  and  all  are  well  represented  there, 
so  that  their  absence  from  Madagascar  is  a  very  remarkable  fact 
The  number  of  peculiar  genera  in  Madagascar  constitutes  one  of 
the  main  features  of  its  ornithology,  and  many  of  these  are  so 
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isolated  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  classify  them,  and  they 
remain  to  this  day  a  puzzle  to  ornithologists.  In  order  to 
exhibit  clearly  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  bird-fauna  of 
this  island,  we  shall  first  give  a  list  of  all  the  peculiar  genera ; 
another,  of  the  genera  of  which  the  species  only  are  peculiar ; 
and,  lastly,  a  list  of  the  species  which  Madagascar  possesses 
in  common  with  the  African  continent. 


Genera  of  Birds  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  or  found  elsewhere 

ONLY  IN  THE  MaSCARENE   ISLANDS. 


Stlviidje. 

Species. 

Sturnidje. 

Species. 

1.  Bernieria 

2 

19.  Euiyceroa  (?) 

1 

2.  Ellisia 

1 

20.  Hartlaubia    ... 

1 

3.  Mjstacomis    ... 

1 

21.  Falcnlia 

1 

4.  ErooBRa 

1 

5.  Gervasia 

1 

Paictidjb. 

TlMAUID^. 

22.  PhUepitta     ... 

1 

6.  Oxylabes 

2 

CuCULlD-fi. 

• 

CiNCLIDJE  (?). 

7.  Mesites 

1 

23.  Coiia 

24.  Cochlothraustes 

•  •  •                  «f 

1 

SlTTlDiR. 

LBPTOSOMIDiE. 

8.  Hypherpes 

1 

25.  Leptoeomus  ... 

I 

m 

Ptcnonotidje  (?) 

CORACIIDiR. 

9.  Tylas  ... 

1 

26.  Atelomis 

•  ••            2S 

27.  Brachypteracias 

1 

ORIOLIDiE. 

28.  Geobiastes    ... 

1 

10.  Artamia 

...           tS 

11.  Cyanolanius ... 

1 

PSITTACIDA 

29.  Coraoopsis.    ... 

2 

MuSCICAPIDiE. 

A 

12.  New  tenia 

1 

COLUMBIDJS. 

13.  Pseudobias   ... 

1 

30.  AlectrwnoB    ... 

1 

liANIIDiE. 

14.  CalicaUcuB  (?) 

15.  Yanga 

1 
4 

Tetraonid^. 

31.  Margaroperdix 

1 

NECTARINUDiR 

FAhcomDM. 

16.  Neodrepanin 

1 

32.  Nisoides 

1 

33.  Eutriorclus    ... 

1 

HlRUNDlNIDiB. 

— 

17.  Phedina 

I 

Total  species  of  pecniiar  genera    50 

PLOCEIDiE. 

^PTORNiTHiDiE  (extinct). 

18.  Nelicurvius  ... 

1 

34.  ^pyornis     ... 

1 
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[fARTin. 


Ethiopian  or  Oriental  Gbnbra  which  are  RSPaBSSNTBD  in 
Madagascar  bt  peculiar  specieb. 


TURDIDiE. 

Species. 

Alcedinidjs. 

1.  Bessonomis 

. .  • 

••• 

1 

21.  CoiTthonlis  ... 

22.  IspidiDa 

SrLviiD.*. 

2.  Acrocephalus 

... 

... 

Upupida 

a  Copsychus  (Or.) 
4  Pntincola 

... 
... 

23.  Upupa  (?)     ... 

PrCNONOTIDJS. 

• 

• 

CAPRIMULGIDiV. 

6.  Uypsipetes  (Or.) 

.  •  • 

24.  Caprimulgas 

6.  Audropadas 

... 

••• 

CrPSBLIDiE. 

CAMPEPHAGIDiE. 

25.  OvpBelus       ... 
2a  ChaBtura 

7.  Campephaga 

... 

••• 

DlCRURID^ 

PSITTACID^.. 

8.  Dicmrus 

.  •  • 

••• 

27.  Poliopsitta    ... 

MUSCICAPID^. 

OoLUKBIDiB. 

9.  Tchitrea 

•  •  • 

• 
... 

28.  Treron 

29.  Colamba 

LA^NIIDiR. 

30.  Turtur 

10.  Laniarius 

... 

... 

PTEROCUEtE. 

NsCTARINIIDiE. 

31.  Pterocles 

11.  Nectarinia 

... 

•  . . 

Tbtraonidjs. 

PLOCBIIDiE. 

32.  Francolinus  ... 

12.  Foiidia 

m»» 

•  •• 

13.  Hypargos 

•  •• 

... 

Phasianid^ 

14.  Spermestes 

... 

• .  • 

33.  Numida 

Alaudidjs. 

15.  Mirafra 

.  .  . 

••• 

TURNICIDJE. 

34.  Tumix 

MoTACILLIDiE. 

16.  Motacilla 

.  .  . 

. .  • 

FALOONIDiB. 

35.  PolyboToides 

CUCULIDJS. 

• 

36.  Circus 

17.  CeuthmocharM 

18.  Centropus     ... 

••• 
... 

37.  Astur 

38.  Accipiter 
J^9    Buteo... 

19.  Cucolus 

.  .  . 

... 

40.  Haliseetus     ... 

GORACIIDJS. 

41.  Pemi8 

42.  Baza 

20.  Eaiystomus 

.  •  . 

... 

1 

43.  Cerchneis      ... 

Species. 


2 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 


1 

1 

3 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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STRieiDA. 

44.  Athene 

45.  Scope 

Rallidjs. 

4d.  Rallns 
47.  Ponaiia 

SCOLOPACIDJE. 

4a  GaUinago 


SpeoieoL        PLATALXID.& 

}  49.  IWs   ... 

PODICIPIDJB. 

•■  50.  Podicepe 


Species. 


Total  pecaliar  species  of  Eth.   \  .^ 
1         orCftTgenera  ...        ..,   )  ^^ 


Spscibs  of  Bibds  commok  to  Madagascar,  and  Africa  or  Asia. 


1.  Cisticola  cursitans. 

2.  Corvns  scapulatus. 

3.  Crithagra  canicollis. 

4.  Merops  saperciliosns. 

5.  CoUocalia  fuciphaga. 

6.  (Ena  capensis. 


7.  Aplopelia  tTrnpanifltria. 

8.  Ffuco  minor. 

9.  Falco  concolor. 

10.  Milvos  ae^yptias. 

11.  Milytis  migrans. 

12.  Stiix  flammea. 


These  three  tables  show  us  an  amount  of  speciality  hardly  to 
be  found  in  the  birds  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Out  of 
111  land-birds  in  Madagascar,  only  12  are  identical  with  species 
inhabiting  the  adjacent  continents,  and  most  of  these  belong  to 
powerful-winged,  or  wide-ranging  forms,  which  probably  now 
often  pass  from  one  country  to  the  other.  The  peculiar  species 
— 49  land-birds  and  7  waders,  or  aquatics — are  mostly  well- 
marked  forms  of  African  genera.  There  are,  however,  several 
genera  (marked  by  italics)  which  have  Oriental  oi:  Palaearctic 
affinities,  but  not  African,  Yiz,—Capsychvs,  Hypsipetes,  Hypherpes, 
Aledramas,  and  Margaroperdix,  These  indicate  a  closer  ap- 
proximation to  the  Malay  countries  than  now  exists. 

The  table  of  33  peculiar  genera  is  of  great  interest  Most  of 
these  are  well-marked  forms,  belonging  to  families  which  are 
fully  developed  in  Africa;  though  it  is  singular  that  not 
one  of  the  exclusively  African  families  is  represented  in 
any  way  in  Madagascar.  Others,  however,  are  of  remote  or 
altogether  doubtful  affinities.  SUtidce  is  Oriental  and  Palsearctic, 
but  not  Ethiopian.  Oxylahes  and  Mystacomis  are  of  doubtful 
affinities.  Artamia  and  Cyanolanius  still  more  so,  and  it  is 
quite  undecided  what  family  they  belong  to.  Calicalicvs*  is 
almost  equally  obscure.  Neodrepanis,  one  of  the  most  recent 
discoveries,  seems  to  connect  the  Nectariniidse  with  the  Pacific 
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Depanididse.    Euryceros    is  a  complete  puzzle,  having  be 
placed  with  the  hornbills,  the  starlings,  or  as  a  distinct  fami 
Falculia  is  an  exceedingly  aberrant  form  of  starling,  long  thoug 
to  be  allied  to  Irrisor,  PhUqpitta,  forming  a  distinct  famil 
(Paictidfle),  is  most  remarkable  and  isolated,  perhaps  with  remc 
South  American  affinities.     Lq)to8ama  is  another  extraordina 
form,   connecting   the    cuckoos   with    the    rollers.      Atdom 
Brachypteracias,  and  Gfeobiades,  are  terrestrial  rollers,  with  tl 
form  and  colouring  of  Pitta.    So  many  perfectly  isolated  an 
remarkable  groups  are  certainly  nowhere  else  to  be  found ;  an 
they  fitly  associate  with  the  wonderful  aye-aye   (Chiromys 
the    insectivorous    Centetidse,    and    carnivorous    Cryptoprodi 
among  the  Mammalia.     They  speak  to  us  plainly  of  enormou 
antiquity,  of  long-continued  isolation ;  and  not  less  plainly  o 
a  lost  continent  or  continental  island,  in  which  so  many,  an( 
various,  and  peculiarly   organized  creatures,  could  have  beer 
gradually  developed  in  a  connected  fauna,  of  which  we  have 
here  but  the  fragmentary  remains. 

Fu'te  VL — niitstrating  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Zoology  of  Madagascar, — ^The  lemurs,  which  form  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  zoology  of  Madagascar,  being  com- 
paratively well-known  from  the  numerous  specimens  in  our 
zoological  gardens ;  and  good  figures  of  the  Insectivorous  genera 
not  being  available^  we  have  represented  the  nocturnal  and 
extraordinary  aye-aye  {Chironiys  Toadagascariensis)  to  illustrate 
its  peculiar  and  probably  very  ancient  mammalian  fauna ;  while 
the  river-hogs  in  the  distance  {Potamochosrus  edwardsii)  allied  to 
African  species,  indicate  a  later  immigration  from  the  main- 
land than  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  Mammalia.  .  The 
peculiar  birds  being  far  less  generally  known,  we  have  figured 
three  of  them.  The  largest  is  the  Euryceros  prevosH^  here  classed 
with  the  starlings,  although  its  remarkable  bill  and  other  pecu- 
liarities render  it  probable  that  it  should  form  a  distinct  family. 
Its  colours  are  velvety  black  and  rich  brown  with  the  bill  of  a 
pearly  grey.  The  bird  beneath  (Vanga  curvirostris)  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  Madagascar  shrikes  whose  plumage,  variegated  with 
green-black  and  pure  white  is  very  conspicuous ;  while  that  in 
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the  right  hand  comer  is  the  Leptosoma  discolor,  a  bird  which 
appears  to  be  intermediate  between  such  very  distinct  families 
as  the  cuckoos  and  the  rollers,  and  is  therefore  considered  to 
form  a  family  by  itself.  It  is  a  coppery-green  above  and  nearly 
white  beneath,  with  a  black  bill  and  red  feet  The  fan-shaped 
plant  on  the  left  is  the  traveller's  tree  {Urania  speciosa),  one  of 
the  peculiar  forms  of  vegetation  in  this  marvellous  island. 

Reptiles, — ^These  present  some  very  curious  features,  compara- 
tively few  of  the  African  groups  being  represented,  while  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  Eastern  and  even  of  American 
forms.  Beginning  with  the  snakes,  we  find,  in  the  enormous 
family  of  Colubridse,  none  of  the  African  types ;  but  instead  of 
them  three  genera — Herpetodryas,  Philadryas,  and  Reterodon — 
only  found  elsewhere  in  South  and  North  America.  The 
Psammophidse,  which  are  both  African  and  Indian,  are  repre- 
sented by  a  peculiar  genus,  Mimaphis.  The  Dendrophidse  are 
represented  by  Ahoetvlla,  a  genus  which  is  both  African  and 
American.  The  DryiophidsB,  which  inhabit  all  the  tropics  but 
are  most  developed  in  the  Oriental  r^on,  are  represented  by 
a  peculiar  genus,  Langaha,  The  tropical  Pythonidse  are  repre- 
sented by  another  peculiar  genus,  Sanzinia.  The  Lycodontidse 
and  Viperidse,  so  well  developed  in  Africa,  are  entirely  absent. 

The  lizards  are  no  less  remarkable.  The  Zonuridse,  abun- 
dantly developed  in  Africa,  are  represented  by  one  peculiar 
genus,  Cidgna,  The  wide-spread  Scincidse  by  another  peculiar 
genus,  Pygomeles.  The  African  Sepsidse,  are  represented  by  three 
genera,  two  of  which  are  African,  and  one,  Amphiglosstis,  peculiar. 
The  AcontiadsB  are  represented  by  a  species  of  the  African  genus 
Acontias,  Of  Scincidse  there  is  the  wide-spread  Euprepes.  The 
Sepidse  are  represented  by  the  African  genera  8(^  and  Scelotes, 
The  Geckotidse  are  not  represented  by  any  purely  African 
genera,  but  by  Phyllodactylus,  which  is  American  and  Aus- 
tralian ;  Hemida>ctylu8,  which  is  spread  over  all  the  tropics ;  by 
two  peculiar  genera;  and  by  Uroplatis,  Oeckolepis,  and  Phelsuma, 
confined  to  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  and  the  Andaman  Islands. 
The  Agamidse,  which  are  mostly  Oriental  and  are  represented  in 
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AMca  by  the  single  genus  Agama,  have  here  three  peculiar 
genera,  TrachdoptychuSy  Chalarodon,  and  Haplurus.  Lastly,  the 
American  Iguanidse  are  said  to  be  represented  by  a  species  of  the 
South  American  genus  Oplurvs.  The  classification  of  Beptiles 
is  in  such  an  imsettled  state  that  some  of  these  deterxnitiatiQDS 
of  afiBnities  are  probably  erroneous;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  corrections  which  may  be  required  will  materially  affect  the 
general  bearing  of  the  evidence,  as  indicating  a  remarkable 
amount  of  Oriental  and  American  relationship. 

The  other  groups  are  of  less  interest.  Tortoises  are  repre- 
sented by  two  African  or  wide-spread  genera  of  Testudinidse, 
Testudo  and  Chersma,  and  by  one  peculiar  genus.  Pyxis  ;  and 
there  are  also  two  African  genera  of  Chelydidaj. 

The  Amphibia  are  not  very  well  known.  They  appear  to  be 
confined  to  species  of  the  wide-spread  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
genera — Sylarana,  Polypedates,  and  Bappia  '  (Polypedatidae) ; 
and  PyxicephaliLS  (Hanidse). 

Freshrwaier  Fishes, — These  appear  to  be  at  present  almost 
unknown.  When  carefully  collected  they  will  no  doubt  furnish 
some  important  facts. 

The  Mascarene  Islands. 

The  various  islands  which  surround  Madagascar — ^Bourbon, 
Mauritius,  Bodriguez,  the  Seychelles,  and  the  Comoro  Islands 
— ^all  partake  in  a  considerable  degree  of  its  peculiar  fauna, 
while  having  some  special  features  of  their  own. 

Indigenous  Mammalia  (except  bats)  are  probably  absent  from 
all  these  islands  (except  the  Comoros),  although  Lemur  and  Cen- 
tetes  are  given  as  natives  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  They  have, 
however,  perhaps  been  introduced  from  Madagascar.  Lemur 
mayoUensis,  a  peculiar  species,  is  found  in  the  Comoro  Islands, 
where  a  Madagascar  species  of  Viverra  also  occurs. 

Bourbon  and  Mauritius  may  be  taken  together,  as  they  much 
resemble  each  other.  They  each  possess  species  of  a  peculiar 
genus  of  Campephagidae,  or  caterpillar  shrikes,  Oxyncius;  while 
the  remarkable  Fregiltyms,  belonging  to  the  starling  family, 
inhabits  Bourbon,  if  it  is  not  now  extinct     They  also  have 
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peculiar  species  of  PraiincoUiy  Hypsipetes,  Phedina,  Tchitrea, 
ZosteropSy  Fmtdta,  CoUocalia,  and  Coracapsis  ;  while  Mauritius  has 
a  very  peculiar  form  of  dove  of  the  sub-genus  Trocaxa  ;  an  Alec- 
trtenas,  extinct  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  a  species  of  the 
Oriental  genus  of  panoquets,  PcUceomis.  The  small  and  remote 
island  of  Bodriguez  has  another  Palceomis,  as  well  as  a  pectiliar 
Foudia,  and  a  Drymaca  of  apparently  Indian  affinity. 

Coming  to  the  Seychelle  Islands,  far  to  the  north,  we  find  the 
only  mammal  an  Indian  species  of  bat  (Pteropus  edvnirckii).  Of 
the  twelve  land-birds  all  but  one  are  peculiar  species,  but  all  belong 
to  genera  found  also  in  Madagascar,  except  one — ^a  peculiar  species 
of  PcdoBomis,  This  is  an  Oriental  genus,  but  found  also  in  several 
Mascarene  Islands  and  on  the  African  continent.  A  species  of 
black  parrot  {Coracopm  harklayt)  and  a  weaver  bird  of  peculiar 
tjrpe  (Faudia  seychMarwm)  show,  however,  a  decided  connection 
with  Madagascar.  There  are  also  two  peculiar  pigeons — a  short- 
winged  TurtuT  and  an  Alectrasnaa. 

Most  of  the  birds  of  the  Comoro  Islands  are  Madagascar  spe- 
cies, only  two  being  AMcan.  Five  are  peculiar,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Nectarinia,  Zoster  ops,  Dicrurus,  Foitdia,  and  Aleetrctnas. 

Keptiles  are  scarce.  There  appear  to  be  no  snakes  in  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon,  though  some  A&ican  species  are  said  to  be 
found  in  the  Seychelle  Islands.  Lizards  are  fairly  represented. 
Mauritius  has  Cryptoblepharus,  an  Australian  genus  of  Gymno- 
pthalmidffi;  Hemidadylus  (a  wide-spread  genus);  Percpus 
(Oriental  and  Australian)— both  belonging  to  the  Geckotidse. 
Bourbon  has  Heteropus,  a  Moluccan  and  Australian  genus  of 
Scincidse ;  PJulsuma  (Geckotidse),  and  Cfiameleo,  both  found  also 
in  Madagascar;  as  well  as  Pyxis,  one  of  the  tortoises.  The 
Seychelles  have  Theconyx,  a  peculiar  genus  of  Geckotidse,  and 
Chameleo.  Gigantic  land-tortoises,  which  formerly  inhabited 
most  of  the  Mascarene  Islands,  now  only  survive  in  Aldabra,  a 
small  island  north  of  the  Seychelles.  These  will  be  noticed 
again  further  on.  Amphibia  seem  only  to  be  recorded  from  the 
Seychelles,  where  two  genera  of  tree-frogs  of  the  family  Poly- 
pedatidsB  are  found ;  one  {MegcUixalvs)  peculiar,  the  other 
{Bappid)  found  also  in  Madagascar  and  Africa. 

Vol.  I.— 20 
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The  few  insect  groups  peculiar  to  these  islands  will  be  noted 
when  we  deal  with  the  entomology  of  Madagascar. 

Extinct  fatma  of  the  Mascarene  Islands  and  Madagascar. — Before 
quitting  the  vertebrate  groups,  we  must  notice  the  remarkable 
birds  which  have  become  extinct  in  these  islands  little  more 
than  a  century  ago.    The  most  celebrated  is  the  dodo  of  the 
Mauritius  (JXdus  ineptus),  but  an  allied  genus,  Pezaphaps,  in- 
habited Rodriguez,  and  of  both  of  these  almost  perfect  skeletons 
have  been  recovered.    Other  species  probably  existed  in  Bourbon. 
Bemains  of  two  genera  of  flightless  rails  have  also  been  found, 
Aphanapteryx  and  Erythromachus ;  and  even  a  heron  (Ardea 
megacqpbala)  vrhich  weia  short-winged  and  seldom  flew;  while 
in  Madagaiscar  there  lived    a   gigantic  Struthious    bird,  the 
jEpyomis.     Some  further  details  as  to  these  extinct  forms  will 
be  found  under  the  respective  families,  Dididse,  Ballidae,  and 
iEpyomithidaB,  in  the  fourth  part  of  this  work ;  and  their  bear- 
ing on  the  past  history  of  the  region  will  be  adverted  to  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  chapter.      Dr.  Gunther  has  recently  dis- 
tinguished five  species  of  fossil  tortoises  from  Mauritius  and 
Bodriguez, — all  of  them  quite  different  from  the  living  species 
of  Aldabra. 

Insects, — ^The  butterflies  of  Madagascar  are  not  so  remarkable 
as  some  other  orders  of  insects.  There  seems  to  be  only  one 
peculiar  genus,  Heterapsis  (Satyridae).  The  other  genera  are 
African,  Leptoneura  being  confined  to  Madagascar  and  South 
Africa.  There  are  some  fine  PapUios  of  uncommon  forms.  The 
most  interesting  lepidopterous  insect,  however,  is  the  fine  diurnal 
moth  {Urania),  as  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus  inhabit 
tropical  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

The  Coleoptera  have  been  better  collected,  and  exhibit  some 
very- remarkable  afiinities.  There  is  but  one  peculiar  genus  of 
Cicindelidse,  Pogonostama.,  which  is  allied  to  the  South  American 
genus,  Ctenostoma,  Another  genus,  Peridexia,  is  common  to 
Madagascar  and  South  America.  None  of  the  important  African 
genera  are  represented,  except  Eurymorpha ;  while  Meglaomma 
is  common  to  Madagascar  and  the  Oriental  region. 

In  the  Carabidae  we  have  somewhat  similar  phenomena  on  a 
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wider  scale.  Such  laige  and  important  African  genera  as 
Polyhirma  and  ArUhia,  are  absent ;  but  there  are  four  genera 
in  common  with  South  Africa,  and  two  with  West  Africa ;  while 
three  others  are  as  much  Oriental  as  African.  One  genus, 
IHsiriguSf  is  wholly  Oriental ;  and  another,  SamcUosoma,  Aus- 
tralian. Colpodes,  well  developed  in  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  is 
Oriental  and  South  American.  Of  the  peculiar  genera,  Sphasro^ 
stylishas  South  American  alSSnities;  Microchila,  Oriental;  the 
others  being  related  to  widely  distributed  genera. 

The  Lucanidse  are  few  in  number,  and  all  have  African  affini- 
ties. Madagascar  is  very  rich  in  Cetoniidse,  and  possesses  20 
peculiar  genera.  Bothrorhina,  and  three  other  genera  belonging 
to  the  Ichnostama  group,  have  wholly  African  relations.  Dory- 
scelia  and  Chromaptila  are  no  less  clearly  allied  to  Oriental 
genera.  A  series  of  eight  peculiar  genera  belong  to  the  Schizo- 
rhinidse,  a  family  the  bulk  of  which  are  Australian,  while  there  are 
only  a  few  African  forms.  The  remaining  genera  appear  to  have 
African  affinities,  but  few  of  the  peculiarly  African  genera  are 
represented.    Glyciphana  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region. 

The  Buprestidse  of  Madagascar  consist  mainly  of  one  large 
and  peculiar  genus,  Polybothris,  allied  to  the  almost  cosmopolite 
Fsilqptera.  Most  of  the  other  genera  are  both  Ethiopian  and 
Oriental;  hut  Polycesta  is  mainly  South  American,  and  the 
remarkable  and  isolated  genus  Sponsor  is  confined  to  the 
Mauritius  with  a  species  in  Celebes  and  New  Guinea. 

The  Longicoms  are  numerous  and  interesting,  there  being  no 
less  than  24  peculiar  genera.  Two  of  the  genera  of  Prionidse 
are  very  isolated,  while  a  third,  Closterus,  belongs  to  a  group 
which  is  Malayan  and  American. 

Of  the  Cerambycidse,  Philematium  ranges  to  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies ;  Leptocera  is  only  found  eastward  in  Ceylon  and 
the  New  Hebrides ;  while  Euporua  is  African.  Of  the  peculiar 
genera,  2  are  of  African  type ;  3  belong  to  the  Leptura  group, 
which  are  mostly  Palsearctic  and  Oriental,  with  a  few  in 
South  Africa ;  while  Philocalocera  is  allied  to  a  South  American 
genus. 

Among  the  Lamiidae  there  are  several  wide-ranging  and  7 
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Afriean  genera ;  but  Coptops  is  Oriental,  and  the  Oriental 
Prcumetfui  occurs  in  the  Comoro  Islands.  Among  the  pecniiar 
genera  several  have  African  affinities,  but  TropideTna  belongs  to 
a  group  which  is  Oriental  and  Australian ;  OopHs  is  found  also 
in  the  Pacific  Islands ;  MythergcUes,  Sulemus,  and  Coedonuca,  ase 
allied  to  Malayan  and  American  genera. 

OenercU  Bemarks  on  the  Insect-fauna  of  Madagascar. — ^Taking 
the  insects  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  remarkable  result  that  their 
affinities  are  largely  Oriental,  Australian,  and  South  American: 
while  the  African  element  is   represented   chiefly  by  special 
South  African  or  West  African  forms,  rather  thaA  by  such  as 
are    widely  spread  over    the    Ethiopian    region.^      In    some 
families-Has  Cetoniidse    and    Lamiidae — ^the    African  element 
appears  to  preponderate ;  in  others — as  Cicindelidse — ^the  South 
American  affinity  seems  strongest;   in  Carabidas,  perhaps  the 
Oriental;  while  in  Buprestidse  and  Cerambycidce  the  African 
and  foreign  elements  seem  nearly  balanced.    We  must  not  im- 
pute too  much  importance  to  these  foreign  alliances  among 
insects,  because  we  find  examples  of  them  in  every  country  on 
the  globe.    The  reason  they  aie  so  much  more  pronounced  in 
Madagascar  may  be,  that  during  long  periods  of  time  this  island 
has  served  as  a  refrige  for  groups  that  have  been  dying  out  on 
the  great  continents;  and  that,  owing   to  the  numerous  de- 
ficiencies of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  in  the  series  of  vertebrata 
in  Australia  and  South  America,  the  same  groups  have  often 
been  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  all  these  coimtries  as  well 
as  in  Madagascar.     It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  these  pecu- 
liarities in  the  Malagasy  and  Mascarene  insect-fauna  are  but  ex- 
aggerations of  a  like  phenomenon  on  the  maiolaDd.    Africa  also 
has  niunerous  affinities  with  South  America,  with  the  Malay 
countries,  and  with  Australia ;  but  they  do  not  bear  anything  like 
so  large  a  proportion  to  the  whole  fauna,  and  do  not,  therefor^ 
attract  so  much  attention.    The  special  conditions  of  existence 
and  the  long-continued  isolation  of  Madagascar,  will  account  for 
much  of  this  difference  ;  and  it  will  evidently  not  be  necessaiy 

^  There  are  also  some  special  resemblances  between  the  plants  of  Msd^ 
gascar  and  Sonth  Africa,  according  to  Dr.  Kirk. 
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to  introduce,  as  some  writers  are  disposed  to  do,  a  special  land 
connection  or  near  approach  between  Madagascar  and  all  these 
<x>untrie8,  independently  of  Africa;  except  perhaps  in  the  case 
of  the  Malay  Islands,  as  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

Land-shells. — Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  all 
rich  in  land-shells.  The  genera  of  Helicidse  are  Viirina,  Helix, 
AcAcUina,  Colvmna  (peculiar  to  Madagascar  and  West  Africa), 
BtUiminuSf  Cumella  (chiefly  Oriental  and  South  American,  but 
not  African),  Pvpa,  ^reptdxis,  and  Suednea.  Among  the  Oper- 
culata  we  have  TruncateUa  (widely  scattered,  but  not  African)  ; 
Cydotus  (South  American,  Oriental,  and  South  African)  ;  Cydo- 
phoTus  (mostly  Oriental,  with  a  few  South  African)  ;  Leptopoma 
(Oriental);  MegaUmuLstoma  (Malayan  and  South  American); 
Lithidian  (peculiar  to  Madagascar,  Socotra,  and  South- West 
Arabia) ;  Otapama  (with  the  same  range,  but  extending  to  West 
India  and  New  Ireland) ;  Cydostomus  (widely  spread  but  not 
African)  ;  and  Omphaiotropis  (wholly  Oriental  and  Australian). 
We  thus  find  the  same  general  features  reproduced  in  the  land- 
shells  as  in  the  insects,  and  the  same  remarks  will  to  a  great 
extent  apply  to  both.  The  classification  of  the  former  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  so  satisfactory,  and  we  have  no  extensive 
and  accurate  general  catalogues  of  shells,  like  those  of  Lepi- 
doptera  and  Coleoptera,  which  have  furnished  us  with  such 
valuable  materials  for  the  comparison  of  the  several  faunas. 

On  the  probable  Past  History  of  the  Ethiopian  Region, 

Perhaps  none  of  the  great  zoological  regions  of  the  earth 
present  us  with  problems  of  greater  difficulty  or  higher 
interest  than  the  Ethiopian.  We  find  in  it  the  evidence  of 
several  distinct  and  successive  faunas,  now  intermingled ;  and  it 
is  very  difficult,  with  our  present  imperfect  knowledge,  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  how  and  when  the  several  changes 
occurred.  There  are,  however,  a  few  points  which  seem  suffi- 
ciently clear,  and  these  afford  us  a  secure .  foundation  in  our 
endeavour  to  comprehend  the  rest 

Let  us  then  consider  what  are  the  main  facts  we  have  to 
account  for. — ^1.  In  Continental  Africa,  more  especially  in  the  south 
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f/ia«i  iit  liA'ija  ac£«i  W^j^;r7ii  AfML  ^.  Bzi  ve  aihD  ikire  •&  use 
Xi^  ^'/^^ifT:^  fA  9k  latmber  of  grcicpf  wiici  altfwmn  zm  ibe  ase^*- 
uujmA  fyrjsstry^  iB!af:h  as  de^er,  beazs,  n^iitkai,  szkd  trot  p^ ;  ^viiie 
tst.u^\M  ziA  ^piSJ^'—4ija:if^i^!n^i^  of  the  desat  repons  j&s  to 
tJj^r  jy>rth  'A  li^  Ei:J'^>j4aat — «re  eqijalhr  'wanting.  -L  doe  is 
^  wf/fMi^ul  uuhj  of  tjpe  and  vant  of  specuIiiT  in  fix  tmsl 
mtsA  fA  f/tif  £n^  hn}>'T^^f/a  exteodmg  from  Ses^egal  across  to  tbe 
4is^  /y^aM,  a]:Ad  ir/atliward  to  tbe  Zambezi;  vhik  West  Afiacaaod 
>y/ath  Afiv;a  each  abound  in  peculiar  types.  5.  We  bare  tbe 
^ztraordixu^ry  Csaina  of  ^(adagascar  to  account  for,  whb  its 
evi/krii  r/ij^in  d^vation  from  Afiica,  yet  wanting  all  the  laiger 
ari/l  h'l^iKT  African  T^nns ;  iU  resemblances  to  Ifalaja  and  to 
)v/fjth  Arnica;  and  its  wonderful  assemblage  of  altogether 
I^;uliar  types. 

Ififre  we  find  a  secure  starting-point,  for  we  are  sure  that 
Ma/la;(a>K;aT  mui^  have  been  separated  from  Africa  bef<xe  the 
HHHtiUihhi^f:  of  large  animals  enumerated  above,  had  entered 
it,  Xow^  it  is  a  suggestive  fact,  that  all  these  belong  to  types 
which  atxiunded  in  Europe  and  India  about  the  Miocene  period. 
It  is  also  known,  from  tbe  prevalence  of  Tertiary  deposits  over 
the  Baliara  and  much  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Northern  India, 
ttiat  during  early  Tertiary  times  a  continuous  sea  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  the  British  Isles  completely  cut  off  all  land  com- 
munication between  Central  and  Southern  Africa  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  great  continent  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  on  the 
other.  When  Africa  was  thus  isolated,  its  fauna  probably  had  a 
character  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  South  America  at  the 
same  period.  Most  of  the  higher  types  of  mammalian  life  were 
absent,  while  lemurs,  Edentates,  and  Insectivora  took  their  place. 
At  this  period  Madagascar  was  no  doubt  united  with  Africa, 
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and  helped  to  forma  great  southern  continent  which  must  at  one 
time  have  extended  eastward  as  fiEir  as  Southern  India  and 
Ceylon ;  and  over  the  whole  of  this  the  lemurine  type  no  doubt 
prevailed. 

During  some  portion  of  this  period,  South  Temperate  Africa 
must  have  had  a  much  greater  extension,  perhaps  indicated  by 
the  numerous  shoals  and  rocks  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  by  the  Crozets  and  Kerguelen  Islands 
further  to  the  south-east.  This  would  have  afforded  means  for 
that  interconmiunion  with  Western  Australia  which  is  so  clearly 
marked  in  the  flora,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  the  insects  of  the 
two  countries ;  and  some  such  extension  is  absolutely  required 
for  the  development  of  that  wonderfully  rich  and  peculiar 
temperate  flora  and  fauna,  which,  now  crowded  into  a  narrow 
territory,  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  the  organic  world. 

During  this  early  period,  when  the  great  southern  continents 
— South  America^  Africa,  and  Australia — ^were  equally  free  from 
the  incursions  of  the  destructive  felines  of  the  north,  the 
Struthious  or  ostrich  type  of  birds  was  probably  developed  into 
its  existing  forms.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that 
these  three  continents  were  at  any  time  imited,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  distribution  of  these  great  terrestrial  birds ;  as 
this  may  have  arisen  by  at  least  two  other  easily  conceiv- 
able modes.  The  ancestral  Struthious  type  may,  like  the 
Marsupial,  have  once  spread  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  globe ; 
but  as  higher  forms,  especially  of  Carnivora,  became  developed, 
it  would  be  exterminated  everywhere  but  in  those  regions 
where  it  was  free  from  their  attack&  In  each  of  these  it  would 
develope  into  special  forms  adapted  to  surrounding  conditions;  and 
the  laige  size,  great  strength,  and  excessive  speed  of  the  ostrich, 
may  have  been  a  comparatively  late  development  caused  by  its 
exposure  to  the  attacks  of  enemies  which  rendered  such  modi- 
fication necessary.  This  seems  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  distribution  of  Struthious  birds,  and  it  is  rendered  almost 
certain  by  the  discovery  of  remains  of  this  order  in  Europe  v  in 
Eocene  deposits,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  an  ostrich  among  the 
fosdils  of  the  Siwalik  hills ;  but  it  is  just  possible,  also,  th^t  the 
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ancestral  type  may  have  been  a  bird  capable  of  flight,  and  that 
it  spread  from  one  of  the  three  southern  continents  to  the  others 
at  the  period  of  their  near  approach,  and  more  or  less  completely 
lost  the  power  of  flight  owing  to  the  long  continued  absence 
of  enemies. 

During  the  period  we  have  been  considering,  the  ancestors  of 
existing  apes  and  monkeys  flourished  (as  we  have  seen  in 
Chapter  VL)  along  the  whole  southern  shores  of  the  old  Pake- 
arctic  continent;  and  it  seems  likely  that  they  first  entered 
AMca  by  means  of  a  land  connection  indicated  by  the  extensive 
and  lofty  plateaus  of  the  Sahara,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Tunis 
and  reaching  to  a  little  north-west  of  Lake  Tchad;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  type  may  have  entered.  This 
will  account  for  the  curious  similarity  between  the  higher  founas 
of  West  Africa  and  the  Indo-Malay  sub-region,  for  owing  to  the 
present  distribution  of  land  and  sea  and  the  narrowing  of  the 
tropical  zone  since  Miocene  times,  these  are  now  the  only 
lowland,  equatorial,  forest-clad  coimtries,  which  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  southern  shores  of  the  old  Pala&arctic  continent  at 
the  time  of  its  greatest  luxuriance  and  development  This 
western  connection  did  not  probably  last  long,  the  jimction  that 
led  to  the  greatest  incursion  of  new  forms,  and  the  complete 
change  in  the  character  of  the  African  fauna,  having  apparently 
been  effected  by  way  of  Syria  and  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  at 
a  somewhat  later  date.  By  this  route  the  old  South-Palaeaictic 
fauna,  indicated  by  the  fossils  of  Pikermi  and  the  Siwalik  Hills, 
poured  into  Africa;  and  finding  there  a  new  and  favourable 
country,  almost  wholly  unoccupied  by  large  Mammalia,  increased 
to  an  enormous  extent,  developed  into  new  forms,  and  finally 
overran  the  whole  continent. 

Before  this  occurred,  however,  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  geography  of  Africa.  It  had  gradually  diminished  on  the 
south  and  east;  Madagascar  had  been  left  isolated;  while  a 
number  of  small  islands,  banks,  and  coral  reefs  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  alone  remained  to  indicate  the  position  of  a  once  extensive 
equatorial  land.  The  Mascarene  Islands  appear  to  represent 
the  portion  which  separated  earliest,  before  any  camivora  bad 
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reached  the  country;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  total 
exemption  from  danger,  that  several  groups  of  birds  altogether 
incapable  of  flight  became  developed  here,  culminating  in  £he 
huge  and  unwieldy  Dodo,  and  the  more  active  Aphanapteryx. 
To  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed  the  development,  in  these 
islands,  of  gigantic  land-tortoises,  far  surpassing  any  others  now 
living  on  the  globe.  They  appear  to  have  formerly  inhabited 
Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Eodriguez,  and  perhaps  all  the 
other  Mascarene  islands,  but  having  been  recklessly  destroyed, 
now  only  survive  in  the  small  uninhabited  Aldabra  islands 
north  of  the  Seychelle  group.  The  largest  living  specimen 
(5^  feet  long)  is  now  in  our  Zoological  Gardens.  The  only 
other  place  where  equally  large  tortoises  (of  an  allied  species) 
are  found,  is  the  Galapagos  islands,  where  they  were  equally  free 
from  enemies  till  civilized  mau  came  upon  the  scene ;  who,  partly 
by  using  them  for  food,  partly  by  the  introduction  of  pigs,  which 
destroy  the  eggs,  has  greatly  diminished  their  numbers  and 
size,  and  wiU  probably  soon  wholly  exterminate  them.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  ascertained  by  Dr.  Gunther,  that  the  tortoises  of 
the  Gkdapagos  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  extinct  tortoises  of 
Mauritius  than  is  the  living  tortoise  of  Aldabra.  This  would 
imply  that  several  distinct  groups  or  sub-genera  of  Testvdo  hav^ 
had  a  wide  range  over  the  globe,  and  that  some  of  each  have 
survived  in  very  distant  localities.  This  is  rendered  quite  con- 
ceivable by  the  known  antiquity  of  the  genus  Testvdo,  which 
dates  back  to  at  least  the  Eocene  formation  (in  North  America) 
with  very  little  change  of  form.  These  sluggish  reptiles,  so 
long-lived  and  so  tenacious  of  life,  may  have  remained  un- 
changed, while  every  higher  animal  type  around  them  has 
become  extinct  and  been  replaced  by  very  different  forms ;  as 
in  the  case  of  the  living  Emys  tectum,  which  is  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  strange  Siwalik  fauna  of  the  Miocene  epoch.  The  ascer- 
tained history  of  the  genus  and  the  group,  thus  affords  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  close  affinity  of  the  gigantic  tortoises 
of  Mauritius  and  the  Galapagos. 

The  great  island  of  Madagascar  seems  to  have  remained  longer 
united  with  Africa,  till  some  of  the  smaller  and  more  active 
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camivora  had  reached  it;  and  we  consequeutly  find  there,  no 
wholly  terrestrial  form  of  hird  but  the  gigantic  and  powerful 
jEpyomis,  well  able  to  defend  itself  against  such  enemies.  As 
already  intimated,  we  refer  the  South  American  element  in 
Madagascar,  not  to  any  special  connection  of  the  two  countries 
independently .  of  Africa,  but  to  the  preservation  there  of  a 
nimiber  of  forms,,  some  derived  from  America  through  Africa, 
others  of  once  almost  cosmopolitan  range,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
severer  competition,  have  become  extinct  on  the  African  con- 
tinent, while  they  have  continued  to  exist  imder  modified  forms 
in  the  two  other  countries. 

The  depths  of  all  the  great  oceans  are  now  known  to  be  so 
profound,  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  elevation  of  their  beds 
above  the  surface  without  some  corresponding  depression  else- 
where.   And  if,  as  is  probable,  these  opposite  motions  of  the 
earth's  crust  usually  take  place  in  parallel  bands,  and  are  to 
some  extent  dependent  on  each  other,  an  elevation  of  the  sea 
bed  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  the  submei^nce  of  large  tracts 
of  existing  continents;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  to  occur  on 
account  of  the  great  disproportion  that  we  have  seen  exists 
between  the  mean  height  of  the  land  and  the  mean  depth  of  the 
ocean.    Keeping  this  principle  in  view,  we  may,  with  some 
probability,  suggest  the  successive  stages  by  which  the  Ethiopian 
i*egion  assumed  its  present  form,  and  acquired  the   striking 
peculiarities  that  characterise  its  several  sub-regions.     During 
the  early  period,  when  the  rich  and  varied  temperate  flora  of  the 
Cape,  and  its  hardly  less  peculiar  forms  of  insects  and  of  low  type 
mammalia,  were  in  process  of  development  in  an  extensive 
south  temperate  land,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  whole  of 
the  east  and  much  of  the  north  of  Africa  was  deep  sea.     At  a 
later  period,  when  this  continent  sank  towards  the  south  and 
east,  the  elevation  may  have  occurred  which  connected  Mada- 
gascar with  Ceylon ;  and  only  at  a  still  later  epoch,  when  the 
Indian  Ocean  had  again  been  formed,  did  central,  eastern,  and 
northern  A.frica  gradually  rise  above  the  ocean,  and  effect  a 
connection  with  the  great  northern  continent  by  way  of  Abys- 
sinia and  Arabia.    And  if  this  last  change  took  place  with 
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tolerable  rapidity,  or  if  the  elevatory  force  acted  from  the  north 
towards  the  south,  there  would  be  a  new  and  unoccupied 
territory  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  immigrants  from  the 
north,  together  with  a  few  &om  the  south  and  west  The  more 
highly -organized  types  from  the  great  northern  continent,  how- 
ever, would  inevitably  prevail;  and  we  should  thus  have 
explained  the  curious  uniformity  in  the  fauna  of  so  laige  an 
area,  tether  with  the  absence  from  it  of  those  peculiar 
Ethiopian  types  which  so  abundantly  characterise  the  other 
three  sub-regions. 

We  may  now  perhaps  see  the  reason  of  the  singular  absence  from 
tropical  Africa  of  deer  and  bears ;  for  these  are  both  groups 
which  live  in  fertile  or  well-wooded  countries,  whereas  the  line 
of  immigration  fr*om  Europe  to  Africa  was  probably  always,  as 
now,  to  a  great  extent  a  dry  and  desert  tracts  suited  to  antelopes 
and  large  felines,  but  almost  impassable  to  deer  and  bears.  We 
find,  too,  that  whereas  remains  of  antelopes  and  giraffes  abound 
in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Greece,  there  were  no  deer  (which 
are  perhaps  a  somewhat  later  development) ;  neither  were  there 
any  bears,  but  numerous  forms  of  Felidae,  Viverridse,  Mustelidie, 
and  ancestral  forms  of  Eycena,  exactly  suited  to  be  the 
progenitors  of  the  most  prevalent  types  of  modem  African 
Zoology. 

There  appears  to  have  been  one  other  change  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  Africa  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  that  requires  notice. 
The  rather  numerous  cases  of  close  similarity  in  the  insect 
forms  of  tropical  Africa  and  America,  seem  to  indicate  some 
better  means  of  transmission,  at  a  not  very  remote  epoch,  than 
now  exists.  The  vast  depth  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  absence  of 
any  corresponding  likeness  in  the  vertebrate  fauna,  entirely 
negative  the  idea  of  any  union  between  the  two  countries ; 
but  a  moderate  extension  of  their  shores  towards  each  other  is 
not  improbable,  and  this,  with  large  islands  in  the  place  of  the 
Cape  Verd  group,  St.  Paul's  Bocks,  and  Fernando  Noronha,  to 
afford  resting  places  in  the  Atlantic,  would  probably  suffice  to 
explain  the  amount  of  similarity  that  actually  exists. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geology  and  palaeontology  of  Africa 
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being  so  scanty,  it  wonld  be  improdent  to  attempt  any  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  existing  fisiana. 
The  sketch  now  given  is,  it  is  believed,  founded  on  a  sufficient 
basis^  of  facts  to  render  it  not  only  a  possible  but  a  probable 
account  of  what  took  place ;  and  it  is  something  gained  to  be 
able  to  show,  that  a  laige  portion  of  the  peculiarities  and 
anomalies  of  so  remarkable  a  fieiuna  as  that  of  the  Ethiopian 
region,  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  series  of  changes  of  physical 
geography  during  the  tertiary  epoch,  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered extreme,  or  in  any  way  unlikely  to  have  occurred. 
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TABLES  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  drawing  up  these  tables  showing  the  distribution  of  various 
classes  of  animals  in  the  Ethiopian  B^on,  the  following  sources 
of  information  have  been  chiefly  relied  on,  in  addition  to  the 
general  treatises,  monographs,  and  catalogues,  used  for  the  Fourth 
Part  of  this  work : — 

Mammalia, — Blanford's  Abyssinia  ;  Peters's  Mozambique  ; 
Heuglin  and  Schweinforth  for  North  East  Africa ;  Grandidier 
Schl^l,  &a,  for  Madagascar;  the  local  lists  given  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray;  numerous  papers  by  Fraser,  Gray,  Kirk, 
Mivart,  Peters,  Sclater,  and  Speke ;  and  a  MS.  list  of  Bovidse 
from  Sir  Victor  Brooka 

Birds.— Ymaoh  and  Hartlaub  for  East  Africa;  Heuglin  for 
North-East  Afirica;  Blanford  for  Abyssinia;  Layard  for  South 
Africa ;  Hartlaub  for  West  Africa ;  Dohm  for  Princes  Island ; 
Andersson  for  Damaraland ;  and  papers  by  Gumey,  Hartlaub, 
Kirk,  Newton,  Peters,  Sharpe,  Sclater,  Schlegel,  and  Pollen ; 
and  a  MS.  list  of  Madagascar  Birds  from  Mr.  Sharpe. 
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TABLE  L 
FAMILIES  OF  ANIMALS  INHABITINQ  THE  ETHIOPIAN  REGION 

Explanation. 

Names  in  Ualica  show  fiEunilies  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  inclosed  thos  ( )  barely  enter  the  region,  and  are  not  considered  properij 

to  belong  to  it 
Numbers  are  not  consecutive,  hut  correspond  to  those  in  Part  lY. 


Order  and  Family. 


MAMMALIA. 
Pbimatxs. 

1.  Simiids 

2.  Semnopithecids 

3.  Cynopithecids 
6.   liemurids     ... 

8.  Chiramyida  ... 

Cheiboptera. 

9.  Pteropids 

11.  IHiinolophidae 

12.  YespertuionidiB 

13.  Noctilionids... 

Insectiyora. 

15.  Macroscelidids 
17.  Erinaceidfe  ... 
IS.  Centetidce      ... 

19.  PotamogalidcB 

20.  Chrysochhridx 

22.  Soricids 

CARNn'ORA. 

23.  Felid®   

24.  CrypioproctidcR 
26.  ViverridiB 

26.  ProUlidaa      ... 

27.  HyienidsB 

28.  Canids 

29.  Mostelids  ... 
33.  OtarudBB 

Cbtacea. 
86  to  41 

SiRBNIA. 

42.  Manatid® 


Bub-regiona. 


i 

< 


Unoulata. 
43.  EqnidBB  ... 


^ 


ii 


Baoge  beyond  the  Region. 


Oriental 

Oriental 

Oriental,  Palsarctic 

Oriental 


.Oriental,  Australian 
The  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Cosmopolite 
All  Tropical  regions 


South  Palaearctic 
Palearctic,  Oriental 
Greater  Antilles 


All  regions  but  Australian  and  Neotropical 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Oriental,  S.  Palsarctic 

S.  Palsearctic,  India 
Almost  cosmopolite 
All  regions  but  Australian 
All  temperate  regions 

Oceanic 

Neotropical,  Oriental,  Australian 

Pdsarctic 
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Order  and  Funily. 


45.  Rhinooerotidffi 

46.  ffippopotamidof 

47.  Suicue    

49.  TragolidaB     ... 

51.  CamelopardidcB 

52.  BovidaB 

PaOBOSCIDEA. 

53.  ElephantidflB ... 

Htracoidea. 

54.  HyracidiB 

RODENTIA. 

55.  Murids 

56.  SpalacidiB 

57.  Dipodids 

58.  Myoxidffi 

61.  Scinridffi 

64.  Octodontida ... 

65.  Echimyidffi  ... 
67.  Hystricida  ... 
70.  LeporidaB 

Edentata. 

72.  Manidids 

74.  OryeUrofodida 

BIRDS. 

PAS8EBE8. 

1.  Tnididse 

2.  Sylviida 

8.  limaliida? 

5.  Cinclidse? 

6.  Tro^lodytid® 

9.  Sittidffi 

10.  Paride 

13.  Pycnonotids... 

14.  Oriolids 

15.  Campephagidse 

16.  Dicnindie 

17.  Muflcicapids... 

19.  LaniidsB 

20.  Corfidae 

23.  Nectariniids... 

24.  Dicieids 

80.  Himndinids... 

88.  Fringillids    ... 

34.  Ploceids 

85.  Stumids 

87.  Alaudids 


Sab-regions. 


^1 


^4 


i 


Baoge  beyond  the  Region. 


Oriental 

Cosmopolits ;  ezcL  Australia 
Oriental 

All  regions  but  Neotrop.  and  Anstralian 


Oriental 


Syria 


Cosmopolite ;  excl.  Oceania 

Palearctic,  Oriental 

Palearctic,  Nearctic 

Palsearctic 

All  rc|^ons  bnt  Australian 

N.  Africa,  Neotropical 

Neotropical 

S.  Palsearctic,  Oriental 

All  regions  but  Anstralian 


Oriental 


Almost  Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Oriental,  Australian 

Widely  scattered 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Palaarctic,  Oriental,  Australian 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Oriental 

Oriental,  Australian 

Oriental,  Australian 

Oriental,  Australian 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

The  Eastern  hemisphere  and  North  America 

Cosmopolite 

Oriental,  Australian 

Oriental,  Australian 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite,  except  Anstralian  region 

Oriental,  Australian 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

Eastern  Hemisphere  and  North  America 
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Order  and  Funfly. 


• ••  ••• 


88.  Motacillidn 

47.  Pittida  ... 

48.  PaicUdm 

PlOABLS. 

51.  Picidfle 

62.  Yongids 

58.  Indicatorids ... 

64.  Megalffimidffi... 

56.  MtuophagidcB 

57.  ColiidcB 

58.  Caculidse 

59.  Leptosomidas ... 

62.  Coraciidie 

63.  Heropids 

66.  Trogonidse  ... 

67.  Alcedinids  ... 

68.  Bucerotidffi  ... 

69.  Upupidfe 

70.  IrriioridcB  ... 
78.  CapriiDulgidn 
74.  CypaeUdBd 

PSITTAOI. 

78.  Palseomithids 
81.  Psittacida     ... 

GOLUMBA. 

84.  ColombidBB    ... 

85.  DididoB 

Galling. 

86.  Pterodids  ... 

87.  Tetraonids  ... 

88.  PhasianidsB  ... 

89.  Tnmicidffi  ... 

AoOIFfTRBS. 

94.  Vulturida     ... 

95.  Falconids 

96.  SerpentariidcB 

97.  PandionidiB  ... 

98.  StrigidaB 

Qralla. 

99.  RallidiB 

100.  ScolopacidflB... 

103.  ParridaB 

104.  Olareolids  ... 

105.  Charadriidffi 


Bnb-r^ona. 


^1 


ii 


Baoge  beyond  the  BcgioQ. 


The  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Oriental,  Australian 


Cosmopolite,  excL  Australian  region 

Palffiarctic 

Oriental 

Oriental,  Neotropical 


Cosmopolite 

Oriental,  Australian 

Oriental,  Australian 

Oriental,  Neotropical 

Cosmopolite 

Oriental  and  to  N.  Guinea 

PalsBarctic,  Oriental 


Cosmopolite 
Almost  Cosmopolite 


Oriental 
Neotropical 


Cosmopolite 
(Extinct) 


Palsearctic,  Oriental 
Eastern  Hemisphere  and  N.  America 
Old  World  and  N.  America 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 


All  the  continents  but  Australia 
Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Tropical 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

Cosmopolite 
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Snb-regiona. 

Oid0r  and  I^Rinily. 

II 

< 

^i 

^i 

Bange  lioyoDd  the  Region. 

H 

m 

106.  OtididiR^       ... 

• 
Eastern  Hemisphere 

107.  Grnids 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Neotropical 

113.  Ardeide       ... 

— 

Cosmopolite 

114.  Plataleids   ... 

— 

— 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

115.  Ciconiidffi    ... 

— 

Almost  Cosmonolite 
Oriental  and  Neotropical 

117.  PhoBnicopteridffi 

— 

— 

Anssbbs. 

118.  Anatidai 

_ 

.— 

.^_ 

Cosmopolite 

119.  Lands 

— 

Cosmopolite 

120.  Procellariidae 

— 

— 

(^mopolite 

121.  Pelecanidae  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

122.  Spheniscids 

Sonth  temperate  r^ons 

124.  Podicipids    .. 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

126.  Strathionidffi 

Temperate  S.  America 

131.  jEpyomithidcB 

— 

(Extinct) 

REPTILTA. 

Ophidia. 

1.  Typhlopids  ... 
5.  Caiamariidn  ... 

— 

All  regions  bnt  Nearctic 

— 

— 

— 

Warms  parts  of  all  r^ons 

7.  Ck>labride     ... 

— 

Almost  Cosmopolite 
Oriental,  and  all  other  regions 

8.  Homalopsidse 

9.  Psammophidffi 

— 

Oriental  and  S.  Palsearctic 

10.  ^aehiodofUidce 

11.  Dendrophidffi 

— 

— 

Oriental,  Australian,  Neotropical 

12.  DryioDbids  ... 

13.  Dipsaoidae     ... 

— 

Oriental,  Neotropical 

Oriental,  Anstrauan,  Neotropical 

— 

— 

15.  Lycodontids... 

— 

Oriental 

17.  Pythonidae    ... 

18.  Erycidffi  

"^— 

All  tropical  radons 
Oriental,  S.  P^searctic 

20.  Elapids   

— 

— 

Tropical  regions,  S.  U.  States  and  Japan 

21.  Dendraspididce 

— 

22.  Airadaspididx 

— 

• 

23.  Uydrophids ... 
25.  YiperiOflB 

Oriental,  Australian,  Panama 

— 

— 

— 

Oriental,  Pabearctic 

Lacsbtitja. 

28.  AmphisbenidsB 

— 

— 

S.  Europe,  Neotropical 

29.  Lepidosternide 

— 

N.  America 

30.  Varanids 

— 

— 

Warm  parts  of  £.  Hemisphere 

33.  Lacertids      ... 

— 

— 

All  continents  but  America 

84.  Zonorida 

— 

All  America,  N.  India,  S.  Europe 

40.  CKanuaauridiz 

41.  Gymnopthal-  ) 
midffi....    { 

— 

— 

Paltearctio,  Australian,  Netropical 

45.  SeinddiB 

— 

— 

—~ 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

47.  SepidsB   

— 

— 

— 

— 

South  Pakearctic 

48.  AcontiadsB     ... 

• 

_- 

— 

Ceylon  and  Moluccas. 

49.  CtockotidBB     ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Almost  cosmopolite 
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Older  and  Funilj. 


Sab-regions. 


i 


51.  Agamidift 

52.  Gnanueleonids 

Crogodilia. 

55.  CrocodilidaB  ... 

Chelonia. 

57.  TestudinidflB  ... 

58.  Chelydidffi     ... 

59.  Trionychidn ... 

60.  Chelouiids    ... 

AMPHIBIA 

PSEUDOPHIDIA. 

1.  Cfleciliadffi 

Anoura. 

7.  PhryniacidflB  ... 

9.  Bufonids 

11.  EngystomidflB.. 
14.  AlytidsB 

17.  Polypedatidte 

18.  RaniasB 

19.  DiscogloflsidflB 
21.  DaUyUikridx 

FISHES  (FRESH- 
WATER). 

ACANTHOFTERYOII. 

3.  Pfcrcidss 

12.  Scienids 

35.  Labyrinthici . . . 
38.  Mugillidse 
52.  ChromidsB     ... 

Physostomi. 

59.  Silnrids 

60.  CharacinidsB  ... 

68.  Mormyndx  ... 

69.  OymnarchidoR 
73.  CyprinodontidflB 
75.  CyprinidfiB    ... 
78.  (mieoglossids 
82.  Notopteiida  ... 

Ganoidel 

92.  Sirenoidei 

94.  PolypUrida  ... 


11 


Range  beyond  tlie  Region. 


Oriental,  Australian,  S.  Paliearctic 
Oriental,  S.  Pal^arctic 


Oriental,  Neotropical 


All  continents  but  Australia 
Australia,  S.  America 
Oriental,  Japan,  E.  United  States 
Marine 


Oriental,  Neotropical 

Neotropical,  Australia,  Java 
All  regions  but  Australian 
All  regions  but  PaUearctic 
All  regions  but  Oriental 
All  the  regions 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
All  regions  but  Nearctic 


All  regions  but  Australian 
All  regions  but  Australian 
Oriental,  Moluccas 
Australian,  Neotropical 
Oriental,  Neotropical 


All  warm  regions 
Neotropical 


Palsarctic,  Oriental,  American 
Absent  from  Australia  and  S.  America 
All  tropical  r^ons 
Oriental 


Neotropical,  Australian 


THE  ETHIOPIAN  BEGION. 


Ordorudntmltj. 

H 

M 

M 

0 

B>ng>  btrood  tlM  Btglon. 

INSECTS.       LEPI- 

DOPTERA  (PABT). 

DlDlWI  (BlfTTSB- 

run). 

1.  Duuud«        ... 

2.  Satpidtt        ... 

S.  mrnaiida    ... 

OriontJ,  MolnccM 

S    Acneidn 

All  tropical  regiom. 

9.   lAyfiieida    ... 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Connopolite 

Absent  from  AiutralU  only 

Absent  froiti  Atutralia  uid  Nearcdc  region 

10.   NemeobiiiLa  .. 

IS.   Lvcamito      ... 

1*.   Kflrida 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Coamopolite 

Sphkoidba. 

17.  Zyg«nid»     ... 
20.   trraniidEB       ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Coitnopolito 
Anrttdian,  Orisntal 

All  tropic*]  Kffont 

32.  .AgeriidB       ... 
23.  sfejidK     ... 

~ 

- 

- 

= 

CoMDopolile 
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TABLE   U. 

UST  OF  GENERA   OF  TERRESTRIAL  MAMMALIA  AND  BIRDS 
INHABITING  THE  ETHIOPIAN  REGION 

Explanation. 

Names  in  Ualics  show  genera  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  inclosed  thus  (...)  show  genera  which  just  enter  the  region,  bat  are  not  coiuidezed 

properly  to  belong  to  it 
Genera  which  ondoaotedly  belong  to  the  r^ion  are  numbered  oonsecntlTely. 


Order,  Funily,  and 
Oenus. 

Range  within  the  Regioo. 

BaogB  beyond  the  Begioo. 

PRIMATES. 

SiMTIDJB. 

1.  Troglod}fUs     ... 

2 

W.     Africa   to  Western    Nile 
Sources 

Skmnopithkcidjb. 

2.  ColobuB    

11 

Abyssinia  to  West  Africa 

Ctkopithecibji. 

• 

8.  MytopUkeeua  ... 

1 

West  Africa 

4.  CercopUhecm  ... 

24 

Tropical  Africa 

5.  Ceroicebus 

5 

West  Africa 

6.  TheropUheciu'.,, 

2 

North-east  Africa,  Arabia, 

Palestine 

7.  Cynocephalut ... 

10 

Nubia    to    Cape,    W.    Africa, 
Arabia 

(Sub-Order) 

LEMUROIDEA. 

LSMURIDJl. 

8.  Ifidris      

6 

Madagascar 

9.  Lemur     

15 

Madagascar 

10.  Hapalemur     ... 

2 

Madagascar 

11.  Microcebtu 

4 

Madagascar 

12.  ChirogcUtUB     ... 

5 

Madagascar 

18.  Ltpilemur 

2 

Madagascar 

14.  Perodietieua    ... 

1 

Sierra  Leone 

16.  Ardocebua 

1 

Old  Calabar 

16.  Oalago     

14 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Chibomtida 

17.  Ohiromys 

1 

CHIROFrKRA. 

Ptbbopida 

18.  Pteropus 

7 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

TropicsofEastemHemtf' 

phero 
Oriental,Austio-lIilA7*i^ 

19.  Xantharpya    ... 

1 

All  Africa 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


^j 


CO 


20.  Cynoptems     ... 

21.  Epomophortu  ... 

22.  EypsigmUhus ,., 

Rhinolofhidjb. 
28.  Bhinolophns  ... 

2i,  MaeronyeUrys,.. 

25.  Phyllorhina    ... 

26.  Aaellia     

27.  Megadenna     ... 

28.  Nycteris 

Yesfebtilionida. 

29.  Vespertilio 

80.  Kenyoola 

81.  Miniopteris     ... 

82.  NycUcejus 
88.  Taphozous 

NocriLiONiDA 

84.  Nyctinoinus    ... 

85.  Molossns 

INSECTIVORA. 
Macbosoelidida. 

86.  Maeroseelidea  ... 

87.  PetrodromuB 

88.  Bhynchoeyon  ... 

Ebinaceidji. 

89.  Erinacens 

Centetida. 

40.  CenteUs    

41.  HemieenUtes    ... 

42.  EriculuB 

48.  Oryzoridea 

44.  Eekmopa 

POTAMOOAUDJI. 

45.  PotamogdU     ... 

Chbysoohlobidji. 

46.  ChrytocMoria  ... 

SOBIOIDJI. 

47.  8oi6X       • 


1 
6 
1 


6 

1 
4 


Range  within  the  Region. 


1 
8 


14 
1 
1 
7 
2 


1 
8 


Tropical  Africa 

Tropical  Africa  and  Abyssinia 

W.Africa 


Africa  and  Madagascar 

W.Africa 
Tropical  Africa 

Nubia 

Sen^^,  Upper  Nile 
All  Africa 


Africa  and  Madagascar 
S.  Africa 
S.  Africa 
lYopical  Africa 
Africa  and  Madagascar 


Madagascar 
Africa,  Bonrbon 


2 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
1 
8 


8 


15 


South  and  East  Africa 

Mozambique 

Mozambique 


Gen.  and  South  Africa 


Madagascar  and  Mauritius 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 


Old  Calabar 


Cape  to  Mozambique 


All  Africa  and  Madagascar 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Oriental 


Warmer  parts  of  Eastern 
Hemispnere 

Indo-Malaya,  Austro- 

Malaya 
Indo-Malaya,  Austro- 

Malaya 
Oriental,  Moluccas 
Java 


Cosmopolite 
Oriental 
Indo-Malaya 
India 

Oriental,  Austro-Malay- 
an.  Neotropical 

Oriental,    American,   S. 

Palfearctic 
Neotropical,  S.  Palflearc- 

tic 


N.Africa. 


Palsearctic,  N.  India 


Palmare.,  Neazc,  On 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 

No.  of 
Specien. 

Range  within  the  Begion. 

Range  heyond  the  RegioiL 

CARNIVORA. 

Feltdji. 

4o*     J;0118«««         ••.        .*• 

8 

AU  Afnca 

All  reg.  but  Australian 

49.  Lynx[?] 

1 

N.  and  S.  Africa 

Palearctic  and  Nearctic 

50.  CynselaniB 

1 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Persia,  India 

Crtptoproctida 

61.  Crrnptopnda    ... 

1 

Madagascar 

VrVERRIDA.  * 

62.  Viverra    ..*.'    ... 

1 

Tropical  AMca 

Oriental 

68.  Genetta   ..:  *  ... 

4 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Maoagascar 

W.  AAica. 

S.  Palaearctic 

64.  Fova 

66.  PoioLfui    

2 

1 

66.  Oalidia   

^7.  Nandinia        ... 

8 

1 

Madagascar 
W.  Africa 

68.  Galidietia 

2 

Madagascar 

69.  Herpestes 

18 

AU  Africa 

S.  Europe,  Oriental 

60.  Aihylax   

8 

S.  and  £.  Africa  (?)  Madagascar 

61.  Calogale 

62.  OaU^Ua 

9 

1 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
£.  Africa 

Oriental 

63.  Aficlck     

1 

S.Africa 

64.  lehneumia, 

4 

E.  Africa,  Senegal,  8.  Africa 

65.  Bdeogale 

8 

Tropical  Africa 

66.  HetogaU 

2 

£.  and  S.  Africa 

67.  Cynidis   ... 

8 

S.  Africa 

68.  BhinogcUe 

1 

K  Africa 

69.  Mwngo8    

8 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

70.  Crosaarekua     ... 

71.  EupUres 

1 
1 

Tropical  Africa 
Maoagascar 

72.  Surioata 

1 

S.  Africa 

Protelida. 

78.  ProUUs    

1 

S.  Africa 

Hyjbnida. 

74.  Hytena    

8 

AU  Africa 

S.  Palflsartic,  India 

CksnuM. 

' 

76.  Lycaon    

1 

S.,  Central,  and  E.  Africa 

76.  Canis       

6 

AU  Africa 

Almost  Cosmopolitan 

77.  Megalotis 

1 

S.  Africa 

■ 

A 

MUSTELID^S. 

0 

8.  Mustela    

9.  Gymnopus  [?]... 

1 
1 

Anffola 
S.  Africa 

Palearctic,  Ncarctic 
Oriental 

0.  Aonyx     

81.  HydrogaU 

1 

S.  and  W.  Africa 

Oriental 

1 

S.  Africa 

82.  Mellivora 

2 

South  and  Tropical  Africa. 

India 

88.  IdUjmiyx    

2 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Otariida. 

• 

8i.  Aictocephalus 

1 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

South  Temperate  Zone 

OBAF.  XLJ 
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Order,  FuoUy,  and 


i 


I. 


SIRENIA. 
Manatida. 

85.  Manatus 

86.  Halicore 

UNGULATA. 
Equidjb. 

87.  Eqaus    ..^ 

Rhinocbrotidje. 
8S.  Rhinoceros 

HiPPOPOTAMIDA. 

89.  Hippopotamus 

SUIDA 

90.  Potamoeheenu 

91.  Phacoehoerus,.. 

Tbaoulida. 

92.  Hyomoackua  .. 

Camelopasdalida 
98.  Canukpardalis 

BOTIDA. 

94.  Bubalus 

95.  Oreas     

96.  TriMffelaphus.., 

97.  Oryx      

98.  Giuella 

99.  jEpyceroa     ... 

100.  Certfieapra    ... 

101.  Kobus    

102.  Pelea      

103.  Nanotragus  .. 

104.  Neotrctgua     ... 

105.  Cephakphus  ... 

106.  Hippotragua  ... 
H>7.  AkepheUua    ... 

108.  CaiobUpaa     ... 
(Capia 

PROBOSCIDEA, 
Elbphaxtidji. 

109.  Elephas 


1 
1 


8 


8 
2 


8 
2 
8 
3 
12 

1 
4 
6 
1 
9 
1 
22 
8 
9 
2 
1 


Range  wltiiin  the  Region. 


W.  Afri4» 
K  Africa 


Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


4    All  Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


Great  Riven  of  Africa 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Tropical  America 
Oriental  and  Australian 


Tropical  Africa  and  Madg. 
Abyssinia  to  Caffiaria 


W.  Africa 


All  open  country 


Trop.  and  S.  Africa 
Africa  S.  of  Sahara 
Africa  S.  of  Sahara 
Arabian  and  African  deserts 
Africa  N.   of  Equator  and  S. 

Africa 
S.  £.  Africa 
All  Tropical  Africa 
Pastures  of  idl  Africa 
South  Africa 
Africa  S.  of  Sahara 
Abyssinia  and  N.  E.  Africa 
All  tropical  Africa 
Gambia,  Central  Africa  to  Gape 
All  Africa 

Africa  S.  of  Equator 
Abyssiniai  high) 


Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


PiJsarctic 


Oriental 


India 


S.  Palfluirctic 
Palnarctic  I>e8ert8 


Palearctic  genus 


Oriental 
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Older,  FUnily,  and 
Oenus. 

No.  of 
Species.. 

Range  within  thA  Regkm. 

1 
Bange  beTond  tbe  BegioiL 

HYRACOIDEA. 

Htbacidje. 

110.  Hyrax    

10 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Syria 

RODENTIA. 

MURIDA. 

• 

111.  Mus        ...     .^. 

112.  Lasiomya 
118.  Acanthomys... 

114.  Crieetomys     ... 

115.  Saecostomus  ... 

116.  Dendromys    ... 

117.  Nesomys 

118.  Steatomys 

119.  Pelomys 

120.  Otomys 

121.  Meriones 

122.  Malacothrix  ... 
128.  Mystromys    ... 

124.  Brachytarsomys 

125.  Hypogeomys  ... 

126.  Lophiomys 

26 
1 

4 
1 

.2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 

14 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

All  Africa 

W.  Africa 

Tropical  Africa 

Tropical  Africa 

Mozambique 

S.  Africa 

Madagascar 

East  and  S.  Africa 

Mozambique 

S.  and  £.  Africa 

Africa 

S.  Africa 

S.  Ajfrica 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 

S.  Arabia  and  N.  £.  Africa 

£.  Hernia.  ezcL  Oceania 
India 

• 

Palffiarctic,  India 

Spai^cida 

127.  RhizomyB 

128.  Bathyerges    ... 

129.  Oeorychus      ... 
180.  Heliophobius... 

4 
1 
6 

1 

Abyssinia 

S.  Africa 

K  Central,  and  S.  Africa 

Mozambique 

Oriental  to  Malacca 

DiPODIDJE. 

181.  Dipus     

182.  Pedeteji  ...     ... 

7 
1 

N.  and  Central  Africa 

S.  A£  to  Mozambique  and  Angola 

Central  Palsaictic 

Myozida. 

- 

188.  Myoxns 

1    Africa  to  Cape 

Palffiarctic 

SCUIBIDA. 

184.  Sciurus 

185.  Anomalturus ... 

18 
5 

All  woody  distncts  of  Africa 
W.  Africa  and  Fernando  Pa 

AUregionabatAostnlU 

OCTODONTIDA 

186.  Pectinaior     ... 

1 

Abyssinia 

ECHUCYIDJl. 

187.  Petromys 

188.  Autocodes      ... 

1 
1 

S.Africa 

W.,£.,  andS.  Africa 

Hystrioida. 

189.  Hystrix 

140.  Auiemra 

1 
1 

Africa  to  Cape 
W.Africa 

S.  Palsearctic  Oriental 
Palseaictic 
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Order.  Family,  and 
QenuB. 

No.  of 
Species. 

Bange  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

Lkporidjs. 

141.  Lepus     ...     ... 

5 

East  and  South  AMca 

Alli^onsbutAustralian 

EDENTATA. 

Makididjs. 

V 

l42.  Manis    

4 

• 

Sennaar  to  W.  Africa  and  Cape 

Oriental 

Obyctebofodidjb. 

143.  Orycteropus  ... 

2 

N.  E  Africa  to  Nile  Sources,  and 
S.  Africa 

BIRDS. 


PASSERES. 

TUBJilDA 

1.  Tnrdus    

13 

2.  Monticola 

2 

3.  ChoUops   ...     ... 

3 

4.  Besaonomis 

15 

Sylviida 

5.    DryjMBCd 

70 

6.JCisticola 

18 

7.  jSphenoeacus     ... 

1 

8.  KOamaroptera  ... 

5 

9. 

'Acrocephalus  ... 

8 

10. 

Bradyptetus    ... 

8 

nj 

Catjiacus 

8 

12.^ 

Bemitria 

1 

18. 

Ellvna     

1 

14. 

[My^aeomis    ... 

1 

15.  fPhylloscopus  ... 

1 

l^AEremomela 

16 

nSEroesaa    

1 

18.  IHypolais 

19.  TAedon      

^O.JSylvia     

21.  ICurruca  

2 

8 

3 

2 

22.iRuticilla 

23.lCyanecula 

2 

2 

24. 

Copsychus 

2 

25. 

Thamnobia     ... 

7 

26. 

CercotriehoB    ... 

2 

27. 

PcBopUm 

1 

28.^ 

Oemaia 

2 

29. 

Dromolsa 

13 

80. 

Saxicola 

14 

31. 

Cercomela 

3 

32. 

Pratincola 

7 

The  whole  reg.  (excL  Madagas.) 

S.  AMca 

S.  Africa 

The  whole  region 


The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

S.  Africa 

Africa 

The  whole  region 

Abyssinia  and  S.  Africa 

All  Africa 

Madagascar 

Madi^ascar 

Madagascar 

S.  Afnca 

All  Africa 

Madagascar 

S.  Africa 

E.  and  S.  Africa 

N.    E    Africa,    Gambia,    Cape 

Verd  Ids. 
S.  Africa 

Abyssinia  and  Senegal 
N.  E  Africa 

Madagascar  and  Seychelle  Ids. 
All  Africa 

W.  and  N.  E.  Africa 
W.  Africa 

Madagascar  and  Seychelle  Ids. 
All  Africa 

Central,  E.  and  S.  Africa 
N.  E.  Africa 
Africa  and  Madagascar 


Almost  Cosmopolite 
Palsoarctic  ana  Oriental 

Palestine 


Palestine 

Palsearc.,Orien.,  Austral. 
Australian 

Palffiarc.,Orien.,  Austral. 
S.  Europe,  Palestine 


PalsBarctic,  Oriental 


Palaarctic,  Oriental 
Paliearctic 
Paleearctic,  Oriental 

Palsearctic 
Palsearctic,  Oriental 
Palffiarctic 
Oriental 
Oriental 


S.  Palffiarctic,  India 
Palsarctic,  India 
Palestine,  N.  W.  India 
Palsearctic,  Oriental 
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OrdMT,  VuoDjf  and 
Oenofl. 

OD 

Range  within  tte  B^Iob. 

Bange  bejond  the  Bagjictt. 

• 

TlMALIlDJl. 

33.  Chatarrhaes     ... 

34.  Crateropus 

35.  HyftergeroB     ... 

36.  Ciehladuaa      ... 

37.  Alethe      

38.  Oxylabea 

1 

17 

1 
8 

4 
2 

Abjsainia 

AU  Africa 

W.  Africa 

W.  and  £.  Africa 

W.  Africa 

Madagascar 

Oriental,  Palestine 
N.  Africa,  Persia 

ClKCLIDJl.  [f] 

39.  Mesitsa     

1 

Madagascar 

TBOeLODTTn)Jl.[q 

40.  Sylvietta 

2 

Central,  £.  and  S.  Africa 

SrrriDJE. 

41.  Hypherpes 

1 

Paridje. 

42.  Pams       

43.  Pariaoma 

44.  .£githalii8 

45.  Parinia   

5 
5 
4 
1 

All  Afrios 

AU  Africa 

W.,  Central,  and  S.  Africa 

W.  Africa,  Prince's  Island 

Palmare.,  Orien.,  Nearc 
Palflearctic 

Pycnonotid^. 

46.  Pycnonotiu     ... 

47.  Phyllaalrephua 

48.  Hypsipetea 

49.  Tylaa      

50.  Criniger 

51.  Ixonotua  ^.     ... 

52.  Andropadus    ... 

53.  Lioptilua 

8 
4 
4 

1 
14 

8 
9 

1 

AU  Africa 

W.  and  S.  Africa 

Madagascar  and  Mascareue  Ids. 

Madagascar 

W.  and  S.  Africa 

W.Africa 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

8.  Africa 

8.  Pidsarctic,  Orient^ 

Oriental 

Oriental 

Oriolidji. 

54.  Oriolns     

55.  Artamia\f]     ... 

56.  Cyanolan%u8[l] 

10 
3 
1 

All  Africa 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 

Palflearctic,  Oriental 

Campephaoidjs. 

57.  Lanieterua 

58.  Oxynotua 

59.  Campephaga   ... 

5 
2 
5 

All  Africa 

Mauritius  and  Boorbon 

The  whole  region 

Celebes  to  New  Caledontf 

PlOBURIDJI 

60.  DicmroB 

11 

The  whole  r^on 

Oriental,  Anstralian 

MUSCIOAPIDA. 

61.  Butalifl     

62.  Muflcicapa 

63.  Alaeonax 

64.  Netotonia 

3 

10 

4 
1 

All  Africa 

All  tropical  Africa 

S.Africa 

Madagascar 

Pahearctic,  N.  Oriental 

Paliearctic 

Oriental 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genoa. 

2 

Range  within  the  Raglon. 

Range  beyond  the  Region 

65.  Byliota    

W.  Africa 

66.  Eryihrocercm  ... 

2 

Tropical  Africa 

67.  Artamyiaa 

2 

W.  Africa 

68.  Pseudobias      ... 

1 

Madagascar 

69.  SmithariuB 

2 

W.  and  S.  Africa 

70.  Megdbiaa 

1 

W.  Africa 

71.  Ccusinia 

2 

W.  Africa 

72.  Bias 

1 

Tropical  Africa 

73.  Elminia 

2 

Tropical  Africa 

74.  Platystira 

12 

AU  Africa 

76.  Tchitrea 

18 

The  whole  region 

Oriental 

76.  Pogonodchla   ... 

1 

S.  Africa 

77.  Bntdyomis     ... 

7 

All  Africa 

Laniida. 

78.  FarmopUla[fl... 

1 

W.  Africa 

79.  CcUicalictu 

1 

Madagascar 
AllAfrica 

80.  Lanins 

15 

Palsearc.,  Orieu.,  Nearc. 

81.  HypocoUua 

1 

Abyssinia 

82.  CorvineUa 

1 

S.  and  W.  Africa 

83.   Urolestea 

1 

S.  Africa 

84.   F^rtueria 

2 

W.Africa 

85.  Hypodes 

1 

W.  Africa 

86.  CuphoUrus      ... 

1 

Prince's  Island 

87.  NUaua     

1 

All  Africa 

88.  JPrionops 

9 

AU  Africa 

89.  Suroetphalua  ... 

2 

N.  E.  and  S.  Africa 

90.  Chaunonotua   ... 

1 

W.  Africa 

91.  Vanga     

92.  Lcmiariua 

4 

88 

Madagascar 

All  Africa,  Madagascar  [?] 

93.  Merides   

2 

W.  and  S.  £.  Africa 

• 

94.  Niealor    

1 

£.  Africa 

95.  TelqfhonuB      ... 

10 

All  Africa 

N.Africa 

COKWIDM, 

96.  PtiloOomm     ... 

2 

W.  and  £.  Africa 

97.  CJonms     

7 

All  Africa  and  Madagascar 

Cosmop.,  exd.  S.  Amer. 

98.  CoTvuUwr 

2 

N.  E.  to  S.  Africa 

99.  Pieathartes 

W.Africa 

(FregUiis 

1 

Abyssinia) 

Pftlnarctic  genus 

Nbctakikiidje. 

100.  Nectarima    ... 

55 

The  whole  regftn 

> 

101,  Promenpa     ... 

1 

S.  Africa 

r 

102.  Cinnyrieindua 

4 

W.  Africa 

108.  Neodrepanis  ... 

1 

Madagascar 

BlCMWJL 

104.  Zosteropa 

23 

The  whole  region 

Oriental  and  Australian 

105.  Pholidomu   ... 

1 

W.Africa 

HlBUNDIKIDJl. 

106.  Hinindo 

17 

The  whole  region 

Cosmopolite 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Oenuft. 

No.  of 
Species. 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

107.  PicUtdoprogne 

10 

The  whole  region . 

108.  Phedina 

2 

Madagascar  and  MauiitiiiB 

109.  Petrochelidon 

1 

,S.  Africa 

Neotropical 

110.  Chelidon 

1 

Bogos-land 
All  Africa 

Palffiarctie,  Oriental 

111.  Cotyle    

6 

PalffiaictiCy  Oriental 

112.   Waldenia     ... 

1 

W.  Africa 

Frinoillidje. 

113.  DiTospiza 

114.  Chlorospiza   ... 

8 

AU  Africa 

a  Palearctic 

4 

Abyssinia  to  Cape 

Palffiarctic 

115.  Passer      

18 

All  Africa 

Palffiarctic,  Oriental 

116.  Crithagra      ... 

12 

All  Africa 

N.  Africa,  Syria 

117.  Ligumvs 

2 

W.  Africa 

(Erythrospiza 
118.  Pinicolap]    ... 

1 

Nubia,  Arabia) 

S.  Palflsarctic  ^ns 

1 

Cameroons,  W.  Africa 

N.  Temperate  geniiB 
South  ralsearctic 

119.  FringUlaria  ... 

9 

All  Africa 

PloceidjI. 

120.  Textor     

6 

All  Africa 

121.  HyphafUomia 

82 

Tropical  and'S.  Africa 

122.  SymplecUa    .... 

8 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

123.  Malimbus 

9 

W.  and  R  Africa 

124.  Plocens 

2 

W.  and  £.  Africa 

Oriental 

125.  Nelicurvius   ... 

1 

Madagascar 

126.  Fovdia 

11 

Tropical  Africa,  Madagaacar,  &c 

127.  Sporopipes     ... 

1 

Tropical  and  Ss  Africa 

128.  Fyromelana  ... 

12 

Tropical  atid  S  Africa 
a  Africa 

129.  PhiUUxrua    ... 

1 

130.  NigrUa 

7 

W.  and  N.  K  Africa 

181.  Plocepaaaer    ... 

4 

E.  and  S.  Africa 

182.    Vidua   

6 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

133.  CoUvuspaaaer.,. 

9 

Tropical  andS.  Africa 
S.  Africa 

184.  Chara     ...     ..-. 

1 

« 

135.  Spermoapiza  ... 

2 

W.  Africa 

186.  Pyreneatea      ... 

6 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

187.  Estrilda 

16 

Tropical  apd  S.  Africa 

Oriental 

188.  iye/ia  •.,.     ... 

20 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
E.  Africa,  Madagascar 

139.  Hypargoa 

2 

140.  Amadina 

6 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

141.  Spermeatea     ... 

7 

The  whole  region 
E.  and  W.  Africa 

142.  Amaureathea... 

1 

143.  Hypochera    ... 

2 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

SAjrnidjb. 

144.  DOophua       ... 

1 

S.  Africa,  Loanda,  Senuaar 

145.  Buphaga 

2 

Trop.  and  S.  Africa  ([?]  a  family) 
Madagascar  ([?]  a  family) 

146.  Euryceroa 

1 

147.  Juida 

6 

Tropical  and  S.  Afri6a 

148.  Lamprocoliua 

16 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

149.  Cinnyricindtu 

2 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

150.  Onychognathua 

2 

W.  Africa 

161.  iSipreo 

5 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
N.  E.  Africa 

162.  Amydrua 

5 

Palestine 

158.  ffartlaubiua  ... 

1 

Madagascar 
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Order,  FUnily,  and 
Genus. 


154.  Faleulia 

155.  Fngilupua    ... 

Alaudida. 
15ft.  Alauda 

157.  Spizoeorya 

158.  Oalerida 

159.  Calendula 
(Melanocorypha 

160.  Certhilauda  ... 

161.  Alaemon 

162.  Heterocorys   ... 
168.  Mirafra 

164.  Ammomanes  .. 

165.  MeffcUophowuB 

166.  T^rowrya  ... 

167.  Pyrrhulauda  .. 

MOTAGILLIDJB. 

168.  Badytos 

169.  Anthus 

170.  Macronyx     ... 

Ptttidjb. 

171.  Pitta 


d  *^ 


I  •  •  •  • 


Paicttida. 
172.  PhiUpiUa     ... 

PIOARIA 

PiCIDA. 

178.  Verreavaeia  ... 

174.  Dendropietu  ... 

175.  CampetKera  ... 

176.  QtooolapUB    ... 

TUKOIDA. 

177.  Yunx     

INDICATORIDJI. 

178.  Indicator 

MxOALJDflDJB. 

179.  Pogcnorhynehtu 

180.  Bueeanodon  ... 

181.  Stadolcana    ... 

182.  Barbatula     ... 

183.  Xylobueco 

184.  G'ymnafrttcoo  ... 

185.  2VacA};pA<mu« 

MVSOPHAOIDA. 

186.  Miaophaga   ... 


1 
1 


3 
1 
4 
2 
1 
3 
8 
1 
10 
4 
5 
2 
6 


8 

10 
4 


Range  within  the  Region. 


2 


1 

14 
14 

1 


8 


14 
1 
1 
9 
3 
3 
6 


Madagascar 
BooTMn 


Abyssinia  and  S.  W.  Africa 

South  Africa 

North  of  tropical  Africa 

Abyssinia,  S.  Africa 

Abyssinia) 

South  Africa 

South  Africa 

South  Africa 

South  Africa,  Madagascar 

African  deserts 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

S.  Africa 

Topical  and  S.  Africa 


The  whole  r^^n 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


W.  Africa 


Madagascar 


W.Africa 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
South  Africa 


N.  £.  Africa,  S.  Africa 


Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

West  Africa 

West  Africa 

West  and  South  Africa 

West  and  South  Africa 

West  Africa 

Tropical  and  South  Africa 


West  Africa 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


PaliBarctic,  Indian 

Palsearctic,  Indian 

Palffiarctic  genus 
S.  Europe 
S.  Palsarctic 

Oriental,  Australian 
S.  Palsarctic,  Indian 

Oriental,  Canary  Islands 


PaUearctic,        Oriental, 

Australian 
All  regions,  exc.  Australia 


Oriental,  Australian 


Paliearctio 
Oriental 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Oeniu. 

10 
6 

Bange  within  the  Begion. 

Range  beyoBd  the  Regicm. 

187.  Twraeiu 

188.  Schizorhia     ... 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Ck>iJii>A 

189.  CoUua    

7 

Tropioal  and  8.  Africa 

CUOJJUDM. 

190.  CeiUAmocharea 

191.  Ooua      

192.  CochlothrautUs 
198.  Centropns     ... 

194.  Cucnlus 

195.  Chrysococcyx 

196.  Coccystes 

2 
9 
1 
8 
10 
7 
6 

Africa  and  Mftdagascar 

Madagascar 

Mada^ucar 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Oriental,  Australian 
Palseaic,  Orien.,  Austrd. 
Oriental,  Australian 
S.  Palsuctic,  Oriental 

I^FTOSOMIDA. 

197.  LeptoBomus 

1 

Madagascar 

COBACODM. 

■ 

198.  Coracias 

199.  Enrystomns  ... 

200.  Atelomis       ... 

201.  Brachypteracias 

202.  Oeobiastes      ... 

5 
3 
2 
1 
1 

Africa  and  Madagascar 
Africa  and  Madagascar 
Madagascar 
Madagascar 
Madagascar 

8.  Palaearctic,  Oriental 

• 

Mebopidjb. 

208.  Merops 

204.  MeliUophagus 

11 
5 

Africa  and  Madaffascar 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

S.Palsar.,  Orien.,  AustnL 

Trooonidji. 

• 

206.  Apaloderma  ... 

2 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Alcedinidje. 

206.  Alcedo   

207.  Corythomis  ... 

208.  Ceryle    

209.  Myioceyz 

210.  Ispidina 

211.  Halcyon 

2 
8 
1 
2 
4 
10 

W.  Africa,  Abyssinia,  Natal 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

W.  Africa,  Abyssinia,  Natal 

West  Africa 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

Africa,  Prince's  Is.,  St.  Thorn^ 

Palear.,  Orien.,  Austral 
American,  Palearctic 

S.Palsear.,  Orien.  Austrd 

BUCSBOTIDJE. 

212.  Berenicomis... 
218.  Tockus    

214.  Bycanistes     ... 

215.  Bucorvus 

1 

12 
6 
2 

West  Africa 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Malaya 

IJPUPIDJl. 

216.  Upupa   

8 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

8.  Palearctic,  Oriental 

Irriboridji. 

217.  Irrisof  

12 

Africa  and  Madagascar 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 

No.  of 
Spedee 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region 

Caprimuloida. 

• 

218.  Caprimulgos  ... 

219.  Seortomis 

220.  Macrodipteryx 

221.  Coemetomia     ... 

18 
8 
2 
1 

Africa  and  Bfadagascar 
Tropical  Africa 
W.  Africa  to  Abyssinia 
Tropical  Africa  to  the  Zambesi 

Palmare. ,  Orien. ,  Austral. 

OmXLlDM. 

222.  Cypselus 

223.  Collocalia 

224.  ChsBtura 

PSllTACI. 

6 
1 

4 

The  whole  region     ^ 
Mascarene  Ids.,  Madagascar 
Tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar 

Palffiarctic,  Oriental 
Oriental,  Australian 
Cosmop.,  exc  W.  Palm- 
arctic 

Palaornithidjb. 

225.  Pakeomis 

8 

W.  Africa  to  Abys.  k  Mauritius 

Oriental 

PSITTACIDA 

226.  Coracopsia 

227.  Prittacus 

228.  PaoeephaluB  ... 

229.  Affapomia 
280.  PoliapsiUa     ... 

5 
2 
9 
4 
2 

Madagascar  and  Seychelle  Ids. 
W.  Africa 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Trop.  Africa  and  Madagascar 

COLUMB/15:. 

• 

CoLUMBIDJS. 

• 

281.  Treron    

282.  Aledrcmaa    ... 

288.  Ck>luniba 

284.  (Ena      

285.  Turtur   

286.  ApUfpdia 

287.  Chaleopelia  ... 

6 
5 

12 

1 

10 

4 

8 

Africa  and  Madagascar 
Madagascar  and  Masc.  Ids.  (extct 

in  Mauritius  and  Rodriguez) 
Africa  and  Madagascar 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Afnca,  Madagascar,  Comoro  an* 

Seychelle  Islands 
Abyssinia,  S.  Africa  and  Wes. 

African  Islands 
Tropical  and  S,  Africa 

Oriental 

* 

Palmarctic,  Oriental 
Palmarctic,  Oriental 

DiDiDJE  (extinct) 
288.  Didfia    

5 

Mascarene  Islands 

GALLING 
Pteroclidjs. 

289.  Pterocles 

9 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

S.  PalflRarctic,  Indian 

Tet&aonida. 

240.  Ptilopaehus  ... 

241.  Francolinufl  ... 

242.  Peliperdix     ... 
248.  Margaroperdix 
244.  Cotumix 

(CaccabiB 

1 

80 

1 

1 
2 
1 

West  Africa 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

West  Africa 

Madagascar 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Abyssinia) 

S.  PalflBarctic,  Indian 

Palmar. ,  Orient,  Austral. 
Palmarctic  genus 

Phasianidji. 
245.  Phaaidua 

1 

West  Africa 
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Order,  FkmUy,  and 
Genus. 


o^ 


o 


a 


246.  Agelastes 

247.  AeryUium    ... 
243.  Numida 

TlTBNIOIDA. 

249.  Tamix 

250.  OrtyxdoB 

AOCIPITRES. 

YULTURIDA 

251.  Gyps      

252.  Paendogype   ... 
258.  Otosyps 

254.  Lophogype     ... 

255.  Neopkron 

Faloonidjl 

256.  Pdybaroides  ... 

257.  Circus    

258.  Urotriorchis  ... 

259.  Helierax 

260.  Astur     

261.  Nisoidea 

262.  EtUriorchU    ... 
268.  Accipiter 

264.  Bnteo     

265.  Gypaetos 

266.  Abulia    

267.  Nisaetos 

268.  Spizaetos 

269.  Lofihoodus     ... 

270.  Aaturinida    ... 

271.  DryctriorchiB 

272.  Circaetos 
278.  Butastur 

274.  ffelotarsus     ... 

275.  HaliffietoB 

276.  Cfypohierax  ... 

277.  Elanoidea      ... 

278.  MUvus 

279.  EUanus  

280.  Machaerhamphus 

281.  Pernis    

282.  Baza       

288.  Poliohierax    ... 

284.  Falco      

285.  Cerchneis 

SSRPENTARIIDA. 

286.  SerpetUariua  ... 


1 
1 
9 


4 

1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


2 
4 
1 
5 
5 
1 
1 
8 
5 
1 
5 
1 

8 

1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
4 
8 


Range  within  the  Region. 


West  Africa 
West  Africa 
Africa  to  Natal  and  Madagascar 


S.  Africa  and  Madagascar 
Africa 


Africa,  except  W.  sab-region 

N.  £.  Africa  to  Senegal 

N.  £.  and  S.  Africa 

N.  £.  and  S.  Africa  and  Senegal 

Africa,  ezcL  west  coast 


Africa  and  Madagascar 

Africa  and  Madamscar 

W.Africa 

Africa,  exd.  west  coast 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

Africa  and  MadMascar 

N.  K  and  a  Africa 

All  Africa 

W.  Africa 

All  Africa 

All  Africa 
Tropical  Africi^ 
W.  Africa 
All  Africa 
N.K  Africa 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
The  whole  region 

West  and  East  Africa 

West  and  N.E.  Africa 

The  whole  region 

Africa 

S.  W.  Africa  and  Madagascar 

S.  Africa  and  Madagascar 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

East  Africa 

All  Africa 

The  whole  region 


The  greater  part  of  Africa 


Range  beyond  the  RegioB. 


Palearc,  Orient,  AnstiL 


Palsarctic,  Oriental 
Oriental 
Palsarctic,  Oriental 

S.  Palaearctic,  Oriental 


Almost  Cosmopolite 


Almost  Cosmopolite 


Almost  Cosmopolite 
Cosmop.,  excL  Austral 
S.  Bdiearctic 
Nearc.,  Palsoarc.,  Indian 
&  Palfearctic,  Oriental, 

Australia 
Neotropical,  Oriental  to 

N.  Guinea 


Pabearctie,  Oriental 
Oriental  to  New  Guinea 

Cosmopolite,  exd.  Neo- 
tropical region 


The  Eastern  Hemisphere 
India  to  Australia 
Malacca 

Palaearctic,  Oriental 
India  to  N.  Austadia 
Burmah 

Almost  Cosmopolite 
Almost  Cosmopolits 
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Order,  Funily,  and 
Oenm. 

Range  within  the  BegioiL 

Pandionida 

287.  Pandion 

1 

All  Afnca 

Strioida 

288.  Athene 

289.  Bubo      

290.  Seoiopelia      ... 

291.  Scops     

292.  Symiam 

5 

8 
2 
8 

2 

Africa  and  Madagascar,  Rodri- 

anez  (extinct) 
Africa  and  Madajiascar 
West  an^  S.  Afnca  to  Zambesi 
W.  and  S.  Africa,  Madagascar, 

Comoro  Islands 
Afnca 

298.  Ario       

294.  Striz      ...     ... 

1 

4 

N.  E.  and  S.  Africa 
Africa  and  Madagascar 

Bange  beyond  the  Begion. 


Cosmopolite 


Palnarctic,       Oriental, 

Australian 
Cosmopolite 

Ahnost  Cosmopolite 

Palsarctio,       Oriental, 

American 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Peculiar  crvery  CharaeUriitie  Chnera  of  Wading  or  Sufimmmg  Birdi. 


GRALLiS. 
Haludm. 

J 

Evmamiofnis  ... 
Podica... 

1 

8 

West  Africa 
Afnca 

Bunnah 

Glabsolida 

Cuisorios 

8 

All  Africa 

S.  Europe,  India 

OmovDM, 

Enpodotis     ... 

16 

All  Africa 

India,  Australia 

Gbuida 

Balearica,     ... 

2 

All  Africa 

Abdeida 

Bolcenieepi    ... 

1 

Upper  NUe 

Platalbida 

Scopus          ... 

1 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

• 

ANSERES. 

AVATIDM. 

HuUastorms,,, 

1 

South  Africa 

STRUTUIONES. 

STBTTTmOMIDA 

295.  Struthio 

2 

All  Africa 

Syria 

Mfyovsttbidm, 

(Extinct) 

296.  jEpifomis     ... 

Vol.  L— 22 

8[?] 

Madagascar 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


THE  OBIEKTAL  REGION. 


This  i^oii  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  but  it  has  a  veiy 
diversified  surface,  and  is  proportionately  very  rich.  The  de- 
serts on  the  north-west  of  India  are  the  debatable  land  that 
separates  it  from  the  Palsearctic  and  Ethiopian  r^ons.  The 
great  triangular  plateau  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  India  is 
the  poorest  portion  of  the  region,  owing  in  part  to  its  arid  climate 
and  in  part  to  its  isolated  position  ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  the  later  Tertiary  period  it  was  an  island,  separated  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea  (now  forming  the  valleys  of  the  Oanges  and 
Indus)  from  the  luxuriant  Himalayan  and  Burmese  countries. 
Its  southern  extremity,  with  Ceylon,  has  a  moister  climate  and 
more  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  exhibits  indications  of  a  former 
extension  southwards,  with  a  richer  and  more  peculiar  £auna, 
partly  Malayan  and  partly  Mascarene  in  its  character.  The 
whole  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  with  Burmah,  Siam  and 
Western  China,  as  well  as  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  Indo- 
Malay  islands,  are  almost  everywhere  covered  with  tropical 
forests  of  the  most  luxuriant  character,  which  abound  in  varied 
and  peculiar  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  flora  and 
fauna  of  this  extensive  district  are  essentially  of  one  type 
throughout;  yet  it  may  be  usefully  divided  into  the  Indo- 
Chinese  and  the  Malayan  sub-regions,  as  each  possesses  a 
number  of  peculiar  or  characteristic  animals.  The  former  sub- 
region,  besides  having  many  tropical  and  sub-tropical  types 
of  its  own,  also  possesses  a  large  number  of  peculiarly  modi- 
fied temperate  forms  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  its  noirthem 
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boundary,  which  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  Malayan  duV 
region.  The  Philippine  islands  are  best  classed  with  the  Indo- 
Malay  group,  although  they  are  strikingly  deficient  in  many 
Malayan  types,  and  exhibit  an  approach  to  the  Gelebesian  divi- 
sion of  the  Austro-Malay  sub-region. 

Zoological  CharaeterisHcs  of  the  Oriental  Segum. — ^The  Oriental 
Region  possesses  examples  of  35  families  of  Mammalia,  71  of 
Birds,  35  of  Beptiles,  9  of  Amphibia,  and  13  of  Fresh-water 
Fishes.  Of  these  163  families,  12  are  peculiar  to  the  region ; 
namely,  Tarsiidae,  Galeopithecid®,  and  TupaiidaB  among  Mam- 
malia, while  iBluridse,  though  confined  to  the  higher  Himalayas, 
may  perhaps  with  more  jostioe  be  claimed  by  the  Patearctic  re- 
gion ;  Liotrichidae,  Phyllomithidae,  and  Eurylaemidae  among  birds; 
Xenopeltidffi  (extending,  however,  to  Celebes),  Uropeltidse,  and 
Acrochordidse  among  reptiles;  Luciocephalid®,  Ophiocephalidte 
and  Mastacembelidee  among  fresh-water  fishes.  A  number  of 
other  families  are  abimdant,  and  characteristic  of  the  region ;  and 
it  possesses  many  peculiar  and  characteristic  genera,  which  must 
be  referred  to  somewhat  more  in  detail 

Mammalia, — ^The  Oriental  region  is  rich  in  quadrumana,  and 
is  especially  remarkable  for  its  orang-utans  and  long-armed  apes 
(JSimia^  Hylobatea,  and  Siamanga) ;  its  abundance  of  monkeys 
of  the  genera  Pfetin/tes  and  Maca/ms  ;  its  extraordinary  long-nosed 
monkey  (JPresbytes  nasalis) ;  its  Lemuridsd  {Nycticebus  and  Zoris); 
and  its  curious  genus  Tarmts,  forming  a  distinct  &mily  of 
lemurs.  All  these  quadrumanoud  genera  are  confined  to  it, 
except  Taraivs  which  extends  as  far  as  Celebes.  It  pos- 
sesses more  than  30  genera  of  bats,  which  are  enumerated  in 
the  lists  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  In  Insectivora  it  is 
very  rich,  and  possesses  several  remarkable  forms,  such  as  the 
flying  lemur  (Oaleopithecits) ;  the  squirrel-like  Tupaiidae  consisting 
of  three  genera;  and  the  cxmouB  Oymnura  allied  to  the  hedge- 
hogs. In  Camivora,  it  is  especially  rich  in  many  forms  of  civets 
(Yiverridse),  possessing  10  peculiar  genera,  among  which  Fruh 
nodon  and  Cynogale  are  remarkable;  numerous  Mustelidae,  of 
which  Oymfiopus,  Mydaus,  Aonyx  axLijETelictis  are  the  most  con- 
ST^cuous ;  ^Itunis,  a  curious  animal,  cat-like  in  appearance  but 
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more  allied  to  the  bears,  fonning  a  distinct  family  of  Camivora, 
and  confined  to  the  high  forest-districts  of  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas and  East  Thibet ;  Mdursus  and  ITelarctas,  peculiar  forms  of 
bears  ;  Flatanista,  a  dolphin  peculiar  to  the  Ganges  and  Indus. 
Among  Suminants  it  has  the  beautiful  chevrotain,  forming 
the  genus  Tragvlua  in  the  family  Tragulidae ;  with  one  peculiar 
genuB  and  three  peculiar  sub-genera  of  true  deer.  The  Antilo- 
pinae  and  Caprinae  are  few,  confined  to  limited  districts  and  not 
characteristic  of  the  region ;  but  there  are  everywhere  wild  cattle 
of  the  genera  Bibos  and  Bvbalua,  which,  with  species  of  Bhinooeros 
and  EkpJuM,  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  fauna.  The  Bodents 
are  less  developed  than  in  the  Ethiopian  r^on,  but  several  forms 
of  squirrels  everywhere  abound/  together  with  some  species  of 
porcupine ;  and  the  Edentata  are  represented  by  the  scaly  manis. 
Birds. — ^The  families  and  genera  of  birds  which  give  a  cha- 
racter to  Oriental  lands,  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  that  we 
can  here  only  notice  the  more  prominent  and  more  remarkable 
The  Timaliidse,  represented  by  the  babblers  {Oarrulax,  PbrnaiCT- 
hintis,  Timalia,  &c.),  are  almost  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  and 
no  less  than  21  genera  are  peculiar  to  the  region;  the  elegant 
fork-tailed  Enicurua  and  rich  blue  MyioplumuSy  though  com- 
paratively scarce,  are  characteristic  of  the  Malayan  and  Indo- 
Chinese  faunas;  the  elegant  little  '' hill-tits"  (Liotrichidfie) 
abound  in  the  same  part  of  the  r^on ;  the  green  bulbuls  {PhyU 
lamis)  are  found  everywhere ;  as  are  various  forms  of  Pycnono- 
tidsB,  the  black  and  crimson  ''minivets"  (Bsricrocatus),  and  the 
glossy  "  king-crows  "  (Bierurus) ;  Uroeissa,  PlcUylophvs  and  Ben^ 
drocUta  are  some  of  the  interesting  and  characteristic  forms 
of  the  crow  family ;  sun-birds  (Netariniidae)  of  at  least  three 
genera  are  found  throughout  the  region,  as  are  the  beautiful  little 
fiower-peckers  (Dicaeidae),  and  some  peculiar  forms  of  weaver- 
birds  (Ploceus  and  Munia).  Of  the  starling  fiAmily,  the  most 
conspicuous  are  the  glossy  mjmahs  (EiUdbes).  The .  swallow- 
shrikes  (Artamm)  are  very  peculiar,  as  are  the  exquisitely 
coloured  pittas  (Pittidae),  and  the  gaudy  broad-bills  (Euiy- 
laemidaB).  Leaving  the  true  Passeres,  we  find  woodpeckers, 
barbets,  and  cuckoos  everywhere,  often  of  peculiar  and  re- 
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markable  fonns;  among  the  bee-eaters  we  have  the  exquisite 
Nydiomis  with  its  pendent  neck-plumes  of  blue  or  scarlet; 
brilliant  kingfishers  and  strangely  formed  hombiUs  abound 
everywhere ;  while  brown-backed  trogons  with  red  and  orange 
breasts,  though  far  less  frequent,  are  equally  a  feature  of  the 
Ornithology.  Next  we  have  the  frog-mouthed  goatsuckers  {Bat- 
trachastomus),  and  the  whiskered  swifts  {Dmdrochelidon),  both 
wide-spread,  remarkable,  and  characteristic  groups  of  the  Oriental 
r^on.  Coming  to  the  parrot  tribe,  we  have  only  the  long-tailed 
PaUeamis  and  the  exquisite  little  ZorictUvs,  as  characteristic 
genera.  We  now  come  to  the  pigeons,  among  which  the  fruit- 
eating  genera  Treron  and  Carpophaga  are  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  gallinaceous  birds  ofier  us  some  grand  forms,  such  as 
the  peacocks  (Pavo) ;  the  argus  pheasants  {Argusianvs) ;  the  fire- 
backed  pheasants  {Euplocamus) ;  and  the  jungle-fowl  {Oailtis),  all 
strikingly  characteristic ;  and  with  these  we  may  close  our  sketch, 
since  the  birds  of  prey  and  the  two  Orders  comprising  the 
waders  and  swimmers  offer  nothing  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
be  worthy  of  enumeration  here. 

BeptUes, — Only  the  more  abundant  and  characteristic  groups 
will  here  be  noticed.  In  the  serpent  tribe,  the  Oligodontidse, 
a  small  family  of  ground-snakes;  the  Homalopsidae,  or  fresh- 
water snakes;  the  Dendrophidse,  or  tree-snakes ;  the  Diyiophidae, 
or  whip-snakes ;  the  Dipsadidae,  or  nocturnal  tree-snakes ;  the 
Lycodontidse  or  fanged  ground-snakes ;  the  Pythonidse,  or  rock- 
snakes  ;  the  Elapidse,  or  venomous  colubrine  snakes  (including 
the  "  cobras  *') ;  and  the  Crotalidse,  or  pit-vipers,  are  all  abundant 
and  characteristic,  ranging  over  nearly  the  whole  region,  and  pre- 
senting a  great  variety  of  genera  and  species.  Among  lizards,  the 
VaranidsB  or  water-lizards ;  the  Scincid©  or  "  scinks ; "  the  Gecko- 
tidae,  or  geckoes ;  and  the  Agamidse,  or  eastern  iguanas ;  are  the 
most  universal  and  characteristic  groups.  Among  crocodiles  the 
genus  Crocodilus  is  widely  spread,  Oavialis  being  characteristic 
of  the  Ganges.  Among  Chelonia,  or  shielded  reptiles,  forms  of 
fresh-water  Testudinidse  and  Trionychidse  (soft  tortoises)  are 
tolerably  abundant. 

Amphibia. — ^The  only  abundant  and  characteristic  groups  of 
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• 
this  clasfs  aie  toads  of  the  family  Engystomid® ;  tree-frogs  of 
the  family  PolypedatidsB ;   and  several  genera  of  true  frogs, 
Banidse. 

Freshrwaier  Fishes, — ^The  more  remarkable  and  characteristic 
fishes  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Oriental  region  belong 
to  the  following  families:  Nandidte,  Labyrinthici,  Ophiocephalidae, 
Silurid»,  and  GyprinidaB ;  the  last  being  specially  abundant 

The  sketch  here  very  briefly  given,  must  be  supplemented  by 
an  examination  of  the  tables  of  distribution  of  the  genera  of  all 
the  Mammalia  and  Birds  inhabiting  the  r^on.  We  will  now 
briefly  summarize  the  results. 

Summary  of  the  Oriental  Vertebrata. — ^The  Oriental  r^on 
possesses  examples  of  163  families  of  Vertebrata  of  which  12 
are  peculiar,  a  proportion  of  a  little  more  than  one-fourteenth 
of  the  whole. 

Out  of  118  genera  of  Mammalia  54  seem  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  region,  equal  to  a  proportion  of  ^  or  a  little  less  than  half 
Of  Land-Birds  there  are  342  genera  of  which  165  are  peculiar, 
bringing  the  proportion  very  close  to  a  half. 

In  the  Ethiopian  region  the  proportion  of  peculiar  forms 
both  of  Mammalia  and  Birds  is  greater ;  a  fact  which  is  not 
surprising  when  we  consider  the  long  continued  isolation  of  the 
latter  r^on — an  isolation  which  is  even  now  very  complete, 
owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  deserts  intervening  between  it  and 
the  Palsearctic  region ;  while  the  Oriental  and  Palaearctic  were, 
during  much  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  hardly  separable. 

Insects, 

Zqndaptera. — ^We  can  only  glance  hastily  at  the  more  pro- 
minent features  of  the  wonderfully  rich  and  varied  butterfly- 
fauna  of  the  Oriental  region.  In  the  first  family  Danaidse,  the 
genera  Danais  and  Fuplcea  are  everywhere  abundant,  and  the 
latter  especially  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  entomo- 
logical aspect  of  the  country;  the  large  ''spectre-butterflies" 
(Hestia)  are  equally  characteristic  of  the  Malayan  sub-region. 
Satyridffi,  though  abundant  are  not  very  remarkable,  DebiSj 
Melanitis,  Mycalesis,  and  Ypthim^  being  the  most  characteristic 
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genera.  MoipMcUd  aie  well  lepresenlied'  by  the  genera  Avna- 
ikugfap  ZtmAdia^  Diaeaphora^  and  ThavanaaiJtia,  some  of  the 
species  of  which  almost  equal  the  grand  South  American 
Morphos.  The  Nymphalid®  famish  us  with  a  host  of  charac- 
teristic genera^  among  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are, 
TeriTioB^  Addias,  Ceihosia,  Oyrestis,  Limefiiiis,  and  Nyfn/phcdis, 
all  abounding  in  beautiftil  specieis.  Among  the  Lycsenidae  are 
a  number  of  fine  groups,  among  which  we  may  mentjk>n  Hei'dc^ 
Myrina,  Deudaryx,  Aphneus,  lolavs,  and  Arniblypodia,  as  charac- 
teristic examples.  The  Fierid^B  furnish  many  fine  forms,  such 
as  Thyca,  Iphias,  Thestias,  JErania,  Prioneris,  and  Dercas,  the  last 
two  being  peculiar.  The  Papilionidsd  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
world,  presenting  ^ch  grand  genera  as  Teinapdlpus  and  Bht^ 
tanitis;  the  yellow-marked  Omiihopterce;  the  superb  "Brookiana;*' 
the  elegant  Leptocercus ;  and  Papilioa  of  the  "Coon,"  "Fhilo- 
xenusy"  ''Menfuon,"  "  Protenor/*  and  especially  the  'green-and- 
gold-dusted '  "  Paris  "  groups. 

The  Moths  call  for  no  special  observations,  except  to  notice 
the  existence  in  Northern  India  of  a  niimber  of  forms  which 
resemble  in  a  striking  manner  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  above  mentioned  groups  of  the  genus  Pajnlio,  espe- 
cially the  "  Protenor  "  group,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  is 
protected  by  a  peculiar  smell  or  taste  like  the  Hdicanias  and 
Danaidse. 

CoUeptera. — ^The  most  characteristic  Oriental  form  of  the 
CicindelidsB  or  tiger  beetles,  is  imdoubtedly  the  elegant  genus 
Collyris,  which  is  found  over  the  whole  region  and  is  almost 
confined  to  it.  Less  abundant,  but  equally  characteristic,  is  the 
wingless  ant-like  Tricondyla.  Two  small  genera  Apteroessa  and 
Dromiddia  are  confined  to  the  Indian  Peninsula,  while  ThercUes 
only  occurs  in  the  Malayan  sub-region. 

The  CarabidaB,  or  ground  carnivorous  beetles,  are  so  numerous 
that  we  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  and 
characteristic  forms.  The  wonderful  Mormolyce  of  the  Indo- 
Malay  sub-region,  stands  pre-eminent  for  singularity  in  the 
.entire  family.  T^yreopteras,  Orthogonivs,  Catascapus,  and  Peri- 
callus  are  very  characteristic  forms,  as  well  as  PlaneUs  and 
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Distrigus,  the  latter  having  a  single  species  in  Madagascar. 
There  are  80  genera  of  this  family  peculiar  to  the  r^on,  10 
of  which  have  only  been  foiind  in  Ceylon. 

Among  the  Lacanidse,  or  stag-beetles,  Ltunntts,  Odoniolabris, 
and  Cladognathus  are  the  most  characteristic  forms.  Sixteen 
genera  inhabit  the  r^on,  of  which  7  are  altogether  peculiar, 
while  three  others  only  extend  eastward  to  the  Austro-Malayan 
sub-r^on. 

The  beautiful  CetomidsB,  or  rose-chafers,  are  well  represented 
by  JRhomiorhina,  Heterorhina,  Clinteria,  Macranota,  Agestrata^ 
ChcUeothea  and  many  fine  species  of  Cetonia.  There  are  17 
peculiar  genera,  of  which  Jfyc^em^,  Fhcedimvs,  Plectrane,  and 
BAagopteryx,  are  Malayan ;  while  Narydus,  CleroUi,  Bombodes, 
and  C%t2ob&a  are  Indian. 

In  Buprestidse — ^those  elongate  metallic-coloured  beetles  whose 
elytra  are  used  as  ornaments  in  many  parts  of  the  world — this 
r^on  stands  pre-eminent,  in  its  gigantic  Catoxantha,  its  fine 
CkrysachroOy  its  Indian  SUmocera,  its  Malajran  Chalcaphora 
and  Belionota,  as  well  as  many  other  beautiful  form&  It 
possesses  41  genera,  of  which  14  are  peculiar  to  it,  the  rest 
being  generally  of  wide  range  or  common  to  the  Ethiopian  and 
Australian  regions. 

In  the  extensive  and  el^ant  group  of  Longicoms,  the  Oriental 
r^ion  is  only  inferior  to  the  Neotropical  It  possesses  360 
genera,  25  of  which  are  Prionidte,  117  Cerambicid®,  and  218 
Lamiidse; — about  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  being  peculiar. 
The  most  characteristic  genera  are  Shaphidopodus  and  ^gasoma 
among  Prionidse ;  Neocerarniyx,  Euryarthrum,  Pachyieria,  Aero- 
cyrta,  Tetraommatus,  CJUoridolum,  and  Polyzonus  among  Ceram- 
bycidffi ;  and  Codostema,  Ehytidophora,  Batocera,  Agelasta,  and 
Astathes  among  Lamiidse. 

Of  remarkable  forms  in  other  families,  we  may  mention  the 
gigantic  homed  GJudcosoma  among  Scarabaeidse ;  the  metallic 
Campsastemtts  among  Elateridse ;  the  handsome  but  anomalous 
Trictenotama  forming  a  distinct  family;  the  goigeous  Pachy^ 
rhynchi  of  the  Philippine  Islands  among  Curculionidae ;  Dinrus 
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among  Brenthidse;   with  an  immense  number  and  variety  of 
AnthotribidfiB^  Heteromera,  Malacoderma,  and  Phjrtophaga. 

The  ORiEirrAL  Sctb-regions. 

The  four  sub-regions  into  which  we  have  divided  the  Oriental 
r^on,  are  very  unequal  in  extent,  and  perhaps  more  so  in 
productiveness,  but  they  each  have  well-marked  special  features, 
and  serve  well  to  exhibit  the  main  zoologiccd  characteristics  of 
the  region.  As  they  are  all  tolerably  well  defined  and  their 
faunas  comparatively  well-known,  their  characteristics  will  be 
given  with  rather  more  than  usual  detail 

Z  Hindastan,  or  Indian  Sui'Vegian, 

This  includes  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  from  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  on  the  north  to  somewhere  near  Seringapatam  on  the 
south,  the  boundary  of  the  Ceylonese  sub-region  being  unsettled. 
The  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  mark  its  eastern 
limits,  and  it  probably  reaches  to  about  Cashmere  in  the  north- 
west, and  perhaps  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus  further  south ;  but 
the  great  desert  tract  to  the  east  of  the  Indus  forms  a  transition 
to  the  south  Palsearctic  sub-region.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  the 
Indus  may  be  taken  as  a  convenient  boundary.  Many  Indian 
naturalists,  especially  Mr.  Blyth  and  Mr.  Blanford,  are  impressed 
with  the  relations  of  the  greater  part  of  this  sub-region  to  the 
Ethiopian  region,  and  have  proposed  to  divide  it  into  several 
zoological  districts  dependent  on  differences  of  climate  and  vege- 
tation, and  characterized  by  possessing  faunas  more  or  less  allied 
either  to  the  Himalayan  or  the  Ethiopian  type.  But  these  sub- 
divisions appear  far  too  complex  to  be  useful  to  the  general  stu- 
dent^ and  even  were  they  proved  to  be  natural,  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  work.  I  agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Elwes  in 
thinking  that  they  really  belong  to  local  rather  than  to  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  confound  "  station  "  with  ''  habitat." 
Wherever  there  is  a  marked  diversity  of  surface  and  vegetation 
the  productions  of  a  countiy  will  correspondingly  differ;  the 
groups  peculiar  to  forests,  for  extonple,  will  be  absent  from  open 
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plains  or  arid  deserts.  It  happens  that  the  three  great  Old 
World  regions  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  debatable  land 
which  is  chiefly  of  a  desert  character ;  hence  we  must  expect  to 
find  a  resemblance  between  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  in 
each  region.  We  also  find  a  great  resemblance  between  the  aquatic 
birds  of  the  three  regions ;  and  as  we  generally  give  little  weight 
to  these  in  our  estimate  of  the  degree  of  affinity  of  the  £aimas  of 
different  countries,  so  we  should  not  count  the  desert  faima  as  of 
equal  weight  with  the  more  restricted  and  peculiar  types  which 
are  found  in  the  fertile  tracts, — ^in  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and 
especially  in  the  primeval  forests.  The  supposed  preponderance 
of  exclusively  Ethiopian  groups  of  Mammalia  and  Birds  in  this 
sub-region,  deserves  however  a  close  examination,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  facts  really  warrant  such  an  opinion. 

Mammalia. — ^The  following  list  of  the  more  important  genera 
of  Mammalia  which  range  over  the  larger  part  of  this  sub-region 
will  enable  naturalists  to  form  an  independent  judgment  as  to 
the  preponderance  of  Ethiopian,  or  of  Oriental  and  Palsearctic 
types,  in  this,  the  most  important  of  all  the  classes  of  animals 
for  geographical  distribution. 

Range  of  thb  Genera  of  Mammalia  wuich  Inhabit  the  Sub-rboiov 

OF  HiNDOSTAK. 

1.  Presbytes        ...  Oriental  only. 

2.  Macacus  ...  Oriental  only. 

3.  Erinaceos        ...  Palfleaictic  genus. 

4.  Sorex Widely  distributed. 

5.  FeUs    Almost  Cosmopolitan. 

6.  Qynselnrus      ...  Ethiopian  and  S.  Palsearctic. 

7.  'Viyerra  ...  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  to  China  and  Malaya. 

8.  Viverricula     ...  Oriental  only. 

9.  Paradoxurus  ...  Oriental  only. 

10.  Herpestes.      ...  Ethiopian,  S.  Palsearctic,  and  Oriental  to  Malaya. 

11.  Calogale  ...  Ethiopian,  Oriental  to  Cambodja. 

12.  Tffinio^e       ...  Oriental 

13.  Hysena  ...  Palaoarctjc  and  Ethiopian  (a  Palsearctic  species.) 

14.  Canis   ...        ..^  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  to  Malaya. 

15.  Cuon Oriental  to  Malaya. 

16.  Vulpes  ...  Very  wide  range. 

17.  Lutra Oriental  and  Pa^Baictic. 

18.  MeUiyora       ...  Ethiopian. 

19.  MeluTBUB        ...  Oriental  only;  family  not  Ethiopian. 

20.  Sus      Palsearctic  and  Oriental,  not  Ethiopian. 

21.  Tragulus         ...  Oriental 
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22.  Germs  ...  Oriental  and  Palaoarctic ;  fiuuilj not  Ethiopian. 

23.  Cervnlus        ...  Oriental;  family  not  Ethiopian. 

24.  Bibos  ...        ...  Palfieaictic  and  Oriental 

25.  Portax  ...  Oriental 

26.  Gazella  ...  Pabearctic  and  Etliiopian. 

27.  Antilope         ...  Oriental 
26.  Tetraceros       ...  Oriental 

29.  Elephas  ...  Oriental  species. 

30.  Mus     Cosmopolite  nearly. 

31.  PUtacanthomys  Oriental 

32.  Meriones        ...  Very  wide  range. 

33.  Spalacomys    ...  Oriental 

34.  Scinros  ...  Almost  Cosmopolite. 

35.  Pteromys        ...  Pakearctic  and  Oriental  to  China  and  Malaya. 

36.  Hystrix  ...  Wide  range. 

37.  Lepos Wide  range. 

3d.  Manis Ethiopian  and  Oriental  to  Malaya. 


Out  of  the  above  38  genera,  8  have  so  wide  a  distribution  as 
to  give  no  special  geographiccd  indications.  Of  the  remaining  30, 
whose  gepgraphiccd  position  we  have  noted,  14  are  Oriental  only ; 
5  have  as  much  right  to  be  considered  Oriental  as  Ethiopian, 
extending  as  they  do  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Oriental 
region ;  2  (the  hysBua  and  gazelle)  show  Palsearctic  rather  than 
Ethiopian  affinity ;  7  are  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  but  not  Ethio- 
pian ;  and  only  2  (Cyrudurus  and  Mellivora)  can  be  considered 
as  especially  Ethiopian.  We  must  also  give  due  weight  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  here  Ursidae  and  Cervidse,  two  families  entirely 
absent  from  the  Ethiopian  region,  and  we  shall  then  be  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  affinities  of  the  Indian  peninsula  are  not 
only  clearly  Oriental,  but  that  the  Ethiopian  element  is  really 
present  in  a  far  less  degree  than  the  Palasarctic. 

Birds, — ^The  naturalists  who  have  adopted  the  ''Ethiopian 
theory  "  of  the  fauna  of  Hindostan,  have  always  supported  their 
views  by  an  appeal  to  the  class  of  birds ;  maintaining,  that  not 
only  are  almost  all  the  characteristic  Himalayan  and  Malayan 
genera  absent,  but  that  their  place  is  to  a  great  extent  supplied 
by  others  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Elwes,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Zoological  Society  (June  1873)  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  this  view  was  an  erroneous  one,  founded  on  the  fact 
that  t}ie  birds  of  the  plains  are  the  more  abundant  and  more 
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open  to  observation ;  and  that  these  are  often  of  wide-spread 
types,  and  some  few  almost .  exclusively  African.  The  facts  he 
adduced  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  objectors ; 
and  as  the  subject  is  an  important  one,  I  will  here  give  lists 
of  all  the  genera  of  Passeres,  Picarise,  Psittaci,  Columbae,  and 
Gallinae,  which  inhabit  the  sub-region,  leaving  out  those  which 
only  just  enter  within  its  boundaries  from  adjacent  sub-regions. 
These  are  arranged  under  four  heads: — 1.  Oriental  genera;  which 
are  either  wholly  confined  to,  or  strikingly  prevalent  in,  the 
Oriental  r^on  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  2. 
Genera  of  Wide  Range ;  which  are  fully  as  much  entitled  to  be 
considered  Oriental  or  PalsBarctic  as  Ethiopian,  and  cannot  be 
held  to  prove  any  Ethiopian  affinity.  3.  Palsearctic  genera; 
which  are  altogether  or  almost  absent  from  the  Ethiopian  r^on. 
4.  Ethiopian  genera ;  which  are  confined  to,  or  very  prevalent 
in,  the  Ethiopian  region,  whence  they  extend  into  the  Indian 
peninsula  but  not  over  the  whole  Oriental  r^on.  The  last  are 
the  only  ones  which  can  be  fairly  balanced  against  those  of  the 
first  list,  in  order  to  determine  the  character  of  the  fauna. 

1.  Oriental  Genera  in  Central  India. 

QeocicJUa,  Orthotomiis,  Priniay  Megalurus,  Abromis,  Larvi- 
vora,  Copsychus,  Kittacincla,  Pomatorhinua,  Malacocercus,  ChcUaV' 
rfuea,  Zayardia,  Gamdax,  TrochcUopteron,  Pellomeum,  Dumetia, 
Pyctoris,  Alcippe,  ifyiophanvs,  Sitta,  Bendrophila,  Phyllomis, 
lora,  Hypdpetes,  Pmcrocotus,  GrauGoliLs,  Volvocivara,  Chibia, 
Chaptia,  Irena,  JErythrostema,  ITemipus,  ffemichelidon,  Mltava, 
Cyamis,  JEumyms,  Hypothymis,  Myialestes,  Tephrodamis,  Dendro- 
citta,  ArachriecMhra,  Nectarophila,  Arachnothera,  Dicceum,  Pipri- 
somay  Munia,  EiUabes,  Pastor,  Acridotheres,  Stumia,  Stumopastor, 
Artamtis,  Nemarteola,  Pitta,  Yungipicus^  Chrysocolaptes,  Hemi- 
circus,  Oecinus,  Mulleripicus,  Brachyptemus,  Tiga,  Microptemus, 
Megakema,  Xantholccma,  Rhopodytes,  Ta/xocmia,  SumictUus, 
Hierococcyx,  Evdynamnis,  Nyctiomis,  ffarpactes,  Pelargopsis, 
Ceyx,  Hydrodssa,  Meniceros,  Batrachostomtis,  Bendrochelidon, 
Collocaiia,  Palceomis,  Treron,  Carpophaga,  Chalcophaps,  Orty- 
gomis,    Perdix,   Pavo,    Oallus,    Oalloperdix; — 87  genera;    and 
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one  peculiar  genus,  Salpamis,  whose  affinities  are  Palsearctic  or 
Oriental 

2.  Geneka  of  Wide  Bange  occurring  in  Central  Indu. 

Tardtis,  Monticda,  Drymoeca,  Cisticola,  AcrocepJuUm,  PhylUh 
seopm,  JPratincola,  Panis,  Pycnonotus,  CrinigeTy  Orioliis,  Dicrurus, 
Tchitrea,  LaniuSt  Catnms,  Zasterops,  Hirundo,  Cotyle,  Passer, 
Ploceus,  Fstrilda,  Alavda,  CalandreUa,  Mirafra,  Ammamanes, 
MotaciUa,  Anthtut,  Picvs,  Yvmx,  Centroptis,  Vuculus,  Chrysoecocyx, 
Coccystes,  CoraciaSy  Hurystomvs,  Meraps,  Alcedo,  Ceryle,  Halcyon, 
Upupa,  Caprimulgm,  Cypselus,  Chostwra,  Colu7nba,Turtur,Pteracle$j 
Cotumix,  Turnix; — 48  genera. 

3.  PAL^sARonc  Genera  occurring  in  Central  India. 

Hypolais,  Sylvia,  Curruca,  Cyanecula,  Calliope,  Chdidon,  Eur 
spiza,  Eniberiza,  Oalerita,  Calobates,  Corydaila; — 11  genera. 

4.  Ethiopian  Genera  occurring  in  Central  India. 
Thamnobia,  Pyrrhalauda,  Pt erodes,  Francolinus; — 4  genera. 


A  consideration  of  the  above  lists  shows  us,  that  the  Hindostan 
sub-region  is  by  no  means  so  poor  in  forms  of  bird-life  as  is 
generally  supposed  (and  as  I  had  myself  anticipated,  it  would 
prove  to  be),  possessing,  as  it  does,  151  genera  of  land-birds, 
without  counting  the  Accipitres.  It  must  also  set  at  rest  the 
question  of  the  zoological  affinities  of  the  district,  since  a  pre- 
ponderance of  88  genera,  against  4,  cannot  be  held  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, and  cannot  be  materially  altered  by  any  corrections  in 
details  that  may  be  proposed  or  substantiated.  Even. of  these 
four,  only  the  first  two  are  exclusively  Ethiopian,  Pterocles  and 
Franeolimis  both  being  Palsearctic  also.  It  is  a  question,  indeed, 
whether  anywhere  in  the  world  an  outlying  sub-r^on  can 
be  found,  exhibiting  less  zoological  affinity  for  the  adjacent 
regions ;  and  we  have  here  a  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity 
of  deciding  all  such  cases,  not  by  examples,  which  may  be  so 
chosen  as  to  support  any  view,  but  by  carefully  weighing  and 
contrasting  the  whole  of  the  facts  on  which  the  solution  of  the 
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problem  admittedly  depends.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  a 
great  many  of  the  88  genera  above  given  are  very  scarce  and  veiy 
local ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  majority  of  them ; 
and  even  where  it  is  so,  that  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  their 
value  as  indicating  zoo-geographical  affinities.  It  is  the  pre- 
sence of  a  type  in  a  r^on,  not  its  abundance  or  scardty,  that  is 
the  important  fact ;  and  when  we  have  to  do,  as  we  have  here, 
with  many  groups  whose  habits  and  mode  of  life  necessarily 
seclude  them  from  observation,  their  supposed  scarcity  may  not 
even  be  a  fiEU^t. 

Bqptiks  and  Amphibia, — Beptiles  entirely  agree  with  Mam- 
malia and  Birds  in  the  main  features  of  their  distiibutioa 
Out  of  17  families  of  snakes  inhabiting  Hindostan,  16  range 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  region,  and  only  two  can 
be  supposed  to  show  any  Ethiopian  affinity.  These  are  the 
Psammophidse  and  Erycidse,  both  desert-haunting  groups,  and 
almost  as  much  South  Palsearctic  as  African.  The  genus  Tro- 
pido(X>ccyx  is  pGCviiax  to  the  sub-region,  and  Aspidura^  Paseerita 
and  Cynophis  to  the  peninsula  and  Ceylon ;  while  a  large  number 
of  the  most  characteristic  genera,  as  DipeaSy  Simotes,  Bungarru, 
Najay  Trimereifu/ru8,  Lyeodon  and  PtfOurn^  are  characteristically 
Oriental 

Of  the  six  families  of  lizards  all  have  a  wide  range  The 
genera  EvmeceSy  Pen^tadadylus,  Grecko,  EvUepharis,  and  DnuOy  are 
characteri^cally  or  wholly  Oriental;  Ophiops  and  Uromadix 
are  Palsearctic ;  while  Chamaicon  is  the  solitary  case  of  decided 
Ethiopian  affinity. 

Of  the  Amphibia  not  a  single  family  exhibits  special  Ethiopian 
affinities. 

11.  SvihTegion  of  Ceylon  and  Sovih-India. 

The  Island  of  Ceylon  is  characterised  by  such  striking  pecu- 
liarities in  its  animal  productions,  as  to  render  necessary  its 
separation  from  the  peninsula  of  India  as  a  sub-region ;  but  it 
is  found  that  most  of  these  special  features  extend  to  the  Neil- 
gherries  and  the  whole  southern  mountainous  portion  of  India, 
and  that  the  two  must  be  united  in  any  isoo-geographical  prD^ 
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• 
vinca  The  main  features  of  this  division  are, — the  appearance 
of  nnineious  animals  allied  to  fonns  only  found  again  in  the 
Himalayas  or  in  the  Malayan  sub-region,  the  possession  of 
several  peculiar  generic  types,  and  an  xmusual  number  of 
peculiar  species. 

ifamma/m.— Among  Mammalia  the  most  remarkable  form 
is  Loris,  a  genus  of  Lemurs  altogether  peculiar  to  the  sub- 
region;  several  peculiar  monkeys  of  the  genus  PteAytes;  the 
Malayan  genus  Tupaia  ;  and  PlatacarUhomys,  a  peculiar  genus 
of  Muridse. 

Birds. — ^Among  birds  it  has  Ochromda,  a  peculiar  genus  of 
flycatchers ;  Phosnieaphaes  (Cuculidse)  and  Drymocaiaphvs  (Tima^ 
liidsB),  both  Malayan  forms ;  a  species  of  MyiopJipnris  whose 
nearest  ally  is  in  Java;  Trochalopteron,  Brachypteryx,  Bueeros 
and  LoriculuSy  which  are  only  found  elsewhere  in  the  Himalayas 
and  Malayana.  It  also  possesses  about  80  pecidiar  species  of 
birds,  including  a  large  jungle  fowl,  one  owl  and  two  hombills. 

BeptiUs. — It  is  however  by  its  Beptiles,  even  more  than  by  its 
higher  vertebrates,  that  this  sub-region  ia  clearly  characterised. 
Among  snakes  it  possesses  an  entire  family,  Uropeltidse,  consisting 
of  5  genera  and  18  species  altogether  confined  to  it, — Bhinaphis 
and  Urqpdtis  in  Ceylon,  Silybura,  Plecturus  and  Melcmophidium 
in  Southern  India.  Four  other  genera  of  snakes,  ffaplocerctcs, 
CerccLspis,  Peltopelor,  and  Hypnale  are  also  peculiar;  Chersydrus 
is  only  found  elsewhere  in  Malaya ;  while  Ayndura,  Paeaertia, 
and  Ch/naphis,  ouly  extend  to  Hindostan ;  and  species  of  JEryXj 
JEchiSj  and  Psammopkis  show  an  affinity  with  Ethiopian  and 
Palsearctic  forms.  Among  lizards  several  genera  oi  Agamidce 
are  peculiar,  such  as  Otocryptis^  LyriooephahiSj  (hraUyphma^  Co 
photisj  Sale^  SUana  and  CharasuL  In  the  &mily  AcontiadaB^ 
Nemd  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  while  a  species  of  the  African 
genus  Aoontiaa  shows  an  affinity  for  the  Ethiopian  region. 

Amphibia. — ^The  genera  of  Amphibians  that  occur  here  are 
generally  of  wide  range,  but  Nannophrys,  Saplobatrachus, 
and  Oaoopus  are  confined  to  the  sub-region ;  while  Megalo- 
phrys  is  Malayan,  and  the  species  found  in  Ceylon  also  inhabit 
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Insects. — ^The  insects  of  Ceylon  also  famish  some  curious 
examples  of  its  distinctness  from  Hindostan,  and  its  affinity  with 
Malaya.  Among  its  butterflies  we  find  PapUio  jophon,  closely 
allied  to  P.  arUiphtis  of  Malaya.  The  remarkable  genus  Hestia,  so 
characteristic  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  only  occurs  elsewhere  on 
the  mountains  of  Ceylon ;  while  its  CynOiia  and  Parthtnas  are 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Malayan  species.  Among 
Goleoptera  we  have  yet  more  striking  examples.  The  highly  cha- 
racteristic Malayan  genus  Trieondyla  is  represented  in  Ceylon  by 
no  less  than  10  species  ;  and  among  Longicoms  we  find  the  genera 
Tetra4mimatus,  Thranius,  Cacia,  Praanetha,  Ropica,  and  Serixia^ 
all  exclusively  Malayan  or  only  just  entering  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,  yet  all  represented  in  Ceylon,  while  not  a  single 
species  occurs  in  any  part  oi  India  or  the  Himalayas. 

The  Past  History  of  Ceylon  and  SotUh-India  as  indicated  by  its 
Fauna.— In  our  account  of  the  Ethiopian  region  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  an  ancient  connection  between  this  sub- 
region  and  Madagascar,  in  order  to  explain  the  distribution  of 
the  Lemurine  type,  and  some  other  curious  affinities  between  the 
two  countries.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  geology  of  India» 
which  shows  us  Ceylon  and  South  India  consisting  mainly  of 
granitic  and  old  metamoiphic  rocks,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula,  forming  our  first  sub-region,  is  of  tertiary  formation, 
with  a  few  isolated  patches  of  secondary  rocks.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  during  much  of  the  tertiary  peridd,  Ceylon  and 
South  India  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  considerable  extent 
of  sea,  and  probably  formed  part  of  an  extensive  southern  con- 
tinent or  great  island.  The  veiy  numerous  and  remarkable  cases 
of  affinity  with  Malaya,  require  however  some  closer  approxima- 
tion to  these  islands,  which  probably  occurred  at  a  later  period. 
When,  still  later,  the  great  plains  and  table-lands  of  Hindostan 
were  formed,  and  a  permanent  land  communication  efiTected  with 
the  rich  and  highly  developed  Himalo-Chinese  fauna,  a  rapid  im- 
migration of  new  types  took  place,  and  many  of  the  less  specia- 
lised forms  of  mammalia  and  birds  (particularly  those  of  ancient 
Ethiopian  type)  became  extinct.  Among  reptiles  and  insects  the 
competition  was  less  severe,  or  the  older  forms  were  too  well 
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adapted  to  local  conditions  to  be  expelled ;  so  that  it  is  among 
these  groups  alone  that  we  find  any  considerable  number,  of  what 
are  probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient  fauna  of  a  now  sub- 
merged southern  continent. 

///.  Himalayan  or  Indo-Chinese  Stib-region. 

This,  which  is  probably  the  richest  of  all  the  sub-regions,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  richest  of  all  tracts  of  equal  extent  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  is  essentially  a  forest-covered,  mountainous 
country,  mostly  within  the  tropics,  but  on  its  northern  margin 
extending  some  degrees  beyond  it,  and  rising  in  a  continuous 
mountain  range  till  it  meets  and  intercalates  witli  the  Man- 
churian  sub-division  of  the  Palaearctic  r^on.  The  peculiar 
mammalia,  birds  and  insects  of  this  sub-region  begin  to  appear 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  but  Dr.  Gunther  has  shown 
that  many  of  the  reptiles  characteristic  of  the  plains  of  India 
are  found  to  a  height  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet. 

In  Sikhim,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
Himalayan  portion  of  the  sub-region,  it  seems  to  extend  to  an 
altitude  of  little  less  than  10,000  feet,  that  being  the  limit  of  the 
characteristic  Timaliidae  or  babbling  thrushes ;  while  the  equally 
characteristic  Pycnonotidae,  or  bulbuls,  and  Treronidae,  or  thick- 
billed  fruit-pigeons,  do  not,  according  to  Mr.  Blanford,  reach 
quite  so  high.  We  may  perhaps  take  9,000  feet  as  a  good 
approximation  over  a  large  part  of  the  Himalayan  range;  but 
it  is  evidently  not  possible  to  define  the  line  with  any  great 
precision.  Westward,  the  sub-region  extends  in  diminishing 
breadth,  till  it  terminates  in  or  near  Cashmere,  where  the  fauna 
of  the  plains  of  India  almost  meets  that  of  the  Palaearctic 
r^on,  at  a  moderate  elevation.  Eastward,  it  reaches  into  East 
Thibet  and  North-west  China,  where  Pfere  David  has  found  a 
large  number  of  the  peculiar  types  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas.  A 
fauna,  in  general  features  identical,  extends  over  Burmah  and 
Siam  to  South  China;  mingling  with  the  Palaearctic  feuna  in 
the  mountains  south  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  river,  and  with 
that  of  Indo-Malaya  in  Tenasserim,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 

Southern  Siam  and  Cochih  China. 
Vol.  I.— 23 
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Zoological  Characteristics  of  the  Himalayan  SvJh-region, — 
Taking  this  sub-region  as  a  whole,  we  find  it  to  be  charac- 
terised by  3  genera  of  mammalia  (without  counting  bats),  and 
44  genera  of  land-birds,  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  it; 
and  by  13  genera  of  mammalia  dnd  36  of  birds,  which  it 
possesses  in  common  with  the  Malayan  sub-region;  and 
besides  these  it  has  almost  all  the  genera  before  enumerated 
as  "  Oriental,"  and  several  others  of  wide  range,  more  especially 
a  number  of  Palsearctic  genera  which  appear  in  the  higher 
Himalayas.  The  names  of  the  more  characteristic  genera  are 
as  follows: — 

Peculiar  Himalo-Chinese  Genera. 

Mammalia. — Urva,  Arctonyx,  jElurvs. 

Birds.  —  Suya,  Horites,  Chcemarrhomis,  Tarsiger,  Oreicola, 
AcarUhoptila,  Gframmatqptila,  Trochaiqpteron,  Actinodura,  Sibia, 
Svihora,  Paradoxomis,  Chlenasicus^  Tesia,  Bimator,  jEgithaliscuSy 
CephcUopyras,  Liothrix,  Siva,  Minla,  Proparus,  CtUia,  Yuhina, 
Ixulus,  Myzomis,  Hrpomis,  Hemixus,  Chibia,  Niltava,  Anthipes, 
Chelidorhynx,  Urocissa,  Pachyglossa,  Heterura,  Hcematospiaa, 
Ampeltceps,  Saroglossa,  PsarisomtLS,  SerUophtis,  Vivia,  Hyopicus, 
OecinuluSy  Aceros,  Ceriomis. 

Genera  common  to  the  Himalo-Chinese  and  Malayan 

Sub-regions. 

Mammalia.  —  Hylobates,  Nycticebm,  ViverrictUa,  Prianodon, 
Arctitis,  Pagvma,  ArctogcUe,  Ctum,  Gymnopus,  Aonyx,  HelicHs, 
Rhinoceros,  Nemorhedus,  JRhizomys, 

Birds. — Oreocincla,  Notodda,  Janthocincla,  Timalia,  Stachyris, 
Mixomis,  Trichastoma,  Enicwrus,  Pnoepyga,  Melanochlara,  Alio- 
triics,  Microscelis,  lole,  AncUcipus,  Cochoa,  Bhringa,  J^anthopygia, 
Hylocharis,  Cissa,  Temnurus,  Crypsirhina,  Cfialcosietha,  Afh 
threptes,  Chalcqparia^  Cymbirhyn^chvs,  Hydromis,  Sasia,  Venilia, 
Indicator,  Cardnevies,  Zyncomis,  Macropygia,  Argusfixnus  Poly- 
plectron,  Ewplocamus,  Phodiltts, 

Plate  VIL  Scene  in  Nepal,  ivith  Characteristic  Himalayan 
AniwAjds. — Our  illustration  contains  figures  of  two  mammals 
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and  two  birds,  characteriBtic  of  the  higher  woody  region  of  the 
Himalayaa.  The  lower  figure  on  the  left  is  the  Helictis  nqpalensisy 
confined  to  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  and  belonging  to  a  genus  of 
the  weasel  fiEunily  which  is  exclusively  Oriental  It  is  marked 
with  white  on  a  grey-brown  ground.  Above  it  is  the  remark- 
able Panda  (jElurus  fuUgens),  a  beautiful  animal  with  a  glossy  for 
of  a  reddish  colour,  darker  feet,  and  a  white  somewhat  cat-like 
face.  It  is  distantly  allied  to  the  bears,  and  more  nearly  to  the 
American  racoons,  yet  with  sufficient  difierences  to  constitute  it 
a  distinct  family.  The  large  bird  on  the  tree,  is  the  homed 
Tragopan  (Ca^uxniis  scUtfra),  one  of  the  fine  Himalayan  pheasants, 
magnificently  spotted  with  red  and  white,  and  ornamented  with 
fleshy  erectile  v/attles  and  horns,  of  vivid  blue  and  red  colours. 
The  bird  in  the  foreground  is  the  Ihidorhynchvs  strtUheraii,  a 
rare  and  curious  wader,  allied  to  the  curlews  and  sandpipers  but 
having  the  bill  and  feet  red.  It  finequents  the  river-beds  in  the 
higher  Himalayas,  but  has  also  been  found  in  Thibet. 

BeptUes, — ^Very  few  genera  of  reptiles  are  peculiar  to  this 
sub-region,  all  the  more  important  ranging  into  the  Malay 
islands.  Of  snakes  the  following  are  the  more  characteristic 
genera : — Typhline,  Cylindropkis,  XenopeUis,  Calamaria,  XeTtdor 
phis,  Hypsirhina,  Fardonia,  several  small  genera  of  Homalop- 
sidae  {Herpeton  and  Hipistes  being  characteristic  of  Burmah  and 
Siam)  Psaninudynastes,  Oonyosamay  Ghrysopelea,  Tragops,  IHpsas, 
Pareas,  Fytbon,  Jhmgarus,  Naja^  Callaphia,  and  Trimeresums. 
JTo/a  reaches  8,000  feet  elevation  in  the  Himalayas,  Tropidonotus 
9,000  feet,  Ablaies  10,000  feet,  and  Simotes  15,000  feet 

Of  lizards,  Fmtdopus  has  one  species  in  the  Khasya  hills 
while  the  other  inhabits  South-east  Europe ;  and  there  are  two 
small  genera  of  Agamidse  peculiar  to  the  Himalayas,  while 
Drcico  and  Calotes  have  a  wide  range  and  AcarUhosaura,  Dila- 
phyrus,  Physignathus,  and  Liolepis  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  There  are  several  genera  of  Scincidae; 
and  the  extensive  genus  of  wall-lizards,  Oecko,  ranges  over  the 
whole  region. 

Of  Amphibia,  the  peculiar  forms  are  not  nameroos.  Ichthyophia 
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a  genus  of  Ceciliadse,  is  peculiar  to  the  Khasya  Hills;  Tylo- 
tritron  (Salamandridse)  to  Tunan  in  Western  China,  and  perhaps 
belongs  to  the  Palsearctic  r^on. 

Of  the  tail-less  BatmcYdaiiB,  Glyphoglossus  is  found  in  P^u; 
Xefiwphys  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas;  while  CaMtUa,  Ixalus, 
lUuicophorus,  ffylurana,  Oxyglossus^  and  PhrynoglossvSy  are  com- 
mon to,  the  Himalo-Chinese  and  Malayan  sub-regions. 

Of  the  lizards,  Cofo^es,  Barycephalvs,  and  HintUia, — and  of 
the  Batrachia,  Bufo, — are  found  at  above  11,000  feet  elevation  in 
the  Himalayas. 

Insects. — So  little  has  been  done  in  working  out  the  insect 
faunas  of  the  separate  sub-regions,  that  they  cannot  be  treated 
in  detail,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  insects  in  the  part  of  this  work  devoted  to  Geogra- 
phical Zoology.  A  few  particulars  may,  however,  be  given  as  to 
the  butterflies,  which  have  been  more  systematically  collected  in 
tropical  countries  than  any  other  order  of  insects.  The  Hima- 
layan butterflies,  especially  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  range — 
in  Assam  and  the  Khasya  Hills — are  remarkably  fine  and  very 
abundant;  yet  all  the  larger  groups  extend  into  the  Malays 
sab-region,  many  to  Ceylon,  and  a  considerable  proportion  even 
to  Africa  and  Austro-Malaya.  There  are  a  laige  number  of 
peculiar  types,  but  most  of  them  consist  of  few  or  single  speciea 
Such  are  Neope,  Orenoma,  and  Shaphicera,  genera  of  Satyridae; 
Enispe  (Morphidse);  Hedina,  Penthema,  and  Abrota  (Nympha- 
lidse) ;  Dodona  (Erycinidse) ;  Ilerda  (Lycflenidae) ;  Calinaga,  Teino- 
palpm,  and  Bfmtanitis  (Papilionidse).  Its  more  prominent  fea- 
tures are,  however,  derived  from  what  may  be  termed  Malayan, 
or  even  Old  World  types,  such  as  Euplcea,  among  Danaidse; 
ArruUhusia,  Clerame,  and  T/iaumantis,  among  Morphidse ;  Euripus, 
Diadema,  Athyma,  Limenitis,  and  Adoltas,  among  Nymphalidse, 
^emeros  and  Taxila  among  Erycinidse;  Amblypodia,  Miletus^ 
Ilerda,  and  Myrina,  among  Lycsenidse ;  Thyca,  Prianeris,  Dercas, 
Iphias,  and  Thestias  among  Pieridse ;  and  Papilios  of  the 
"  Amphrisiiis,"  "  Coon"  " PhUoxenus;'  " Ptotenor;'  " Paris;'  and 
'*  Sarpedon"  groups.  In  the  Himalayas  there  is  an  unusual 
abundance  of  large  and  gorgeous  species  of  the  genus  Papilio, 
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and  of  large  and  showy  Nymphalidae,  Morphidse,  and  Danaidse, 
which  render  it,  in  favoured  localities,  only  second  to  South 
America  for  a  display  of  this  form  of  beauty  and  variety  in 
insect  life. 

Among  the  other  orders  of  insects  in  which  the  Himalayas 
are  remarkably  rich,  we  may  mention  large  and  brilliant  Ge- 
toniidse,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Bhomborhima  ;  a  magnificent  Lamel- 
licom,  Euchirvji  macUayii,  allied  to  the  gigantic  long-armed 
beetle  {E»  langimanvs)  of  Amboyna;  superb  moths  of  the 
families  Agaristidse  and  Sesiidse ;  elegant  and  remarkable  Ful- 
goridse,  and  strange  forms  of  the  gigantic  Phasmidse ;  most  of 
which  appear  to  be  of  lai*ger  size  or  of  more  brilliant  colours 
than  their  Malayan  allies. 

Islands  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Suh-region. — ^A  few  important 
islands  belong  to  this  sub-region,  the  Andamans,  Formosa,  and 
Hainan  being  the  most  interesting. 

Andamans, — ^The  only  mammalia  are  a  few  rats  and  mice,  a 
Paradoxurus,  and  a  pig  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  race, — all  of 
which  may  have  been  introduced  by  man's  agency.  The 
birds  of  the  Andaman  Islands  have  been  largely  collected,  no 
less  than  155  species  having  been  obtained ;  and  of  these  17, 
(all  land-birds)  are  peculiar.  The  genera  are  all  found  on  the 
continent,  and  are  mostly  characteristic  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
fauna,  to  which  most  of  the  species  belong.  Eeptiles  are  also 
tolerably  abundant ;  about  20  species  are  known,  the  majority 
being  found  also  on  the  continent,  while  a  few  are  peculiar. 
There  are  also  a  few  Batrachia,  and  some  fresh- water  fishes,  closely 
resembling  those  of  Burmah.  The  absence  of  such  mammalia 
as  monkeys  and  squirrels,  which  abound  on  the  mainland,  and 
which  are  easily  carried  over  straits  or  narrow  seas  by  floating 
trees,  is  suflBcient  proof  that  these  islands  have  not  recently 
formed  part  of  the  continent.  The  birds  are  mostly  such  os 
may  have  reached  the  islands  while  in  their  present  geographical 
position ;  and  the  occurrence  of  reptiles  and  fresh-water  fishes, 
said  to  be  identical  in  species  with  those  of  Burmah,  must  be 
due  to  the  facilities,  which  some  of  these  animals  undoubtedly 
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poBsesa,  for  passing  over  a  considerable  width  of  sea.  We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  these  islands  do  not  owe  their  exist* 
ing  fauna  to  an  actual  union  with  the  mainland ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  may  have  been  formerly  more  extensive,  and 
have  then  been  less  distant  from  the  continent  than  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Nicobar  Islands,  usually  associated  with  the  Andamans, 
are  less  known,  but  present  somewhat  similar  phenomena.  They 
are,  however,  more  Malayan  in  their  fauna,  and  seem  properly 
to  belong  to  the  Indo-Malay  sub-region. 

Formosa, — This  island  has  beeu  carefully  examined  by  Mr. 
Swinhoe,  who  found  144  species  of  birds,  of  which  34  are  peculiar. 
There  is  one  pecidiar  genus,  but  the  rest  are  all  Indo-Chinese, 
though  some  of  the  species  are  more  allied  to  Malayan  than  to 
Chinese  or  Himalayan  forms.  About  30  species  of  mammalia 
were  found  in  Formosa,  of  which  11  are  peculiar  species,  the  rest 
being  either  Chinese  or  Himalayan.  The  peculiar  species  belong 
to  the  genera  Talpd,  Helictis,  Sciurqpterus,  Pteromys,  Mus,  Sm, 
Gervus,  and  Capricomis,  A  few  lizards  and  snakes  of  conti- 
nental species  have  also  been  found.  These  facts  clearly  indicate 
the  former  connection  of  Formosa  with  China  and  Malaya,  a 
connection  which  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  shallow 
sea  which  still  connects  all  these  countriea 

Hainan. — ^The  island  of  Hainan,  on  the  south  coast  of  China, 
is  not  so  well  known  in  proportion,  though  Mr.  Swinhoe  col- 
lected 172  species  of  birds,  of  which  130  were  land-birds.  Of 
these  about  20  were  peculiar  species ;  the  remainder  being  either 
Chinese,  Himalayan,  or  Indo-Malayan.  Mr.  Swinhoe  also  ob- 
tained 24  species  of  mammalia,  all  being  Chinese,  Himalayan, 
or  Indo-Malayan  species  except  a  hare,  which  is  peculiar.  This 
assemblage  bf  animals  would  imply  that  Hainan,  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  its  position,  has  been  more  recently  separated 
from  the  continent  than  the  more  distant  island  of  Formosa. 

IV.  IncUhMalaya,  or  the  Malayan  Syh-region. 

This  sub-region,  which  is  almost  wholly  insular  (including 
only  the  Malayan  peninsula  on  the  continent  of  Asia),  is  equal,  if 
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not  superior,  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  productions,  to  that 
which  we  have  just  been  considering.  Like  Indo-China,  it  is  a  re- 
gion of  forests,  but  it  is  more  exclusively  tropical ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore deficient  in  many  of  those  curious  forms  of  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  Himalayas,  which  seem  to  have  been  developed  from 
Pakearctic  rather  than  from  Oriental  types.  Here  alone,  in  the 
Oriental  region,  are  found  the  most  typical  equatorial  forms  of 
life  organisms  adapted  to  a  climate  characterised  by  uniform  but 
not  excessive  heat,  abundant  moisture,  and  no  marked  departure 
from  the  average  meteorological  state,  throughout  the  year.  These 
favourable  conditions  of  life  only  occur  in  three  widely  separated 
districts  of  the  globe — ^the  Malay  archipelago.  Western  Africa, 
and  equatorial  South  America.  Hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  the 
tapir  and  the  trogons  of  Malacca  should  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  South  America ;  and  that  the  great  anthropoid  apes  and  crested 
hombills  of  Western  Africa,  should  find  their  nearest  allies  in 
Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

Although  the  islands  which  go  to  form  this  sub-region 
are  often  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  ex- 
panse of  sea,  yet  their  productions  in  general  ofTer  no  greater 
difierences  than  those  of  portions  of  the  Indo-Chinese  sub- 
region  separated  by  an  equal  extent  of  dry  land.  The  ex- 
planation is  easy,  however,  when  we  find  that  the  sea  which 
separates  them  is  a  very  shallow  one,  so  shallow  that  an  eleva- 
tion of  only  300  feet  would  unite  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo  into 
one  great  South-eastern  prolongation  of  the  Asiatic  continent- 
As  we  know  that  our  own  country  has  been  elevated  and  de- 
pressed to  a  greater  amount  than  this,  at  least  twice  in  recent 
geological  times,  we  can  have  no  dijQBculty  in  admitting  similar 
changes  of  level  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  where  the  sub- 
terranean forces  which  bring  about  such  changes  are  still  at 
work,  as  manifested  by  the  great  chain  of  active  volcanoes  in 
Sumatra  and  Java.  Proofs  of  somewhat  earlier  changes  of  level 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Tertiary  coal  formations  of  Borneo,  which 
demonstrate  a  succession  of  elevations  and  subsidences,  with  as 
much  certainty  as  if  we  had  historical  record  of  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  all  these 
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great  islands  were  recently  united  to  the  continent,  and  that 
their  separation  took  place  by  one  general  subsidence  of  the 
whole.  It  is  more  consonant  with  what  we  know  of  such  mat- 
ters, that  the  elevations  and  depressions  were  partial,  varying 
in  their  points  of  action  and  often  recurring;  sometimes  ex- 
tending one  part  of  an  island,  sometimes  another ;  now  joining 
an  island  to  the  main  land,  now  bringing  two  islands  into  closer 
proximity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  sometimes  an  inter- 
vening island  has  sunk  or  receded  and  allowed  others  which  it 
before  separated  to  effect  a  partial  union  independently  of  it.  If 
we  recognise  the  probability  that  such  varied  and  ofben-renewed 
changes  of  level  have  occurred,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand how  certain  anomalies  of  distribution  in  these  islands  may 
have  been  brought  about  We  will  now  endeavour  to  sketch  the 
general  features  of  the  zoology  of  this  interesting  district,  and 
then  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  the  relations  of  the  islands  to 
each  other. 

Mammalia, — We  have  seen  that  the  Indo-Chinese  sub-region 
possesses  13  species  of  mammalia  in  common  with  the  Indo- 
Malay  sub-region,  and  4  others  peculiar  to  itself,  besides  one 
Ethiopian  and  several  Oriental  and  Palaearctic  forms  of  wide 
range.  Of  this  latter  class  the  Malay  islands  have  compara- 
tively few,  but  they  possess  no  less  than  14  peculiar  genera,  viz. 
Simia,  Siam/inga,  Tarsivs,  Galeopithecvs,  ffylomys,  Ptilocems, 
Gh/mnura,  Cynogale,  Hemigalea,  Arctogale,  Barangia,  Mydaus, 
ffelardos,  and  Tapirus.  The  islands  also  possess  tigers,  deer, 
wild  pigs,  wild  cattle,  elephants,  the  scaly  ant-eater,  and  most 
of  the  usual  Oriental  genera ;  so  that  they  are  on  the  whole 
fully  as  rich  as,  if  not  richer  than,  any  part  of  Asia ;  a  fact  very 
unusual  in  island  faunas,  and  very  suggestive  of  their  really 
continental  nature. 

Plate  VIII.  Scene  in  Borneo  with  Characteristic  Malayan 
Quadrupeds. — The  Malayan  fauna  is  so  rich  and  peculiar  that 
we  devote  two  plates  to  illustrate  it.  We  have  here  a  group  of 
mammalia,  such  as  might  be  seen  together  in  the  vast  forests  of 
Borneo.  In  the  foregroimd  we  have  the  beautiful  deer-like 
Chevrotain    {Tragvlus  javanicus).      These    are   delicate   little 
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animals  whose  body  is  not  larger  than  a  rabbit's,  thence  often 
called  "mouse-deer."  They  were  formerly  classed  with  the 
"musk-deer/'  owing  to  their  similar  tusk-like  upper  canines; 
but  their  anatomy  shows  them  to  form  quite  a  distinct  family, 
having  more  resemblance  to  the  camels.  On  the  branch  above 
is  the  curious  feather-tailed  Tree-Shrew  {PtUocerus  lomi),  a  small 
insectivorous  animal  altogether  peculiar  to  Borneo.  Above  this 
is  the  strange  little  Tarsier  {Tarsivs  spectrum),  one  of  the  lemurs 
confined  to  the  Malay  islands,  but  so  distinct  from  all  others  as 
to  constitute  a  separate  family.  The  other  small  animals  are 
the  Flying  Lemurs  (Oalceopithecm  volans)  formerly  classed  with 
the  lemurs,  but  now  considered  to  belong  to  the  Insectivora. 
They  have  a  very  large  expansion  of  the  skin  connecting  the 
fore  and  hind  limbs  and  tail,  and  are  able  to  take  long  flights 
from  one  tree  to  another,  and  even  to  rise  over  obstacles  in  their 
course  by  the  elevatory  power  of  the  tail-membrane.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  leaves,  and  have  a  very  soft  and  beautifully 
marbled  fur. 

In  the  distance  is  the  Malayan  tapir  {Tapirus  indicus),  a 
representative  of  a  group  of  animals  now  confined  to  the  larger 
Malay  islands  and  tropical  America,  but  which  once  ranged 
over  the  greater  part  of  temperate  Europa 

Birds. — Owing  to  several  of  the  families  consisting  of  very 
obscure  and  closely  allied  species,  which  have  never  been  criti- 
cally examined  and  compared  by  a  competent  ornithologist, 
the  number  of  birds  inhabiting  this/  sub-region  is  uncertain. 
From  the  best  available  materials  there  appear  to  be  somewhat 
less  than  650  species  of  land-birds  actually  known,  or  exclud- 
ing the  Philippine  Islands  somewhat  less  than  600.  The 
larger  part  of  these  are  peculiar  species,  but  mostly  allied  to 
those  of  Indo-China ;  36  of  the  getera,  as  already  stated,  being 
common  to  these  two  sub-regions.  There  are,  however,  no  less 
than  46  genera  which  are  peculiarly  or  wholly  Indo  Malayan 
and,  in  many  cases,  have  no  close  affinity  with  other  Oriental 
groups.  These  peculiar  genera  are  as  follows: — TimcUia,  Mala- 
copteran,  Macronus,  Napothera,  Turdinus,  and  Trichixos — genera 
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of  TimaliidsB ;  Eupetea,  a  most  remarkable  form,  perhaps  allied 
to  Enicv/rus,  and  Cinelvs;  Rhahdornis  (Certhiidse)  foimd  only  in 
the  Philippines;  Psaltria,  a  diminutive  bird  of  doubtful  afBnities, 
provisionally  classed  among  the  tits(Parid8e);  Setomis  (Pycnouo- 
tidse) ;  Laiage  (Campephagidse)  extending  eastward  to  the  Pacific 
Islands  ;  PycnosphrySy  PhiUrUoma  (Muscicapidse) ;  ZanielltiSf 
.a  beautiful  bird  doubtfully  classed  with  the  shrikes  (Lauiidse) ; 
Plaiylophus  and  Pityriasis,  the  latter  a  most  anomalous  form — 
perhaps  a  distinct  family,  at  present  classed  with  the  jays,  in 
Corvidse ;  Prianochilus,  a  curious  form  classed  with  Dicseidse ; 
Erythrura  (Ploceidae),  extending  eastwards  to  the  Fiji  Islands ; 
Oymnops,  Calomis,  (Stumidae);  Eurylcsmtts,  Corydon,  and  Calyp- 
tamena  (Eurylaemidse) ;  EuciehJa,  the  longest  tailed  and  most 
elegantly  marked  of  the  Pittidae ;  Beinwardtipicus  and  Miglypies 
(Picidfie) ;  Psilopogon  and  CaJarhamphus,  (Megahemidse) ;  Bhvruh 
coccyx,  Dasylophus,  Lepidogrammus,  Cdrpococcyx,  Zandostomus, 
Poliococeyx,  Bhinortha,  (Ouculidse)  ;  Berenicomis,  Caldo,  CranoT" 
hinus,  Pendopides,  JRhinaphtx,  (Bucerotidae) ;  Psittinus,  (Psitta- 
cidse);  PtUapus,  Phapitreron,  (Columbidae) ;  Bollvius,  (Trero- 
nidae) ;  MacfuerJutmphus,  (Falconidse).  Many  of  these  genera  are 
abundant  and  wide-spread,  while  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
EUmalayan  genera,  such  as  Zarmvora,  Chmdcuc,  Hypsipetes, 
PomcUorhimts,  and  Dendrocitta,  are  here  represented  by  only 
a  few  species. 

Among  the  groups  that  are  characteristic  of  the  Malayan 
sub-region,  theTimaliidsB  and  Pycnonotidse  stand  pre-eminent;  the 
former  represented  chiefly  by  the  genera  IHmaliay  Malaeapteron, 
Macronvs,  and  Trichastama,  the  latter  by  Criniger,  Microscelis, 
and  many  forms  of  Pycnonotus.  The  Muscicapidse,  Dicruridse, 
Campephagidse,  Ploceidse,  and  Nectariniidse  are  also  well 
developed ;  as  well  as  the  Pittidae,  and  the  Eurylsemidse,  the 
limited  number  of  species  of  the  latter  being  compensated  by 
a  tolerable  abundance  of  individuals.  Among  the  Picariae  are 
many  conspicuous  g^roups;  as,  woodpeckers  (Picidse);  barbets 
(Megalsemidffi) ;  trogons  (Trogonidae) ;  kingfishers  (Alcedinidae) ; 
and  hombiQs  (Bucerotidae) ;  five  families  which  are  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  whole  fauna.    Lastly  come  the  pigeons 
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(ColumbidaB),  and  the  pheasants  (Fhasianidse),  which  are  fairly 
represpinted  by  such  fine  genera  as  Treron,  PtUopm,  Euplocamus, 
and  Argusianiis.  A  few  forms  whose  affinities  are  Australian 
rather  than  Oriental,  help  to  give  a  character  to  the  ornithology, 
though  none  of  them  are  numerous.  The  swallow-shrikes 
{Artamus);  the  wag-tail  fly-catchers  (Bhipidwci) ;  the  green  ixvli- 
AoveiA  {Ptilcpu8)\  and  the  mound-makers  (Migapoditis),  are  the 
chief  of  these. 

There  are  a  few  curious  examples  of  remote  geographical 
alliances  that  may  be  noted.  First,  we  have  a  direct  African 
connection  in  MachcBrhahiphtis,  a  genus  of  hawks,  and  Berenicamis^ 
a  genus  of  hombills ;  the  only  close  allies  being,  in  the  former 
case  in  South,  and  in  the  latter  in  West  Africa.  Then  we  have 
a  curious  Neotropical  affinity,  indicated  by  Carpococcyx,  a  large 
Bomean  ground-cuckoo,  whose  nearest  ally  is  the  genus  NeO' 
nwrphvs  of  South  America;  and  by  the  lovely  green-coloured 
Calypiomena  which  seems  unmistakably  allied  to  the  orange- 
coloured  BupUola,  or  *"  Cock  of  the  rock,"  in  general  structure 
and  in  the  remarkable  form  of  crest,  a  resemblance  which  has 
been  noticed  by  many  writers. 

In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  Malayan  genera  several 
are  included  which  extend  into  the  Austro-Malay  Islands,  our 
object,  at  present,  being  to  show  the  differences  and  relations  of 
the  two  chief  Oriental  sub-r^ons. 

Plate  IX,  A  Malayan  Forest  with  some  of  its  peculiar  Birds, — 
Our  second  illustration  of  the  Malayan  faima  is  devoted  to  its 
bird-life ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  place  our  scene  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  where  birds  are  perhaps  more  abundant  and  more 
interesting,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  sub-region.  Con- 
spicuous in  the  foreground  is  the  huge  Shinoceros  Hombill 
(Bue^ros  rhinoceros),  one  of  the  most  characteristic  birds  of  the 
Malayan  forests,  the  flapping  of  whose  wings,  as  it  violently 
beats  the  air  to  support  its  heavy  body,  may  be  heard  a  mile 
off.  On  the  ground  behind,  is  the  Argus  pheasant  {Argus- 
ianus  giganteus)  whose  beautifully  ocellated  wings  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  description  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
Descent  of  Man.    The  wing-feathers  are  here  so   enormously 
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developed  for  display  (as  shown  in  our  figure)  that  they 
become  almost,  if  not  quite,  useless  for  their  original  purpose  of 
flight;  yet  the  colours  are  so  sober,  harmonizing  completely 
with  the  surrounding  vegetation,  and  the  bird  is  so  wary,  that 
in  the  forests  where  it  abounds  an  old  hunter  assured  me  he  had 
never  been  able  to  see  a  specimen  tiU  it  was  caught  in  his 
snares.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  during  the  display  of  the 
plumage  the  bird's  head  is  concealed  by  the  wings  from  a 
spectator  in  front,  and,  contrary  to  what  usually  obtains  among 
pheasants,  the  head  is  entirely  unadorned,  having  neither  crest 
nor  a  particle  of  vivid  colour, — a  remarkable  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  views,  that  gay ly  coloured  plumes  are  developed 
in  the  male  bird  for  the  purpose  of  attractive  display  in 
the  breeding  season.  The  long-tailed  bird  on  the  right  is 
one  of  the  Drongo-shrikes  {Bhringa  remifer),  whose  long  bare 
tail-feathers,  with  an  oar-like  web  at  the  end,  and  blue- 
black  glossy  plumage,  render  it  a  very  attractive  object  as  it 
flies  after  its  insect  prey.  On  the  left  is  another  singular  bird 
the  great  Broad-bill  {fiorydxm  sumatranvs),  with  dull  and  sombre 
plumage,  but  with  a  beak  more  like  that  of  a  boat-bill  than  of  a 
fruit-eating  passerine  bird.  Over  all,  the  white-handed  Gibbon 
(Hylobatcs  lar)  swings  and  gambols  among  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  forest 

Reptiles  and  Amphibia. — These  are  not  sufficiently  known  to 
be  of  much  use  for  our  present  purposa  Most  of  the  genera 
belong  to  the  continental  parts  of  the  Oriental  region,  or  have  a 
wide  range.  Of  snakes  Bhabdosoma^,  Typhlocalamvs,  Tetragowh 
soma,  Acrochardv3,  and  Atrapos,  are  the  most  peculiar,  and  there 
are  several  peculiar  genera  of  Homalopsidse.  Of  Oriental  genera, 
Cylindrophis,  XenopdteSy  Calamaria,  Hypsirhina,  Fmmmody- 
nastes,  Gonyosoma,  Tragops,  Dipsas,  Pareas,  Python,  BungaruSj 
Naja,  and  Callophis  are  abundant;  as  well  as  Simoies,  AUabes, 
Tropidonotus,  and  Dendrophis,  which  are  widely  distributed. 
Among  lizards  Hydrosaurus  and  Oecko  are  common;  there  are 
many  isolated  groups  of  Scincidse;  while  Draco,  Calotes,  and 
many  forms  of  Agamidse,  some  of  which  are  peculiar,  abound. 

Among  the  Amphibia,  toads  and  frogs  of  the  genera  MierhyUu 
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Kalophrynvs,  Ansonia,  and  Fsmdofmfo,  are  peculiar:  while  the 
Oriental  Megcdophrys,  Ixalus,  Ehacoplwrus,  and  Hylarana  are 
abundant  and  characteristic. 

Fishes, — The  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  Malay  archipelago 
have  been  so  well  collected  and  examined  by  the  Dutch 
naturalists,  that  they  offer  valuable  indications  of  zoo^eo- 
graphical  affinity ;  and  they  particularly  well  exhibit  the 
sharply  defined  limits  of  the  region,  a  large  number  of  Oriental 
and  even  Ethiopian  genera  extending  eastward  as  far  as  Java 
and  Borneo,  but  very  rarely  indeed  sending  a  single  species 
further  east,  to  Celebes  or  the  Moluccas.  Thirteen  families  of 
fresh-water  fishes  are  found  in  the  Indo-Malay  sub-region.  Of 
these  the  Scienidse  and  Symbranchidse  have  mostly  a  wide 
range  in  the  tropics.  Ophiocephalidse  are  exclusively  Oriental, 
reaching  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  islands.  The  Mastacem- 
belidse  are  also  Oriental,  but  one  species  is  found  as  far  as  Ceram. 
Of  the  Nandidae,  3  genera  range  over  the  whole  region.  The 
Labyrinthici  extend  from  Africa  through  the  Oriental  I'egion  to 
Amboyna.  The  single  species  constituting  the  family  Lucio- 
cephalidse  is  confined  to  Borneo  and  the  small  islands  of  Biliton 
and  Banca.  Of  the  extensive  family  Siluridss  17  genera  are 
Oriental  and  Malayan,  and  11  are  Malayan  exclusively;  and 
not  one  of  these  appears  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sub- 
region.  The  Cyprinidse  offer  an  equally  striking  example,  23 
genera  ranging  eastward  to  Java  and  Borneo  and  not  one 
beyond;  14  of  these  being  exclusively  Malayan.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
countries  farther  east,  as  extensive  collections  have  also  been 
made  in  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and  Timor ;  so  that  the  facts  of 
distribution  of  fresh-water  fishes  come,  most  imexpectedly,  to 
fortify  that  division  of  the  archipelago  into  two  primary 
regions,  which  was  founded  on  a  consideration  of  mammalia 
and  birds  only. 

Insects, — Few  countries  in  the  world  can  present  a  richer  and 
more  varied  series  of  insects  than  the  Indo-Malay  islands,  and 
we  can  only  here  notice  a  few  of  their  more  striking  peculiarities 
and  more  salient  features. 
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The  butterflies  of  this  sub-region,  according  to  the  bedt  esti* 
mate  that  can  be  formed,  amount  to  about  650  described  speoies^ 
a  number  that  will  yet,  no  doubt,  be  veiy  considerably  increased. 
The  genera  whidi  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  it  are  Eriies  (Saty- 
rid£e) ;  Zmxidia  (Morphidse) ;  Amiioeia^  Xa7Uh4>tcBnia^  and 
Tanascia  (Nymphalidfie).  The  groups  which  are  most  charac* 
terisbic  of  the  region,  either  from  their  abundance  in  individuals 
or  species,  or  from  their  size  and  beauty^  are — ^the  rich  AjBJt\Lr 
colouied,  E-uplasa ;  the  large  semi-transparent  Media;  the  plsdn- 
coloured  Mycalms,  which  replace  our  meadow-brown  butterflies 
(Hipparchia) ;  the  curious  JSlym/iiias,  which  often  closely  resemble 
Euplaeas;  the  large  and  handsome  ThamarUia  and  2teuxidia, 
which  take  the  place  of  the  giant  Morphos  of  South  America ; 
the  Cethoaia,  of  the  brightest  red,  and  marked  with  a  curious 
zigzag  pattern  ^  the  velvety  and  blue-glossed  Terinos;  the  pale 
and  delicately-streaked  Cyrestis;  the  thick-bodied  and  boldly 
coloured  Addias  ;  the  small  wine-coloured  TaxUa;  the  fine  blue 
Amhlypodia;  the  beautiful  Thyca,  elegantly  marked  under- 
neath with  red  and  yellow,  which  represent  our  common  white 
butterflies  and  are  almost  equally  abundant;  the  pale  blue 
JEroniOj  and  the  large  red-tipped  Iphicts.  The  genus  PapUio 
is  represented  by  a  variety  of  fine  groups ;  the  large  Omtthop- 
tera,  with  satiny  yellow  under -wings ;  the  superb  green-marked 
"brookeana;"  the  "paradoxa"  group,  often  closely  resembling 
the  Euplseas  t&at  abound  in  the  same  district;  the  ** parts'' 
group  richly  dusted  with  golden-green  specks;  the  " fieUntis** 
group  with  wide-spreading  black  and  white  wings ;  the  black 
and  crimson  "polydorus"  group;  the  "memnon"  group,  of  the 
largest  size  and  richly-varied  colours ;  and  the  "  eurypilus " 
group,  elegantly  banded  or  spotted  with  blue  or  grecm :  idl  these 
are  so  abundant  that  some  of  them  are  met  with  in  every  walk, 
and  are  a  constant  delight  to  the  naturalist  who  has  the  privily 
of  observing  them  in  their  native  haunts. 

The  Coleoptera  are  far  less  prominent  and  require  to  be  care- 
fully sought  after;  but  they  then  well  repay  the  collector.  As 
affording  some  measure  of  the  productiveness  of  the  tropics  in 
insect  life  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  few  notes  of  the 
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number  of  species  collected  by  myself  in  some  of  the  best 
localities.  At  Singapore  300  species  of  Goleoptera  were  col- 
lected in  15  days,  and  in  a  month  the  number  had  increased  to 
520 ;  of  which  100  were  Longicoms  and  140  Shyncophora.  At 
Sarawak  in  Borneo  I  obtained  400  species  in  15  days,  and 
600  in  a  month.  In  two  months  this  number  had  increased  to 
about  850,  and  in  three  months  to  1,000  species.  This  was  the 
most  prolific  spot  I  ever  collected  in,  especially  for  Longicoms 
which  formed  about  one-fifbh  of  all  the  species  of  beetles.  In 
the  Aru  Islands  in  one  month,  I  obtained  only  235  species  of 
Goleoptera,  and  about  600  species  of  insects  of  all  orders ;  and 
this  may  be  tak^i  as  a  fair  average,  in  localities  where  no 
specially  favourable  conditions  existed.  On  the  average  40  to 
60  species  of  Goleoptera  would  be  a  good  day's  collecting;  70 
exceptionally  good ;  while  the  largest  number  ever  obtained  in 
one  day  was  95,  and  the  majority  of  these  would  be  very 
minute  insects.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many 
very  common  species  were  passed  over,  yet  had  every  species  met 
witli  been  collected,  not  much  more  than  100  species  would  ever 
have  been  obtained  in  one  day's  collecting  of  four  or  five  hours. 
These  details  may  afford  an  interesting  standard  of  comparison 
for  collectors  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  GicindeHdae  the  most  peculiarly  Malayan  form  is  Therates, 
found  always  on  leaves  in  the  forests  in  the  same  localities  as 
the  more  widely  spread  CoUyris*  Five  genera  of  this  fEunily  are 
Indo-Malayan. 

The  Garabidffi,  though  suf&ciently  plentiful,  are  mostly  of  small 
size,  and  not  conspicuous  in  any  way.  But  there  is  one  striking 
exception  in  the  purely  Malayan  genus  Mormolyce,  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  family.  It  is  nocturnal, 
resting  during  the  days  on  the  under  side  of  large  boleti  in  the 
virgin  forest.  Fericallus  and  Catascopus  are  among  the  few 
genera  which  are  at  all  brillantly  coloured. 

Buprestidae  are  abundant,  and  very  gay ;  the  genus  Bdionata 
being  perhaps  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  characteristic. 
The  giant  Caioxantha  is,  however,  the  most  peculiar,  though 
comparatively  scarce.      Chrysochroa  and  Chalcophara  are  also 
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abundant  and  characteristic.  Out  of  the  41  Oriental  genera  21 
are  Malayan,  and  10  of  these  are  not  found  in  the  other  sub- 
regions. 

In  Lucanidse  the  Malay  islands  are  rich,  14  out  of  the  16 
Oriental  genera  occurring  there,  and  3  being  peculiar.  There 
are  many  fine  species  of  Odontolabris,  which  may  be  considered 
the  characteristic  genus  of  the  sub-region. 

The  CetoniidflB  are  well  represented  by  16  genera  and  about  120 
species.  The  genera  Mycteristes,  PhoBdimua,  Plectrone,  Euremina, 
Rhagopteryx  and  Centrognathus  are  peculiar,  while  AgestrcUa, 
Ghalcothea,  and  Macronota  are  abundant  and  characteristic. 

The  Longicoms,  as  in  all  continental  forest  r^ons  near  the 
equator,  are  very  abundant  and  in  endlessly  varied  forms.  No 
less  than  55  genera  containing  about  200  species  are  peculiar  to 
this  sub-region,  the  Cerambycidse  being  much  the  most  numerous. 
Euryarthrum,  Codostema,  Agelasta,  and  Asiathes  may  be  consi- 
dered as  most  characteristic ;  but  to  name  the  curious  and  in- 
teresting forms  would  be  to  give  a  list  of  half  the  genera.  For 
the  relations  of  the  Longicorns  of  the  Indo-Malay,  and  those  of 
the  Austro-Malay  region,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on 
the  distribution  of  insects  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  work._ 

Terrestrial  Mollttsca.-^The  Philippine  islands  are  celebrat^ 
as  being  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  world  for  land  shells, 
about  400  species  being  known.  The  other  islands  of  the  sub- 
region  are  far  less  rich,  not  more  than  about  100  speoies  having 
yet  been  described  from  the  whole  of  them.  Hdix  and  Buii" 
rmbs  both  aboimd  in  species  in  the  Philippines,  whereas  the 
latter  genus  is  very  scarce  in  Borneo  and  Java.  Ten  genera  of 
Helicidse  inhabit  the  sub-region;  Pfeifferia  is  found  in  the 
Philippines  and  Moluccas,  while  the  large  genus  CoMostyla  is 
almost  peculiar  to  the  Philippines.  Of  the  Operculata  there  are 
representatives  of  20  genera,  of  which  DermcUoma  and  Pujri- 
nella  are  peculiar,  while  Registoma  and  Callia  extend  to  the 
Australian  region.  Cyclophorus^  Leptapoma,  and  Piipina  are 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  genera. 
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The  Zoological  Relations  of  the  Several  Islands  of  the  Indo-Malay 

Sni-^region, 

Although  we  have  grouped  the  Philippine  islands  with  the 
Indo-Malay  sub-region,  to  which,  as  we  shall  see,  they  un- 
doubtedly belong,  yet  most  of  the  zoological  characteristics  we 
have  just  sketched  out,  apply  more  especially  to  the  other  groups 
of  islands  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  The  Philippine  islands 
stand,  to  Malaya  proper,  in  the  same  relation  that  Madagascar 
does  to  Africa  or  the  AntillQ3  to  South  America ;  that  is,  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  whole  families  and  genera 
which  eveiywhere  characterise  the  remainder  of  the  district 
They  are,  in  fact,  truly  insular,  while  the  other  islands  are  really 
continental  in  all  the  essential  features  of  their  natural  history. 
Before,  therefore,  we  can  conveniently  compare  the  separate 
islands  of  Malaya^  with  each  other,  we  must  first  deal  with  the 
Philippine  group,  showing  in  what  its  speciality  consists,  and 
why  it  must  be  considered  apart  from  the  sub-region  to  which 
it  belongs. 

Mainmals  of  the  Philippine  Islands, — :The  only  mammalia  re- 
corded as  inhabiting  the  Philippine  Islands  are  the  following : — 

QuADRUHAyA.     1.  Macacus  cynomolgus. 

2.  Cyiiopithecos  niger.        Dr.  Semper  donbts  this  being 

a  Phihppine  species. 
Lemuroidea.      3.  Tarsins  spectmm. 
Insbctiyora.      4.  Galeopithecus  philippinensis. 

5.  Tupaia  (species).  On  Dr.  Sempei's  authority. 

Carkiyora.        6.  YiYerra  tangalun^. 

7.  Paradoxurus  philippensiB. 
Ungulata.         8.  Sos  (species).  On  Dr.  Sempei's  authority. 

9.  Cervus  mariannus. 

10.  Cervus  philippensis. 

11.  Cervus  alfreoL 

12.  Bos  (species).  Wild  cattle ;  perhaps  intro- 

duced. 
BoDENTiA.         13.  Phlseomys  cummingiL 

14.  Scuirus  philippinensis. 
Also  24  species,  belonging  to  17  genera,  of  bats. 

^  As  so  many  typical  Malay  groups  are  absent  only  from  the  Philippines,  I 
have  adopted  the  term  ^^  Malaya,"  to  show  the  distribution  of  these,  using 
the  term  *'  Indo-Malaya"  when  the  range  of  the  group  includes  the 
Philippines.  This  must  be  remembered  when  consulting  the  tables  of  dis* 
tribution  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Vol.  I.— 24 
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The  foregoing  list,  although  small,  contains  an  assemblage  of 
species  which  are  wholly  Oriental  in  character,  and  several  of 
which  {TarsitLs,  OaUopitJiecus,  Tupaia)  are  characteristic  and 
highly  peculiar  Malayan  forms.  At  the  same  time  these  islands 
are  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  Malaya  by  the  total 
absence  of  Semnopithecus,  Hylobates,  Felis,  Helarctos,  Bhinoceros, 
Afanis,  and  other  groups  constantly  found  in  the  great  Indo- 
Malay  islands  and  peninsula  of  Malacca.  We  find  apparently 
two  sets  of  animals :  a  more  ancient  series,  represented  by  the 
deer,  Oaleopiihems,  and  squirrel,  in  which  the  species  are  distinct 
from  any  others;  and  a  more  recent  series,  represented  by 
Macacus  cynomolgvs,  and  Viverra  tangalunga,  identical  with 
common  Malayan  animals.  The  former  indicate  the  earliest 
period  when  th^  volcanic  islands  were  connected  with  some 
part  of  the  Malayan  sub-region,  and  they  show  that  this  was 
not  geologically  remote,  since  no  peculiar  generic  types  have 
been  preserved  or  differentiated.  The  latter  may  indicate  either 
the  termination  of  the  period  of  union,  or  merely  the  effects  of 
introduction  by  man.  The  reason  why  a  larger  number  of 
mammalian  forms  were  not  introduced  and  established,  was 
probably  because  the  union  was  effected  only  with  some  small 
islands,  and  from  these  communicated  to  other  parts  of  the 
archipelago ;  or  it  may  well  be  that  later  subsidences  extin- 
guished some  of  the  forms  that  had  established  themselves. 

Birds  of  the  Philippine  Islands.— These  have  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Viscount  Walden,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  in  1873,  and  we  are  thus  furnished 
with  ample  information  on  the  relations  of  this  important 
portion  of  the  fauna. 

The  total  number  of  birds  known  to  inhabit  the  Philippines 
is  219,  of  which  106  are  peculiar.  If,  however,  following  our 
usual  plan,  we  take  only  the  land-birds,  we  find  the  numbers 
to  be  159  species,  of  which  100  are  peculiar ;  an  unusually  large 
proportion  for  a  group  of  islands  so  comparatively  near  to 
various  parts  of  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions.  The 
families  of  birds  which  are  more  especially  characteristic  of  the, 
Indo-Malay  sub-region  are  about  28  in  number,  and  examples 
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of  all  ihese  are  found  in  the  Philippines  except  four,  viz.,  Cin- 
clidas,  Phyllomithidse,  EuiylsemidsB,  and  Podargidse.  The  only 
Philippine  fiEunilies  which  are,  otherwise,  exclusively  Austro- 
Malayan  are,  Cacatuidse  and  Megapodiidse.  Yet  although  the 
birds  are  unmistakably  Malayan,  as  a  whole,  there  are^  as  in 
the  mammalia  (though  in  a  less  degree),  marked  deficiencies  oi 
most  characteristic  Malayan  forma  Lord  Walden  gives  a  list 
of  no  less  than  69  genera  thus  absent ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  mention  such  wide-spread  and  specially  Indo-Malay 
groups  as, — Ewrylamvus,  Nyctiamis,  ArachnotJiera,  Oeocichla, 
Malacopteron^  Tinudia,  Fomatarhinus,  Fhyllomis,  lora,  Criniger^ 
Enicurvs,  Ouiptia,  Tchitrea,  Dendrociita,  Euldbes,  Pakeomisy 
MiglypteSy  Tiga,  and  Euplocamiis.  These  deficiencies  plainly 
show  the  isolated  character  of  the  Philippine  group,  and  imply 
that  it  has  never  formed  a  part  of  that  Indo-Malayan  extension 
of  the  continent  which  almost  certainly  existed  when  the  pecu- 
liar Malayan  fauna  was  developed ;  or  that,  if  it  has  been  so 
united,  it  has  been  subsequently  submerged  and  broken  up  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  cause  the  extinction  of  many  of  the  absent 
lypes. 

It  appears  from  Lord  Walden's  careful  analysis,  that  31  of  the 
Philippine  species  occur  in  the  Papuan  sub-region,  and  47  in 
Celebes  ;  69  occur  also  in  India,  and  76  in  Java.  This  last  fact 
is  curious,  since  Java  is  the  most  remote  of  the  Malayan  islands, 
but  it  is  found  to  arise  almost  wholly  &om  the  birds  of  that 
island  being  better  known,  since  only  one  species,  Xcmthclasma 
rosea,  is  confined  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Java. 

The  wading  and  swimming  birds  are  mostly  of  wide-spread 
forms,  only  6  out  of  the  60  species  being  peculiar  to  the  Philippine 
archipelago.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  land-birds,  and  com- 
bining several  of  the  minutely  subdivided  genera  of  Lord  Wal- 
den's  paper  so  as  to  agree  with  the  arrangement  adopted  in  this 
work,  we  find  that  there  are  112  genera  of  land-birds  repre- 
sented in  the  islands.  Of  these,  50  are  either  cosmopolitan,  of 
wide  range,  or  common  to  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions, 
and  may  be  put  aside  as  affording  few  indications  of  geographical 
affinity.    Of  the  remaining  62  no  less  than  40  are  exclusively 
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or  mainly  Oriental,  and  most  of  them  are  genera  which,  range 
widely  over  the  region,  only  two  (Fhilentoma  and  iZoZZt^t^)  being 
exclusively  Malayan,  and  two  others  {Megalurus  and  Malaeodrcus) 
more  especially  Indian  or  continental  Five  other  genera,  though 
having  a  wide  range,  are  typically  Palsearctic,  and  have  reached 
the  islands  through  North  China.  They  are,  Monticola,  Acrth 
cephcduSy  JPhylloscopus,  CaMiope,  and  Passer  ;  the  two  first  having 
extended  their  range  southward  into  the  Moluccas.  The  pecu- 
liarly Australian  genera  are  only  12,  the  majority  being  charac- 
teristic Papuan  and  Moluccan  forms;  such  as — Campqphaga, 
Alcyone,  Cacattui,  Tanygnathtis,  PtUopus,  JarUJuenas,  FMogoenas, 
and  Megapodius,  One  is  peculiar  to  Celebes  (Pricwt^t^rMs) ;  one 
to  the  Papuan  group  (Cydapsitta) ;  and  one  is  chiefly  Australian 
{Qerygone),  The  beautiful  little  parroquets  forming  the  genus 
Loriculua,  are  characteristic  of  the  Philippines,  which  possess  5 
species,  a  larger  number  than  occurs  in  any  other  group  of 
islands,  though  they  range  from  India  to  New  Guinea.  There  re- 
main six  peculiar  genera — Ehabdomis,  an  isolated  form  of  creep- 
ers (Certhiidse) :  Oymnops^  a  remarkable  bareheaded  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  starlings  (Stumidse);  Dasyhphus,  and  Lepidogrammus, 
remarkable  genera  of  cuckoos  (Cuculidae) ;  PenehpideSj  a  pecul- 
iar hombill,  and  Pfiapitreron,  a  genus  of  pigeons.  Besides  these 
there  are  four  other  types  (here  classed  as  subgenera,  but  con- 
sidered to  be  distinct  by  Lord  Walden)  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  Philippines.  .  These  are  Pseudoptynx,  an  owl  of  the  genus 
Athene;  Pseudolalage,  a  sub-genus  of  ZoZoye;  Zeocephits,  a  sub- 
genus otTchiirea;  and  Ptilocolpa^  included  under  Oarpophagcu 

When  we  look  at  the  position  of  the  Philippine  group,  con- 
nected by  the  Bashee  islands  with  Formosa,  by  Palawan  and  the 
Sooloo  archipelago  with  Borneo,  and  by  the  Tulour  and  other 
islets  with  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes,  we  have  little  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  peculiarities  of  its  bird  fauna.  The  absence 
of  a  large  number  of  Malayan  groups  would  indicate  that  the 
actual  connection  with  Borneo,  which  seems  necessary  for  the 
intrdlluction  of  the  Malay  types  of  mammalia,  was  not  of  loug 
duration  ;  while  the  large  proportion  of  wide-spread  continental 
genera  of  birds  would  seem  to  imply  that  greater  facilities  had 
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once  existed  for  immigration  £rom  Southeim  China,  perhaps  by 
a  land  connection  through  Formosa,  at  which  time  the  ancestors 
of  the  peculiar  forms  of  deer  entered  the  country.  It  may  in- 
deed be  objected  that  our  knowledge  of  these  islands  is  far 
too  imperfect  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  their 
former  history ;  but  although  many  more  species  no  doubt 
remain  to  be  discovered,  experience  shows  that  the  broad  cha- 
racters of  a  fauna  are  always  determined  by  a  series  of  collections 
made  by  different  persons,  at  various  localities,  and  at'  different 
times,  even  when  more  imperfect  than  those  of  the  Philippine 
birds  really  are.  The  isolated  position,  and  the  volcanic  struc- 
ture of  the  group,  would  lead  us  to  expect  them  to  be  somewhat 
les3  productive  than  the  Moluccas,  close  to  the  rich  .and  varied 
Papuan  district, — or  than  Celebes,  with  its  numerous  indications 
of  an  extensive  area  and  great  antiquity;  and  taking  iuto  account 
the  excessive  poverty  of  its  mammalian  fauna,  which  is  certain 
to  be  pretty  well  known,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  future 
discoveries  will  materially  alter  the  character  of  Philippine 
ornithology,  as  determined  from  the  materials  already  at  our 
command. 

Jana. — ^Following  the  same  plan  as  we  have  adopted  in  first 
discussing  the  Philippine  islands,  and  separating  them  from'  the 
body  of  the  sub-region  on  account  of  special  peculiarities,  we 
must  next  take  Java,  as  possessing  marked  individuality,  and  as 
being  to  some  extent  more  isolated  in  its  productions  than  the 
remaining  great  islands. 

Java  is  well  supplied  with  indigenous  mammalia,  possessing 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  55  genera  and  90  species.  None 
of  these  genera  are  peculiar,  and  only  about  5  of  the  species, 
— 3  quadrumana,  a  deer  and  a  wild  pig.  So  far  then  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  its  fauna,  but  on  comparing  it  with  that  of 
the  other  great  islands,  viz.,  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay 
peninsula,  we  find  an  immistakable  deficiency  of  characterLstic 
forms,  the  same  in  kind  as  that  we  have  just  commented  on  iii 
the  case  of  the  Philippines,  though  much  less  in  degree.  First^ 
taking  genera  which  are  found  in  all  three  of  the  above-named 
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localities  and  which  must  therefore  be  held  to  be  typical  Ma- 
layan groups,  the  following  are  absent  from  Java:  Viverra^ 
Oymnapvs,  Luira,  Helardas,  Tapirus,  EkpluUy  and  Oymnura; 
while  of  those  knoum  to  occur  in  two,  and  which,  owing  to  our 
imperfect  knowledge,  may  very  probably  one  day  be  discovered  in 
the  third,  the  following  are  equally  wanting :  Simia,  Siamanffa, 
Hemigalea,  Faguma,  Shinoseiunis,  and  Bhizomys.  It  may  be 
said  this  is  only  negative  evidence,  but  in  the  case  of  Java  it  is 
much  more,  because  this  island  is  not  only  the  best  known  of 
any  in  the  archipelago,  but  there  is  perhaps  no  portion  of 
British  India  of  equal  extent  so  well  known.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Dutch  possessions  and  the  seat  of  their  colonial 
government ;  good  roads  traverse  it  in  every  direction,  and  ex- 
perienced naturalists  have  been  resident  in  various  parts  of 
it  for  years  together,  and  have  visited  every  mountain  and  every 
forest,  aided  by  bands  of  diligent  native  collectors.  We 
should  be  almost  as  likely  to  iind  new  species  of  mammalia 
in  Central  Europe  as  in  Java ;  and  therefore  the  absence  of 
such  animals  as  the  Malay  bear,  the  elephant,  tapir,  gymnura, 
and  even  less  conspicuous  forms,  must  be  accepted  as  a 
positive  fact. 

In  the  other  islands  there  are  still  vast  tracts  of  forest  in  the 
hands  of  natives  and  utterly  unexplored,  and  any  similar  absence 
in  their  case  will  prove  little;  yet  on  making  the  same  com- 
parison in  the  case  of  Borneo,  the  most  peculiar  and  the  least 
known,  of  the  other  portions  of  the  sub-region,  we  find  only 
2  genera  absent  which  are  foimd  in  the  three  other  divisions, 
and  only  3  which  are  found  in  two  others.  A  fact  to  be  noted 
also  is,  that  the  only  genus  found  in  Java  but  not  in  other  parts 
of  the  sub-region  (Hdietii)  occurs  again  in  North  India  |  and 
that  some  Javan  species,  as  Rhinoceros  jtwanicus,  and  Lepus  kur- 
gosa  occur  again  in  the  Indo-Chinese  sub-r^on,  but  not  in  the 
Malayan. 

Among  the  birds  we  meet  with  facts  of  a  similar  import; 
and  though  the  absmice  of  certain  types  from  Java  is  not  quite 
so  certain  as  among  the  mammalia,  this  is  more  than  balanced 
by  the  increased  number  of  such  deficiencies,  so  that  if  a  few 
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should  be  proved  to  be  erroneous,  the  main  result  will  remain 
imaltered. 

Java  possesses  about  270  species  of  land  birds,  of  which  about 
40  are  peculiar  to  it.  There  are,  however,  very  few  peculiar 
genera,  Lanidlvs,  a  beautiful  spotted  shrike,  being  the  most 
distinct,  while  Cochoa  ajid  PscUtria  are  perhaps  not  difiTerent  from 
their  Indian  allies.  The  island  has  however  a  marked  indivi- 
duality in  two  ways — ^in  the  absence  of  characteristic  Malayan 
types,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  forms  not  yet  found 
in  any  of  the  other  Malay  islands,  but  having  their  nearest  allies 
in  various  parts  of  the  Indo-Chinese  sub-region.  The  following 
16  genera  are  all  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo, 
but  are  absent  from  Java:  Setomis,  Terafiurus,  DendrocUta, 
Carydon,  Calyptomena,  Venilia,  Beintoardtipicus,  Calaramphus, 
Bhinoriha,  Nyctwrnis^  Cranorhinus,  PsitHniis,  Folyplectran,  Ar- 
gusianus,  Euplocamus,  and  Bdlvlus.  The  following  9  are  known 
from  two  of  the  above  localities,  and  will  very  probably  be 
found  in  the  third,  .but  are  absent  from,  and  not  likely  to 
occur  in,  Java :  TricMxos,  JEupetes,  MelanodUora,  Chaptia,  Pity- 
riasis, Lyncamis,  Carpoeoccyx,  Poliococcyx,  and  Hhinoplax.  We 
have  thus  25  typically  Malayan  genera  which  are  not  known 
to  occur  in  Java. 

The  following  genera,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  occur  in  any 
of  the  Malayan  sub-divisions  except  Java,  and  they  all  occur 
again,  or  under  closely  allied  forms,  in  the  Indo-Chinese  sub- 
region:  Brachypteryx  (allied  species  in  Himalayas);  Zoothera 
allied  species  in  Aracan) ;  Notodda  (allied  species  in  P^u) ; 
Pnoepyga  (allied  species  in  Himalayas) ;  AUotrius  (allied  species 
in  the  Himalayas) ;  Cochoa  (allied  species  in  the  Himalayas) ; 
C7T/psirhina  (allied  species  in  Burmah) ;  EstrUdu  (allied  species 
in  India) ;  Psaltria  (allied  genus — JEgithalisaus — ^in  Himalayas) ; 
Pavo  miUicus  and  ffarpactes  oreskios  (same  species  in  Siam 
and  Burmah);  Cecropis  striolata  (same  species  in  Java  and 
Formosa,  and  allied  species  in  India). 

Here  we  have  12  instances  of  very  remarkable  distribution, 
and  considering  that  there  are  nearly  as  many  birds  known  from 
Sumatra  and  Borneo  as  from  Java,  and  considerably  more  from 
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the  Malay  peninsula,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  these  well 
marked  forms  will  be  discovered  in  these  countries. 

There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  species  of  birds 
conmion  to  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  but  represented  in 
Java  by  distinct  though  closely  allied  species.    Such  are, — 

VenUia  malaccensia  (represented  in  Java  bj)  F.  minicUa. 

Drymocataphus  nigrocapitatus  „  „  D.  capistratus. 

MalacopUron  coronatum  „  „  3f.  rujifr<m$, 

Irena  eyanea  „  „  J.  iurcosa. 

Floceus  baya  „  „  P.  hypoocantha, 

Loricultu  galgtUus  „  „  L.  puiUlus. 

Ptilopus  jambu  „  „  F,  porphyreus, 

Now  if  we  look  at  our  map  of  the  region,  and  consider  the 
position  of  Java  with  regai*d  to  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula,  the  facts  just  pointed  out  appear  most 
anomalous  and  perplexing.  First,  we  have  Java  and  Sumatra 
forming  one  continuous  line  of  volcanoes,  separated  by  a  very 
narrow  strait,  and  with  all  the  appearance  of  having  formed  one 
continuous  land ;  yet  their  productions  differ  considerably,  and 
those  of  Sumatra  show  the  closest  resemblance  to  those  of 
Borneo,  an  island  ten  times  further  off  than  Java  and  differing 
widely  in  the  absence  of  volcanoes  or  any  continuous  range  of 
lofty  mountains.  Then  again,  not  only  does  Java  differ  from 
these  two,  but  it  agrees  with  a  country  beyond  them  both — 
a  country  from  which  they  seem  to  have  a  much  better  chance 
to  have  been  supplied  by  immigration  than  Java  has,  and  to 
have  (almost  necessarily)  participated,  even  more  lai^ely,  in  the 
benefits  of  any  means  of  transmission  capable  of  reaching  the 
latter  island.  Yet  more;  whatever  changes  have  occurred  to 
bring  about  the  anomalous  state  of  things  that  exists  must  have 
been,  zoologically  aiid  geologically,  recent ;  for  the  strange  cross- 
affinities  between  Java  and  the  Indo-Chinese  continent  (in 
which  Sumatra  and  Borneo  have  not  participated),  as  well  as 
that  between  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo  (in  which  Java  has 
not  participated)  are  exhibited,  in  many  cases  by  community  of 
species,  in  others  by  the  presence  of  very  closely  allied  forms 
of  the  same  genera,  of  mammalia  and  birds.   Now  we  know  that 
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these  higher  animals  become  replaced  by  allied  species  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  mollusca;  and  it  is  also  pretty  certain 
that  the  modification  by  which  this  replacement  is  effected 
takes  place  more  rapidly  when  the  two  sets  of  individuals  are 
isolated  from  each  other,  and  especially  when  they  are  restricted 
to  islands,  where  they  are  necessarily  subject  to  distinct  and 
pretty  constant  conditions,  both  physical  and  organic.  It 
becomes  therefore  almost  a  certainty,  that  Siam  and  Java  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Malacca  on  the  other 
must  have  been  brought  into  some  close  connexion,  not  earlier 
than  the  newer  Pliocene  period;  but  while  the  one  set  of 
coimtries  were  having  their  meeting,  the  other  must  have  been 
by  some  means  got  out  of  the  way.  Before  attempting  to 
indicate  the  mode  by  which  this  might  have  been  effected  in 
accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  physical  geography, 
geology,  and  vegetation  of  the  several  islands,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  complete  our  sketch  of  their  zoological  relations  to  each 
other,  so  as  ascertain  with  some  precision,  what  are  the  facts 
of  distribution  which  we  have  to  explain. 

Malacca,  SunicUra,  and  Borneo, — ^After  having  set  apart  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Jav^,  we  have  remaining  two  great 
islands  and  a  peninsula,  which,  though  separated  by  con- 
siderable arms  of  the  sea,  possess  a  fauna  of  wonderful  uni- 
formity having  all  the  typical  Malayan  features  in  their  full 
development  Their  unity  is  indeed  so  complete,  that  we  can 
find  hardly  any  groups  of  sufficient  importance  by  which  to 
differentiate  them  from  each  other;  and  we  feel  no  confidence 
that  future  discoveries  may  not  take  away  what  speciality  they 
possess.  One  after  another,  species  or  genera  once  peculiar  to 
Borneo  or  Sumatra  have  been  found  elsewhere;  and  this. has 
gone  to  such  an  extent  in  birds,  that  hardly  a  peculiar  genus 
and  veiy  few  peculiar  species  are  left  in  either  island.  Borneo 
however  is  undoubtedly  the  most  peculiar.  It  possesses  three 
genera  of  Mammalia  not  found  elsewhere :  Cynogale,  a  curious 
carnivore  allied  to  the  otters ;  with  Dendrogale  and  Ptilocents, 
small  insectivora  allied  to  Tupaia.    It  has  Simia,  the  Orang- 
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utan,  and  Paguma,  one  of  the  Yiverridse,  in  common  with 
Sumatra ;  as  well  as  Ehvnosciurus,  a  peculiar  form  of  squirrel,  and 
Hemigalea,  one  of  the  Viverridse,  in  common  with  Malacca. 
Sumatra  has  only  one  genus  not  found  in  any  other  Malayan 
district — Nemorhedus,  a  form  of  antelope  which  occurs  again 
in  l{orth  India.  It  also  has  Siamanga  in  common  with  Malacca^ 
Uydaua  with  Java,  and  Rhizomys  with  India.  The  Malay  Penin- 
sula seems  to  have  no  peculiar  fotms  of  MammaUa,  though 
it  is  rich  in  all  the  characteristic  Malay  tjrpes. 

The  bats  of  the  various  islands  have  been  very  unequally 
collected,  36  species  being  recorded  from  Java,  23  from  Sumatra, 
but  only  16  each  from  Borneo  and  Malacca.  Leaving  these  out 
of  consideration,  and  taking  into  acbount  the  terrestrial  mam- 
mals only,  we  find  that  Java  is  the  poorest  in  species,  while 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca  are  tolerably  equal ;  the  numbers 
being  55,  62,  66,  and  65  respectively.  Of  these  we  find  that 
the  species  confined  to  each  island  or  district  are  (in  the  same 
order)  6,  16,  5,  and  6.  It  thus  appears  that  Borneo  is,  in  its 
mammalia,  the  most  isolated  and  peculiar ;  next  comes  Sumatra, 
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This  result  difiers  from  that  which  we  have  arrived  at  by  the 
more  detailed  consideration  of  the  fauna  of  Java;  and  it  serves 
to  show  that  the  estimate  of  a  country  by  the  number  of  its 
peculiar  genera  and  species  alone,  may  not  always  represent  its 
true  zoological  importance  or  its  most  marked  features.  Java, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  differentiated  from  the  other  three  districts 
by  the  absence  of  nimierous  types  common  to  them  all,  and  by 
its  independent  continental  relations.  Borneo  is  also  well  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiar  genera  and  specific  types,  yet  it  is  at 
the  same  time  more  closely  related  to  Sumatra  and  Malacca 
than  is  Java.  The  two  islands  have  evidently  had  a  very 
different  history,  which  a  detailed  knowledge  of  their  geology 
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would  alone  enable  us  to  trace.  Should  we  ever  arrive  at  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  physical  changes  that  have  resulted  in 
the  present  condition,  we  shall  almost  certainly  find  that  many 
of  the  differences  and  anomalies  of  their  existing  fauna  and 
flora  will  be  accounted  for. 

In  Birds  we  hardly  find  anything  to  differentiate  Borneo  and 
Sumatra  in  any  clear  manner.  Pityriasis  and  Carpococcyx,  once 
thought  peculiar  to  the  former,  are  now  found  also  in  the  latter ; 
and  we  have  not  a  single  genus  left  to  characterize  Borneo  except 
Schwaneria  a  peculiar  fly-catcher,  and  Indicator,  an  Afiican  and 
Indian  group  not  known  to  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Malay 
sub-region.  Sumatra  as  yet  alone  "posBesaes  FsUopogon,  a  remark- 
able form  of  barbet,  but  we  may  well  expect  thfit  it  will  be  soon 
found  in  the  interior  of  Borneo  or  Malacca ;  it  also  has  Berenir 
eomis,  an  African  form  of  hombiU.  The  Malay  Peninsula 
appears  to  have  no  genus  peculiar  to  it,  but  it  possesses 
some  Chinese  and  Indian  forms  which  dq  not  pass  into  the 
islands.  As  to  the  species,  our  knowledge  of  them  is  at  present 
very  imperfect.  The  Malay  Peninsula  is  perhaps  the  best 
known,  but  it  is  probable  that  both  Sumatra  and  Borneo  are 
quite  as  rich  in  species.  With  the  exception  of  the  genera 
noted  above,  and  two  or  three  others  as  yet  found  in  two  islands 
only,  the  three  districts  we  are  now  considering  may  be  said  to 
have  an  almost  identical  bird-fauna,  consisting  largely  of  the 
same  species  and  almost  wholly  of  these  together  with  closely 
allied  si)ecies  of  the  same  genera.  There  are  no  well-marked 
groups  which  especially  characterise  one  of  these  islands  rather 
than  the  other,  so  that  even  the  amount  of  speciality  which 
Borneo  undoubtedly  exhibits  as  regards  mammalia,  is  only 
faintly  shown  by  its  birds.  The  Pittidae  may  perhaps  be  named 
as  the  most  characteristic  Bomean  group,  that  island  possessing 
six  species,  three  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it  and  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  birds  of  an  unusually  beautiful  family.  Yet  Suma- 
tra possesses  two  peculiar,  and  hardly  less  remarkable  species. 

In  other  classes  of  vertebrates,  in  insects,  and  in  land-shells, 
our  knowledge  is  far  too  imperfect  to  allow  of  our  making  any 
useful  comparison  between  the  faunas. 
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Banca, — ^We  must,  however  note  the  fact  of  peculiar  species 
occurring  in  Banca,  a  small  island  close  to  Sumatra,  and  thus 
offering  another  problem  m  distribution.  A  squirrel  (Sciurus 
hangkanus)  is  allied  to  three  species  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo  respectively,  but  quite  as  distinct  from  them  all  as 
they  are  from  each  other.  More  curious  are  the  two  species  of 
Pitta  peculiar  to  Banca ;  one,  PUta  megarhynchvs,  is  allied  to 
the  P.  brachyurvs,  which  inhabits  the  whole  sub-region,  and  ex- 
tends to  Siam  and  China,  but  difiTers  from  it  in  its  very  large  bill 
and  difiTerently  coloured  head ;  the  other,  P.  hangkanus,  is  allied 
to  P.  cticullatm,  which  extends  from  Nepal  to  Malacca,  and  to 
P.  sordidus,  which  inhabits  both  Borneo  and  Sumatra  as  well  as 
the  Philippines. 

We  have  here,  on  a  small  scale,  a  somewhat  similar  problem 
to  that  of  Java,  and  as  this  is  comparatively  easy  of  solution  we 
will  consider  it  first  Although,  on  the  map,  Banca  is  so  very 
close  to  Sumatra,  the  observer  on  the  spot  at  once  sees  that  the 
proximity  has  been  recently  brought  about  The  whole  south- 
east coast  of  Sumatra  is  a  great  alluvial  plain,  hardly  yet  raised 
above  the  sea  level,  and  half  flooded  in  the  wet  season.  It  is 
plainly  a  recent  formation,  caused  by  the  washing  down  into  a 
shallow  sea  of  the  debris  from  the  grand  range  of  volcanic 
mountains  150  miles  distant.  Banca,  on  the  other  hand  is, 
though  low,  a  rugged  and  hilly  island,  formed  almost  wholly  of 
ancient  rocks  of  apparently  volcanic  origin,  and  closely  resem- 
bling parts  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  intervening  chain  of 
small  islands.  There  is  every  appearance  that  Banca  once 
formed  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula^  at  which  time  it  would 
probably  have  been  separated  from  Sumatra  by  50  or  100  miles 
of  sea.  It^  productions  should,  therefore,  most  resemble  those  of 
Singapore  and  Malacca,  and  the  few  peculiar  species  it  possesses 
will  be  due  to  their  isolation  in  a  small  tract  of  country,  sur- 
rounded by  a  limited  number  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  and 
subject  to  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  soil  and  climate.  The 
parent  species  existing  in  such  large  ti*acts  as  Borneo  or  Suma- 
tra, subjected  to  more  varied  conditions  of  soil,  climate, 
vegetation,  food,  and  enemies,  would  preserve,  almost  or  quite 
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unchanged,  the  characteristics  which  had  been  developed  under 
nearly  identical  conditions  when  the  great  island  formed  part 
of  the  continent.  Geology  teaches  us  that  similar  changes  in 
the  forms  of  the  higher  vertebrates  have  taken  place  during  the 
Post-Tertiary  epoch ;  and  there  are  other  reasons  for  believing 
that,  under  such  conditions*  of  isolation  as  in  Banca,  the 
change  may  have  required  but  a  very  moderate  period,  even 
reckoned  in  years.  We  will  now  return  to  the  more  difficult 
problem  presented  by  the  peculiar  continental  relations  of  Java, 
as  already  detailed 

Probable  Becent  Geographical  Changes  in  the  Indo-Malay 
Islands. — Although  Borneo  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  Indo- 
Malay  islands,  yet  its  physical  conformation  is  such  that,  were 
a  depression  to  occur  of  one  or  two  thousand  feet,  it  would  be 
reduced  to  a  smaller  continuous  area  than  either  Sumatra  or 
Java.  Except  in  its  northern  portion  it  possesses  no  lofty 
mountains,  while  alluvial  valleys  of  great  extent  penetrate  fai 
into  its  interior.  A  very  moderate  depression,  of  perhaps  500 
feet,  would  convert  it  into  an  island  shaped  something  like  Cele- 
bes ;  and  its  mountains  are  of  so  small  an  average  elevation,  and 
consist  so  much  of  isolated  hills  and  detached  ranges,  that  a 
depression  of  2,000  feet  would  almost  certainly  break  it  up  into 
a  group  of  small  islands,  with  a  somewhat  larger  one  to  the 
north.  Sumatra  (and  to  a  less  extent  Java)  consists  of  an  almost 
continuous  range  of  lofty  mountains,  connected  by  plateaus  from 
3,000  to  4,000  feet  high ;  so  (bat  although  a  depression  of  2,000 
feet  would  greatly  diminish  their  size,  it  would  probably  leave 
the  former  a  single  island,  while  the  latter  would  be  separated, 
into  two  principal  islands  of  still  considerable  extent.  The  en- 
ormous amount  of  volcanic  action  in  these  two  islands,  and  the 
great  number  of  conical  mountains  which  must  have  been  slowly 
raised,  chiefly  by  ejected  matter,  to  the  height  of  10,000  and 
12,000  feet,  and  whose  shape  indicates  that  they  have  been  for- 
med above  water,  renders  it  almost  certain  that  for  long  periods 
they  have  not  undergone  submersion  to  any  considerable  extent. 
In  Borneo,  however,  we  have  no  such  evidences.    No  volcano. 
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mitfe^r  extiaet,  »  known  mitMeatin 
beds  of  coal  of  tertiaiy  age,  in  evetr  put  of  iL 
beea  mljeet  to  lepeated  sabuMiivkins,  «t  bo 
Really.  An  indicatioti,  if  not  a  piooC  of  scill 
meaian  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  allnrial  TtQers 
the  Bouih  and  sonth-wert  extend  follj  2CN)  miki  triliMii  vidk 
they  are  to  a  leas  degree  a  chaacteristic  feature  all  zoBDd  ife 
iskoid  Theae  swampy  plains  hare  been  fonned  by  tiie  ooBnliBBd 
action  of  iiTera  and  tides ;  and  tbey  pcnnt  deazly  to 
ately  piecedii^  state  of  things,  when  that  which  i 
barely  raised  above  the  ocean,  was  more  or  leas  sank  be^oFw  xl 
These  Tarioos  indications  enable  ns  to  daim,  as  an  mtmamaiit 
and  even  probable  sapposition,  that  at  some  epxh  dming  the 
Pliocene  period  of  geology,  Borneo^  as  we  now  know  it^  did 
exist;  bat  was  represented  by  a  moontainona  island  at  its 
northern  extremity,  with  periiaps  a  few  smaller  islets  Id  the 
sonth.  We  thus  have  a  cleur  opening  from  Java  to  Ae  ^iifiy 
Peninsula;  and  as  the  whole  of  that  sea  is  less  than  100  CicdiaBS 
deep,  Uiere  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  an  elevation  of  had 
connecting  the  two  together,  quite  independent  of  Borneo  on  the 
one  hand  and  Sumatra  on  the  other.  This  union  did  not  prob- 
abJ^y  lAst  long ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  intixidiidioB 
into  Java  of  the  Bhinoeeras  jacanicus,  and  that  group  ci  Indo- 
Chinese  and  Himalayan  species  of  mammalia  and  birds  whidi 
it  alone  possesses.  When  this  ridge  had  disappeared  by  sub- 
sidence, the  next  elevation  occurred  a  little  more  to  the  east^ 
and  produced  the  union  of  many*  islets  which,  aided  by  sub- 
aerial  denudation,  formed  the  present  island  of  Bomea  It  is 
probable  that  this  elevation  was  sufficitetly  extensiva  to  unite 
Borneo  for  a  time  with  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Sumatra,  thus 
helping  to  produce  that  close  resemblance  of  gmera  and  even  of 
species,  which  these  countries  exhibit,  and  obliterating  mudi 
of  their  former  speciality,  of  which,  however,  we  have  still 
some  traces  in  the  long-nosed  monkey  and  JPtiloeerus  of 
Borneo,  and  the  considerable  number  of  genera  both  of  mam- 
malia and  birds  confined  to  two  only  out  of  the  three  divisKnis 
of  tjrpical  Malaya.     The  subsidence  which  again  divided  these 
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countries  by  arms  of  the  sea  rather  wider  than  at  present, 
might  have  left  Banca  isolated,  as  already  referred  to,  with  its 
proportion  of  the  common  fauna  to  be,  in  a  few  instances, 
subsequently  modified. 

Thus  we  are  enabled  to  imderstand  how  the  special  relations 
of  the  species  of  these  islands  to  each  other  may  have  been 
brought  abouL  To  account  for  their  more  deep-seated  and 
general  zoological  features,  we  must  go  farther  back. 

Probable  Origin  of  the  Malayan  Fauna, — ^The  tjrpical  Malayan 
fauna  is  essentially  an  equatorial  one,  and  must  have  been 
elaborated  in  an  extensive  equatorial  area.  This  ancient  land 
almost  certainly  extended  northward  over  the  shallow  sea  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Palawan,  the  Paracels  shoals  and  even  Hainan. 
To  the  east,  it  may  at  one  time  have  included  the  Philippines 
and  Celebes,  but  not  the  Moluccas.  To  the  south  it  was  limited 
by  the  deep  sea  beyond  Java»  It  included  all  Sumatra  and  the 
Nicobar  inlands,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
stretched  out  also  to  the  west  so  as  to  include  the  central  peak 
of  Ceylon,  ihe  Maldive  isles,  and  the  Cocos  islands  west  of 
Sumatra.  We  should  then  have  an  area  as  extensive  as  South 
America  to  IS"*  south  latitude,  and  well  calculated  to  develop 
that  luxuriant  fauna  and  flora  which  has  since  spread  to  the 
Himalayas.  The  submergence  of  the  western  half  of  this  area 
(leaving  on]y  a  fragment  in  Ceylon)  would  greatly  diminish  the 
number  of  animals  and  perhaps  extinguish  some  peculiar  types ; 
but  the  remaining  portion  would  stiU  form  a  compact  and  exten- 
sive district,  twice  as  large  as  the  peninsula  of  India,  over  the 
whole  of  which  a  uniform  Malayan  fauna  would  prevail.  The 
first  important  change  would  be  the  separation  of  Celebes ;  and 
:;  his  was  probably  effected  by  a  great  subsidence,  forming  the  deep 
strait  that  now  divides  that  island  from  Bomea  During  the 
process  Celebes  itself  was  no  doubt  greatly  submerged,  leavii^ 
only  a  few  islands  in  which  were  preserved  that  i^emnant  of  the 
ancient  Malayan  faima  that  now  constitutes  one  of  its  most 
striking  and  anomalous  features.  The  Philippine  area  would 
next  be  separated,  and  perhaps  be  almost  wholly  submerged ;  or 
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broken  up  into  many  small  volcanic  islets  in  which  a  limited 
number  of  Malayan  types  alone  survived.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  will  account  for  the  veiy  small  variety  of  mammalia  com- 
pared with  the  tolerably  numerous  genera  of  birds,  that  now 
characterise  its  fauna ;  while  both  here  and  in  Celebes  we  find 
some  of  the  old  Malayan  types  preserved,  which,  in  the  extended 
area  of  the  Sunda  Isles  have  been  replaced  by  more  dominant 
forms. 

The  next  important  change  would  be  the  separation  of  Java; 
and  here  also  no  doubt  a  considerable  sub'meigence  occurred, 
rendering  the  island  an  unsuitable  habitation  for  the  various 
Malay  types  whose  absence  forms  one  of  its  conspicuous  features. 
It  has  since  remained  permanently  separated  from  the  other 
islands,  and  has  no  doubt  developed  some  peculiar  species,  while 
it  may  have  preserved  some  ancient  forms  which  in  the  larger 
area  have  become  changed.  From  the  fact  that  a  number  of  its 
species  are  confined  either  to  the  western  or  the  eastern  half  of 
the  island,  it  is  probable  that  it  long  continued  as  two  islands, 
which  have  become  united  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.. 
It  has  also  been  subjected  to  the  immigration  of  Indo-Chinese 
forms,  as  already  referred  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  sketch. 

We  have  thus  shown  how  the  main  zoological  features  of  the 
several  sub-divisions  of  the  Malayan  sub-region  may  be 
accounted  for,  by  means  of  a  series  of  suppositions  as  to  past 
changes  which,  though  for  the  most  part  purely  hypothetical, 
are  alWays  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  both  of  the 
physical  geography  and  the  zoology  of  the  districts  in  question 
and  those  which  surround  them.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that 
we  know,  with  a  degree  of  certainty  which  may  be  called  absolute, 
that  alternate  elevation  and  subsidence  is  the  normal  state  of 
things  all  over  the  globe ;  that  it  was  the  rule  in  the  earliest 
geological  epochs,  and  that  it  has  continued  down  to  the 
historical  era.  We  know  too,  that  the  amount  of  elevation  and 
subsidence  that  can  be  proved  to  have  occurred  again  and  again 
in  the  same  area,  is  often  much  greater  than  is  required  for  the 
changes  here  speculated  on, — ^while  the  time  required  for  such 
changes  is  certainly  less  than  that  necessitated  by  the  changes 
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of  specific  and  generic  forms  which  have  coincided  with,  and  been 
to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  them.  We  have,  therefore,  true 
causes  at  work,  and  our  only  suppositions  have  been  as  to  how 
those  causes  could  have  brought  about  the  results  which  we 
see;  and  however  complex  and  unlikely  some  of  the  supposed 
changes  may  seem  to  the  reader,  the  geologist  who  has  made  a 
study  of  such  changes,  as  recorded  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
will  not  only  admit  them  to  be  probable,  but  will  beP  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  have  really  been  far  more  complex  and 
more  unexpected  than  any  supposition  we  can  make  about 
them. 

There  is  one  other  external  relation  of  the  Malayan  fauna 
about  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  I  have 
supposed  the' greatest  westward  extension  of  the  Malayan  area 
to  be  indicated  by  the  Maldive  islands,  but  some  naturalists 
would  extend  it  to  include  Madagascar  in  order  to  account  for 
the  range  of  the  I^muridae.  Such  an  extension  would,  however, 
render  it  difi&cult  to  explain  the  very  small  amount  of  corre- 
spondence with  a  pervading  diversity,  between  the  Malayan  and 
Malagasy  faun&s.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  an 
approximation  of  the  two  areas,  without  actual  union  having 
ever  occurred.  This  approximation  would  have  allowed  the 
interchange  of  certain  genera  of  birds,  which  are  common  to 
the  Oriental  Region  and  the  Mascarene  islands,  but  it  would 
have  been  too  recent  to  account  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Ipmurs 
which  belong  to  distinct  genera  and  even  distinct  families.  This 
probably  dates  back  to  a  much  earlier  period,  when  the  lemurine 
type  had  a  wide  range  over  the  northern  hemisphere.  Sub- 
jected to  the  competition  of  higher  forms,  these  imperfectly 
developed  groups  have  mostly  died  out,  except  a  few  isolated 
examples,  chiefly  found  in  islands,  and  a  few  groups  in  Africa. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  Ethiopian  fauna,  we 
have  supposed  that  a  close  connection  once  existed  between 
Madagascar  and  Ceylon.  This  was  during  a  very  early  tertiary 
epoch ;  and  if,  long  after  it  had  ceased  and  the  fauna  of  Ceylon 
and  South  India  had  assumed  somewhat  more  of  their  present 
character,  we  suppose  the  approximation  or  union  of  Ceylon 
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and  Malaya  to  have  taken  place,  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to 
account  for  most  of  the  special  affinities  they  present^  with  the 
least  amount  of  simultaneous  elevation  of  the  ocean  bed;  which 
it  must  always  be  reniembered,  requires  a  ooiresponding  de- 
pression elsewhere  to  balance  it 

Concluding  Bemarks  on  the  Oriental  Region. — ^We  have  already 
so  fully  idiscussed  the  internal  and  external  relations  of  the 
several  sub-r^ons,  that  little  more  need  be  said.  The  rich  and 
varied  fauna  which  inhabited  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  the  ter- 
tiary period, — as  shown  by  the  abundant  remains  of  TnammRli^ 
wherever  suitable  deposits  of  Eocene  age  have  been  discovered, — 
proves,  that  an  extensive  PalsBarctic  continent  then  existed; 
and  the  character  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Eocene  deposits 
is  so  completely  tropical,  that  we  may  be  sure  there  was  then  no 
barrier  of  climate  between  it  and  the  Oriental  r^on.  At  that 
^arly  period  the  northern  plains  of  Asia  were  probably  imder 
water,  while  the  great  Thibetan  plateau  and  the  Himalayan  range, 
had  not  risen  to  more  than  a  moderate  height,  and  would  have 
supported  a  luxuriant  sub-tropical  flora  and  fauna.  The  Upper 
Miocene  deposits  of  northern  and  central  India,  and  Burmah, 
agree  in  their  mammalian  remains  with  those  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  while  closely  allied  forms  of  elephant,  hysena, 
tapir,  rhinoceros,  and  Chalicotherium  have  occurred  in  North 
China ;  leading  us  to .  conclude  that  one  great  fauna  then 
extended  over  much  of  the  Oriental  and  Palsearctic  r^ons. 
Perim  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea,  where  similar 
remains  are  found,  probably  shows  the  southern  boundary  of 
this  part  of  the  old  Palaearctic  region  in  the  Miocene  period 
Towards  the  equator  there  would,  of  course,  be  some  peculiar 
groups ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that,  in  that  ^onderM  time 
when  even  the  lands  that  stretched  out  furthest  towards  the 
pole,  supported  a  luxuriant  forest  vegetation,  substantially  one 
fauna  ranged  over  the  whole  of  the  great  eastern  continent  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  During  the  Pliocene  period,  however,  a 
progressive  change  went  on  which  resulted  in  the  complete 
differentiation  of  the  Oriental   and   Palsearctic   faunas.    The 
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causes  of  this  change  were  of  two  kinda    There  was  a  great 
geographical  and  physical  revolution  effected  by  the  elevation 
of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Thibetan  plateau,  and,  probably  at 
the  same  time,  the  northward  extension  of  the  great  Siberian 
plains.    This  alone  would   produce   an   enormous  change  of 
climate  in  all  the  extra-tropical  part  of  Asia,  and  inevitably 
lead  to  a  s^regation  of  the  old  fauna  into  tropical  and  tem- 
perate, and  a  modification  of  the  latter  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
support  a  climate  far  more  severe  than  it  had  previously  known. 
But  it  is  almost  certain  that,  concurrently  with  this,  there  was 
a  change  going  on  of  a  cosmical  nature,  leading  to  an  alteration 
of  the  climate  of  the  northern  hemisphere  &om  equable  to 
extreme,  and  culminating  in  that  period  of  excessive  cold  which 
drove  the  last  remnants  of  the  old  sub-tropical  fauna  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Palsearctic  region.   From  that  time,  the  Oriental 
and  the  Ethiopian  regions  alone  contained  the  descendants  of  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  types  which  had  previously  flourished 
over  all  Europe  and  Asia;  but  the  early  history  of  these  two 
regions,  and  the  peculiar  equatorial  types  developed  in  each, 
si^ciently  separate  them,  as  we  have  already  shown.     The 
Malayan  sub-region  is  that  in  which  characteristi(^^  Oriental 
types  are  now  best  developed,  and  where  the  fundamental  con- 
trast of  the  Oriental,  as  compared  with  the  Ethiopian  and 
Palsearctic  regions,  is  most  distinctly  visibl& 
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TABLES  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  constructing  these  tables,  showing  the  distribution  of 
various  classes  of  animals  in  the  Oriental  region,  the  following 
sources  of  information  have  been  chiefly  relied  on,  in  addition 
to  the  general  treatises,  monographs,  catalogues,  &c.,  used  for 
the  compilation  of  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  work. 

Mammalia. — Jerdon's  Indian  Mammalia ;  Kelaart's  Fauna  of 
Ceylon;  Horsfield  and  Mpore's  Catalogue  of  the  East  India 
Museum ;\:Swinhoe's  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Mammalia;  S. 
MiLller's  Zoology  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  Dr.  J.  K  Gray's 
list  of  Mammalia  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  (Voyage  of  Sama- 
rang) ;  and  papers  by  Anderson,  Blyth,  Cantor,  Gray,  Peters, 
Swinhoe,  &c. 

Birds. — Jerdon's  Birds  of  India :  Horsfield  and  Moore's  Cata- 
logue ;  Holdsworth's  list  of  Ceylon  Birds ;  Schlegel's  Catalogue 
of  the  Leyden  Museum ;  Swinhoe  on  the  Birds  of  China,  For- 
mosa, and  Hainan;  Salvadori  on  the  Birds  of  Borneo;  Lord 
Walden  on  the  Birds  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  papers 
by  Blyth,  Blanford,  Elwes,  Elliot,  Stoliczka,  Sclater,  Sharpe, 
Swinhoe,  Verreaux,  and  Lord  Walden. 

Reptiles. — Giinther's  Reptiles  of  British  India;  papers  by 
same  author,  and  by  Dr.  Stoliczka. 
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TABLE  I. 
FAMILIES  OP  ANIMALS  INHABITING  THE  ORIENTAL  REGION. 

EZPLANATIOK. 

Names  in  iUUies  show  families  peculiar  to  the  region. 
Numbers  correspond  with  those  in  Part  IV. 

Names  enclosed  thus  ( )  barely  enter  the  region,  and  are  not  considered  really  to 

belong  to  it. 


Order  and  FamQy. 


MAMMALIA 

Primates. 

1.  Simiidffi 

2.  Semnopithecids 

3.  C^opithecidffi 

6.  Lemuridffi 

7.  Twrsiidos 

Chiboftxra. 
9.  Pteropidae 

11.  Rhinolophidse 

12.  Yespertuionidffi 

13.  Noctilionidse ... 

Insectivoea. 

14.  OaUopithecida 

16.  Tupaiidce 

17.  Ermaceidffi     ... 

21.  Talpidse 

22.  Soncidffi 

Carnivora. 

23.  Felids     

25.  Viverridffi 

27.  Hyfenidae 

28.  Canidse    

29.  Mustelidffi 

31.  ^luridce 

32.  Ursidffi    

CXTACEA. 
SiRENIA. 

42.  Manatidffi 

Unoulata. 

43.  (Equidffi) 


8ab-r^oxuL 


II 


i 


6t 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


W.  Africa 

Tropical  Africa 

All  Africa,  S.  PaUearctic 

Ethiopian 

Celebes 


Ethiopian,  Australian 
The  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Cosmopolite 
Tropical  regions 


Palaearctic,  S.  Africa 
Palaearctic,  Nearctic 
Palffiarctic,  Ethiopian,  N.  America 


All  regions  but  Australian 

Ethiopian,  S.  Palsarctic 

Ethiopian,  S.  Pahearctic 

All  regions  but  Australian  [?] 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Palaearctic 

Palaearctic,  Nearctic,  Chili 

Oceanic 


Ethiopian,  N.  Pacific 


Palsarctic,  Ethiopian 
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UL 


Or4er  aad  WwmQj, 

Bav-ffBIQOSflL 

II 

1  'si  si 
i  -i  -1 

44,  Tapiridj?  .,     ..  1 

1 

""^ 

yeotropieal  * 

45,  KtD/jt:trtAidM  ... 

—  ,  —     Etbtoptan 

47,  ftaidae      '  — 

—     —     — 

Paijevctic,  EthiopiaB,  2f eocropical 

49,  TrmgnlMje      ...    — 

1 

W.  Africa 

50.  C^rridat 

1 

All  regioBS  but  Ediiopcaa  xifed  AjBtraEaa 

62.  Borid* 

1                     [                      L 

Al]  regums  bat  Asstzaixam  aad  XeoCzopKal 

53,  ElephanticLe  ... 

— 

— 

— 

Etliiofitaii 

RODCXTLA. 

55,  Maridje 

•^ 

— 

— 

— — 

CooM^K^ite,  ezri.  Occaaia 

54,  8paUcid« 

— 

— 

Pabearctic,  Ethic^iian 

61.  HdnridBt 

— 



67.  HjTftrkidje     ... 

— 

^^ 

MM^ 

S.  Palcarctic,  Ethiopian 

70.  LeporidiB 

— 

-^ 

—^ 

Edeittata. 

72,  MAfiidultf      ... 

— 

— 

— 



Ethiopian 

BIRDS. 

PAiWEftMb 

1,  Tordidj^ 

^ 

— 

-_ 

Almoet  CkMinopoIite 

2.  8ylTiid« 

3.  Timaliids      ... 

— 



Almost  Cosmopolite 

— 

— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Anstralian 

4.  Pannrid® 

Pabeaictic 

5.  Cinclicbe 

— 

— 



Not  Ethiopian  or  Anstralian 

6.  Troglodvtidffi... 
8.  Certhiida 



American  and  Palsarctic 

— 

Paliearctic,  Nearctic,  Anstralian 

9.  Bittid«   ... 

— 

— 



Palaearctic,  Nearctic,  Australian,  Mr^^g**^'^ 

10.  Panda    

— 

— 



The  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  North  America 

11.  lAoiricMda    ... 

— 

.  * 

12.  FhylUrmUhida 

— 

— 

— 



18.  Pycnonotid» ... 

— 

— 



Ethiopian,  Moluccas 
The  Biistem  Hemisphere 

14.  Oriolids...     ... 

— 

— 

15.  CaropephagidflB 

— 

— 

— 



Ethiopian,  Australian 

16.  Dicrunds 



— 

— 



Ethi^ian,  Australian 
The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

17.  MuscicapidfB  ... 

— 

— 

— 

18.  Pach^cephalidffi 

— 

Australian 

19.  Laniidffi 

— 

— 



The  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  North  Amffica 

20.  CorvidiB  ...     ... 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

28.  KectariniidA  ... 

— 

— 



Ethiopian,  Australian 

24.  Dicffiidffi 

— 

— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Australian^ 

80.  Hirundinidffi ... 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite                 * 

88.  Fringillide    ... 

— 

— 

— 



All  regions  but  Australian 

84.  Ploceids 

^o 

-^ 

— 

Ethiopian,  Australian 
The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

85.  StumidfB 

— 

— 

— 

-   — 

86.  Artamidffi 

— 

-^ 

Australian 

87.  AlaudidfB 

— 

— 

— 



All  regions  but  Neotropical 

88.  Motacillidffi    ... 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

48.  EurylamidcB  ... 

47.  Pittidffi  ...     ... 

— 

— 

""" 

Ethiopian,  Australian 
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Order  and  Family. 


Sub-r^oiu. 


PlOASLA. 

51.  Picide 

52.  Yungidse 

53.  Indicatoridffi 

54.  Megalsemldffi 
58.  Cucolidffi 

62.  Coniciidfe 

63.  Meropidffi 

66.  Trogonidffi    .. 

67.  Alcedinidse  ... 

68.  Bucerotidffi  ... 

69.  Upupidse 

71.  Podargidffi    ... 

73.  Caprimulgids 

74.  Cypselidffi     ... 

PSITTACI. 

76.  (Cacatnids) ... 
78.  Palffiornithidffi 

COLITMBJI. 

84.  ColumbidsB  ... 

Gallina. 

86.  Pteroclidffi    ... 

87.  Tetraonidae  ... 

88.  Phasianidse 

89.  Tumicidse     ... 

90.  Megapodiids 

A0CIPITRE8. 

94.  Vulturidffi    .. 

96.  Falconidse     ... 

97.  Pandionidffi  ... 

98.  Strigids 


GKALLii. 

99.  Ballids 
100.  Scolopacidse... 
108.  Parrioffi 

104.  Glareolidffi    ^. 

105.  Charadriidse... 

106.  Otididse 

107.  Grnide 

113.  Aideidffi 

114.  Platoleidse    ... 

115.  Ciconiidffi     ... 
117.  Phflenicopteridfle 


I 


a. 


4 
4 


Range  beyond  the  Region; 


All  r^ons  but  Australiaii 

Palsearctic 

Ethiopian 

Ethiopian,  Neotropical 

Cosmo^Hte 

Ethiopian,  Australian 

Ethiopian,  Australian 

Neotropical,  Ethiopian 

Cosmopolite 

Ethiopian,  Austro-Malayan 

Ethiopian,  S.  Pakearctic 

Australian 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 


Australian 

Ethiopian,  Austro-Malayan 


Cosmopolite 


Ethiopian,  Palsearctic 

Eastern  Hemisphere  and  North  America 

Ethiopian,  Pblsarctic,  North  America 

Ethiopian,  Australian,  S.  Palsearctic 

Australian 


All  regions  but  Australian 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Tropical  regions 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

Cosmopolite 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

All  regions  but  Neotropica 

Cosmopolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Ethiopian,  Neotropical,  S.  Palsearctie 
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Older  and  fluDlly. 

6  . 
II 

Indo* 
China. 

'1 

Bailee  teroad  tte  fUgioB. 

AN8ERB8. 

118.  Anatids 

Connopolite 

119.  Loridie 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

120.  ProceUariidffi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

121.  Pelecanids   ... 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

124.  Podicipidse    ... 

— — 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

BBPTILLL 

Opuidia. 

1.  Typhlopids    ... 

— 

— 

All  regions  bnt  N^aictic 

2.  Tortricida 

— 

Austro-Malaya, '  S.  America 

3.  XenopeltidtE  ... 

Celebes 

4.   UropelticUe     ... 

— 

5.  Calamariids  ... 

— 

— 

All  the  warmer  regions 

6.  Oligodontids... 

— 

— 

S.  America,  Japan 

7.  Colubridie 

— 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

8.  Homalopsidae... 

— 

All  the  regions 

9.  Psammophidse 

11.  DendropnidsB... 

12.  Dryiophidaft    .. 
18.  DipsadidflR 

Ethiopian,  S.  Palaearctic 

— 

— 

—    Ethiopian,  Australian,  Neotropical 

— 

— 

— 

—    Ethiopian,  Neotropical 

— 

Ethiopian,  Australian,  Neotropical 

14.  Scytalidffi 

— 

Tropical  America 

15.  Lycodontidie  ... 

— 

/ 

— 

Ethiopian 

16.  AmblycephAlidffi 

17.  PythoniciiB     ... 

Neotropical 

— 

— 

— 

The  tropical  regions,  and  Califoniia 
Ethiopian,  S.  ralaearotic 

18.  Erycidffi 

— 

19.  Aerochardidas... 

— 

20.  Elapidae ' 

28.  Hyarophidae  ... 

— 

— 

Tropical  regions,  Japan,  S.  Carolina 

— 

— 

— 

Australian,  Panama,  Madagascar 

24.  Crotalidse 

1 

America,  £.  Palaearotic 

25.  Viperidae 

— 

— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Palaearctic 

Lacertilia. 

80.  Varanidffi       ...     — 

^— 

— 

Africa,  Australia 

83.  Lacertidan 

— 

— 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

84.  ZonuridflR 

— 

America,  S.  Europe,  Ethiopian 

45.  ScincidaR 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Almost  Cosmopolite 
Ethiopian,  Moluccas 

48.  AcontiadiA 

49.  Geckotidan 

-^ 

— 

. — 

Almost  Cosmopolite 
The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

51.  AgamidsB 

— 

52.  Chamaeleonidae 

— 

Ethiopian 

CaOCODILIA. 

54.  Gavialidae 

,__ 

N.  Australia 

55.  Crocodilidffi    ... 

— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Neotropical,  N.  Australia 

Chelonia. 

57.  TestudinidaR   ... 

_— 

.^^ 

All  continents  bnt  Australia 

59.  TrionychidfB  ... 

— 

— 

— 

Japan,  E.  of  N.  America,  Africa 

60.  Cheloniidffi     ... 

Marine 
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Sub-rogions. 

• 

Order  and  Fiunfly. 

U 

1 

Baage  beyond  the  B^gton. 

AMPHIBIA. 

PsXITDOPfllDIA. 

1.  Csciliailffi 

— 

•^^ 

— 

Ethiopian,  Neotropical 

• 

Urodela. 

5.  Salamandrida 

North  temperate  zone 

Anoxtba. 

7.  Phryniscid®    .. 

— _ 

Ethiopian,  Anstralian,  Neotropical 

9.  Bufooids 

— 

All  continents  but  Australia 

11.  Encnrstomidffi... 
16.  Hyiidas 

^— 

All  regions  but  Palsarctic 

— 

All  regions  but  Ethiopian 

17.  Polypedatidffi... 

18.  Banidse    

— 

— 

Neotropical  and  all  other  regions 

— 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

19.  Discoglossidse 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Nearctic 

FISHES. 

(FRESHWATER). 

ACANTHOPTEBYGI  I. 

3.  Percidffi 

— 

— 

__ 

All  regions  but  Australian 

12.  Scienidffi 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Australian 

33.  Nandidse 

— 

— 

_ 

Neotropical 

35.  Ijabyrinthici  ... 

— 

^^» 

S.  Africa,  Moluccas 

36.  Luciocep?uilidoB 

39.  OphiocephcUidce 

— 

— 

46.  Mastaeembelidcs 

— 

— 

— 

52.  Chromidffi 

— 

Ethiopian,  Neotropical 

Physostomi. 

59.  Silnridffi 

— 

^mm. 

— 

All  warm  regions 

73.  CyprinodontidBe 

— 



— 

S.  Palsearctic,  Ethiopian,  American 

75.  CyprinidsB 

— 

— 

Not  in  Su  America  and  Australia 

78.  Osteoglossidse... 

— 

All  tropical  regions 

82.  Notopteridffi  ... 

— 



^-- 

W.  Africa 

85.  Symoranchidffi 

— 

— 

Australian  (?  Marine)  Neotropical 

INSECTS. 

• 

LEPIDOFTKRA 

(PART). 

DruRNi 

(Butterflies.) 

1.  Danaidffi 

— 

— 

All  warm  regions  and  to  Canada 

2.  Satyrid® 

— 

Cosmopolite 

3.  Elymniidffi     ... 

— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Moluccas 

4.  Morphid® 

—     — 

Neotropici^l,  Moluccas,  and  Polynesia 

6.  AcrsBid® 

— 



—     — 

All  tropical  regions 

8.  Nymphabdffi  ... 

— 

— 

1       ■" 

Cosmopolite 
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Sab-regiona. 

Order  and  Familj. 

• 

1 

a 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

9.  Libytheidffi    ... 
10.  NemeobeidsB  .. 

18.  Lyc»nid» 

14.  Pieridse 

15.  Papilionidse    ... 

16.  Uesperids 

Sphinoidba. 

17.  Zygcenids 

19.  Aj^ristid®      ... 

20.  Uraniide 

22.  JEffenidffi 

23.  Sphingidffi 

Absent  from  Anstralia 

Not  in  Australia  or  Neaictic  regions 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 
Anstralian,  Ethiopian 
All  tropical  regions 
Absent  from  Australia 
Cosmopolite 
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TABLE   IL 

GENERA   OF  TERRESTRIAL  MAMMALIA  AND  BIRDS  INHABITING 

THE  ORIENTAL  REGION 

•  -  .    . 

Explanation. 

Karnes  in  Uaiics  show  genera  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  inclosed  thus  (...)  show  genera  which  just  enter  the  regbn,  bat  are  not  considered 

properly  to  belong  to  it 
Genera  tnuy  belonging  to  the  region  are  numbered  consecutlyely. 


jMM,^x  ai.  ai.  ^ik  AJM  <»» 

Order,  Fkmfly,  aud 
Oenas. 

No.  of 
Species. 

Baage  within  the  Region. 

Bange  beyond  the  Region. 

PRTMATEa 

SlMHDJL 

1.  Svntiok      

2.  Hylobaiea 

8.  Siamanga 

2 

7 
1 

Borneo  and  Sumatra 
Svlhet  to  Java  and  S.  Ghina 
Malacca  and  Sumatra 

SSMNOPITHECIDiE. 

4.  PresbyUa 

Ctnopithecidjl 

28 

Simla  to  Aracan  and  E.  Thibet, 
Ceylon,  and  Java 

Moupin,  Palfiearctic  [?] 

6.  CynopUheeus 

22 

1 

The  whole  region 
Philippines 

S.  Palflsarctlc 
Celebes 

{Sub-Order) 
LEMUROIDEA. 

- 

Lemurida 

7.  Nyctioebua 

8.  Iajtis        

8 

1 

E.  Bengal  to  Java,  and  S.  China 
Ceylon  and  S.  India 

Tabsiidjl 

9.   Tarsiua   ...      .. 
CHIROPrEKA. 

1 

Sumatra,  Borneo   and  Philip- 
pines 

N.  Celebes 

Ptbbopida 

10.  Pteropos 

11.  Xantharpyia   ... 

12.  Cynopterus     ... 

13.  Megceropa 

14.  Macroglossus  ... 

15.  Harpyia   

6 
1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

The  whole  region 
The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

Sumatra 

Java,  Borneo,  Philippines 

Philippines 

Tropics  of  E.  Hemisp. 
Austro- Malaya,  Ethiop., 

S.  Palflwiretic 
Tropical  Africa 

Austro-Malaya 
Austro-Malaya 

Rhinolophtda. 

16.  Aqwaa     

2 

Nflpal  to  Java 
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Older,  Family,  and 
Genoa. 


17.  Phyllotis 

18.  Rhinoloplms   ... 

19.  HipposiaeroB  ... 

20.  Phyllorhma    ... 

21.  Asellia     

22.  Petalia     

23.  Coelcpa     

24.  Bhinopoma     ... 

25.  Megaderma 

26.  Nycteris 

Vespbbtilionidjl 

27.  Scotophilus 

28.  Vespertilio 

29.  KenoYula 

80.  TrilatUua 

31.  NochUina 
82.  Miniopteris 

88.  Murina    

84.  Nycticejus 

85.  Harpiocephalos 

86.  TapDozoQS 

37.  MyotU      ...     ... 

88.  Plecotos 

89.  Barbastellns    ... 

40.  Nyctophilus    ... 

NoOTILIONIDiB. 

41.  Chiromeles 

42.  Nyctinomus    ... 

INSECTIVORA 
Galeopithecida 

43.  GcUtopUhecua  ... 

TUPAIIDJL 

14.  Tupaia    

45.  HyUnnys 

46.  Ptilocerua 

Erinacbida 

47.  Erinaceas 

48.  Oynmura 

Talpida. 

49.  Talpa       

SOBIOIDJB. 

50.  Sorez       


e 


1 

10 

8 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


10 
12 
8 
2 
8 
8 

2 

8 
2 

4 

8 
1 
1 
1 


7 
2 
1 


2 

1 


Range  within  the  Region. 


)me8 
The  wliole  region 
The  whole  region 
Indo-Malay  subregion 

Ja'va,  Snmatia 

Java 

India  (Bengal) 

AU  India 

The  whole  r^on 

Java 


The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

Indo-Malaya 

Nepal  to  Philippines 

Java,  Philippines,  and  China 

Himalayas  to  Java 
All  India 

Java  and  Philippines 
The  whole  region 


20 


Himalayas 
Daijeeling 
Himalayas 
Mussoorie 


Indo-Malaya,  Siam 
The  whole  region 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Indo-Malay    and     Philippines, 
ezcL  Java 


S.  and  E.  of  India  to  Borneo 
Tenasserim  to  Java  and  Borneo 
Borneo 


Hindostan  and  Formosa 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo 

Himalayas  to  Assam,  k  Formosa 

The  whole  region 


Wanner  parts  of  E.  Hem. 
Anstro-Malaya 
Aostro-Malaya,  Tropicd 

Africa 
Amboyna,  E^^t 


Egypt,  Palestine 
Temate,  K.  Ethiopian 
Ethiopian 


AnstraL,  Kearc,  Neotzop. 

CkNunopolite 

S.  Afhca,  N.  China 

? 

? 
a  AMca,  a  Palsearctic, 

Australian 

? 
Trop .  Africa,  Temp.  Amer. 

Ethiop. ,  A  ustro*Malayan, 
Neotropical 

Timor,  S.  Palsarctic 

Europe 

Australian 


Madagascar,  America 


Palffiarctic,  S.  Africa 


Pahearctic 


All  regions  but  Austral, 
and  S.  America 
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Order,  Funfly,  and 
OenuB. 

No.  of 
Species 

Bange  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

CARNIVORA. 

Felidjl 

61.  Felis 

20 

The  whole  region 

All  regions  but  Austral. 

(Lynx      

1 

Central  India) 

Palsearctic,  Ethiopian 
S.  Palearctic,  Kuiiopian 

62.  Oynselaras 

1 

a  and  W.  India 

VlVERRIDA 

68.  Viverra    

2 

The  whole  region 

Ethiopian,  Moluccas 

64.    Fiverricula 

2 

India  to  China  and  Java 

56.  PrUmocUm 

2 

Nepal  to  Borneo  and  Java 
Malacca  and  Borneo 

66.  HemigaUa 

2 

67.  Arctilis    

1 

Nepal  to  Sumatra  and  Java 

68.  Parcuioxurus  ... 

8 

The  whole  region 

Ee  Islands  (f  introduced) 

69.  Paguma 

8 

Nepal  to  Malaya  and  China 

60.  Ardogale.,,     ... 

1 

Tenasseiim  and  Malaya 

61.  CynogcUe 

1 

Borneo 

62.  Herpestes 

7 

The  whole  reg.,  excL  Philippines 

S.  Palsearctic,  Ethiopian 

63.  Calogale 

4 

India  to  Cambodjia 

Ethiopian 

64.  Calictia    

1 

Ceylon  ? 

66.  Vrva        

1 

N.  India 

66.  TceniogaU 

1 

Central  India 

67.  Onychogale      ... 

1 

Ceylon 

Uyjksvdm. 

68.  Hyifina     

1 

Hindoetan,  open  conntry 

S.  Palsearctic,  Ethiopian 

Cakidjb. 

69.  Canis 

2 

AU  India 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

70.  Ctum       

1 

India  to  Java 

71.  Vulpfts     

4 

All  India 

All   Continents   but  S. 
America  and  Australia 

(Nyctereutes  ... 

1 

China) 

Japan  and  Amoorland 

MUSTELIDJL 

72.  Martes     

2 

India,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  China 

Palsearctic,  Nearctic 

73.  Mostela    

8 

Himalayas  to  Bhotan  and  China 

Palffiarc .,  Ethiop. ,  Nearc. 

74.  Gymnopua 

2. 

Nepal  to  Borneo 

76.  Barangia 

1 

Sumatra 

76.  Lutra 

6 

The  whole  reffion 
N.  India,  Ma  aya 

Paliearctic 

77.  Aonyx     

2 

W.  and  S.  Africa 

78.  Ardonyx 

1 

Nepal  to  Aracan 
S.  China) 

(Males     

1 

Paltearctic  genus 

79.  Mydaua   

1 

Snmatra,  Java 

80.  Melliyora 

1 

Hindostan 

Ethiopian 

81.  HeUctia    

4 

Nepal,  Fonnosa,  China  ft  Java 

jELURIBilL 

82.  JElnnis    

1 

K  Himalayas  to  £.  Thihet 

Palflsarctic  f 

USSIDA 

88.  Utbiis       

2 

Himalayas  to  China 

Palsarctic,  Nearctic 

84.  Helardas 

1 

Indo-Malaya 

86.  Melunua 

1 

Gkmges  to  Ceylon 
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Order,  FunUy,  and 
Genus. 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


CETACEA. 
Delphinidjb. 

86.  Platanista    . 

SIRENIA. 
Makatidjl 

87.  Halicore 

UNOULATA 
Tapibidjl 

88.  Tapirns  ... 

Bhikogbrotidjl 

89.  RhinoceroB 

90.  Sua 

TjulQxjudm. 

91.  TragtUuM 

Ceryidjb. 

92.  CerviiB 
98.  CervtUus 

(MofichuB 

BOYIDJB. 

94.  Bibos     

95.  Bnbalus 

96.  Rnrtax    

97.  Gazella 

98.  AntUope 

99.  Tetraceroa     ... 

100.  Nemorhedus 

101.  Capra    

PROBOSCIDEA 

ELEPHANTIDiB. 

.102.  Elephas 

RODENTU. 

MUBIDA 

103.  Mils        

104.  Acanthomys  ... 

105.  PhUeomyB 

106.  PUUcuxtiUhom^fa 

107.  Heriones 

108.  Spalaeomy$  ... 

109.  i^ricola 


^1 


Baoge  within  the  Region. 


6 


15 
4 
1 


3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 


Ganges  to  India 


50 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Coasts  of  W.  India^  Ceylon,  and 
Indo-Malaya 


Malay  Pen.,  Sumatra,  Borneo 


Nepal  to  Bengal,  Siam,  ft  Java 


The  whole  region 


India  and  Ceylon  to  Cambo^ja 
and  Java 

The  whole  region 
The  whole  region 
Himalayas  am>Ye  8,000  feet) 


India  to  Bormah,  Formosa,  and 

Java 
N.  and  N.  Central  India 
Peninsula  of  India 
Deserts  and  plains  of  India 
Open  conntry  of  India 
Hilly  districts  all  oyer  India 
E  Himalayas  and  Sumatra 
Neilgherries  * 


Range  beyond  the  Regkn. 


E.  AMca,  N.  Australia 


Neotropical 


Ethiopian 


Palfloarc,  Austro-Malaya 


Palsssrc,  Amer.,  Moluc 
Central  Asia,  Palearctic 


India  to  Siam,  Sumatra  ft  Borneo 


The  whole  region 
India 

PhiHppines 
S.  W;  India 
India  and  Ceylon 
India 


2  I  Himalayas 


Ethiopian,  S.  Palsarctic 
Palffiarctic  deserts 


N.  China  and  Japan 
Palfiarctic,  Neaictic 


Ethiopian 


The  E.  Hemisphere 
Ethiopian,  Australian 


Palsarctic,  Ethiop! 
Palsearctic,  Neaictio 


i 
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Order,  Family,  asd 
Oenufl. 

No.  of 
Species. 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

SpALACIDJL 

110.  Bhizomys 

3 

Nepal  to  Canton,  Malacca  and 
Somatra 

Abyssinia 

SCITTBIDJL 

111.  SciaroB 

50 

The  whole  region 

Cosmop.,   excL  Austral. 

112.  ScimoptemB... 
118.  PUromya 

9 
9 

India,    and    Ceylon    to    Java, 

Formosa 
India  &  Ceylon  to  Borneo,  Java, 

Formosa 
W.  Himalayas  aboye  8,000  ft) 

rcgiou 
N.  and  E  Palsarctic 

Japan 

(AiotomyB 

2 

Palsearctic  and  Nearctic 

Htstbicidjl 

114.  Hystrix 

115.  Athenua 

116.  Aeanthian     ... 

8 

2 
2 

India  and  Ceylon,  to  Malacca  A 

S.  China 
India  to  Malaya 
Nepal  to  Borneo  and  Java 

S.  Palflearctic,  Ethiopian 
West  Africa 

Lefobidjb. 

117.  Lepos    

ENDENTATA. 
Mamididjl 

5 

India  and  Ceylon  to  B.  China  and 
Formosa 

All  regions  but  Austral 

2 

Nepal  to  Ceylon,  S.  China  and 
Java 

Ethiopian 

BIRDS. 


PASSEREa 

TUKDIDM. 

1.  Brachypteryx  ... 

2.  Oreodncla 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


8.  Turdos 
4.  Geocichla... 

6,    Montioola 

6.  Oroccetes  ... 

7.  Zoolhera  ... 

Stlviida 

8.  /OrtKotamus 

9.  Prinia  ... 

10.  j  Drymieca 

11.  "I  Cisticola  ... 
12. 1^^ 

14.  Mcrocephalus  ... 


•  •  •         •  «  • 


! 


(Dumeticola 


8 
8 


26 
9 

8 

2 
8 


18 
11 
18 
6 
5 
8 
9 

2 


Himalayas,  Ceylon  and  Java 

N.  W.  Himalayas  to  E.  Thibet 
Ceylon,  Burmah,  Malaya,  For- 
mosa 

The  whole  region 

India  9i  Ceylon  to  Java,  Formosa 

The  whole  region 

N.  W.  Himalayas,  and  India 
W.  Himalayas  to  Aracan,  Java 


The  whole  region 

The  whole  reg.,  exd.  Philippines 

The  whole  reg.,  excL  Philippines 

The  whole  redon 

Nepal  to  S.  China  and  Formosa 

Centml  India,  Jaya,  Philippines 

India  to  Ceylon,  S.  China,  and 

Philippines 
Nepal  and  E.  Thibet) 


Palffiarctic,  Austraffan 


Almost  Cosmopolite 
Celebes,  Lombock,  to  N. 

Australia 
Palearctic,     Ethiopian, 

Moluccas 

Lombock,  Timor.? 


Ethiopian 
Ethiopian  Australian 


PalflBarc,Ethiop.,Au9tral. 
A  Pidsaxctic  genua 


« 
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Order,  Family,  asd 
Genua. 

No.  o 

16. 

16.S 

17. 

Locustella 

Horites    

Phylloficopos  ... 

4 

2 
10 

18. 
19. 

i 

20. 

(Gerygone 
(Hypolais 

Abromis 

Reguloides 

(Regulus 

(Sylvia     

.(Curruca 

(Cyanecula 
Cidliope   

1 

1 
•26 
^ 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

21. 
22 
23.^ 

Ruticilla 

CJuxTinarrhomia 
Larvivora 

8 

1 

10 

24. 

Notodela 

3 

25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 

TaT9i>QtT 

.(Grandala 
Copsychus 
Kiitacinda 
ThaniDobia 

2 

1 
6 
5 
2 

< 

29. 
30. 

(Dromolffia 
(Saxicola 
Oreicola  ? 
(Cercomela 
,Pratincola 

1 
2 

1 
1 
5 

(Accentor 

2 

TiMALIIDJB. 

31.  Pomatorhinus... 

32.  Malacocercn8  ... 

33.  Chatarrhflm     ... 

34.  Layardia 

35.  AcarUhoptila   ... 

36.  Oarrulax 

37.  Janthocinela   .. 

20 
14 
5 
3 
1 
22 
8 

38.  Cfampaorhynchtu 

39.  Orammatoptila 

40.  TrochalcpUron 

1 

1 
22 

41.  Aetinodura     ... 

42.  Pellomeum     ... 

43.  Dumetia 

44.  Timalia 

45.  Stachyris 

8 
3 
2 
10 
6 

46. 
47. 
48. 

Pyctoris 

Mixomia 

MaUtcoptertm  ... 

8 
8 
8 

Range  within  the  Begkm. 


Nepal,  Hindostan,  S.  China 

Himalayas,  Formosa 

All  India  and  Ceylon,  to  Chins 

Philippines 
Philippine  Islands) 
All  India,  f  migrant) 
The  whole  reg.,  excl.  Philippines 
Himalayas  and  Central  India 
N.  W.  Himalayas  and  E.Thibet) 
India  and  Ceylon) 
India) 
India) 
Himalayas    and  Central   India, 

Philippine  Islands 
Himalayas  to  China  and  Formosa 
Himalayas  to  Burmah 
W.Himalayas  to  Ceylon,  Malacca 

and  China 
Himalayas     to      Pegu,     Java, 

Formosa 
Nepal  and  W.  Himalajras 
Nepal  and  £.  Thibet,  high) 
The  whole  region 
The  whole  region 
N.  W.    India,  Hindostan,  and 

Ceylon 
N.  W.  India) 
N.  W.  India) 
Burmah 

N.  W.  India,  a  desert  genus) 
The  whole  r^on 

Himalayas,  in  winter) 


The  whole  region 

All  India  to  Burmah,  Philippines 

India,  Burmah,  Philippines 

India  and  Ceylon 

Nepal 

The  whole  repnon 

HimalayastoE.  Thibet,  Sumatra, 
Formosa 

Nepal 

N.  India 

N.  W.  Himalayas,  India,  Chiua^ 
Formosa 

K  Himalayas,  3.000  to  10,000 

India,  Ceylon,  Tenasserim 

India  and  Ceylon 

Malacca  to  Java 

N.  W.  Himalayas  to  China,  For- 
mosa, Sumatra 

India,  Ceylon,  and  Up.  Burmah 

Himalayas  to  Borneo  and  Java 

Malacca  to  Java 


Range  beyond  the  RegioB. 


Palsarctic 

High  Himal,  £.  Thibet 

PaLearctic,  Ethiopian 

Australian  genus 
Palsarctic  genus 
Cashmere,  £.  Thibet 
Palsearctic 

Palaeaix^tic  and  Nearctic 
Pakearctic  genus 
Pabearctic  genus 
Palasarctic  genus 
Patearetic 

Palsearctic,  Ethiopian 


Palsarctic  genus 
Madagascar 

Ethiopian 

Ethiopian  genus 

Pabearctic  and  Ethiopian 

Timor 

N.E.  Africa,  aW.AsU 

Palaearctic,      Ethiopian, 

Celebes,  and  Timor 
Palsearctic  genus 


Australian 
Arabia,  Nubia 
Palestine,  Abyssima 
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Ordflr,  Fkmily,  and 
Gennt. 


49.  Aldppe    

50^  Macronus 

51.  CacopiUa 

52.  Tricbastoma   ... 

53.  Napoihera 

54.  I>rymocataphii8 

55.  Turdihtu 

56.  Triehixoe 

57.  Silna       ...      .. 

Panuridjl 

58.  Paradoxomis  ... 

59.  Snthora   

60.  Chienarieua     ... 


CiNCLIDJB. 

61.  Cinclns 

62.  Eapetes 


•  •  •         •• • 


68.  £nieunu.„ 


•  •  • 

•  •• 


64.  Mfficphomu    ... 

Tboolodttida 

65.  Teaia 

66.  Pnoepifffa 

67.  Troglodytes    ... 

68.  JHmiUor 

Certhiida 

69.  Certhia    

70.  Salpamia 

71.  JRhabdonUs     ... 
(Tichodroma  ... 

SlTTIDA 

72.  Situ 

78.  DendrophUa    ... 

Pabida 

74.  Paras       

75.  Melanoehlora  ... 

76.  PaaUria   

77.  uEgiiJuUiacui    .. 

78.  Sylviparui 

79.  Cq»halopyru$  ... 

LlOTBIOHIDA 

80.  Lioiknx 

Vol.  I.— 26 


^1 

I 


o 


16 
1 
5 
9 
5 
6 
4 
1 
6 


3 
8 
1 


2 
2 
9 

6 


2 
6 

I 
2 


2 
1 
1 
1 


5 
2 


16 
2 
1 
6 
1 


Baoge  within  the  Region. 


8 


The  whole  region 
Malacca  to  Java 
Java,  Boraeo,  Sumatra 
Nepal,  Malacca  to  Java 
Malacca  to  Jaya* 
Malacca  to  Jaya,  Ceylon 
Tenasserim,  Malacca 
Malacca,  Borneo 
N.  W.  Himalayas  to  Tenasserim, 
Formosa 

Nepal  to  Aracan  and  E.  Thibet, 

^,000-6,000  ft. 
Himalayas  to  £.  Thibet,  China, 

Formosa 
Sikhim 


Himalayas,  China,  and  Formosa 

Malacca  and  Sumatra 

N.  W.  Himalayas  (to  IMOO  ft) 

to  Jaya  and  West  China 
All  India  (to  9,000  ft.  in  N.  W. 

Himalayas)  S.  China,  Formosa, 

Jaya,  Sumatra 

Eastern  Himalayas 

N.  W  Himilayas  to  £.  Thibet, 

Jaya 
Himala^to  K  Thibet 
Daijeelmg 


Himalajras 
(Central  India 
Philippine  Islands 
Himalayas  in  winter) 


Himalayas  to  S.  India,  8.  China 

All  India  and  (Deylon  to  Pegu 

and  Jaya 

The  whole  redon 

Nepal  to  Malacca  and  Sumatra 

West  Jaya 

W.  Himalayas  to  China 

W.  Himalayas  to  Centra   India 

and  E.  Thibet      . 
N.  W.  Himalayas 


Nepal  to  S.  W.  China 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


New  Guinea 

Celebes 
Timor 


N.  W.  China,  E.  Thibet 


Palsarctic  and  American 
New  Guinea 


Turkestan 


Pdsarctic  and  American 


Palflearctic  and  Nearctic 


Palsearctic  genus 


Palffiarctic  and  Nearctit 


Palsearctic  and  Nearctic 


Afghanistan 
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(MiB,  FunQy,  aad 
Qenui. 


oi*  iftffa 

82.  Minla    

83.  Proparus 

84.  AUUnua 

85.  Cfuiia     

86.  Vuhina 

87.  Jxulus   

88.  Myzomis 

Phtllobnithida 

89.  Phyllomis     ... 

90.  lora       

9L  Erpomia 

Pycnonotida 

92.  Microacelis     ..^ 

98.  Pycnonotos    .. 

94.  Hemixtu 

95.  Hypsipetes    ... 

96.  Criniger 

97.  Setomis 

IfO.    xOl^t't        ...        ••• 

Obiolibji. 

99.  Oriolos 

100.  Analdjms     ... 

CAMPEPHAGn)& 

101.  PericrocUus  ... 

102.  Grancaliis 

1 08.  Campephaga  . . . 

1 04.  Volvocivara   . . . 

105.  Lalage    

106.  Coehoa    

DlCBUBIDJL 

107.  Dicmrtia 

108.  Bhringa 

109.  Chibia    

110.  Chaplia 

111.  Irena     

MUSCICAPIDA 

112.  MuacicaptUa  ... 
118.  Eiythrostema 


^8 


o 


I 

00 


8 
4 

6 


2 
4 
4 
1 


10 

5 
2 


5 
40 

2 

15 
11 

8 

4 


12 
8 

22 


1 
7 
2 
8 


17 
2 
1 
8 
3 


6 
7 


Range  within  the  Begiom. 


Himalayas  :— 8,000— 7,000  ft 
Nepal  to  £.  lliibet;  moderate 

heights 
N.  W.  Himalayas  to  £.  Thibet: 

hi(Ai 
N.  W.  Himalayas  to  Tenasserim 

£.  Thibet  and  Java 
Nepal  and  Sikhim 
Himala^  to  E.  Thibet,  high 
Daijeehnff  to  Tenasserim 
Nepied  and  SikMm 


The  whole  Te^on;   exdnding 

China  and  Philippines 
The  whole  r^.,  excL  Philippines 
Nepal  and  Hainan 


Burmah,  China,  Malaya 
The  whole  region 
Himalayas  and  Hainan 
The  whole  region 
India,  Ceylon,  Malaya,  Hainan 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  6omeo 
Aracan  and  Malaya 


The  whole  region 

Himalayas,    Malaya,    Formosa, 
Hainan 

The  whole  region 


Range  bejrond  the  RegkML 


Periiaps  also  Pbleaictic 


Perhaps  Palsarctic 


Japan 
Etniopian 


Madagascar 
Africa,  Moluccas 


Palsearc.    Ethiepias,  Ce- 
lebes, Floras 


India,  Ceylon,  Malaya,  Philip- 

S'nes,  Hainan  and  Formosa 
lippine  Islands 


The  wnole  r^.,  excL  Philippines 
Malaya  and  rhilippines 
Himalayas  and  Java 


The  whole  region 
Himalayas  to  Burmah  and  Jaira 
India  to  China 

India  to  Borneo  and  Formosa 
S.  India  and  Ceylon,  Assam  to 
Malaya  and  Philippines 

Cashmere  to  W.  China,  S.  India 
The  whole    region,    excluding 
Philippines 


Lombock  ;  the   Amoor, 

migrant 
Australian 

Celebes  to  N.  Guinea 

Celebes  to  Pacific  Is. 


Ethiop.  and  Anstndian 
Pekin  in  summer 


Palsaictic   and     Mada- 
gascar 
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Order,  Ftoiily,  and 
Oenoi. 


114.  Xanthpygia  ... 

115.  ffemijnu 

116.  PucnophtT^    ... 

117.  Hemichelidon 

118.  NiUava 

119.  Cyornis 

120.  Cyanoptila    ... 

121.  Eumjfuu 

122.  Siphia    

123.  Anthipes 

124.  Sehuxmeria  ... 

125.  Hypothymis  ... 

126.  Bhipidura 

127.  Chelidorhynx 

128.  Cryptolcphak  ... 

129.  TcMtrea 

130.  PhiUnUma   ^, 

PAOHTCfBPHALmJL 

181.  Hyloeharis    ... 

Lakiidji. 

132.  Lanins   

133.  LanUUua 

134.  TephrodomU... 

CORTIDA 

135.  PUyriaais 

136.  PlatyloplvM  .. 

137.  Gamilus 

138.  Ciasa      

139.  Urodsta 

140.  TemnwruM     ... 
141«  Ikndroeitta  ... 

142.  Crypsirhina  ... 

143.  Nacifraga     ... 

144.  Pica       

145.  Corvns 

(Fregilns 

NXCTABINIIDA 

146.  jBthopaga     ... 

147.  Chalcoatetha... 

148.  Aiachnothera 

149.  Aiachneethen 


2 
1 
1 
3 

3 

14 
1 
8 
9 

1 
1 
1 
7 

1 
1 

6 

4 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


16 
1 
5 


1 
4 
4 
3 
7 

3 

8 

2 
2 

2 
9 
2 


13 

1 

12 


Malacca  to  China 

India  and  Ceylon 

Java 

N.  India  to  Ceylon,  and  China ; 

t  Philippines 
Himalayas  to  W.  China 
The  whole  region 
Hainan  to  Japan 
The  whole  reg.,  excL  Philippines 
N.  W.  India,  Ceylon,  Formosa, 

E.  Thibet 
Nepal 
Borneo 

The  whole  region 
All  India  and  Ceylon,  Malaya, 

Philippines 
N.  India 
The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

Malaya  and  Philippines 

Aracan  to  Malaya  &  Philippines 


The  whole  region 

Jaya 

India,    Ceylon,    and    Malaya ; 

Borneo,  Sumatra 

Malaya 

Himalayas,  S.  China,  Formosa 

Himalayas  and  Aracan  to  Java 

N.  W.  Himalayas,  Ceylon,  Bur- 

mah,  China,  Formosa 
Malaya  and  Cochin  China 
AU  India  to  S.  China,  Formosa, 

and  Sumatra 
Java  and  Burmah 
Himalayas    and    K    Thibet;— 

8.000—10,000  feet 
China  and  Himalayas  of  Boetan 
The  whole  re^on 
Himalayas,  high) 


Himalayas  to  W.  China  &  Java, 

Central  India 
Malaya  and  Siam 
The  whole  reg.,  excL  Philippines 

The  whole  region,  ezcL  China 


N.  China  and  Japan 

Eastern  Asia 

Celebes  and  Timor 
Japan  and  N.  CSiina 


Celebes 

Australian 

Celebes 

N.    China,    and  Japan, 
Flores,  Ethiopian 

Celebes,  Timor 
Neaic,  PalflBaic.,  Ethiop. 


Palffiarctic 

N.  China  and  Japan 


Palsearctic  genus 

Palffiarctic  and  Nearctic 
Cosmop.,  excl.  S.  Am. 
Palnarctic  genus 


Celebes 

Celebes  to  New  Guinea 
Celebes,  Lombock,  New 

Ouinea 
Celebes  to  New  Iceland 
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Order,  nunOy,  and 
Oenat. 


150.  Nedarophila... 

151.  AfUhreptea     ... 

DlOAIDA 

152.  Dicsenm 

153.  Pachygloasa  ... 
151  PipHsoma     ... 

155.  Prionochilt» ... 

156.  Zosteropa 

157.  Chalcqparia  ... 

HiRUNDINIDA 

158.  Hirando 

159.  Cotvle    

160.  Chelidon 

Frinoillidjb. 

(Fringilla 
(AcanthiB 
(Procarduelis... 
(Chlorospiza  ... 

161.  Paaser    

(Fringillaada 
(Coccothraostes 
(Mycerobas  ... 

162.  Eophona 
(Pyrrhula 
(Carpodacns  ... 

(Loxia    

(Propyrrhula... 
168.  ffctmatospiza 

{S.  Fam.  Emberizina) 

164.  Enspiza 

165.  Emberiza 

PLOOBIOilL 

166.  Plocens 

167.  Mania 

168.  Estrilda 

169.  Erythrara     ... 

STURNms. 

170.  EolabeB 

171.  Ampelicep$    ... 

172.  Gymnopa 

178.  Pastor    

174.  AcridUheres  ... 

175.  Stumia 

176.  Stoniiis 

177.  StUmqpastor ... 

178.  Calonus 

179.  SaroglosM     ... 


4 

1 


10 
1 
1 
4 
8 
1 


10 
5 
8 


1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
4 

1 
1 
1 

4 

7 


4 

20 
2 
1 


7 
1 
1 
1 
6 
12 
8 
8 
2. 


Baoge  within-  the  Region. 


India,  Ceylon,  Malaya,  Philipp. 
Malaya  and  Indo-Cnina 


The  whole  region 

Nepal 

India  and  Ceylon 

Malaya 

The  whole  region 

Aracan  to  M&Laya 


The  whole  region 
India  to  China 
India,  Borneo 


Himalayas,  in  winter) 

N.  W.  Himalayas,  in  winter) 

High  Himalayas) 

China) 

The  whole  region 

High  Himalayas) 

High  Himalayas) 

High  Himalayas) 

China 

Himalayas,  winter) 

Himalayas  and  Central  India,  in 

winter) 
Snowy  Himalayas) 
Daijeeling,  in  winter) 
a  E.  HimaL,  5,000  to  10,000  ft 


Range  beyond  the  Regbn. 


Celebes 
Celebes 


Australian 
Celebes 


Ethiopian,  Anstnditn 


Cosmopolite 

Palmare.,  Ethiop.,  Amer. 

Palearctic 


Paliearctic 
Palsarctic 
PalsBarctic 
Palsarctic 
Pftlsearctic 
Palffiarctic 
Pakearctic 
Palsearctic 
Fblsearctic 
Palsearctic 
Palsarctic 


genns 

genns 

genns 

and  Ethiopian 

and  Ethiopian 

genns 

andNearetic 

genns 


and  Nearctic 


Pahearctic  and  Keaictic 
[?]  Pfedsarctic 


N.  W.  India  to  Bnrmah,  &  China  Pdsearctic  and  Nearctic 
All  India  and  China,  in  winter     Palsarctic  genus 


India  A  Ceylon,  Bnrmah,  Malaya  Ethiopian 
The  whole  region  '  Anstro-Malayan 

India  and  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Java  Ethiopian,  Australitn 
Java,  Sumatra  Moluccas  to  F^i  Islands 


The  whole  reg.,  excL  Philippines  Flores,  Papua 

Tenasserim  to  Cochin-China 

Philippine  Islands 

All  India  to  Burmah 

The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

India  and  China 

Cen.  India  to  Burmah  k  Malaya 

Malaya  and  Philippines 


S.  PalsBaictic 

Celebes 

N.  ChinaftJapan,  Celebes 

Palsarctic 


W.  and  Central  Himalayas 


pi  Celebes,  Moluccas  to 
oamoan  Islands 
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Older,  Funily,  and 
Genoft. 


e5 


Abtahidjl 

180.  Artamns 

Alaudidjl 

(Otocorys 

181.  Alanda 

182.  Galerita 

183.  Calandrella    ... 
(Melanocorypha 

184.  Mirafra 

186.  Ammomanes... 

186.  Pyrrhulauda... 

MOTACILLIDJB. 

187.  Motacilla 

188.  Bndytes 

189.  Calobates 

190.  Nemoricola   ... 

191.  AaUrns 

192.  Corydalla 
198.  Heterura 

EUBYLAXIDJL 

194.  EuryUemua  ... 
196.  SerUovhtu     ... 

196.  PsariaomuM    .. 

197.  Corydon 

198.  Cymbirhynchus 

199.  Calyptomena.,. 

PrmDJi 

200.  Pitta      

201.  Eueichla 

202.  ffydromis      . 

PICARIiR 

FlClDM, 

208.   Vivia     

204.  Sasia     

205.  Picas     

206.  Hyopicns 

207.  iHfigipietts  ... 

208.  Rtinwardtipicua 

209.  Venilia 

210.  Chryaocolaptes 

211.  Hemicerctu   ... 

212.  Gecinns 


8 


1 
7 
2 
2 
1 
6 
1 
1 


6 

2 

1 
1 
3 
8 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


11 
3 
3 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


2 
14 

1 
12 
1 
2 
8 

5 
12 


The  whole  region 


N.  India,  in  winter) 
India  and  China 
Central  Indja 
India  and  Bnrmah 
N.  W.  India) 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Java 
Central  India 
India  and  Ceylon 


India  and  Ceylon  to  China  and 

Philippines 
China  and  Philippines 

The  whole  region 

India,  Ceylon,  and  Malaya 

India  and  ChUia 

The  whole  r^on 

Himalayas 


Malaya 

Himalayas 

Himalayas 

Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo 

Aracan,  Siam,  and  Malaya 

Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo 


The  whole  region 

Malaya 

Himalayas  and  Malaya 


N.  W.  Himalayas  to  £.  Thibet, 

3,000-6,000  ft. 
Nepal  to  Malaya  and  Borneo 
The  whole  region,  excL  Philip- 
pines 
Himalayas 
The  whole  region 
Penang  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
Nepal  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
India,  Ceylon,   Malaya,  Philip- 
pines 
Malabar,  Pegu  to  Malaya 
All  India  and  Ceylon  to  Pegu 
and  Malaya 


Australian 


Palsearctic  and  Nearctic 

Palaearctic  and  Ethiopian 

Palsarctic 

Palsearctic  and  Ethiopian 

PalflBarctic 

Ethiopian 

Palsearctic  and  Ethiopian 

Ethiopian 


Palffiarctic  and  Ethiopian* 

Palsearctic  &  Ethiopian, 

Moluccas 
Palffiarctic 

Cosmopolite 
Palffiait^c,  Australian 


Australian,  Ethiopian 


PalflBarctie,  American 

N.China 

N.  China,  Japan,  Celebes 


Palasarctic 
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Order,  FamQy,  and 
Genns. 


213.  MuHeripicus,.. 

214.  BrachyptemuB 

215.  Tiga       

216.  Oednulus 

217.  MiglypUa      ... 

218.  Mieroptemtu.., 

TUNOIDJL 

219.  Yunx 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


Indioatobidjb. 

220.  Indicator      ... 

Meoaubmidji. 

221.  MegaUxma     ... 

222.  Xcmtholcema,., 

228.  Jhilopogon     ... 

224.  CobUnramphus... 

CnCVLIDJL 

225.  PhaniioophcOa 

226.  Hhinococcyz  ... 

227.  Dasylqphus   ... 

228.  Lepidogrammua 

229.  Carpococeyx  ... 

230.  Zandostomua  .. 

231.  Rhopodytes    ... 

232.  Taccocoua     ... 
238.  Poliocoocyx    ... 

234.  Minartha      ... 

235.  CentropuB     ...  I 
286.  Cuculos 

237.  Cacomantis   ... 

238.  Cfarysococcyx 

239.  Sumicidua    ... 

240.  Hierococcyx ... 

241.  Coccystes 

242.  Endynamis   ... 

CORACIIDJK. 

243.  Coracias 

244.  Enrystomns  ... 

Meropidjl 

245.  Nyctiomis     ... 


Range  within  the  Region. 


5 

5 
2 
8 

8 


27 

4 

1 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 

4 
1 
1 
14 
10 
9 
5 
2 
6 

2 

2 


Malabar,  Aracan  to  Malaya  and 

Philippines 
India,  Ceylon,  and  China 
India  to  Malaya 
S.  Himalayas  to  Burmah 
Malaya 
India  and  Ceylon,  to  Borneo  and 

S.  China 


Central  and  S.  China 


Himalayas  and  Borneo 


The  whole  region,  excL  Philip 

pines 
An  India  and  Ceylon  to  Pega 

and  Malaya 
Sumatra     ^ 
Malacca,  Sumatra  and  Borneo 


Ceylon 

Java 

Philippine  Islands 

Philippine  Islands 

Borneo,  Sumatra 

Malaya 

Nepal  to  Ceylon,  Hainan  and 

Malaya 
All  India,  Ceylon,  Malacca 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo 
The  whole  region 
The  whole  region 
The  whole  region 
The  whole  region 
India,  Ceylon  and  Malaya 
The  whole  region 

The  whole  region^  ezcL  Philip- 
pines 
Tne  whole  region 


Range  beyond  the  RegloB. 


Celebes 


Pahearctic,  S    Africa 


Ethiopian 


India,  Ceylon  and  Burmah 
The  whole  region 


S.  India  to  Himalayas,  Burmi^ 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo 


Ethiopian,  Australian 
Palmare.,  £tliiop.,Aust 
Australian 
Ethiopian,  Australian 

Celebes,  N.    China  and 

Amooiiand 
Ethiopian 

Australian 


Ethiopian,  S.  Palearetic 

Celebes 
Ethiopian,  Austrdian 
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Oid«r,  Fkmily,  and 
Qenus. 


246.  Meropa  ... 

Trooonidjb. 

247.  Harpades 

Aloedinidjl 

248.  Halcyon... 

249.  Pelargapsis 

250.  CardneuUa 

251.  Ceyx      ... 

252.  Aloedo 


i  •  •         •  •  t 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


25S.  Alcyone 

254.  Ceryle     ..     ... 

BUCBBOTIDA 

255.  BueeroB 

256.  Hydroeissa    ... 

257.  Berenlpomis  ... 

258.  Calao      

259.    J%C6T08      m 

260.  Oranorrhin^u 

261.  Penelapides    ... 

262.  Minoplax     ... 

263.  Meniceroe 

IJPUPIDJL 

264.  Upapa    

PODABGIDJL 

265.  Batrachoetomns 

GAPBIMXTLOIDii. 

266.  CaprimnlgQB ... 

267.  Lifncomis 

Ctpselidji. 

268.  Cypeelns 

269.  DendrocheHdon 

270.  CoUocalia      ... 

271.  Chfletnn 

PSITTACI. 

Caoatuidjl 
(Cacatoa 

Palaornithidjl 
272t  Palffiornis 


10 


10 

7 
2 

6 


1 
2 


7 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
3 


8 


6 


13 
4 


8 
3 
3 

3 


14 


The  whole  region 


The  whole  region,  excL  China 


The  whole  region 

The  whole  region,  excL  China 
Bnimah,  Siam,  and  Malaya 
India  and  Ceylon,  Malaya  and 

Philippines 
The  whole  region 

Philippines 
India  to  S.  China 


Kenal  to  Malaya,  S.  India, 
Pnilippines 

India,  Ceylon  and  Malaya 

Sumatra 

Tenasserim,  MaUya 

S.  K  Himalayas 

Malacca  to  &meo  and  Philip- 
pines 

Philippines 

Sumad^  Borneo 

India  and  Ceylon  to  Tenasserim 

India,  Ceylon  and  Bormah 
India,  Ceylon  and  Malaya 


The  whole  rc^on 

Bnnnah,  Malaya,  &  Philippines 


The  r4;ion,  excl.  Philipmnes 
Ceylon,  India,  Ml^ya,  Philipp. 
The  whole  region 

Ceylon,  India,  Malaya,  Hainan 


Philippines) 


N.  W.  India  to  Ceylon,  Siam  & 
Malaya 


S.  Paltearctic,*  Ethiopian, 
AnstnUian 


S.  Palsarotic,  Ethopian, 

Australian 
Celebes  and  Timor 

Moluccas  &  New  Ouin. 

Palsarctic,    Ethiopian, 

Austro-Malayan 
Australian  genus 
Ethiopian,  §.  Palsarctic, 

American 


W.  Africa 
Austro-Malaya 

Celebes 


Ethiopian,  S.  Palcarctic 


Moluccas 


The  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Celebes 


The  OldWorld  &  S.Amer. 
Austro-Malaya 
Mada^;ascar,    Moluccas, 

Pacific  Islands 
America,  Africa 


Australian  genus 


Ethiopian 
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Older,  FftinOy,  and 
Oenu. 


278.  PrionitumB   . 

274.  CyclopoitU    . 

275.  PsiUiwut 

276.  Tanjgnathiis. 

277.  Loncmos 

COLUMBJE. 

COLUMBIDA 

278.  Treron 

279.  Ptilopiis 

280.  Carpophaga  ... 


Bangb  beymid  the  Bi^gjim 


•  • •  • •  • 


1 
1 
1 
1 
9 


21 

8 

10 


281.  Oolmnba 

282.  Janthffinas     ... 

7 
8 

288.  MacTOpygia  ... 

284.  Turtur   

285.  Chalcophapa ... 

6 
8 
2 

286.  PhapUrercn  ... 

287.  CaloBiiAB 

288.  Phlegcenas    ... 

289.  Geopelia 

2 

1 
2 

1 

GALLIKiB. 

# 

Ptbroglidjl 

290.  Pteioclea 

2 

Tetraonidji. 

291.  Fnncolinua  ... 

292.  Ortygomia    ... 

8 
3 

298.  Perdiz    

294.  Cotumiz 

295.  BolltUua 

(Caccabifl 

12 
9 
2 

1 

Phasianida. 

296.  Pavo      

2 

297.  Arguaiantia  ... 

298.  PolypUctron  ... 

4 

5 

(Lophophoras 
(Tetraophasifl 
299.  Ceriomifl 
(Pucrasia 

8 
1 
5 
8 

800.  Phasiaima     ... 

801.  Euplocamua  ... 

8 

18 

802.  Oallua   

303.  Oalloperdix  ... 

4 
8 

Philippine  Islanda 
Philippine  Islands 
Malaya,  ezcL  Java 
Philippine  Islands 
Cejrlon,  India^  Malaya,  Philip- 
pines 


The  whole  rerion 

Malaya  and  Philippines 

India  and  Ceylon  to  Hainan  and 

Philippines 
Ceylon  and  India  to  Tenasserim 
Philippine,  Andaman  &  Nicobar 

Istimds 
Nepal,  Java,  Hainan,  Philippines 
The  whole  region 
India,  Ceylon,  Malaya,  Hainan, 

Philippines,  Formosa 
Philippine  Idands 
Nicobar  and  Philippine  Islands 
Philippine  and  Sooloo  Islands 
Philippine  Islands,  Java 


Central  and  8.  India 


Ceylon  and  India  to  8.  China 
Ceylon  to  Himalayas,  8umatra  & 

Borneo 

India,  Malaya,  Philippines,  China 
The  whole  region 
Malacca,  Siam,  Borneo,  Philipp. 
W.  Himalayas] 


Ceylon  to  Himalaya8,S. W.  China 

and  Java 
Siam,  Malacca,  Borneo 
Upper  Assam  to  8.  W.  China  & 

Sumatra 
Cashmere  and  K  Thibet) 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  .BEGION. 


The  Australian  is  the  great  insular  region  of  the  eartL  As  a 
whole  it  is  one  of  the  best  marked,  and  has  even  ]been  considered 
to  be  equal  in  zoological  value  to  all  the  rest  of  the  globe ;  but 
its  separate  portions  are  very  heterogeneous,  and  their  limits 
sometimes  ill-defined.  Its  central  and  most  important  masses 
consist  of  Australia  and  "New  Guinea,  in  which  the  main  features 
of  the  region  are  fully  developed.  To  the  north-west  it  extends  to 
Celebes,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  Australian  characters 
have  disappeared,  while  Oriental  types  are  mingled  with  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  where  to 
locate  it.  To  the  south-east  it  includes  'Sew  Zealand,  which  is 
in  some  respects  so  peculiar,  that  it  has  even  been  proposed  to 
constitute  it  a  distinct  region.  On  the  east  it  embraces  the 
whole  of  Oceania  to  the  Marquesas  and  Sandwich  Islands,  whose 
very  scanty  and  often  peculiar  fistuna,  must  be  affiliated  to  the 
general  Australian  type. 

Australia  is  the  largest  tract  of  land  in  the  region,  being 
several  times  more  extensive  than  aU  the  other  islands  combined, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  variety  of  peculiar  types  have 
been  developed.  This  island-continent,  being  situated  in  the 
track  of  the  southern  desert  zone,  and  having  no  central  moun- 
tains to  condense  the  vapours  from  the  surrounding  ocean,  has  a 
large  portion  of  its  interior  so  parched  up  and  barren  as  to  be 
almost  destitute  of  animal  life.  The  most  extensive  tract  of 
fertile  and  well-watered  country  is  on  the  east  and  south  east, 
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where  a  fine  range  of  mountains  reaches,  in  the  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria, the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  west  coast  also  possesses 
mountains  of  moderate  height,  but  the  climate  is  very  dry  and 
hot.  The  northern  portioil  is  entirely  tropical,  yet  it  nowhere 
presents  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  characteristic  of  the  great 
island  of  'New  Guinea  immediately  to  the  north  of  it  Taken  as 
a  whole,  Australia  is  characterized  by  an  arid  climate  and  a  de- 
ficiency of  water ;  conditions  which  have  probably  long  prevailed, 
and  under  which  its  very  peculiar  fauna  and  flora  have  been  de- 
veloped. This  fact  will  account  for  some  of  the  marked  differ- 
ences between  it  and  the  adjacent  sub-regions  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  Moluccas,  where  the  climate  is  moist,  and  the  v^etation 
luxuriant ;  and  these  divergent  features  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  in  comparing  the  different  portions  of  the  Australian  region 
In  Tasmania  alone,  which  is  however,  essentially  a  detached 
portion  of  Australia,  a  more  uniform  and  moister  climate  pre- 
vails ;  but  it  is  too  small  a  tract  of  land,  and  has  been  too 
recently  severed  from  its  parent  mass  to  have  developed  a 
special  fauna. 

The  Austro-Malay  sub-region  (of  which  New  Guinea  is  the 
central  and  typical  mass)  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  Australia, 
being  subjected  to  purely  equatorial  conditions, — a  high,  but 
uniform  temperature,  excessive  moisture,  and  a  luxuriant  forest 
vegetation,  exactly  similar  in  general  features  to  that  which 
clothes  the  Indo-Malay  Islands,  and  the  other  portions  of  the 
great  equatorial  forest  zone.  Such  a  climate  and  vegetation,  being 
the  necessary  result  of  its  geographical  position,  must  have 
existed  from  remote  geological  epochs  with  but  little  change,  and 
must  therefore  have  profoundly  affected  all  the  forms  of  life 
which  have  been  developed  under  their  influence.  Around  New 
Guinea  as'a  centre  are  grouped  a  number  of  important  islands, 
more  or  less  closely  agreeing  with  it  in  physical  features,  climate, 
vegetation,  and  forms  of  life.  In  most  immediate  connection  we 
place  the  Am  Islands,  Mysol  and  Waigiou,  with  Jobie  and  the 
other  Islands  in  Geelvinck  Bay,  all  of  which  are  connected  with 
it  by  shallow  seas  ;  they  possess  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
groups,  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  have  no  doubt  only  recently  (in 
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a  geological  sense)  been  separated  from  it  In  the  next  rank  come 
the  large  islands  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  west,  and  the  range 
terminating  in  the  Solomon  Islands  on  the  east,  both  of  which 
groups  possess  a  clearly  Papuan  fauna,  although  deficient  in 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  Papuan  types. 

All  these  islands  agree  closely  with  New  Guinea  itself  in 
being  very  mountainous,  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  forest 
vegetation ;  but  to  the  south-west  we  find  a  set  of  islands  ex- 
tending from  Timor  to  Lombock,  which  agree  more  nearly  with 
Australia,  both  in  climate  and  vegetation;  being  arid  and 
abounding  in  eucalypti,  acacias,  and  thickets  of  thorny  shrubs. 
Thesof  like  the  Moluccas,  are  surrounded  by  deep  sea,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  have  either  of  them  been  actually  con- 
nected with  New  Guinea  or  Australia  in  recent  geological  times; 
but  the  general  features  of  their  zoology  oblige  us  to  unite  all 
these  islands  with  New  Guinea  as  forming  the*  Austro-Malay 
sub-division  of  the  Australian  region.  Still  further  west  how- 
ever, we  have  the  large  island  of  Celebes,  whose  position  is  very 
difficult  to  determine.  It  is  mountainous,  but  has  also  extensive 
plains  and  low  lands.  Its  climate  is  somewhat  arid  in  the  south, 
where  the  woods  are  often  scattered  and  thorny,  while  in  the 
north  it  is  moister,  and  the  forests  are  luxuriant  It  is  surrounded 
by  deep  seas,  but  also  by  coralline  and  volcanic  islets,  indicating 
former  elevations  and  subsidences.  Its  fauna  presents  the  most 
puzzling  relations,  showing  affinities  to  Java,  to  the  Philippines, 
to  the  Moluccas,  to  New  Guinea,  to  continental  India,  and  even  to 
Afirica;  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  whether  to  place 
it  in  the  Oriental  or  the  Australian  r^on.  On  the  whole  the 
preponderance  of  its  relations  appears  to  be  with  the  latter, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  very  anomalous,  and  may,  with  almost 
as  much  propriety,  be  classed  with  the  former.  Tills  will  be 
better  understood  when  we  come  to  discuss  its  zoological  pecu- 
liarities. 

The  next  sub-region  consists  of  the  extensive  series  of  islands 
scattered  over  the  Pacific,  the  principal  groups  being  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  Marquesas  and  Society  Islands,  the  Naviga- 
tors', Friendly,  and  Fiji  Islands.    New  Caledonia  and  the  New 
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Hebrides  have  rather  an  uncertain  position,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  to  class  them  with  the  Austro-Malay  Islands, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  or  Australia.  The  islands  of  the  west  Pacific, 
north  of  the  equator,  also  probably  come  into  this  region, 
although  the  Ladrone  Islands  may  belong  to  the  Philippines ; 
but  as  the  fauna  of  all  these  small  islets  is  very  scanty,  and 
very  little  known,  they  are  not  at  present  of  much  importance. 

There  remains  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  with  the  surround- 
ing small  islands,  as  far  as  the  Auckland,  Chatham,  and  Nor- 
folk Islands.  These  are  situated  in  the  south  temperate 
forest-zona  They  are  mountainous,  and  have  a  moist,  equable, 
and  temperate  climate.  They  are  true  oceanic  islands,  and  the 
total  absence  of  mammalia  intimates  that  they  have  not  been 
connected  with  Australia  or  any  other  continent  in  recent  geolo- 
gical times.  The  general  character  of  their  zoology,  no  less 
than  their  botany,  affiliates  them  however,  to  Australia  as  por- 
tions of  the  same  zoological  region. 

Omeral  Zoological  CharoLderistics  of  tJie  Australian  Jtegiotk — 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  very  peculiar  and 
striking  features  which  characterise  the  Australian  region,  it 
will  be  as  well  at  first  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  great  central 
land  masses  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  where  those  features 
are  manifested  in  their  greatest  force  and  purity,  leaving  the 
various  peculiarities  and  anomalies  of  the  outlying  islands  to  be 
dealt  with  subsequently. 

Mammalia.— The  AustraHan  region  is  broadly  distinguished 
from  aU  the  rest  of  the  globe  by  the  entire  absence  of  all  the 
orders  of  non-aquatic  mammalia  that  abound  in  the  Old 
World,  except  two — ^the  winged  bats  (Chiroptera),  and  tjie  equally 
cosmopolite  rodents  (Eodentia).  Of  these  latter  however,  only 
one  family  is  represented — ^the  Muridfle — (comprising  the  rats 
and  mice),  and  the  Australian  representatives  of  these  are  aU  of 
small  or  moderate  size — a  suggestive  fact  in  appreciating  the  true 
character  of  the  Australian  fauna.  In  place  of  the  Quadrumana, 
Carnivora,  and  Ungulates,  which  abound  in  endless  variety 
in  aU  the  other  regions  under  equally  favourable  conditions, 
Australia  possesses  two  new  orders  (or  perhaps  sub-classes) — 
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Marsupialia  and  Monotremata,  found  nowhere  else  on  the  globe 
except  a  single  family  of  the  former  in  America.  The  Marsu- 
pials are  wonderfolly  developed  in  Australia,  where  they  exist 
in  the  most  diversified  forms,  adapted  to  different  modes  of  life. 
Some  are  carnivorous,  some  herbivorous ;  some  arboreal,  others 
terrestrial  There  are  insect-eaters,  root-gnawers,  fruit-eaters, 
honey-eaters,  leaf  or  grass-feeders.  Some  resemble  wolves, 
others  marmots,  weasels,  squirrels,  flying  squirrels,  dormice  or 
jerboas.  They  are  classed  in  six  distinct  families,  comprising 
about  thirty  genera,  and  subserve  most  of  the  purposes  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  fulfilled  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  very 
different  groups ;  yet  they  aU  possess  common  peculiarities  of 
structure  and  habits  which  show  that  they  are  members  of 
one  stock,  and  have  no  real  affinity  with  the  Old- World  forms 
which  they  often  outwardly  resemble. 

The  other  order,  Monotremata,  is  only  represented  by  two  rare 
and  very  remarkable  forms,  OrnUhorhynchxis  and  Echidna,  pro- 
bably the  descendants  of  some  of  those  earlier  developments  of 
mammalian  life  which  in  every  other  part  of  the  globe  have  long 
been  extinct 

The  bats  of  Australia  all  belong  to  Old-World  genera  and 
possess  no  features  of  special  interest,  a  result  of  the  wandering 
habits  of  these  aerial  mammals.  The  Bodents  are  more  interest- 
ing. They  are  all  more  or  less  modified  forms  of  mice  or  rats. 
Some  belong  to  the  widely  distributed  genus  Mus,  others  to  four 
allied  genera,  idiich  may  be  all  modifications  of  some  common 
Old- World  form.  They  spread  all  over  Australia,  and  allied 
species  occur  in  Celebes  and  the  Papuan  Islands;  so  .that  al- 
though not  yet  known  from  the  Moluccas,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  some  of  them  exist  there. 

Birds. — The  typical  Australian  region,  as  above  defined,  is 
almost  as  well  characterized  by  its  birds,  as  by  its  mammalia ; 
but  in  this  case  the  deficiencies  are  less  conspicuous,  while  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  families  are  numerous  and  important 
The  most  marked  deficiency  as  r^ards  wide-spread  families,  is 
the  total  absence  of  FringillidsB  (true  finches),  Picidse  (wood- 
peckers), Yulturidse  (vultures),   and    Phasianidse  (pheasants) 
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and  among  prevalent  Oriental  groups,  Pycnonotidde  (bulbuls), 
Phyllomithidas  (green  bulbuls),  and  Megalfi)midse  (barbets)  are 
families  whose  absence  is  significant.  Nine  families  are  peculiar 
to  the  region,  or  only  just  pass  its  limits  in  the  case  of  single 
species.  These  are  ParidiseidsB  (paradise-birds),  Meliphagida; 
(honey-suckers),  MenuridsB  (lyre-birds),  Atrichid»  (scrub-birds), 
CacatuidsB  (cockatoos),  Platycercidffi  (broad-tailed  and  grass- 
paroquets),  Trichoglossidffi  (brush-tongued  paroquets,  M^apo- 
diidsB  (mound-makers),  and  Casuariidse  (cassowaries).  There  are 
also  eight  very  characteristic  families,  of  which  four, — Pachy- 
cephaUdde  (thick-headed  shrikes),  Campephagidae  (caterpillar 
shrikes),  DicsaidsB  (flower-peckersX  and  Artamidse  (swallow- 
shrikes) — are  feebly  represented  elsewhere,  while  the  other  four 
— Floceidse  (weaver-finches),  AlcsedinidsB  (kingfishers),  Podaigidae 
(frog-mouths),  and  Golumbidffi  (pigeons) — although  widely  dis- 
tributed, are  here  unusually  abundant  and  varied,  and  (except 
in  the  case  of  the  PloceidsB)  better  represented  in  the  Australian 
than  in  any  other  region.  Of  all  these  the  Meliphagidse  (honey- 
suckers)  are  the  most  peculiarly  and  characteristically  Australiaa 
This  family  abounds  in  genera  and  species ;  it  extends  into  eveiy 
part  of  the  region  from  Celebes  and  Lombock  on  the  west,  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Marquesas,  and  New  Zealand  on  the  east» 
while  not  a  single  species  overpasses  its  limits,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  {PtUotis  linibcUa)  which  abounds  in  all  the  islands  of 
the  Timorese  group,  and  has  crossed  the  narrow  strait  from 
Lombock  to  Baly ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  considered  to  impugn 
the  otherwise  striking  fact  of  wide  diffusion  combined  with 
strict  limitation,  which  characterizes  it.  This  family  is  the  more 
important,  because,  like  the  Trichoglossidse  or  brush-tongued 
paroquets,  it  seems  to  have  been  developed  in  co-ordination  with 
that  wealth  of  nectariferous  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  which  is 
one  of  the  marked  features  of  Australian  vegetation.  It  probably 
originated  in  the  extensive  land-area  of  Australia  itself,  and 
thence  spread  into  all  the  tributary  islands,  where  it  has  become 
variously  modified,*  yet  always  in  such  close  adaptation  to  the 
other  great  features  of  the  Australian  fauna,  that  it  seems  unable 
to  maintain  itself  when  subject  to  the  competition  of  the  more 
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varied  forms  of  life  in  the  Oriental  region ;  to  whidi,  possessing 
great  powers  of  flight,  some  species  must  occasionally  have  emi- 
grated. Its  presence  or  absence  serves  therefore  to  define  and 
limit  the  Australian  region  with  a  precision  hardly  to  be 
equalled  in  the  case  of  any  other  region  or  any  other  family  of 
birds. 

The  TrichoglossidsB,  as  already  intimated,  are  another  of  these 
peculiarly  organized  Australian  families, — ^parrots  with  an  ex- 
tensile brush-tipped  tongue,  adapted  to  extract  the  nectar  and 
pollen  from  flowers.  These  are  also  rigidly  confined  to  this 
region,  but  they  do  not  range  so  completely  over  the  whole  of  it, 
being  absent  from  New  Zealand  (where  however  they  are  repre- 
sented by  a  closely  allied  form  Nestor),  and  from  the  Sandvrich 
Island&  The  Paradiseidse  (birds  of  paradise  and  allies)  are 
another  remarkable  family,  confined  to  the  Papuan  group  of 
Islands,  and  the  tropical  parts  of  Australia.  The  Megapodiidse 
(or  mound-builders)  are  another  most  remarkable  and  anomalous 
group  of  birds,  no  doubt  specially  adapted  to  Australian  con- 
ditions of  existence.  Their  peculiarity  consists  in  their  lajdng 
enormous  eggs  (at  considerable  intervals  of  time)  and  burying 
them  either  in  the  loose  hot  sand  of  the  beach  above  high-water 
mark,  or  in  enormous  mounds  of  leaves,  sticks,  earth,  and  refuse 
of  all  kinds,  gathered  together  by  the  birds,  whose  feet  and 
claws  are  enlarged  and  strengthened  for  the  work.  The  warmth 
of  this  slightly  fermenting  mass  hatches  the  eggs;  when  the 
young  birds  work  their  way  out,  and  thenceforth  take  care  of 
themselves,  as  they  are  able  to  run  quickly,  and  even  to  fly  short 
distances,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  This  may  perhaps  be  an 
adaptation  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
Australia,  in  respect  to  prolonged  droughts  and  scanty  water- 
supply,  entailing  a  periodical  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  food.  In  such 
a  country  the  confinement  of  the  parents  to  one  spot  during  the 
long  period  of  incubation  would  often  lead  to  starvation,  and  the 
consequent  death  of  the  offspring.  But  the  same  birds  with  free 
power  to  roam  about,  might  readily  maintain  themselves.  This 
peculiar  constitution  and  habit,  which  enabled  the  Megapodii  to 
maintain  an  existence  under  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  their 
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original  habitat  gives  them  a  great  advantage  in  the  loxnriaiit 
islands  of  the  Moluccas,  to  which  they  have  spread.  There 
they  aboond  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  their  ^gs  famish  a 
luxurious  repast  to  the  natives.  They  have  also  reached  many 
of  the  smallest  islets,  and  have  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
r^on  to  the  Philippines,  and  North- Western  Borneo,  as  well 
as  to  the  remote  Nicobar  Islands. 

The  Platycercidse,  or  broad-tailed  paroquets,  are  another 
wide-spread  Australian  group,  of  weak  structure  but  gorgeously 
coloured,  ranging  from  the  Moluccas  to  New  Zealand  and  the 
Society  Islands,  and  very  chaitu^teristic  of  the  r^on,  to  which 
they  are  strictly  confined.  The  Cockatoos  have  not  quite  so 
wide  a  range,  being  confined  to  the  Austro-Malayan  and  Austra- 
lian sub-r^ons,  while  one  species  extends  into  the  PhiEppme 
Islands.  The  other  two  peculiar  families  are  more  restricted  in 
their  range,. and  will  be  noticed  under  the  sub-regions  to  which 
they  respectively  belong. 

•Of  the  characteristic  families,  the  Pachycephalidse,  or  thick- 
headed shrikes,  are  especially  Australian,  ranging  over  all  the 
region,  except  New  Zealand;  while  only  a  single  species  has 
spread  into  the  Oriental,  and  one  of  doubtful  affinity  to  the 
£thiopian  region.  The  Artamid^e,  or  swallow-shrikes,  are  also 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  region,  one  species  only  extending 
to  India.  Hi^  range  to  the  Fiji  Islands  on  the  east,  but  only 
to  Tasmania  on  the  south.  These  two  families  must  be  con- 
sidered as  really  peculiar  to  Australia.  The  Podargidae,  or  frog- 
mouths — large,  thick-billed  goat-suckers — are  strange  birds  very 
characteristic  ef  the  Australian  region,  although  they  have 
representatives  in  the  Oriental  and  Neotropical  regions.  Cam- 
pephagidas  (caterpillar-shrikes)  also  abound,  but  they  are  fairly 
represented  both  in  India  and  Africa.  The  PloceidsB,  or  weaver- 
birds,  are  the  fi&ches  of  Australia,  and  present  a  variety  of 
interesting  and  beautiful  forms^ 

We  now  come  to  the  kingfishers,  a  cosmopolitan  family  of 
birds,  yet  so  largely  developed  in  the  Australian  r^on  as  to 
deserve  special  notice.  Two-thirds  of  all  the*  genera  are  found 
here,  and  no  less  than  10  out  of  the  19  genera  in  the  family  are 
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peculiar  to  the  Australian  region.  Another  of  the  universally  dis- 
tributed Setmilies  which  have  their  metropolis  here,  is  that  of  the 
Columbidse  or  pigeons.  Three-fourths  of  the  genera  have  represen- 
tatives in  the  Australian  region,  while  two-fifths  of  the  whole  are 
confined  to  it ;  and  it  possesses  as  many  species  of  pigeons  as  any 
other  two  regions  combined.  It  also  possesses  the  most  remark- 
able forms,  as  exemplified  in  the  great  crowned  pigeons  (Croura) 
and  the  hook-billed  Biduncultis,  while  the  green  fruit-pigeons 
(Ptilopus)  are  sometimes  adorned  with  colours  vying  with  those 
of  the  gayest  parrots  or  chatterers,  l^his  enormous  development 
of  a  family  of  birds  so  defenceless  as  the  pigeons,  whose  rude 
nests  expose  their  eggs  and  helpless  young  to  continual  danger, 
may  perhaps  be  correlated,  as  I  have  suggested  elsewhere  (Ibis, 
1865,  p.  366),  with  the  entire  absence  of  monkeys,  cats,  lemurs, 
weasels,  civets  and  other  arboreal  mammals,  which  prey  on  eggs 
and  yoimg  birds.  The  very  prevalent  green  colour  of  the  upper 
part  of  their  plumage,  may  be  due  to  the  need  of,  concealment 
from  their  only  enemies,- — ^birds  of  prey ;  and  this  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  fact  t^at  it  is  among  the  pigeons  of  the 
small  islands  of  the  Pacific  (where  hawks  and  their  allies  are  ex- 
ceedingly scarce)  that  we  alone  meet  with  species  whose  entire 
plumage  is  a  rich  and  conspicuous  yellow.  Where  the  need  of 
concealment  is  least,  the  brilliancy  of  colour  has. attained  its 
maximum.  We  may  therefore  look  upon  the  genus  Ptilopus, 
with  its  fifty  species  whose  tj^ical  coloration  is  green,  with 
patches  of  bright  blue,  red,  or  yellow  on  the  head  and  breast, 
as  a  special  development  suited  to  the  tropical  portion  of  the 
Australian  region,  to  which  it  is  almost  wholly  confined. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  just  given,  that  the  ornitho- 
logical features  of  the  Australian  region  are  almost  as  remark- 
able as  those  presented  by  its  Mammalian  fauna ;  and  from  the 
fuller  development  attained  by  the  aerial  class  of  birds,  much 
more  varied  and  interesting.  None  of  the  other  regions  of  the 
earth  can  offer  us  so  many  families  with  special  points  of 
interest  in  structure,  or  habits,  or  general  relations.  The 
paradise-birds,  the  honeysuckers,  the  brush-tongued  paroquets, 
the  mound-builders,  and  the  cassowaries — all  strictly  peculiar 
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to  the  region — ^with  such  remarkable  developments  as  we  have 
indicated  in  the  kingfishers  and  pigeons,  place  the  Australian 
r^on  in  the  first  rank  for  the  variety,  singularity,  and  interest 
of  its  birds,  and  only  second  to  South  America  as  regards 
numbers  and  beauty. 

BeptiUs. — In  Eeptiles  the  peculiarity  of  the  main  Australian 
r^on  is  less  marked,  although  the  fauna  is  sufficiently  distinct 
There  is  no  family  of  snakes  confined  to  the  region,  but  many 
peculiar  genera  of  the  families  Pythonidfie  and  Elapidee.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  Australian  snakes  belong  to  the  latter  family, 
and  are  poisonous ;  so  that  although  the  CrotalidsB  and  Viperidae 
are  absent,  there  are  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  poisonous 
to  harmless  snakes  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Grerard  Krefft  the  proportion  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  colonies.  In  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queens- 
land the  proportion  is  about  two  to  one ;  in  West  AustraUa 
three  to  one ;  and  in  South  Australia  six  to  ona  In  Tasmania 
there  are  only  3  species  and  all  are  poisonous.  The  number 
of  species,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  seems  to  increase 
with  temperature.  The  3  in  Tasmania  have  increased  to  12 
in  Victoria,  15  in  South  Australia  and  the  same  in  West 
Austitdia ;  31  in  New  South  Wales,  and  42  in  sub-tropical 
Queensland. 

The  lizards  of  Australia  have  lately  been  catalogued  by  Dr. 
Gilnther  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  ''  Voyage  of  the  ^ebus 
and  Terror,"  issued  in  1875.  They  belong  to  8  fiimilies,  3  of 
which  are  peculiar;  57  genera  of  which  36  are  peculiar;  and 
about  140  species,  all  but  2  or  3  of  which  are  peculiar.  The 
scinks  and  geckoes  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  Australian 
lizards,  with  a  few  AgamidsB,  Oynmopthalmidss,  and  VaranidoL 
The  three  peculiar  families  are  the  Pygopodid»,  Aprasiidse  and 
lialidss;  comprising  only  4  genera  and  7  species.  The  above 
all  belong  to  Australia  proper.  Those  of  the  other  sub-r^ons 
are  few  in  number  and  will  be  noticed  under  their  respective 
localities*  They  will  perhaps  bring  up  the  number  of  genera  to 
70.  West  and  South  Australia  seem  to  offer  much  peculiarity 
iu  their  lizards;  these  districts  possessing  12  peculiar  genera, 
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while  a  much  smaller  number  are  confined  to  the  East  and 
South-East,  or  to  the  North. 

Among  the  fresh-water  turtles  of  the  family  Chelydidee 
there  are  three  peculiar  genera — Chdodiruiy  Chelemys,  and  Elseya, 
all  from  Australia. 

Amphibia. — No  tailed  amphibians  are  known  from  the  whole 
region,  but  no  less  than  eleven  of  the  families  of  tail-less  Batra- 
chians  (toads  and  frogs)  are  known  to  inhabit  some  part  or 
other  of  it  A  peculiar  family  (Xenorhinidae),  consisting  of 
a  single  species,  is  found  in  New  Guinea ;  the  true  toads 
(Bufonidae)  are  only  represented  by  a  single  species  of  a  pecu- 
liar genus  in  Australia,  and  by  a  Bufo  in  Celebes.  Nine  of  the 
famiUes  are  represented  in  AustraUa  itself,  and  the  foUowing 
genera  are  peculiar  to  it : — Pseudophryne  (Phryniscidse),  Pachy- 
batraehua^  and  CfulydobcUrachMS  (Engystomydse) ;  Hdioportu 
(Alytidae) ;  Pelodyras  and  Chirodyms  (Felodrycdse) ;  Notaden 
(Bufonidae). 

Frtsh-water  Fish, — ^There  is  only  one  peculiar  family  of  fresh- 
water fishes  in  this  region — the  Gadopsidse — ^represented  by  a 
single  genus  and  species.  The  other  species  of  Australia  belong 
to  the  families  Trachinidae,  Atherinidae,  Mugillidae,  Siluridae, 
Homalopterae,  Haplochitonidae,  Galaxidao,  Osteoglossidae,  Sym- 
branchidae,  and  Sirenoidei ;  most  of  the  genera  being  peculiar. 
The  large  and  widely-distributed  families,  Cyprinodontidae  and 
CjrprinidaB,  are  absent  The  most  remarkable  fish  is  the  recently 
discovered  Ceratodua,  allied  to  the  Lepidodren  of  Tropical 
America,  and  Protopterus  of  Tropical  Africa,  the  three  species 
constituting  the  Sub-class  Dipnoi,  remains  of  which  have  been 
found  fossil  in  the  Triassic  formation. 

Summary  of  Australian  Vertebrata. — In  order  to  complete 
our  general  sketch  of  Australian  zoology,  and  to  afford  materials 
for  comparison  with  other  regions,  we  will  here  summarize  the 
distribution  of  Vertebrata  in  the  entire  Australian  region,  as 
given  in  detail  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  When 
an  undoubted  Oriental  family  or  genus  extends  to  Celebes  only 
we  do  not  count  it  as  belonging  to  the  Australian  region,  that 
island  being  so  very  anomalous  and  intermediate  in  character. 
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The  Australian  region,  then,  possesses  examples  of  18  families 
of  Mammalia,  8  of  which  are  peculiar ;  71  of  Birds,  16  being 
peculiar ;  31  of  Beptiles,  4  being  peculiar ;  11  of  Amphibia,  wiUi 
1  peculiar ;  and  11  of  Fresh-water  fish,  with  1  peculiar.  In  all, 
142  families  of  Vertebrates,  30  of  which  are  almost  or  quite 
confined  to  it,  or  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number. 

The  genera  of  Mammalia  occurring  within  the  limits  of  this 
region  are  70,  of  which  45  are  almost,  or  quite,  confined  to  it 

Of  Land-Birds  there  are  296  genera,  196  of  which  are  equally 
limited.  The  proportion  is  in  both  cases  very  nearly  five- 
eighths. 

This  shows  a  considerable  deficiency  both  in  families  of  Ver- 
tebrates and  genera  of  Mammalia,  as  compared  with  the  Oriental 
and  Ethiopian  regions ;  while  in  genera  of  Birds  it  is  a  little 
superior  to  the  latter  in  total  numbers,  and  considerably  so  in 
the  proportion  of  peculiar  types. 

Supposed  Land  Connection  between  Australia  and  South  America. 

We  may  now  consider  how  far  the  different  classes  and  orders 
of  vertebrates  afford  indications  that  during  past  ages  there 
has  been  some  closer  connection  between  Australia  and  South 
America  than  that  which  now  exists. 

Among  Mammalia  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  of  a  group 
of  marsupials  inhabiting  South  America,  and  extending  even 
into  the  temperate  regions  of  North  America,  while  they  are 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Australian  r^ion  ;  and  this  has  often  been  held  to  be  evidence 
of  a  former  connection  between  the  two  countries.  A  prelimi- 
nary objection  to  this  view  is,  that  the  opossums  seem  to  be 
rather  a  tropical  group,  only  one  species  reaching  as  far  as  42° 
south  latitude  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America ;  but  what- 
ever evidence  we  have  which  seems  to  require  a  former  union 
of  these  countries  shows  that  it  took  place,  if  at  all,  towards  their 
cold  southern  limits,  the  tropical  faunas  on  the  whole  showing 
no  similarity.  This  is  not  a  very  strong  objection,  since  climates 
may  have  changed  in  the  south  to  as  great  an  extent  as  we 
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know  they  have  in  the  north.  Perhaps  a  more  important  con- 
sideration is,  that  Didelphys  is  a  family  type  unknown  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  and  this  implies  that  the  point  of  common  origin  is  very 
remote  in  geological  time.  But  the  most  conclusive  fact  is  that 
in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods  this  very  family,  Didel- 
phyidsB,  existed  in  Europe,  while  it  only  appeared  in  America 
in  the  Post-pliocene  or  perhaps  the  Pliocene  period ;  so  that  it 
is  really  an  Old- World  group,  which,  though  long  since  extinct 
in  its  birthplace,  has  survived  in  America,  to  which  country  it 
is  a  comparatively  recent  emigrant.  Primeval  forms  of  marsu- 
pials we  know  abounded  in  Europe  during  much  of  the  Secondary 
epoch,  and  no  doubt  supplied  Australia  with  the  anceistors  of 
the  present  faima.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  any  former  union  between 
Australia  and  South  America ;  while  it  is  almost  demonstrated 
that  both  derived  their  marsupials  from  a  common  source  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

Birds  offer  us  more  numerous  but  less  clearly  defined  cases  of 
this  kind.  Among  Passeres,  the  wonderful  lyre  bird  {Menurd) 
is  believed  by  some  ornithologists  to  be  decidedly  allied  to  the 
South  American  Pteroptochidae,  while  others  maintain  that 
it  is  altogether  peculiar,  and  has  no  such  affimty.  The  Ausr 
tralian  Pachycephalidse  have  also  been  supposed  to  find  their 
nearest  allies  in  the  American  Yireonidae,  but  this  is,  perhaps^ 
equally  problematical  That  the  mound-makers  (Megapodiidai) 
of  the  Australian  region  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  South 
American  curassows  (Cracidae)  than  to  any  other  family,  is  per- 
haps better  established ;  but  if  proved,  it  is  probably  due,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  marsupials,  to  the  survival  of  an  ancient  and 
once  wide-spread  type,  and  thus  lends  no  tupport  to  the  theory 
of  a  land  connection  between  the  two  regions.  A  recent  author, 
Professor  Glarrod,  classes  Fhaps  and  other  Australian  genera  of 
pigeons  along  with  Zenaida  and  allied  South  American  forms ; 
but  here  again  the  afifinity,  if  it  exists,  is  so  remote  that  the  ex- 
planation already  given  will  suffice  to  account  for  it.  There 
remain  only  the  penguins  of  the  genus  Eudyptes;  and  these 
have  almost  certainly  passed  from  one  r^on  to  the  other^  but 
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no  actual  land  connection  is  xequiied  for  birds  which  can  cross 
considerable  arms  of  the  sea. 

Beptiles  again  seem  to  offer  no  more  support  to  the  view  than 
do  mammalia  or  birds.  Among  snakes  there  are  no  families  in 
common  that  have  not  a  very  wide  distribution.  Among  lizards 
the  GymnopthalmidsB  are  the  only  family  that  favour  the 
notion,  since  they  are  found  in  Australia  and  South  America^ 
but  not  in  the  Oriental  region.  Tet  they  occur  in  both  the 
Palsearctic  and  Ethiopian  regions,  and  their  distribution  is  alto- 
gether too  erratic  to  be  of  any  value  in  a  case  of  this  kind; 
and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  tortoises  of  the  family 
Chelydidse. 

The  Amphibia,  however,  furnish  us  with  some  more  decided 
facts.  We  have  first  the  family  of  tree-frogs,  Pelodryade,  con- 
fined to  the  two  regions ,  Utoria,  a  genus  of  the  family  Hylids 
peculiar  to  Australia,  but  with  one  species  in  Paraguay ;  and  in 
the  family  Discoglossidae,  the  Australian  genus  ChiroUptes  has 
its  nearest  ally  in  the  Chilian  genus  Ccdyptocephcdvs, 

Fresh-water  fishes  give  yet  clearer  evidence.  Three  groups  arc 
exclusively  found  in  these. two  regions;  Aphritis,  a  fresh-water 
genus  of  Trachiuidae,  has  one  species  in  Tasmania  and  two 
others  in  Patagonia ;  the  Haplochitonidae  inhabit  only  Terra  del 
Fuego,  the  Falkland  Islands  and  South  Australia;  while  the 
genus  Galaxias  (forming  the  family  Galaxidse)  is  confined  to 
South  Temperate  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  We 
have  also  the  genus  Osteoglossum  confined  to  the  tropical 
rivers  of  Eastern  South  America,  the  Indo-Malay  Islands  and 
Australia. 

It  is  important  here  to  notice  that  the  heat-loving  Beptilia 
afford  hardly  any  indications  of  close  affinity  between  the  two 
regions,  while  the  cold-enduring  amphibia  and  fresh-water 
fish,  offer  them  in  abundance.  Taking  this  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  absence  of  all  indications  of  close  affinity 
among  the  mammalia  and  terrestrial  birds,  the  conclusion  seems 
inevitable  that  there  has  been  no  land-connection  between  the 
two  regions  within  the  period  of  existing  species,  genera,  or 
families.    Yet  some  interchange  of  amphibia  and  fresh- water 
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fishes,  as  of  plants  and  insects,  has  undoubtedly  occurred,  but 
this  has  been  effected  by  other  means.  If  we  look  at  a  globe 
we  see  at  once  how  this  interchange  may  have  taken  place. 
Immediately  south  of  Cape  Horn  we  have  the  South  Shetland 
Islands  and  Graliam's  land,  which  is  not  improbably  continuous, 
or  nearly  so,  with  South  Victoria  land  immediately  to  the  south 
of  New  Zealand.  The  intervening  space  is  partly  occupie'd 
by  the  Auckland,  Campbell,  and  Macquaries'  Islands,  which, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  are  the  relics  of  a  great  southern  ex- 
tension of  New  Zealand.  At  all  events  they  form  points  which 
would  aid  the  transmission  of  many  organisms ;  and  the  farthest 
of  the  Macquaries'  group,  Emerald  Island,  is  only  600  miles  from 
the  outlying  islets  of  Victoria  land.  The  ova  of  fish  will  survive 
a  considerable  time  in  the  air,  and  the  successful  transmission  of 
salmon  ova  to  New  Zealand  packed  in  ice,  shows  how  far  they 
might  travel  on  icebergs.  Now  there  is  evidently  some  means 
by  which  ova  or  young  fishes  are  carried  moderate  distances,  from 
the  fact  that  remote  alpine  lakes  and  distinct  river  systems  often 
have  the  same  species.  Glaciers  and  icebergs  generally  have  pools 
of  fresh  water  on  their  surfaces ;  and  whatever  cause  transmits  fish 
to  an  isolated  pond  might  occasionally  stock  these  pools,  and  by 
this  means  introduce  the  fishes  of  one  southern  island  into 
another.  Batrachians,  which  are  equally  patient  of  cold,  might 
be  transported  by  similar  means ;  while,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  so 
well  shown,  {Origin  of  Species,  6th  Ed.  p.  345)  there  are  various 
known  modes  by  which  plants  might  be  transmitted,  and  we 
need  not  therefore  be  surprised  that  botanists  find  a  much 
greater  similarity  between  the  production  of  the  several  Southern 
lands  and  islands,  than  do  zoologists.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that,  however  this  intercommunication  was  effected,  it  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  epoch  of  existing  species ;  for  Dr.  Gunther 
finds  the  same  species  of  fresh- water  fish  {Oalcudas  attentuitus) 
inhabiting  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
Temperate  South  America ;  while  another  species  is  common  to 
New  Zealand  and  the  Auckland  Islanda  We  cannot  believe 
that  a  land  connection  has  existed  between  all  these  remote 
lands  within  the  period  of  existence  of  this  one  species  of  fish. 
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not  only  on  account  of  what  we  know  of-  the  peimanence  of 
continents  and  deep  oceans,  but  because  such  a  connection  must 
have  led  to  much  more  numerous  and  important  cases  of  simi- 
larity of  natural  productions  than  we  actually  find.  And  if 
within  the  life  of  Rpecies  such  interchange  may  have  taken 
place  across  seas  of  greater  or  less  extent,  still  more  easy  is  it 
to  understand,  how,  within  the  life  of  genera  and  families,  a  num- 
ber of  such  interchanges  may  have  occurred ;  yet  always  limited 
to  those  groups  whose  conditions  of  life  render  transmission 
possible.  Had  an  actual  land  connection  existed  within  the 
temperate  zone,  or  during  a  period  of  warmth  in  the  Antarctic 
regions,  there  would  have  been  no  such  strict  limitations  to  the 
inter-migration  of  animals.  Tt  may  be  held  to  support  the  view 
that  floating  ice  has  had  same  share  in  the  transmission  of  fish 
and  amphibia,  when  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  the  narrow 
tropical  sea  dividing  Borneo  from  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas,  no 
proportionate  amount  of  transmission  has  taken  place,  but 
numerous  species,  genera,  and  whole  families,  terminate  abruptly 
at  what  we  have  other  reasons  for  believing  to  be  the  furthest 
limits  of  an  ancient  continent.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  this  mode  of  transmission  would  have  sufficed  for 
such  groups  as  tree-frogs,  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  more 
temperate  or  even  warm  portions  of  the  two  southern  lands. 
Some  of  these  cases  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  considerable  extent  of  land  in  the  South-Temperate  and 
Antarctic  regions  now  submerged,  and  by  a  warm  or  temperate 
climate  analogous  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Arctic  regions 
'  during  some  part  of  the  Miocene  epoch ;  while  others  may  be 
due  to  cases  of  survival  in  the  two  areas  of  once  wide-spread 
groups,  a  view  supported  in  the  case  of  the  Amphibia  by  the 
erratic  manner  in  which  many  of  the  groups  are  spread  over 
the  globe. 

From  an  examination  of  the  facts  presented  by  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  vertebrates,  we  are,  then,  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  former  land-connection  be. 
tween  the  Australian  and  Neotropical  regions ;  but  that  the 
various  scattered  resemblances  in    their  natural  productions 
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that  undoubtedly  occur,  are  probably   due  to  three  distinct 
causes. 

First,  we  have  the  American  Didelphyidae,  among  Mammals, 
and  the  Cracidse,  among  birds,  allied  respectively  to  the  Marsu- 
pials and  the  M^apodiid»^  of  Australia.  This  is  probably  more 
a  coincidence  than  an  affinity,  due  to  the  preservation  of  ancient 
wide-spread  types  in  two  remote  areas,  each  cut  off  from  the 
great  northern  continental  masses,  in  which  higher  forms  were 
evolved  leading  to  the  extinction  of  the  lower  typea  In  each 
of  these  southern  isolated  lands  the  original  type  would  undergo 
a  special  development ;  in  the  one  case  suited  to  an  arboreal 
existence,  in  the  other  to  a  life  among  arid  plains. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  the  tree-frogs,  and  the  genus  Osteo- 
glossum  among  fishes;  and  is  most  likely  due. to  the  extension 
and  approximation  of  the  two  southern  continents,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  some  intermediate  lands,  during  a  warm  period  when 
facilities  would  be  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  a  few  or- 
ganisms by  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  exceptional  diffusion 
of  fresh-water  productions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  however 
Osteoglossum  occurs  also  in  the  Sunda  Islands,  this  may  be  a  case 
of  survival  of  a  once  wide-spread  group. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  the  same  getiera  and  even  species  of 
fish,  and  perhaps  of  frogs,  in  the  two  countries ;  which  may 
be  due  to  transmission  from  island  to  island  by  the  aid  of  float- 
ing ice,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  more  intervening 
lands  than  now  exist. 

Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions  from  a  consideration  of 
the  vertebrata,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  examine  how  far 
the  same  causes  will  explain,  or  agree  with,  the  distribution  of  the 
invertebrate  groups,  or  elucidate  any  special  difficulties  we  may 
meet  with  in  the  relations  of  the  sub-regions. 

Insects. 

The  insects  of  the  Australian  region  are  as  varied,  and  in 
some  respects  as  peculiar  as  its  higher  forms  of  life.  As  we 
have  already  indicated  in  our  sketch  of  the  Oriental  region,  a 
vast  number  of  forms  inhabit  the  Austro-Malay  sub-region 
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which  are  absent  from  Australia  proper.  Such  of  these  as  are 
common  to  the  Malay  archipelago  as  a  whole,  have  been  already 
noted ;  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  more  especially  to  the 
groups  peculiar  to  the  region,  which  are  almost  all  either 
Australian  or  Austio-Malayan,  the  Pacific  Islands  and  New 
Zealand  being  very  poor  in  insect  life. 

Lepidoptera, — Australia  itself  is  poor  in  butterflies,  except  in 
its  northern  and  more  tropical  parts,  where  green  Orntthoptem 
and  several  other  Malayan  forms  occur.  In  South  Australia 
there  are  less  than  thirty-five  species,  whereas  in  Queensland  there 
are  probably  over  a  hundred.  The  peculiar  Australian  forms 
are  few.  In  the  family  Satjrridse,  Xenica  and  Heteranympka^ 
with  Hypocista  extending  to  New  Guinea;  among  the  Lyc»- 
nidsB,  Ogyris  and  JJtica  are  confined  to  Australia  proper,  and 
Hypodirysops  to  the  region ;  and  in  Papilionidae,  the  remark- 
able Eurycus  is  confined  to  Australia,  but  is  allied  to  Euryades, 
a  genus  found  in  Temperate  South  America  (La  Plata),  and  to 
the  Pamassius  of  the  North-Temperate  zona 

The  Austro-Malay  sub-region  has  more  peculiar  forms.  Hama- 
dryas,  a  genus  of  Danaidse,  approximates  to  some  South  American 
forms ;  Hyades  and  Hyantis  are  remarkable  groups  of  Morphids; 
Mynea  and  Frothoe  are  fine  Nymphalidse,  the  former  extending  to 
Queensland ;  IHcailaneura,  a  genus  of  ErycinidaB,  and  Elodina, 
of  Pieridae,  ai'e  also  peculiar  forms.  The  fine  jEgeus  group  of 
Fapilio,  and  Pricumvs  group  of  Ornithoptera,  also  belong  exclu- 
sively to  this  region. 

Xois  is  confined  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  BUtogona  to  Celebes,  and 
Acropthodmia  to  New  Zealand,  all  genera  of  Satjnridse.  Seven- 
teen genera  in  all  are  confined  to  the  Australian  region. 

Among  the  Sphingina,  Pollanisus,  a  genus  of  Zygsenidae,  is 
Australian ;  also  four  genera  of  Castniidse — Syneman,  Euschemon, 
Damias,  and  Cocytia,  the  latter  being  confined  to  the  Papuan 
islanda  The  occurrence  of  this  otherwise  purely  South  American 
family  in  the  Australian  region,  as  well  as  the  affinity  of  Eurycus 
and  Euryades  noticed  above,  is  interesting ;  but  as  we  have  seen 
that  the  genera  and  families  of  insects  are  more  permanent  than 
those  of  the  higher  animals,  and  as  the  groups  in  question  are 
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confined  to  the  wanner  parts  of  both  countries,  they  may  be  best 
explained  as  cases  of  survival  of  a  once  wide-spread  type,  and 
may  probably  date  back  to  the  period  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
Marsupials  and  Megiquxlii  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Coleoptera, — ^The  same  remark  applies  here  as  in  the  Lepidop- 
tera,  respecting  the  affinity  of  the  Austro-Malay  fauna  to  that  of 
Indo-Malay  Islands;  but  Australia  proper  is  much  richer  in 
beetles  than  in  butterflies,  and  exhibits  much  more  speciality. 
Although  the  other  two  parts  of  the  Australian  region  (Polynesia 
and  New  Zealand)  are  very  poor  in  beetles,  it  will,  nevertheless, 
on  the  whole  compare  favourably  with  any  of  the  regions  except 
the  very  richest. 

Cicindelidse  are  not  very  abundant.  Therates  and  Tricondyla 
are  the  characteristic  genera  in  Austro-Malaya,  but  are  absent 
from  Australia,  where  we  have  Tetraeha  as  the  most  character-* 
istic  genus,  with  one  species  of  Megdcqpfuila  and  two  of  Distich 
sidera,  a  genus  which  is  found  also  in  New  Zealand  and  some 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  occurrence  of  the  South  American 
genus,  Tetraeha,  may  perhaps  be  due  to  a  direct  transfer  by 
means  of  intervening  lands  during  the  warm  southern  period ; 
but  considering  the  permanence  of  coleopterous  forms  (as  shown 
by  the  Miocene  species  belonging  almost  wholly  to  existing 
genera),  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  a  case  of  the  survival 
of  a  once  wide-spread  group. 

Carabidse  are  well  represented,^  there .  being  no  less  than  94 
peculiar  genera,  of  which  19  are  confined  to  New  Zealand.,  The 
Australian  genera  of  most  importance  are  Carenum  (68  species), 
ProTMcoderus  (27  species),  Silphomorpha  (32  species),  Adelotoptis 
(27  species),  ScaraphiU^  (25  species),  NoUmomMs  (18  species), 
Qnaihoxys  (12  species),  Eutoma  (9  species),  Enigma  (15  species), 
La/xrdairta  (8  sp%Qie&)^Pamb(yni&  (8  species),  Catadromus  (4  spe- 
cies),— ^the  latter  found  in  Australia  and  Celebes.  Common  to 
*  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  Mecodema  (14  species),  ffomalo- 
wina  (32  species),  Dicrochile  (12  species),  and  Scopodes  (5  species). 
The  larger  genera,  confined  to  New  Zealand  only,  are  Metaglymma 
(8  species),  and  Demetrida  (3  species).  The  curious  genus 
Pseudomorpha  (10  species),  is  divided  between  California,  Brazil, 
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and! Australia;  and  the  Australian  genera,  Adelotopus,  Silpho- 
morpfui,  Qnd  Sptudlomorpha,  form  with  it  a  distinct  tribe  of  Cole- 
optera.  These  being  all  confined  to  the  warmer  regions,  and  having 
so  scattered  a  distribution,  are  no  doubt  the  relics  of  a  wide- 
spread group.  The  Australian  genus,  Proniecoderus,  has,  how- 
ever, closely  allied  genera  {Cascdius  and  its  allies),  in  Chili  and 
Patagonia ;  while  two  small  genera  confined  to  the  Auckland 
Islands  {Heterodactylus  and  Pristancydus)  are  allied  to  a  group 
found  only  in  Terra-del-Fuego  and  the  Falkland  Islands, 
{Migadops) ;  and  in  these  cases  we  may  well  believe  that  a  direct 
transmission  has  taken  place  by  some  of  the  various  means 
already  indicated. 

In  Lucanidse,  Australia  is  only  moderately  rich,  having  7 
peculiar  genera.  The  most  important  are  CeratogncUhus  and  Bhys- 
8onotu8,  confined  to  Australia;  Lissotes  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  Lamprima  to  Australia  and  Papua.  Mitaphyllus  and 
DendroUax  inhabit  New  Zealand  only ;  while  Syniesus  is  found 
in  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  and  tropical  South  America. 

The  beautiful  Cetoniidse  are  poorly  represented,  there  being 
only  3  peculiar  genera ; — Schiaorhina,  mainly  Australian,  but 
extending  to  Papua  and  the  Moluccas ;  Ajiacamptorhina,  con- 
fined to  New  Guinea;  and  Stemaplvs  to  Celebes.  Loinapiera  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  Austro-Malay  Islanda  This  almost 
tropical  family  shows  no  approximations  between  the  Australian 
and  Neotropical  faunas. 

In  ^uprestidse,  the  Australian  region  is  the  richest,  possessing 
no  less  than  47  genera,  of  which  20  are  peculiar  to  it.  Of  these,  15 
are  peculiar  to  Australia  itself,  the  most  important  being  Stiy- 
modera  (212  species),  Etkon  (13  species),  and  Kasdo  (3  species) ; 
Cisseis  (17  species),  and  the  magnificent  Calodema  (3  species), 
are  common  to  Australia  and  Austro-Malaya ;  while  SaTribus 
(10  species)  and  ArUhcucomorpha  (4  species),  with  some  smaller 
groups,  are  peculiarly  Austro-Malayan.  In  this  family  occur* 
several  points  of  contact  with  the  Neotropical  region.  Stigmo- 
dera  is  said  to  have  a  species  in  Chili,  while  there  are  undoubt- 
edly several  allied  genera  in  Chili  and  South  Temperate  America. 
The  genus  Curis  has  5  Australian  and  3  Chilian  species,  and 
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Acherusia  has  2  species  in  Brazil,  1  in  Australia.  These  re- 
semblances may  probably  have  arisen  from  intercommunication 
during  the  warm  southern  period,  when  floating  timber  would 
occasionally  transmit  a  few  larvse  of  this  family  from  island  to 
island  across  the  antarctic  seas.  When  the  cold  period  returned, 
they  would  spread  northward,  and  become  more  or  less  modified 
under  the  new  physical  conditions  and  organic  competition,  to 
which  they  were  subjected. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  important  group  of  Longicoms,  in 
which  the  Australian  region  as  a  whole,  is  very  rich,  possessing 
i}60  genera,  of  which  263  are  peculiar  to  it.  Of  these  about  50 
are  confined  to  the  Austro-Malay  Islands,  12  to  New  Zealand, 
and  the  remainder  to  Australia  proper  with  Tasmania.  Of  the 
genera  confined  to,  or  highly  characteristic  of  Australia,  the 
following  are  the  most  important  : — Cnevioplites,  belonging  to 
the  Prionidse;  Phoracantha,  to  the  Cerambycidse ;  Zygacera, 
Hebecerus,  Symphyletes,  and  Rhyttdophora,  to  the  Lamiidae. 
Confined  to  the  Austro-Malay  Islands  are  Tethionea  (Ceramby- 
cidae)  :  Imesistemus,  Arrhenotus,  Mtcracantha,  and  Sybra 
(Lamiidae) ;  but  there  are  also  such  Malayan  genera  as  Baiocera 
Onoma,  Praonetha,  and  Sphenura,  which  are  very  abundant  in 
the  Austro-Malay  sub-region.  A  species  of  each  of  the  Austra- 
lian genera,  Zygocera,  Syllitus,  and  Pseudocephalvs,  is  said  to 
occur  in  Chili,  and  one  of  the  tropical  American  genus,  Hamma- 
toehoBruSy  in  tropical  Australia;  an  amount  of  resemblance 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Buprestidse,  may  be  imputed 
to  trans-oceanic  migration  during  the  Southern  warm  period. 
This  concludes  our  illustrations  of  the  distribution  of  some  ol' 
the  more  important  groups  of  Australian  insects ;  and  it  will  be 
admitted  that  we  have  not  met  with  any  such  an  amount  of 
identity  with  the  fauna  of  Temperate  South  America,  as  to 
require  us  to  modify  the  conclusions  we  arrived  at  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  vertebrate  groups. 

Land-Shells. — The  distribution  of  many  of  the  larger  genera 
of  land-shells  is  very  erratic,  while  others  are  exceedingly  re- 
stricted, so  that  it  requires  an  experienced  conchologist  to 
investigate  the  affinities  of  the  several  groups,  and  thus  work 
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out  the  important  facts  of  distribution.  All  that  can  be  fdone 
here  is  to  note  the  characteristic  and  peculiar  genera,  and  any 
others  presenting  features  of  special  interest. 

In  the  great  family  of  the  snails  (Helicidse), .  the  only  genera 
strictly  confined  to  the  region  are,  Partvla,  now  containing  above 
100  species,  and  ranging  over  the  Pacific  from  the  Solomon  Isles 
on  the  west,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Tahiti  on  the  east; 
and  Achatinella,  now  containing  nearly  300  species,  and  wholly 
confined  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  P/eifferia  is  confined  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Moluccas ;  CoMostyla  to  the  Indo-Malay 
Islands  and  Australia ;  Bviimus  occurs  in  most  of  the  insular 
groups,  including  New  Zealand,  but  is  absent  from  Australia. 

Among  the  Aciculidse,  the  widely-scattered  Truncatdla  is  the 
only  genus  represented.  Among  Diplommatinidae,  Diplommatina 
is  the  characteristic  genus,  ranging  over  the  whole  region, 
and  found  elsewhere  as  far  as  India,  with  one  species  in 
Trinidad.  The  extensive  family  Cyclostomidae,  is  not  well 
represented.  Seven  genera  reach  the  Austro-Malay  Islands, 
one  of  which,  JRegistoma,  is  confined  to  the  Philippines,  Moluc- 
cas, New  Caledonia,  and  the  Marshall  Islands.  Omphalotrapi$ 
is  the  most  characteristic  genus,  ranging  over  the  whole  region; 
Callia  is  confined  to  the  Philippines,  Ceram,  and  Australia; 
Bealia  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Marquesas.  The  genus  Hdicina 
alone  represents  the  Helicinidae,  and  is  found  in  the  whole  region 
except  New  Zealand.  The  number  of  species  known  from 
Australia  is  perhaps  about  300;  while  the  Polynesian  sub-region, 
according  to  Mr.  Harper  Pease,  contains  over  600  ;  the  Austro- 
Malay  Islands  will  furnish  probably  200;  and  New  Zealand 
about  100 ;  making  a  total  of  about  1,200  species  for  the  whole 
region. 

Australian  Sub-regions. 

Few  of  the  great  zoological  regions  comprise  four  divisions  so 
strongly  contrasted  as  these,  or  which  present  so  many  interesting 
problems.  We  have  first  the  Austro-Malay  Islands,  an  equatorial 
forest-region  teeming  with  varied  and  beautiful  forms  of  life ; 
next  we  have  Australia  itself,  an  island-continent  with  its  satellite 
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Tasmania,  both  tropical  and  temperate,  but  for  the  biost  part 
arid,  yet  abounding  in  peculiar  forms  in  all  the  classes  of  animals; 
then  come  the  Polynesian  Islands,  another  luxuriant  region  of 
tropical  vegetation,  yet  excessively  poor  in  most  of  the  higher 
groups  of  animals  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  lower ;  and  lastly, 
we  have  New  Zealand,  a  pair  of  temperate  forest-clad  islands 
far  in  the  southern  ocean,  with  a  very  limited  yet  strange  and 
almost  wholly  peculiar  fauna.  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
general  features  and  internal  relations  of  the  faunas  of  each  of 
these  sub-r^ons,  together  with  any  external  relations  which 
have  not  been  discussed  while  treating  the  region  as  a  whole. 

/.  Austro-Malayan  SvJHregion, 

The  central  mass  on  which  almost  every  part  of  this  sub- 
region  is  clearly  dependent,  is  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea, 
inhabited  by  the  Papuan  race  of  mankind ;  and  this,  with  the 
surrounding  islands,  which  are  separated  from  it  by  shallow  seas 
and  possess  its  most  marked  zoological  features,.are  termed  Papua. 
A  little  further  away  lie  the  important  groups  of  the  Moluccas 
on  one  side  and  the  Eastern  Papuan  Islands  on  the  other,  which 
possess  a  fauna  mainly  derivative  from  New  Guinea,  yet  wanting 
many  of  its  distinctive  types  ;  and,  in  the*  case  of  the  Moluccas 
possessing  many  groups  which  are  not  Australian,  but  derived 
from  the  adjacent  Qriental  region.  To  the  south  of  these  we 
have  the  Timor  group,  whose  fauna  is  clearly  derivative,  from 
Australia,  bom  Java,  and  from  the  Moluccas.  Lastly  comes 
Celebes,  whose  fauna  is  most  complex  and  puzzling,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  not  fundamentally  derivative  from  any  of  the 
surrounding  islands. 

Pa'poja,  or  (he  New  Guinea  Group, — ^New  Guinea  is  very 
deficient  in  Mammalia  as  compared  with  Australia^  though  this 
apparent  poverty  may,  in  part,  depend  on  our  very  scanty  know- 
ledge. As  yet  only  four  of  the  Australian  fjBonilies  of  Marsupials 
are  known  to  inhabit  it,  with  nine  genera,  several  of  which 
are  peculiar.  It  also  possesses  a  peculiar  form  of  wild  pig; 
but  as  yet  no  other  non-marsupial  terrestrial  mammal  has  been 
discovered,  except  a  rat,  described  by  Dr.   Gray  as  Uromys 
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aru€7i8%8,  but  about  the  locality  of  which  there  seems  some 
doubt^  Omitting  bats,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect^ 
the  Papuan  Memimals  are  as  follows : — 

Fkmily.  Genus.  Species. 

Soid^     Stu  1  Eastern  limit  of  the  genus. 

Muridae Uromys  1  Aru  Islands  (t) 

Dasjmidse      ...  PhascogaU  1  Aostralian  genus. 

„  ...  AnUchinus  I  „  „ 

„  ...  DaetylopsUa  1  To  North  Australia  only. 

,,  ...  Myoietts  1  Aru  islands  only. 

Penunelidae    ...  Perameles  1  New  Guinea  only. 

MacropodidsB . . .  Dtndrolagus  2  New  Guinea  only. 

...  Dorcopsis  2  Papua  only. 

PhalangistidsB...  Chucus  7  Celebes  to  New  Guinea. 


i^tidsB... 

Belidtus  1      Australia  and  Moluccas. 


» 


We  have  here  no  sign  of  any  approach  to  the  Mammalian 
fietuna  of  the  Oriental  region,  for  though  Sils  has  appeared,  the 
Muridse  (rats  and  mice)  seem  to  be  wanting. 

In  Biixls  the  case  is  very  different,  since  we  at  once  meet 
with  important  groups,  either  wholly,  or  almost  peculiar  to 
the  Papuan  fauna.  According  to  a  careful  estimate,  embodjring 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Meyer  and  D'Albertis,  there  are 
350  species  of  Papuan  land-birds  comprised  in  136  genera. 
About  300  of  the  species  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
trict, while  39  of  the  genera  are  exclusively  Papuan  or  just 
extend  into  the  Moluccas,  or  into  North  Australia  where  it 
closely  approaches  New  Guinea.  In  analysing  the  genera  we 
may  set  aside  31  as  having  a  wide  range,  and  being  of  no  signifi- 
cance in  distribution ;  such  are  most  of  the  birds  of  prey,  with 
the  genera  Hirundo,  Caprimulgus,  Zasterops  ;  and  others  widely 
spread  in  both  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions,  as  Dicoeum, 
Mwnia,  Eudynamis,  &c.  Of  the  remainder,  as  above  stated, 
about  39  are  peculiar  to  the  Papuan  fauna,  50  are  characteristic 
Australian  genera ;  9  are  more  especially  Malayan,  and  as  much 
Australian  as  Oriental;  while  7  only,  appear  to  be  typically 
Oriental  with  a  discontinuous  distribution,  none  of  them  occurring 
in  the  Moluccas. 

^  See  Ann,  NaL  Hist.,  1873,  p.  418,  where  the  species  is  said  to  inhabit 
the  Aru  Islands  and  Celebes,  which  renders  it  not  improbable  that  it  may 
have  been  carried  to  the  former  islands  from  the  latter. 
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This  Papuan  fauna  is  so  interesting  and  remarkable,  that  it 
seems  advisable  to  give  lists  of  these  several  classes  of  generic 
types. 

I.  Genera  occurring  in  the  Papuan  Islands  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Austrdian  region  (89).  Those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  exclusively  Papuan. 


Sylviid« 

derthiidflB 
Sittidn  ... 

OriolidflB 

Oampephagidsd  ... 

Dicrundn 

Mudcicapidn 


PachycephalidflB. . . 
Laniids  ... 
OorvidsB ...         ••• 
Paradiseidn 


Meliphagidie 


Nectarioiidn 
Artamidsd 
Pittidse   ... 
Oaculids 
Alcedinidn 

Podargidse 

Oaprimolgide 

Cacatnidn 

Platycercidse 

Palseomithidse 

Tricho^lossidse 

Nestonds 

Colnmbidse 


Megapodiids 

Faloonidn 

OasuariidflB 


Mcdurus,  Gerygoney  Fetroiea,  Orthonyx, 

ClimacteriA, 

SiUeUa, 

Mimeta, 

Chraueahu,  Lalage, 

*Ch€etorhynchu8, 

*PeUop8,  Monarcha,  *Leueophante$y  Micrceca, 

Sisura,  Myiagray  *MaeMdr%rhynckus,  Ehi- 

pidurcL,  *Todopii8. 
Pcbchycepfuda, 
*IUcU8. 

Cra/cticvA,  *Oymnoeorvus, 
*Fa/radi8ea,  *M<mucodia.  *A$trcmi(ij  *PaTotia, 

*Lophor%na^   *IHphyUode8,    *Xanthomihts^ 

*CicinnuTUSy    *Pcvradigalla,    *Epimachus, 

*I)repanornis,*8€lev>cideSt  PtUorhis^jElura' 

duSf  *Amhlyomi8, 
Myzomela,  Entomophila,  OlicyphUoy  PtUotis, 

*Mdidecie$,    *Melipote8y    *Melirrh(fphete8, 

Anthochasraf    PhUemonf   *Euthyrh^nchuSy 

Mdithreptes, 
ChcUeastetha,  *Co9metvrct, 
Artamus. 
*Melampttta. 
*CdLiechthru8» 
Alcyone,     *Syma,      DacdOy     *Tany9iptera, 

*Melidora, 
Podargus,  jEgotheUs, 
Eurostopodus, 

Cacatuay  *Microglos8%u,  Lwrnetis,  *N(uUema, 
ApromUctus 

Tanygnathusy  EcUctus,  OeoffroyuSy  *Cyelop8iUa, 
Trid^lowus,  *Charmo8yna,  Mos,  Lorius, 
*DasyptUu8. 
Ptilopus,   Carpophagay  lanthctTUtSy  Beinwardr 

tcBTuUy  *Trugony  *Henicophap8y  PMogcBnas, 

*Otidiphap$y  *Ooura, 
TakgaUus,  Megapodius. 
*  HenieopemiB, 
Casuarius, 


The  chief  points  of  interest  here  are  the  richness  and  speciali- 
zation of  the  parrots,  pigeons,  and  kingfishers;  the  wonderful  para- 
dise-birds ;  the  honeysuckers  ;  and  some  remarkable  flycatchers. 
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The  iDost  prominent  deficiencies,  aa  compared  with  Australia, 
are  in  Sylviidse,  Timaliidse,  Ploceid®,  Platycercidse^and  Falconidffi. 
IL  The  genera  which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  Malay 
Archipelago  are  the  following  (10)  :— 


1.  Erythrura    •••  (Ploceidse) 

2.  Pitta (Pittida) 

3.  Ceyx (AIcedinid») 

4.  CkUao  ...  (Buoerotids) 

5.  DendroeKelidon  (GypseUd^e) 


6.  LoriculuB     ...  (Psittadds) 

7.  Maeropygia  ...  (Columbidc) 

8.  ChalcopMips ,..  „ 

9.  CctUenoi        ...  „ 

10.  Baza (Falconidn) 


IIL  The  carious  set  of  genera  apparently  of  Indo-Malayan 
origin,  but  unknown  in  the  Moluccas,  are  as  follows  :— 


1.  Eupeiei 

2.  Alcippe 

3.  Pomaiarhinus 


(Cinclids) 
(Timaliidie) 


4.  Arachnothera      (Nectariniidae) 

5.  Prionochilus.,,    (DicsBidie) 

6.  EuUUes        ...    (Stumidse) 


The  above  six  birds  are  very  important  as  indicating  past 
changes  in  the  Austro-Malay  Islands,  and  we  must  say  a  few 
words  about  each.  (1)  Eupetes  is  very  remarkable,  since  the 
New  Guinea  birds  resemble  in  all  importalit  characters  that 
which  is  confined  to  Malacca  and  Sumatra.  They  are  pro- 
bably the  simrviyors  of  a  once  wide-spread  Malayan  group 
(2)  Alcippe  or  Drymocataphus  (for  in  which  genus  the  birds 
should  be  placed  is  doubtfdl)  seems  another  clear  case  of 
a  typical  Indo-Malayan  form  occurring  in  New  Guinea  and 
Java,  but  in  no  intervening  island.  (3)  Pomatorhinvs  is  a  most 
characteristic  Himalayan  and  Indo-Malayan  genus,  occurring 
again  in  New  Guinea  and  also  in  Australia,  but  in  no  interme- 
diate island:  The  New  GHiinea  bird  seems  as  nearly  related  to 
Oriental  as  Australian  species.  (4)  Arachnothera  is  exactly 
parallel  to  Aitippe,  occurring  nowhere  east  of  Borneo  except  in 
New  Guinea. '  (5)  Prionochibis^  a  small  black  bird,  sometimes 
classed  as  a  distinct  genus,  but  evidently  allied  to  the  JPrionochili  of 
the  Indo-Malay  Islands.  (6)  Evlahes,  the  genus  which  contains 
the  well  known  Mynahs  of  India,  extends  east  of  Java  as  far  as 
Flores,  but  is  not  found  in  Celebes  or  the  Moluccas.  The  two  New 
Guinea  species  are  sometimes  classed  in  different  genera,  but  they 
are  undoubtedly  allied  to  the  Mynahs  of  India  and  Malaya. 

We  find  then,  that  while  the  ornithology  of  New  Guinea  is 
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preeminently  Australian  in  character  and  possesses  many  peculiar 
developments  of  Australian  types,  it  has  also — as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  geographical  position,  its  climate,  and  its  vege- 
tation— received  an  infusion  of  Malayan  forms.  But  while  one 
group  of  these  is  spread  over  the  whole  Archipelago,  and  occa- 
sionally beyond  it,  there  is  another  group  which  presents  the 
imusual  and  interesting  feature  of  discontinuous  distribution, 
jumping  over  a  thousand  miles  of  island-studded  sea  from  Java 
and  Borneo  to  New  Guinea  itself.  It  is  a  parallel  case  to  that 
of  Java  in  the  Oriental  region,  which  we  have  already  discussed, 
but  the  suggested  explanation  in  that  case  is  more  difficult  to 
apply  here.  The  recent  soundings  by  the  Cfudlenger  show  us, 
that  although  the  several  islands  of  the  Moluccas  are  surrounded 
by  water  from  1,200  to  2,800  fathoms  deep,  yet  these  seas  form 
inclosed  basins  with  rims  not  more  than  from  400  to  900 
fathoms  deep,  suggesting  the  idea  of  great  lakes  or  inland  seas 
which  have  sunk  down  bodily  with  the  surrounding  land,  or  that 
enormous  local  and  restricted  elevations  and  subsidences  have 
here  occurred.  We  have  also  the  numerous  small  islands  and  coral 
banks  south  of  Celebes  and  eastward  towards  Timor-Laut  and  the 
Aru  Islands,  indicating  great  subsidence;  and  it  is  possible  that 
there  was  an  extension  of  Papua  to  the  west,  approaching  suffi- 
ciently near  to  Java  to  receive  occasional  straggling  birds  of  Indo- 
Malay  type,  altogether  independent  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  north. 
Bright  CoUmrs  and  Ornamental  Plumage  of  New  Guinea  Birds. 
— One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Papuan  ornithology  is  the 
large  proportion  which  the  handsome  and  bright-coloured  birds 
bear  to  the  more  obscure  species.  That  this  is  really  the  case 
has  been  ascertained  by  going  over  my  own  collections,  made  at 
Aru  and  New  Guinea,  and  comparing  them  with  my  collection 
made  at  Malacca — a  district  remarkable  for  the  number  of  hand- 
some birds  it  produces.  Using,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same 
standard  of  bet^uty,  about  one-third  of  the  Malacca  birds  may  be 
classed  as  handsome,^  while  in  Papua  the  proportion  comes  out 
exactly  one-half.    This  is  due,  in  part  to  the  great  abundance  of 

^  I  also  find  about  this  proportion  in  my  Amazonian  collections,  eyen 
counting  all  the  humming-birds,  parrots,  and  toucans  as  handsome  birds. 
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psuTots,  cockatoos,  and  lories,  almost  all  of  which  are  beautiM ; 
and  of  pigeons,  more  than  half  of  which  are  very  beautiful ;  as 
well  as  to  the  numerous  kingfishers,  most  of  which  are  excessively 
brilliant  Then  we  have  the  absence  of  thrushes,  and  the  veiy 
small  numbers  of  the  warblers,  shrikes,  and  Timaliidse,  which  are 
dull-coloured  groups ;  and,  lastly,  the  presence  of  numerous  gay 
pittas,  flycatchers,  and  the  unequalled  family  of  paradise-biids. 
A  large  number  of  birds  adorned  with  metallic  plumage  is  also  a 
marked  feature  of  this  fauna,  more  than  a  dozen  genera  being  so 
distinguished.  Among  the  remarkable  forms  are  Feltaps,  a  fly- 
catcher, long  classed  as  one  of  the  Indo-Malayan  Eurylaemidae, 
which  it  resembles  both  in  bill  and  coloration ;  Machcerirhynchus, 
curious  little  boat-billed  flycatchers  ;  and  Todopsis,  a  group  of  ter- 
restrial flycatchers  with  the  brilliant  colours  of  PUta  or  McUurus. 
The  paradise-birds  present  the  most  wonderful  developments  of 
plumage  and  the  most  gorgeous  varieties  of  colour,  to  be  found 
among  passerine  birds.  The  great  whiskered-swift,  the  handsomest 
bird  in  the  entire  family,  has  its  head-quarters  here.  Among  king- 
fishers the  elegant  long-tailed  Tanystpierce  are  preeminent,  whether 
for  singularity  or  beauty.  Among  parrots,  New  Guinea  possesses 
the  great  black  cockatoo,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  singular  birds 
in  the  order ;  Nasitema,  the  smallest  of  knoWn  parrots ;  and 
CharTriosyna,  perhaps  the  most  elegant  Lastly,  among  the 
pigeons  we  have  the  fine  crowned-pigeons,  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  group  of  the  order. 

Plate  X,  lUvMrating  the  Ornithology  of  New  Ouinea, — ^The 
wonderful  ornithological  fauna  we  have  just  sketched,  could 
only  be  properly  represented  in  a  series  of  elaborate  coloured 
plates.  We  are  obliged  here  to  confine  ourselves  to  representing 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  types  of  form,  as  samples  of  the 
great  number  that  adorn  this  teeming  bird-land.  The  large 
central  figure  is  the  fine  twelve-wired  paradise-bird  {Sekuddes 
albtis),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  of  the  family. 
Its  general  plumage  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  velvety  black ; 
but  on  closer  examination,  and  by  holding  the  bird  in  various 
lights,  it  is  foimd  that  every  part  of  it  glows  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite metallic  tints — ^rich  bronze,  intense  violet,  and,  on  the 
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edges  of  the  breast-feathers,  brilliant  green.  An  immense  tuft  of 
dense  plumes  of  a  fine  orange-buff  colour,  springs  from  each  side 
of  the  body,  and  six  of  these  on  each  side  terminate  in  a  black 
curled  rachis  or  shaft,  which  form  a  perfectly  unique  adornment 
to  this  lovely  bird.  To  appreciate  this  wonderful  family  (of 
which  no  good  mounted  collection  exists)  the  reader  should 
examine  the  series  of  plates  in  Mr.  Elliot's  great  work  on  the 
Paradiseidse,  where  every  species  is  figured  of  the  size  of  life,  and 
with  a  perfection  of  colouring  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Below  the  Seleucides  ia  one  of  the  elegant  racquet-tailed 
king-hunters  {Tanysiptera  galatea)  whose  plumage  of  vivid  blue 
and  white,  and  coral-red  bill,  combined  with  the  long  spatulate 
tail,  renders  this  bird  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  interest- 
ing family  of  kingfishers.  On  a  high  branch  is  seated  the  little 
Papuan  parroquet  {CharTnosyna  papuensis),  one  of  the  Tricho- 
glossidse,  or  brush-tongued  parrots, — ^richly  adorned  in  red  and 
yellow  plumage,  and  with  an  unusually  long  and  slender  tail  On 
the  ground  is  the  well-known  crowned  pigeon  (Ooura  caronata,) 
a  genus  which  is  wholly  confined  to  New  Guinea  and  a  few  of 
the  adjacent  islands.  One  of  the  very  few  Papuan  mammals,  a 
tree^kangaroo  {Dendrolagvs  invstm),  is  seated  on  a  high  branch. 
It  is  interesting,  as  an  arboreal  modification  of  a  family  which  in 
Australia  is  purely  terrestrial ;  and  as  showing  how  very  little 
alteration  of  form  or  structure  is  needed  to  adapt  an  animal  to 
such  a  different  mode  of  life. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibia, — ^Of  these  classes  comparatively  little 
is  at  present  known,  but  therle  is  evidence  that  the  same  inter- 
mixture of  Oriental  and  Australian  forms  that  occurs  in  birds  and 
insects,  is  also  found  here.  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  the  translator  of  this 
work  into  (Jerman,  and  well  known  for  his  valuable  discoveries  in 
New  Guinea,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  manuscript  list  of 
Papuan  reptiles,  from  which  most  of  the  information  I  am  able 
to  give  is  derived. 

Of  Snakes,  24  genera  are  known,  belonging  to  11  families.  Six 
of  the  genera  are  Oriental, — Calamaria,  Cerberus,  Chrysopelea, 
Lycodon,  Chersydrus,  and  OphiophagTis,     Four  are  Australian, 
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— Morelia,  Liasis,  Diemenia,  and  Acanthophis;  while  four  others 
are  more  especially  Papuan, — Dibamus  (Typhlopidse),  Braehy- 
OTTOS — a  sub-genus  of  the  wide-spread  Bhahdosoma  (GalamariidsB), 
found  also  in  Timor ;  Nardoa  and  Enygrus  (Pythonidae),  ranging 
from  the  Moluccas  to  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  rest  are  either  com- 
mon to  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions  or  of  wide  range. 

Of  Lizards  also,  24  genera  are  recorded,  belonging  to  5  families. 
Three  only  are  peculiarly  Oriental, — Eumtces,  Tiaris,  and  NycU- 
ridium  ;  but  another,  ChmyocepJialus,  is  Malayan,  ranging  from 
Java  and  Borneo  to  the  Pelew  Islanda*^  Three  are  Australian, — 
Cyclodtis,  ffeteropus,  and  Otkyra  ;  while  six  are  especially  Papuan, 
— Keneuxia  (extending  to  the  Philippines),  Elania,  Carlia  (to 
North  Austrsdia),  Lipinia  (to  the  Philippine  Islands),  and  Tri- 
hoUmotuSy — all  belonging  to  the  Scincidse ;  and  Arua  belonging 
to  the  Agamidse.  We  must  add  Cryptdblqpharus,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  Australian  region,  except  a  species  in  Mauritiua 
The  other  genera  have  a  wider  distribution. 

The  preponderant  Oriental  element  in  the  snakes  as  compared 
with  the  lizards,  is  suggestive  of  the  dispersal  of  the  former  being 
dependent  on  floating  trees,  or  even  on  native  canoes,  which  for 
an  unknown  period  have  traversed  these  seas,  and  in  which 
various  species  of  snakes  often  secrete  themselves.  This  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  snakes  are  usually  more  J'estricted  in  their 
range  than  lizards,  and  exhibit  less  numerous  examples  of  wide- 
spread genera  and  speciea  The  other  orders  of  reptiles  present 
no  features  of  interest. 

Of  Amphibia  only  8  genera  are  known,  belonging  to  6  families. 
Bana,  Hylarana,  and  Hyla  are  wide-spread  genera,  the  former 
being,  however,  absent  from  Australia.  Hyperolius,  Pelodryas, 
Litoria,  and  Atterophrys  are  Australian;  while  Plaiymantis  is 
Polynesian,  with  a  species  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  amphibia,  so  far  as  yet  known,  exhibit 
no  Oriental  afSnity;  and  this  is  a  very  suggestive  fact.  We 
have  seen  (p.  29)  that  salt  water  is  almost  a  ccmplete  barrier 
to  the  dispersal  of  these  creatures;  so  that  the  wholly  Aus- 
tralian character  of  the  Papuan  batrachia  is  what  we  might 
expect,  if,  as  here  advocated,  no  actual  land  connection  between 
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the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions,  has  probably  occurred  during 
the  entire  Tertiary  and  Post-tertiary  periods. 

Insects, — The  general  character  of  the  Papuan  insects  has 
been  sufficiently  indicated  in  our  sketch  of  the  Entomology  of 
the  r^on.  We  will  here  only  add,  that  the  metallic  lustre  so 
prevalent  among  the  birds,  is  also  apparent  in  such  insects  as 
Sphingnotus  mirabilis,&  most  brilliant  metallic  Longicom ;  Lamajh 
tera  tvallacei  and  Anacamptorhina  fulgida,  Getonii  of  intense 
lustre ;  Calodema  vxiUacei  among  the  BuprestidsB  ;  and  the  ele- 
gant blue  Eupholi  among  the  weevils.  Even  among  moths 
we  have  Cocytia  durvillii,  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  metallic 
colours. 

The  Moluccas, — ^The  islands  of  Gilolo,  Bouru,  and  Ceram,  with 
several  smaller  islands  adjacent,  together  with  Sanguir,  and 
perhaps  Tulour  or  Salibaboo  to  the  north-west,  and  the  islands 
from  Ee  to  Timor-Laut  to  the  south-east,  form  the  group  of  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice-Islands,  remarkable  for  the  luxuriance  of 
their  vegetation  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  their  birds  and 
insects.  Their  Mammalia  are  of  Papuan  character,  with  some 
foreign  intermixture.  Two  genera  of  the  New  Guinea  marsu- 
pials, Belidem  and  Cusctis,  abound ;  and  we  have  also  the  wide- 
spread Sus.  But  besides  these,  we  find  no  less  than  five  genera 
of  placental  Mammals  quite  foreign  to  the  Papuan  or  Australian 
&unas.  These  are  1.  CynopitJiecvs  nigrescens,  found  only  in  the 
small  island  of  Batchian,  and  probably  introduced  from  Celebes, 
where  the  same  ape  occura  2.  Viverra  tangalunga,  a  common 
Indo-Malayan  species  of  civet,  probably  introduced.  3.  Cervus 
hippdwphus,  var.  Mbtticcensis,  a  deer  abimdant  in  all  the  islands, 
very  close  to  a  Javan  species  and  almost  certainly  introduced 
by  man,  perhaps  very  long  ago.  4  Bahirusa  cdfwrus,  the 
babirusa,  found  only  in  the  island  of  Bouru,  and  perhaps  origi- 
nally introduced  from  Celebes.  5.  Sorex  sp.,  small  shrews. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last,  aU  these  species  are  animals 
habitually  domesticated  and  kept  in  confinement  by  the  Malays ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  none  of  the  smaller  Mammalia  of  Java 
and  Borneo,  numbering  at  least  fifty  difierent  species,  are  found 
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in  any  of  the  Moluccas,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  laige 
animals  as  the  deer  and  ape,  could  have  reached  them  by 
natural  means.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  indigenous  Mammalia  of  the  Moluccas  are  wholly  of  Papuan 
stock,  and  very  limited  in  number. 

The  birds  are  much  more  varied  and  interesting.  About  200 
species  of  land-birds  are  now  known,  belonging  to  86  genera.  Of 
the  species  about  15  are  Indo-Malayan,  32  Papuan,  and  about 
140  peculiar.  Of  the  genera  only  two  are  peculiar, — Semioptera, 
a  paradise  bird,  and  Lycocorax,  a  singular  form  of  Gorvidse ;  but 
there  is  also  a  peculiar  rail-like  wader,  ffdbraptila.  One  genus, 
BasUomis,  is  found  only  in  Ceram  and  Celebes ;  another, /8!?^Arop$, 
is  Australian,  and  perhaps  a  migrant.  About  30  genera  are 
characteristic  Papuan  types,  and  37  others,  of  more  or  less  wide 
range,  are  found  in  New  Guinea  and  were  therefore  probably 
derived  thence.  There  remains  a  group  of  birds  which  are  not 
found  in  New  Guinea,  and  are  either  Palsearctic  or  Oriental. 
These  are  13  in  number  as  follows : — 

1.  MoDticola.  8.  Coiydalla. 

2.  Acrocephalos.  9.  Hydrornis. 

3.  Cisticola.  10.  Batrachostomus. 

4.  Hypolais.  11.  Loriculus. 
6.  Crin^jer.  12.  Treron. 

6.  Butahs.  13.  Neopus. 

7.  Budytes. 

Of  these  the  MorUicola,  found  only  in  Gilolo,  appears  to  be  a 
straggler  or  migrant  from  the  Philippine  islands.  Acrocephaltis, 
of  which  four  species  occur,  is  a  wide-spread  group;  one  of 
the  Moluccan  birds  is  an  Australian  and  another  a  North- Asian 
species,  which  perhaps  indicates  that  there  has  long  been  some 
migration  southward  from  island  to  island,  across  the  Moluccas. 
Cisticola  is  a  genus  of  very  wide  range,  extending  to  Australia. 
Hypolais  is  probably  a  modified  form  of  a  Chinese  or  Java- 
nese species.  Criniger  is  a  pure  Indo-Malay  form,  represented 
here  by  three  fine  species.  Butalis  is  a  Chinese  species,  no 
doubt  straggling  southward.  Bvdytes  and  CorydaUa  are  wide- 
spread Oriental  and  Palsearctic  species  or  slight  modifications  of 
them.  Hydrornis  is  a  Malayan  form  of  Pittidae.  Batrachostomus 
is  a  distinct  representative  of  a  purely  Indo-Malay  genus.  Lori- 
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adtia  is  Malayan,  and  especially  Philippine,  but  it  reaches  as  far 
as  MysoL  Treron  is  here  at  its  eastern  limit,  and  is  represented 
in  Boom  and  Ceram  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species. 
Neapus^  a  Malayan  eagle,  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Moluccas.  We 
find  then  only  three  characteristic  Indo-Malay  types  in  the 
Moluccas, — CHniger,  Batrachostomvs^  and  Treron,  All  are  repre- 
sented by  distinct  and  well  marked  species,  indicating  a  some- 
what remote  period  since  their  ancestors  entered  the  district 
but  all  are  birds  of  considerable  powers  of  flight,  so  that  a  very 
little  extension  of  the  islands  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
would  afiTord  the  means  of  transmission,  but  this  could  not  well 
have  been  by  way  of  Celebes,  because  the  two  former  genera  are 
unknown  in  that  island. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Moluccas  are  wholly  Papuan 
in  their  zoology ;  yet  they  are  no  less  clearly  derivative,  and  must 
have  obtained  their  original  immigrants  imder  conditions  that 
rendered  a  full  representation  of  the  fauna  impossible.  Such 
remarkable  and  dominant  types  as  the  eleven  genera  of  Para- 
diseidae,  with  Cracticus,  Bectes,  TodopsiSy  MacIuerirhynchiLS,  Oery- 
gone,  Daoelo,  Fodargjis,  OydopdUa,  Microglosmmy  NasUema,  Chal- 
copsitta,  and  Ooura, — all  characteristic  Papuan  groups,  found  in 
almost  all  the  islands  and  most  of  them  very  abundant,  are  yet 
totally  absent  from  the  Moluccas.  Taking  this,  in  conjunction 
with  the  absence  of  the  two  genera  of  Papuan  kangaroos  and 
the  other  smaller  groups  of  marsupials,  and  we  must  be 
convinced  that  the  Moluccas  cannot  be  mere  fragments  of  the 
old  Papuan  land,  or  they  would  certainly,  in  some  one  or  other 
of  their  large  and  fertile  islands,  have  preserved  a  more  com- 
plete representation  of  the  parent  fauna.  Most  of  the  Moluccan 
birds  are  very  distinct  from  the  allied  species  of  New  Guinea ; 
and  this  would  imply  that  the  entrance  of  the  original  forms 
took  place  at  a  remote  period.  The  two  peculiar  genera  with 
clearly  Papuan  affinities,  show  the  same  thing.  The  cassowary, 
found  only  in  the  large  island  of  Ceram  and  distinct  from  any 
Papuan  species,  would  however  seem  to  have  required  a  land 
connection  for  its  introduction,  almost  as  much  as  any  of  the 
larger  mammalia. 


• 
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Taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration,  I  would  suggest  as  the 
most  probable  explanation,  that  if  the  Moluccas  ever  formed  part 
of  the  main  Papuan  land,  they  were  separated  at  an  early  date, 
and  subsequently  so  greatly  submerged  as  to  destroy  a  large 
proportion  of  their  fauna.  They  have  since  risen,  and  have 
probably  been  larger  than  at  present,  and  rather  more  closely 
approximated  to  the  parent  land,  whence  they  received  a  con- 
siderable immigration  of  such  animals  as  were  adapted  to  cross 
narrow  seas.  This  gave  them  several  Papuan  forms,  but  still 
left  them  without  a  number  of  the  types  more  especially  con- 
fined to  the  forest  depths,  or  powerful  enough  to  combat  the 
gales  which  often  blow  weaker  flyers  out  to  sea.  Most  of  the 
birds  whose  absence  from  the  Moluccas  is  so  conspicuous  belong 
to  one  or  other  of  these  classes. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  birds  of  the  Moluccas  are  the 
handsome  crimson  lories  of  the  genera  Lorius  and  Eos.  These 
are  found  in  every  island  (but  not  in  Celebes  or  the  Timor 
group) ;  and  a  fine  species  of  ^08,  peculiar  to  the  small  islands  of 
Siau  and  Sanguir,  just  north  of  Celebes,  obliges  us  to  place 
these  with  the  Moluccas  instead  of  with  the  former  island,  to 
which  they  seem  most  naturaUy  to  belong.  The  crimson  parrots 
of  the  genus  Edectua  are  almost  equaUy  characteristic  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  add  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  ornithology  of 
these  favoured  islands. 

BeptiUa. — The  Septiles,  so  far  as  known,  appear  to  agree  in 
their  distribution  with  the  other  vertebratea  In  some  small 
coUections  from  Coram  there  were  no  less  than  six  of  the  genera 
peculiar  to  the  Australian  region,  and  which  were  before  only 
known  from  Australia  itself.  These  are,  of  snakes,  Liasis  and 
Enygrus,  genera  of  Pythonidse ;  with  Diemenia  and  Acanthophis 
(ElapidsB);  of  lizards,  Cyclodtts,  a  genus  of  Scincidse ;  and  of 
Amphibia,  a  tree-frog  of  the  genus  Pdodryas. 

Insects — PeculiarUies  of  the  Mbltuxan  Fauna. — ^In  insects  the 
Molupcas  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  New  Guinea  itsell  The 
islands  aboimd  in  grand  Papilios  of  the  largest  size  and  extreme 
beauty ;  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  when  the  closely- 
allied  species  of  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  are  compart, 
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the  fonner  are  almost  always  the  lai^est.  As  examples  may  be 
mentioned,  Omithoptera  priamus  and  0.  Jielena  of  the  Moluccas, 
both  larger- than  the  varieties  (or  species)  of  Papua;  Papilio 
tUysses  'and  dtiphobus  of  Amboyna^  usually  larger  than  their 
allies  in  New  Guinea ;  Hestia  idea,  the  largest  specias  of  the 
genus ;  JDiadema  pandarvs  and  Charaxes  ewryaliLSy  both  larger 
than  any  other  species  of  the  same  genera  in  the  whole  archi- 
pelago. It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  in  the  Moluccas,  the  very 
largest  specimens  or  races  seem  always  to  come  from  the  small 
island  of  Amboyna ;  even  those  of  Geram,  the  much  larger  island 
to  which  it  is  a  satellite,  being  almost  always  of  less  dimensions. 
Among  Goleoptera,  the  Moluccas  produce  Euchirus  longimanus, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  Lamellicomes ; 
8phing7U)tu8  dtmningi,  the  largest  of  the  Austro-Malayan  Tme- 
sisteminsB ;  a  SpJienura,  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  an  exten- 
sive genus ;  an  unusually  large  Schizorhina  (Getoniidse) ;  and 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  longest-homed  Anthotribidse. 
Even  in  birds  the  same  law  may  be  seen  at  work, — ^in  the  Tany- 
siptera  nais  of  Geram,  which  has  a  larger  tail  than  any  other  in 
the  genus ;  in  Centropiia  goliath  of  Gilolo,  being  the  largest  and 
longest-tailed  species;  in  Hydromis  maximus  of  Gilolo,  the 
largest  and  perhaps  the  most  elegantly  and  conspicuously 
coloured  of  all  the  Pittidse;  in  Platycercus  amioinenais,  being 
pre-eminent  in  its  ample  blue  tail ;  in  the  two  Moluccan  lories 
and  £o8  rubra,  being  mere  conspicuously  red  than  the  allied  New 
Guinea  species ;  and  in  Megapodius  waMacei  of  Bouru,  being  the 
only  species  of  the  genus  conspicuously  marked  and  banded. 

All  these  examples,,  of  larger  size,  of  longer  tails  or  other 
appendages,  and  of  more  conspicuous  colouring,  are  probably 
indications  of  a  less  severe  struggle  for  existence  in  these  islands 
than  in  the  larger  tract  of  New  Guinea,  with  a  more  abundant 
and  more  varied  fauna ;  and  this  may  apply  even  to  the  smaller 
islands,  as  compared  with  the  larger  in  Hie  immediate  vicinity. 
The  limited  number  of  forms  in  the  small  islands  compared 
with  a  similar  area  in  the  parent  land,  implies,  perhaps^  less 
competition  and  less  danger ;  and  thus  allows,  where  all  other 
conditions  are  favourable,  an  unchecked  and  continuous  de- 
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velopment  in  size,  form^  and  colour,  until  they  become  positively 
injurious.  This  law  may  not  improbably  apply  to  the  New 
Guinea  fauna  itself,  as  compared  with  that  of  Borneo  or  any 
other  similar  country ;  and  some  of  its  peculiarities  (such  as  its 
wonderful  paradise-birds)  may  be  due  to  long  isolation,  and  con- 
sequent freedom  from  the  influence  of  any  competing  forms. 
The  difference  between  the  very  sober  colours  of  the  Coleoptera, 
and  in  a  less  degree  of  the  birds,  of  Borneo,  as  compared  with 
their  brilliancy  in  New  Guinea^  always  struck  me  most  forcibly, 
and  was  long  without  any,  even  conjectural,  explanation.  It  is 
not  the  place  here  to  go  further  into  this  most  curious  and 
interesting  subject.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  additional  facts 
to  aid  him  in  forming  an  opinion,  should  consult  Mr.  Darwin's 
Descent  of  Man,  chapters  x.  to  xv. ;  and  my  own  C(mtribuii(mi 
to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  chapters  iiL  and  iv. 

Timor  Group. — Mammalia. — ^In  the  group  of  islands  between 
Java  and  Australia,  from  Lombok  to  Timor  inclusive,  we  find  a 
set  of  mammals  similar  to  those  of  the  Moluccas,  but  some  of 
them  different  species.  A  wide-spread  species  of  Guscus  repre- 
sents the  Papuan  element.  A  Sorex  and  a  peculiar  species  of 
wild  pig,  we  may  also  accept  as  indigenous.  Three  others  have 
almost  certainly  been  introduced.  These  are,  (1.)  Mo/mcus  cyno- 
m^olgtut,  the  very  commonest  Malay  monkey,  which  may  have 
crossed  the  narrow  straits  from  island  to  island  between  Java 
and  Timor,  though  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Malays,  who  constantly  capture  and  rear  the  young 
of  this  species.  (2.)  Cerws  tim,oriensis,  a  deer,  said  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct species,  inhabits  Timor,  but.it  is  probably  only  a  variety  of 
the  Cerws  hippelaphus  of  Java.  This  animal  is,  however,  much 
more  likely  to  have  crossed  the  sea  than  the  monkey.  (3.)  Para- 
doQcurus  fasciatus,  takes  the  place  of  Viverra  tangalunga  in  the 
Moluccas,  both  common  and  wide-spread  civets  which  are  often 
kept  in  confinement  by  the  Malays.  The  Felts  megalotis,  long 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Timor,  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Elliot  to  belong  to  a  different  country  altogether. 

Birds. — ^The  birds  are  much  more  interesting,  since  they  are 
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sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  us  to  detennine  their  relations, 
and  trace  their  origin^  with  unusual  precision.  There  are  96 
genera  and  160  species  of  land-birds  known  to  inhabit  this  group 
of  islands ;  and  on  a  careful  analysis,  they  are  found  to  be  almost 
equally  related  to  the  Australian  and  Oriental  regions,  30  genera 
being  distinctly  traceable  to  the  former,  and  the  same  number  to 
the  latter.  Their  connection  with  the  Moluccas  is  shown  by  the 
presence  of  the  genera  Mimeta,  Oeoffroyus,  Cacatua,  Ptilopus,  and 
lanthoBnas,  together  with  -Megapodius  and  Cerchneis  represented 
by  Moluccan  species.  TuracoeTia  shows  a  connection  with 
Celebes,  and  .Scops  is  represented  by  a  Celebesian  species.  The 
connection  with  Australia  is  shown  by  the  genera  SpJuBcoihera, 
Gtrygone,  Myioffra,  Pardaiotvs,  OlidphUa,  Amadina,  and  Apros- 
micttis;  while  -If i/in^s,  HypotrwrcMs,  Evdynamis,  and  Eurysto- 
mvs,  are  represented  by  Australian  species.  Other  genera  con- 
fineckto  or  characteristic  of  the  Australian  region,  are  Bhijndura, 
Manarcha,  Artamua,  Oarnpq>?uiga,,Fachy(^}uda,PhUe7Mm,PtilO' 
tis,  and  Myzomda. 

We  now  come  to  the  Indo-Malay  or  Javan  element  represented 
by  the  following  genera : 

1.  Tardus  (T.)  11.  Oriolus.  21.  Yongipicns. 

2.  G^eocichla  (T.)  12.  PericroootoB.  22.  Merops. 

3.  Zoothera.  13.  Gyomis  (T.)  23.  Pelargopsis. 
4  Mesaluros  (T.)  14.  Hypothymis.  SS4.  Ceyx. 

6.  Ortnotomus.  15.  Tcmtrea.  25.  Loriculos. 

6.  Pratincola  (T.)  16.  Lanius  (T.)  26.  Treron  (T.) 

7.  Oreioola  (T.)  17.  Anthreptes.  27.  lotreron(s.g.ofP^*^()piM). 

8.  Diymocataphua  (T.)  18.  Enlabes.  28.  Chalcophaps  (T.) 

9.  Panis.  19.  Estrilda  (T.)  29.  GaUus  (T.) 
10.  Pycnonotus.  20.  Erythrura  (T.)  30.  Strix. 

Such  genera  as  Merops  and  Strixy  which  are  as  much  Austra- 
lian as  Oriental,  are  inserted  here  because  they  are  represented  by 
Javan  species.  The  list  is  considerably  swelled  by  genera  which 
have  reached  Lombok  across  the  narrow  strait  from  Baly,  but 
have  passed  no  further.  Such  are  Zoothera,  Orthotomua,  Pycruh 
notiis,  Pericrocotus  and  Strix,  A  much  larger  number  (12)  stop 
short  at  Flores,  leaving  only  13,  indicated  in  the  list  by  (T)  after 
their  names,  which  reach  Timor.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
these  islands  have  been  stocked  from  three  chief  sources, — the 
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Moluccas  (with  New  Guinea  and  Celebes,)  Australia,  and  Java. 
The  Moluccan  forms  may  well  have  arrived  as  stragglers  from 
island  to  island,  aided  by  whatever  facilities  have  been  afiTorded 
by  lands  now  submei*ged.  Most  of  the  remainder  have  been  de- 
rived either  from  Australia  or  from  Java ;  and  as  their  relations 
to  these  islands  are  very  interesting,  they  must  be  discussed 
with  some  detail. 

Origin  of  the  Timorese  Fauna. — We  must  first  note,  that  80 
species,  or  exactly  one-half  of  the  land-birds  of  the  islands,  are 
peculiar  and  mostly  very  distinct,  intimating  that  the  immigra- 
tion commenced  long  enough  back  to  allow  of  much  specific 
modification.  There  is  also  one  peculiar  genus  of  kingfishers, 
Caridonax,  found  only  in  Lombok  and  Flores,  and  more  allied 
to  Australian  than  to  Oriental  types.  The  fine  white-banded 
pigeons  (s.  g.  Leucotreron)  are  also  almost  peculiar ;  one  other 
less  typical  species  only  being  known,  a  native  of  N.  Gefebea 
In  order  to  compare  the  speq^es  with  r^ard  to  their  origin,  we 
must  first  take  away  those  of  wide  distribution  from  which  no 
special  indications  can  be  obtained.  In  this  case  49  of  the  land- 
birds  must  be  deducted,  leaving  111  species  which  afford  good 
materials  for  comparison.  These,  when  traced  to  their  origin, 
show  that  62  came  from  some  part  Of  the  Australian  r^on,  49 
from  Java  or  the  Oriental  region.  But  if  we  divide  them  into 
two  groups,  the  one  containing  the  sjfecies  identical  with  those 
of  the  Australian  or  Oriental  regions,  the  other  containing  allied 
or  represefUative  species  peculiar  to  the  islands,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

Species  common  to  the  Timorese  IslandB  and  the  Oriental  Region    30 
Peculiar  Timorese  species  allied  to  those  of  the  Oriental  Region       19 

AwVwL  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••«  •Sv 

Species  common  to  the  Timorese  Islands  and  the  Australian 

JLV^^pCiViA  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••         A  O 

Peculiar  Timorese  species  allied  to  those  of  the  Australian  Region    44 

JL  OH«l  «•«  .«.  ...  ...  •«•  ...  ...       OZ 

This  table  is  very  important,  as  indicating  that  the  connection 
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with  Australia  was  probably  earlier  than  that  with  Java ;  sincd 
the  majority  of  the  Australian  species  have  become  modified, 
while  the  majority  of  the  Oriental  species  have  remained  un- 
changed. This  is  due,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  continued  im- 
migration of  fresh  individuals  from  Java,  after  that  from  Australia, 
the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  had  almost  wholly  ceased.  We 
must  also  notice  the  very  small  proportion  of  the  genera,  either 
of  Australia  or  Java,  that  have  found  their  way  into  these  islands, 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  wide-spread  groups  in  both  coun- 
tries being  altogether  absent  Taking  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  pretty  clear  that  there  has  been  no  dose  and  long- 
continued  approximation  of  these  islands  to  any  part  of  the 
Australian  region ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  they  were  fisurly 
stocked  with  such  Australian  groups  as  they  possess  before  the 
immigration  from  Java  commenced,  or  a  larger  number  of  cha- 
racteristic Oriental  forms  would  have  been  able  to  have  estab- 
lished themselves. 

On  looking  at  our  map,  we  find  that  a  shallow  submerged  bank 
extends  from  Australia  to  within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  coast 
of  Timor;  and  this  is  probably  an  indication  that  the  two 
countries  were  once  only  so  far  apart  This  would  have  allowed 
the  purely  Australian  types  to  enter,  as  they  are  not  numerous; 
there  being  about  6  Australian  Sipecies,  and  10  or  12  representa- 
'  tives  of  Australian  species,  in  Timor.  All  the  rest  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  Moluccas  or  New  Guinea,  being  mostly  wide- 
spread genera  of  the  Australian  region;  and  the  extension  of 
Papua  in  a  south-west  direction  towards  Java  (which  was  sug- 
gested as  a  means  of  providing  New  Guinea  with  peculiar  Indo- 
Malay  types  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  region)  may 
have  probably  served  to  supply  Timor  and  Flores  with  the  mass 
of  their  Austro-Malayan  genera  across  a  narrow  strait  or  arm  of 
the  sea.  Lombok,  Baly,  and  Sumbawa  were  probably  not  then 
in  existence,  or  nothing  more  than  small  \oIcanic  cones  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  thus  leaving  a  distance  of  300  miles  between 
Flores  and  Java.  Subsequently  they  grew  into  islands,  which 
offered  an  easy  passage  for  a  number  of  Indo-Malay  genera 
into  such  scantily  stocked  territories  as  Flores  and  Timor.    The 
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north  coast  of  Australia  then  sank,  cutting  off  the  supply  ftom 
that  country ;  and  this  left  the  Timorese  group  in  the  position  it 
now  occupies. 

The  reptiles  and  fishes  of  this  group  are  too  little  known  to 
enable  us  to  make  any  useful  comparison. 

Insects. — ^The  insects,  though  not  numerous,  present  many  fine 
species,  some  quite  unlike  any  others  in  the  Archipelaga  Such 
are — PctpUio  liris,  Pieris  Iceta,  Cirrochroa  lamarckii  and  C.  lesche- 
navltii  among  butterflies.  The  Coleoptera  are  comparatiyely  little 
known,  but  in  the  insects  generally  the  Indo-Malay  element  pre- 
dominate&  This  may  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  vegetation 
and  arid  climate  not  being  suitable  to  the  Papuan  insects.  Why 
Australian  forms  did  not  establish  themselves  we  cannot  conjec- 
ture ;  but  the  field  appears  to  have  been  open  to  immigrants  from 
Java,  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  which  island  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity approximates  to  that  of  the  Timorese  group.  The  insects 
are,  however,  so  peculiarly  modified  as  to  imply  a  very  great  anti- 
quity, and  this  is  also  indicated  by  a  group  of  ^Sylviine  birds  here 
classed  under  Oretcda,  but  some  of  which  probably  form  disfinct 
genera.  There  may,  perhaps,  have  been  an  earlier  and  a  later 
approximation  to  Java,  which,  with  the  other  changes  indicated, 
would  account  for  most  of  the  facts  presented  by  the  fauna  of 
these  islands.  One  deduction  is,  at  all  events,  clear :  the  ex- 
treme paucity  of  indigenous  mammalR  along  with  the  absence  of 
so  many  groups  of  birds,  renders  it  certain  that  the  Timorese 
islands  did  not  derive  their  animal  life  by  means  of  an  actual 
union  with  any  of  the  large  islands  either  of  the  Australian  or 
the  Oriental  regions. 

Celebes  Oroup. — ^We  now  come  to  the  Island  of  Celebes,  in 
many  respects  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  in  the  whole 
region,  or  perhaps  on  the  globe,  since  no  other  island  seems  to 
present  so  many  curious  problems  for  solution.  We  shaU  there- 
fore give  a  somewhat  full  account  of  its  peculiar  fauna,  and 
endeavour  to  elucidate  some  of  the  causes  to  which  its  zoological 
isolation  may  be  attributed. 

Mammalia, — The  following  is  the  list  of  the  mammalia  of 
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Celebes  as  &r  as  at  present  known,  thongb  many  small  species 
may  yet  be  discovered. 

1.  Cynopitheoos  nigrescens.  7.  Barbimsa  alfbms. 

2.  Taniiis  speotnim.  8.  Scioms  (5  i>eoiiliar  sp.) 

3.  Viyerra  taDgalanga.  9.  Mas  (2  peculiar  sp.) 

4.  CerytiB  hippelaphns.  10.  Cuscns  (2  peculiar  sp.) 

6.  Anoa  depiessicomiB*  Also  7  species  of  bats,  of 

6.  Sas  celebensis.  which  5  are  peculiar. 

The  first — a  large  black  ape — is  itself  an  anomaly,  since  it  is 
not  closely  allied  to  any  other  form  of  qnadrumana.  Its  flat 
projecting  muzzle,  large  superciliary  crests  and  maxillary  ridges, 
with  the  form  and  appearance  of  its  teeth,  separate  it  altogether 
fix)m  the  genus  Macacus,  as  represented  in  the  Indo-Malay  isl- 
ands, and  ally  it  closely  to  the  baboons  of  Africa.^  We  have  al- 
ready seen  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  carried  to  Batchian, 
and  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  allied  species  or  variety  {0. 
niger)  of  the  Philippines  being  really  indigenous  there;  in  which 
case  this  interesting  form  will  remain  absolutely  confined  to  Cel- 
ebes. (2.)  The  tarsier  is  a  truly  Malayan  species,  but  it  is  said  to 
occur  in  a  small  island  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Celebes  and 
on  some  of  the  Philippine  island&  It  might  possibly  have  been 
introduced  there.  (3)  and  (4) — a  civet  and  a  deer — are,  almost  cer- 
tainly,as  in  the  Moluccas,introduced  species.  (5.)  Anoa  depressicor' 
nu.  This  is  one  of  the  peculiar  Celebesian  types;  a  small  straight-, 
homed  wild-bull,  anatomically  allied  to  the  buffaloes,  and  some- 
what resembling  the  bovine  antelopes  of  AMca,  but  having  no 
near  allies  in  the  Oriental  region.  (6.)  Sua  Cdebensia ;  a  peculiar 
species  of  wild-pig.  (7.)  Bdbirusa  alfurus  ;  another  remarkable 
type,  having  no  near  allies.  It  differs  in  its  dentition  from  the 
typical  Suidse,  and  seems  to  approach  the  African  Phacochoeridse. 
The  manner  in  which  the  canines  of  the  upper  jaw  are  reversed, 
and  grow  directly  upwards  in  a  spiral  curve  over  the  eyes,  is 
unique  among  mammalia.  (8.)  Five  squirrels  inhabit  Celebes,  and 
all  are  peculiar  species.  (9.)  These  are  forest  rats  of  the  sub-genus 
Oymnamys,  allied  to  Australian  species.   10.  Cuscras.    This  typical 

^  The  general  fonn  of  the  skull  agrees  best  with  that  of  CynocephaluM 
mormony  the  largest  and  most  typical  of  the  African  baboons ;  while  the 
position  of  the  nostrils  brings  it  nearer  the  macaques. 
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Australian  form  is  represented  in  Celebes   by  two   peculiar 
species. 

Leaving  out  the  Indo-Malay  species,  which  may  probably  have 
been  introduced  by  man,  and  are  at  all  events  comparatively 
recent  immigrants,  and  the  wild  pig,  a  genus  which  ranges  over 
the  whole  archipelago  and  which  has  therefore  little  significance, 
we  find  two  genera  which  have  come  from  the  Australian  side, 
-^Cuscus  and  Mus ;  and  four  from  the  Oriental  side, — Oyncpi- 
thecus,  Anoa,  Baiirusa,  and  Sciurus.  But  Sciurus  alone  corre- 
sponds to  CiLScus,  as  a  genus  still  inhabiting  the  adjacent  islands; 
the  other  three  being  not  only  peculiar  to  Celebes,  but  incapable 
of  being  affiliated  to  any  specially  Oriental  group.  We  seem,  then, 
to  have  indications  of  two  distinct  periods ;  one  very  ancient, 
when  the  ancestors  of  the  three  peculiar  genera  roamed  over  .some 
unknown  continent  of  which  Celebes  formed,  perhaps,  an  outlying 
portion ; — ^another  more  recent,  when  from  one  side  there  entered 
Sciurus,  and  from  the  other  Cuscfus,  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  Moluccas  to  the  east,  possess  scarcely  any  indigenous 
mammals  except  Cuscus ;  whereas  Borneo  and  Java  on  the  west, 
have  nearly  50  distinct  genera.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the 
facilities  for  immigration  must  have  been  much  less  with  the 
Oriental  than  with  the  Australian  region,  and  we  may  be  pretty 
certain  that  at  this  later  period  there  was  no  land  connection 
with  the  Indo-Malay  islands,  or  some  other  animals  than  squirrels 
would  certainly  have  entered.  Let  us  now  see  what  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  birds. 

Birds, — The  total  number  of  birds  known  to  inhabit  Celebes 
is  205,  belonging  to  about  150  genera.  We  may  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  wading  and  aquatic  birds,  most  of  which  are 
wide-ranging  species.  There  remain  123  genera  and  152  species 
of  land-birds,  of  which  9  genera  and  66  species  are  absolutely 
confined  to  the  island,  while  20  more  are  found  also  in  the  Sula 
or  Sanguir  Islands,  so  that  we  may  take  86  to  be  the  number  of 
peculiar  Celebes  species.  Lord  Walden,  from  whose  excellent 
paper  on  the  birds  of  Celebes  {Trans,  Zool  Sac  voL  viii.  p.  -23) 
most  of  these  figures  are  obtained,  estimates,  that  of  the  species 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  Celebes,  55  are  of  Oriental  and  22  of 
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AnstraUan  origin,  the  remainder  bein^  common  to  both  regions. 
This  shows  a  preponderant  recent  immigration  from  the  West 
and  North,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  look  at  the 
long  coast  line  of  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippine  islands,  with 
an  abundant  and  varied  bird  population,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  small  scattered  islands  of  the  Moluccas,  with  a  compara- 
tively scanty  bird-faima,  on  the  other. 

But,  adopting  the  method  here  usually  followed,  let  us  look 
at  the  relations  of  the  genera  found  in  Celebes,  omitting  for 
the  present  those  which  are  peculiar  to  it  I  divide  these  genera 
into  two  series : — ^those  which  are  found  in  Borneo  or  Java  but 
not  in  the  Moluccas,  and  those  which  inhabit  the  Moluccas  and: 
not  Borneo  or  Java;  these  being  the  respective  sources  from 
which,  primd  fade,  the  species  of  these  genera  must  have  been 
derived.  Genera  which  range  widely  into  both  these  districts 
are  rejected,  as  teaching  us  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Cele- 
besian  fauna.  In  a  few  cases,  sub-genera  which*  show  a  decided 
eastern  or  western  origin,  are  given. 

Gbneba  derived  from  Borneo  avd  Java. 

1.  Geodchla.  9.  Nectarophila.  17.  Hydrocissa. 

2.  Pratincola  (sp.)  10.  Anthreptes  (sp.)  18.  Cnmorrliiiiua. 

3.  Trichastoma.  11.  Mania  Tap.)  19.  Lyncomis. 

4.  Oriolos  (sp.)  12.  Acridotheres.  20.  Treron  (sp.) 
6.  Qromis  13.  Yungipicns.  21.  Gallus  (sp.) 

6.  Hypothymis.  14.  Mullenpicus.  22.  Spilomis. 

7.  Hylocharis.  15.  Rhampnococcyx.        23.  Butastur. 
6.  JSUiopyga.               16.  Hierocoocyx.  24.  Pemia. 

Gbkera  deritsd  from  the  Moluccas  or  Timor. 

1.  GraucaluA  (sp.)  6.  Tanygnathus.  11.  MyriBticivora  (s.  g.) 

2.  Chalcostetha.  7.  Trichoglossus.  12.  Ducola  (s.  g.) 

3.  Myzomela.  8.  Scythrope  (sp.)  13.  Zonoenas  (d.  g.) 

4.  Munia  (sp.)  9.  Toraooena.  14.  Lunproteron  (s.  g.) 

5.  Cacatua  (sp.)  10.  Reinwardtoenas  (sp.)  15.  Megapodius. 

These  tables  show  a  decided  preponderance  of  Oriental 
over  Australian  forms.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  imme- 
diately adjacent  lands  from  whence  the  supply  was  derived,  is 
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very  much  richer  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  24 
genera  derived  firom  Borneo  and  Java  are  only  about  one  fourth 
of  the  characteristic  genera  of  those  islands;  while  the  15 
Moluccan  and  Timorese  genera  are  folly  one  third  of  their 
characteristic  types.  The  proportion  derived  from  the  Australian, 
is  greater  than  that  derived  from  the  Oriental  side. 

We  shall  exhibit  this  perhaps  more  clearly,  by  giving  a  list  of 
the  important  groups  of  each  set  of  islands  which  are  absent 
from  Celebes. 

Important  FamiUet  of  Jnira  and  Borneo  Important  Families  of  the  lloliiecas 

abecnt  from  Celebes.  absent  from  Celebes.     * 

'  1.  EurylsemicUB.  5.  LaniidfiB. 

2.  Timaliidfie.  -  6.  Megaiffimidffi.  1.  Meliphagidsd. 

3.  Phyllornithidad.  7.  Trogonidae. 

4.  PycnonotidAB  8.  Phasianids. 

Additional  important  genera  of  Java  or  Important  genera  of  the  llolncoas 

Borneo  absent  from  Celebes.  absent  fh>m  Celebes. 

1.  Oithotomus.  1.  Mimeta. 

2.  CopsychuB.  2.  Monarcha. 

3.  Emcoras.  3.  Bhipiduia. 

4.  Tchitrea.  4.  Pacnycephala. 

5.  Pericrocotus.  5.  Lvcocorax. 

6.  Irena.  6.  Alcyone. 

7.  Platylophos.  7.  Tanysipteia. 

8.  Dendrocitta.  8.  Geoffinoyua. 

9.  Ealabes.  9.  Edectus. 

10.  Hemiceicaa.  10.  Platycercos. 

11.  Chiysocolaptes.  11.  Eos. 

12.  Ti^  12.  Lorius. 

13.  Micropteinua. 

14.  Batrachostomus. 

15.  Palseomia. 

16.  Bollulua. 

If  we  reckon  the  absent  families  to  be  each  represented  by 
only  two  important  genera,  we  shall  find  the  deficiency  on  the 
Oriental  side  much  the  greatest ;  yet  those  on  the  side  of  the 
Moluccas  are  sufficiently  remarkable.  The  M eliphagidsB  are  not 
indeed  absolutely  wanting,  since  a  Myzomela  has  now  been 
found  in  Celebes ;  but  all  its  larger  and  more  powerful  forms 
which  range  over  ahnost  the  entire  region,  are  absent  This 
may  be  balanced  by  the  absence  of  the  excessively  abundant 
Timaliidse  of  the  Indo-Malay  islands,  which  are  represented  by 
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only  a  single  species ;  and  by  the  powerful  Pbasianidse,  repre- 
sented only  by  the  common  Malay  jungle  fowl,  perhaps  intro- 
duced. The  entire  absence  of  Pycnonotidao  is  a  very  anomalous 
fact,  since  one  of  the  largest  genera^  Criniger,  is  well  represented 
in  several  islands  of  the  Moluccas,  and  one  has  even  been  found 
in  the  Togian  islands  in  the  great  northern  inlet  of  Celebes ; 
but  yet  it  passes  over  Celebes  itself.  Ceyc,  a  genus  of  small 
kingfishers,  is  a  parallel  case,  since  it  is  found  everywhere  from 
India  to  New  Guinea,  leaving  out  only  Celebes ;  but  this  comes 
among  those  curiosities  of  the  Celebesian  fauna  which  we  shall 
notice  further  on.  In  the  list  of  genera  derived  firom  Borneo  or 
Java,  no  less  than  6  are  represented  by  identical  species  (indi- 
cated by  sp.  after  the  name) ;  while  in  the  Moluccan  list  5 
are  thus  identical  These  must  be  taken  to  indicate,  either  that 
the  genus  is  a  recent  introduction,  or  that  stragglers  stUl  occa- 
sionally enter,  crossing  the  breed,  and  thus  preventing  specific 
modification.  In  either  case  they  depend  on  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  throw  no  light  on  the  different  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  which  aided  or  checked  migration  in  former  times ; 
and  they  therefore  to  some  extent  diminish  the  weight  of  the 
Indo-Malay  affinity,  as  measured  by  the  relations  of  the  peculiar 
species  of  Celebes. 

From  our  examination  of  the  evidence  thus  far, — ^that  is,  taking 
account  firstly,  of  the  specieSy  and,  secondly,  of  the  genera,  which 
are  common  to  Celebes  and  the  groups  of  islands  between  which 
it  is  situated,  we  must  admit  that  the  connexion  seems  rather 
with  the  Oriental  than  with  the  Australian  region;  but  when  we 
take  into  account  the  proportion  of  the  genera  and  species  pre- 
sent, to  those  which  are  absent,  and  giving  some  weight  to  the 
greater  extent  of  coast  line  on  the  Indo-Malay  side,  we  seem 
justified  in  stating  that  the  Austro-Malay  element  is  rather  the 
most  fully  represented.  This  result  applies  both  to  birds  and 
mammals ;  and  it  leads  us  to  the  belief,  that  during  the  epoch  of 
existing  species  and  genera,  Celebes  has  never  been  united  with 
any  extensive  tract  of  land  either  on  the  Indo-Malay  or  Austro- 
Malay  side,  but  has  received  immigrants  from  both  during  a  very 
long  period,  the  faciUties  for  immigration  having  been  rather  the 
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greatest  on  the  Anstro-Malay  or  Australian  side.  We  have  now 
to  consider  what  further  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  genera  of  Celebes,  and  of  those 
curiosities  or  anomalies  of  distribution  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

Nine  genera  of  birds  are  altogether  peculiar  to  Celebes ;  three 
more  are  found  only  in  one  other  island,  and  seem  to  be  typi- 
cally Celebesian ;  while  one  is  found  in  the  Sula  islands  (which 
belongs  to  the  Celebes  group)  and  probably  exists  in  Celebes 
also.    The  following  is  a  list  of  these  13  genera : 

1.  Artamides...  (Campephagidffi)  8.  Monaehdlcyim  (Alcedinids) 

2.  Streptocitta,,  (Oorvidae)  9.  CiUura     ...  „ 

3.  CharUomis,.  „  10.  Ceycopns  ...  „ 

4.  dazzola,  {b.  g.)         „  11.  Meropogon ,.  (Meropidae) 

5.  BasUomis  ..  (Sturnids)  12.  Frioniiurua,  (Psittacidffi) 

6.  Enodea      ...  „  13.  Megacephalon  (Megapodiidffi) 

7.  Scissirostrum  „ 


Of  the  above,  Artamides,  MoruicJudq/on,  CiUura,  and  Megajce- 
phalon,  are  modifications  of  types  characteristic  of  the  Australian 
region.  All  are  peculiar  to  Celebes  except  dttwra,  found  also  in 
the  Sanguir  islands  to  the  northward,  but  which  seems  to  belong 
to  the  Moluccan  group.  Streptocitta,  CharUomis,  and  Gazzola^ 
are  peculiar  types  of  Corvidse;  the  two  former  allied  to  the 
magpies,  the  latter  to  the  jackdaws.  CharUomis  is  known  only 
from  the  Sula  islands  east  of  Celebes,  and  is  closely  related  to 
Streptocitta,  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  these  three  groups 
in  any  of  the  Malay  islands,  and  they  seem  to  have  relations 
rather  with  the  Corvidse  of  the  old-world  northern  continent 
BasUomis,  Enodes,  and  Scissirostrum,  are  remarkable  forms  of 
Stumidse.  BasUomis  has  a  beautiful  compressed  crest,  which  in 
the  allied  species  found  in  Ceram  is  elongated  behind.  Enodes 
has  remarkable  red  superciliary  streaks,  but  seems  allied  to 
Calomis,  Scissirostrum  seems  also  allied  to  Calomis  in  general 
structure,  but  has  a  very  peculiarly  formed  bill  and  nostnla  We 
can  hardly  say  whether  these  three  forms  show  more  affinity  to 
Oriental  or  to  Australian  types,  but  they  add  to  the  weight  of 
evidence  as  to  the  great  antiquity  and  isolation  of  the  Celebesian 
fauna.    Scissirostrum  has  been  classed  with  Euryceros,  a  Mada- 
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gascar  biid,  and  with  Buphaga,  an  Africctn  genus ;  but  the  pecu- 
liar beak  and  nostrils  approximate  more  to  Cractims  and  its 
aUies,  of  the  Australian  region,  which  should  probably  form  a 
distinct  family.  CeycopsiB  is  undoubtedly  intermediate  between 
the  Malayan  Ceyx  and  the  African  Ispidtna,  and  is  therefore  es- 
pecially interesting.  Meropagon  is  a  remarkable  form  of  bee- 
eater,  allied  to  the  Indo-Malayan  Nyctiomis.  Prioniturus  (the 
raquet-tailed  parrots)  of  which  two  species  inhabit  Celebes,  and 
one  the  Philippines,  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  Austro-Malayan 
Oeoffroyus. 

We  must  finally  notice  a  few  genera  found  in  Celebes,  whose 
nearest  allies  are  not  in  the  surrounding  islands,  and  which  thus 
afiTord  illustrations  of  discontinuous  distribution.  The  most  re- 
markable, perhaps,  is  Coracias,  of  which  a  fine  species  inhabits 
Celebes ;  while  the  genus  is  quite  unknown  in  the  Indo-Malay 
sub-region,  and  does  not  appear  again  till  we  reach  Burmah  and 
India ;  and  the  species  has  no  closer  afiinity  for  Indian  than  for 
African  forms.  MyialesUs,  a  small  yellow  flycatcher,  is  another 
exmple;  its  nearest  ally  (if.  cinereocapilla)  being  a  common  Indian 
bird,  but  imknown  in  the  Malay  islands.  The  Celebesian  bird 
described  by  me  as  Prionochilus  aureolimbcUus,  is  probably  a 
third  case  of  discontinuous  distribution,  if  (as  a  more  careful 
examination  seems  to  show)  it  is  not  a  Prionochiliis,  but  con- 
generic with  Pachyglossa,  a  bird  only  found  in  the  Himalayas. 
The  fine  pigeon,  Garpophaga  forsteni,  belongs  to  a  group  found  in 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand ;  but  the  Celebes 
species  is  very  distinct  from  all  the  others,  and  seems,  if  any- 
thing, more  allied  to  that  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Sula  islands  (Sula^mangola,  Sula-taliabo,  and  Sula-besi) 
lie  midway  between  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas,  being  80  miles 
from  the  nearest  part  of  Celebes,  with  several  intervening 
islands,  and  40  miles  from  Bouru,  all  open  sea.  Their  birds 
show,  as  might  be  expected,  a  blending  of  the  two  faunas,  but 
with  a  decided  preponderance  of  that  of  Celebes.  Out  of  43 
land  birds  which  have  been  collected  in  these  islands,  we  may 
deduct  6  as  of  wide  range  and  no  significanca  Of  the  37  re- 
maining, 21  are  Celebesian  species,  and  4  are  new  species  but 
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allied  to  those  of  Celebes;  while  there  are  10  Moluccan  species 
and  2  new  species  allied  to  those  of  the  Moluccaa  It  is  curious 
that  no  less  than  3  Moluccan  genera,  quite  unknown  in  Celebes 
itself,  occur  here, — Monarehoy  Paokycephala^  and  Criniger;  but  all 
these,  as  we]l  as  several  other  of  the  Moluccan  birds,  are  rather 
weak  flyers,  and  such  as  are  likely  to  have  been  carried  across 
by  strong  winds.  Of  the  gerura,  23  are  from  Celebes,  10  from 
the  Moluccas.  These  facts  show,  that  the  Sula  islands  form  part 
of  the  Celebes  group,  although  they  have  received  an  infusion  of 
Moluccan  forms,  which  will  perhaps  in  time  spread  to  the  main 
island,  and  diminish  the  remarkable  individuality  that  now  cha- 
racterises its  fauna. 

Insects. — ^Of  the  reptiles  and  fishes  of  Celebes  we  have  not 
sufficient  information  to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusions.  I 
therefore  pass  to  the  insects  of  which  something  more  is 
known. 

The  Butterflies  of  Celebes  are  not  veiy  numerous,  less  than 
200  species  in  all  having  been  collected ;  but  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  probably  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  are  peculiar. 
There  is  only  one  peculiar  genus,  AToechania,  allied  to  2!eihera  (a 
group  confined  to  the  Philippine  Islands),  with  which  it  should 
perhaps  be  united.  Most  of  the  genera  are  of  wide  distribution 
in  the  archipelago,  or  are  especially  Malayan,  only  two  truly 
Australian  genera,  Elodina  and  AcropthcUmia,  reaching  Celebes. 
On  the  other  hand,  7  peculiar  Oriental  genera  are  found  in  Celebes, 
but  not  further  east,  viz.,  Qerame,  Addias,  Euripus,  Apatura, 
Limenitis,  lolaus,  and  Leptoctrcus,  There  are  also  several  indi- 
cations of  a  direct  affinity  with  the  continent  rather  than  widi 
Malaya,  as  in  the  cases  already  enumerated  among  birds.  A 
fine  butterfly,  yet  unnamed,  almost  exactly  resembles  Dichofta- 
gia  nesimachtts,  a  Himalayan  species.  Euripus  robustus  is  closely 
allied  to  E,  halitherses  of  N.  India ;  there  are  no  less  than  5  species 
of  LimenitiSy  all  quite  imlike  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
archipelago.  The  butterflies  of  Celebes  are  remarkably  distin- 
guished from  all  others  in  the  East,  by  peculiarities  of  form,  size, 
and  colour,  which  run  through  groups  of  species  belonging  to 
difierent  genera.      Many  Papilionidae  and  Pieridae,  and  some 
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KymphalidsB,  have  the  anterior  wings  elongated,  with  the  apex 
often  acute,  and,  what  is  especially  remarkable,  an  abrupt  bend 
or  shoulder  near  the  base  of  the  wing.  (See  Malay  Archipelago, 
3rd  Ed.  p.  281,  woodcut.)  No  less  than  13  species  of  Pajnlio,  10 
Pieridae,  and  4  or  5  Nymphalidae,  are  thus  distinguished  from 
their  nearest  allies  in  the  surrounding  islands  or  in  India.  In 
size  again,  a  large  number  of  Celebesian  butterflies  stand  pre- 
eminent over  their  allies.  The  fine  Papilios — adamantius,  Uumei, 
and  giffon—Bie  perfect  giants  by  the  side  of  the  closely-allied 
forms  of  Java ;  whUe  P.  androdes  is  the  laigest  and  longest-tailed, 
of  all  the  true  swallow-tailed  group  of  the  Old  World.  Among 
Nymphalidae,  the  species  of  Bhinopalpa  and  Etmpus,  peculiar  to 
Celebes,  are  immensely  larger  than  their  nearest  allies;  and 
several  of  the  Pieridfie  are  also  decidedly  larger,  though  in  a  less 
marked  d^ree.  In  colour,  many  of  the  Celebesian  butterflies  difler 
fixmi  the  nearest  allied  species ;  so  that  they  acquire  a  singu- 
larity of  aspect  which  marks  them  off  fix)m  the  rest  of  the  group. 
The  most  curious  case  is  that  of  three  butterflies,  belonging 
to  three  distinct  genera  (Cethosia  myrina,  Messaras  masonides, 
and  Atdla  cdebensis)  all  having  a  delicate  violet  or  lilac  gloss  in 
lines  or  patches,  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  every  allied  species 
of  the  surrounding  islands.  These  numerous  peculiarities  of 
Celebesian  butterflies  are  very  extraordinary ;  and  imply  isolation 
from  surrounding  lands,  almost  as  much  as  do  the  strange  forms 
of  mammals  and  birds,  which  more  prominently  characterise  this 
interesting  island. 

Of  the  Coleoptera  we  know  much  less,  but  a  few  interesting 
facts  may  be  noted.  There  are  a  number  of  fine  species  of 
Cieindela,  some  of  peculiar  forms ;  and  one  OdorUachila,  a  South 
American  genus;  while  CoUyria  reaches  Celebes  from  the 
Oriental  region.  In  Carabidae  it  has  one  peculiar  genus,  Dtcror- 
speda  ;  and  a  species  of  the  fine  Australian  genus  Catadromua. 
In  Lucanid^  it  has  the  Oriental  genus,  OdorUclabris.  In  Ceton- 
iidse  it  has  a  peculiar  genus,  Stemaplus,  and  several  fine  Cetonias; 
but  the  characteristic  Malayan  genus,  Zomaptera,  found  in  every 
other  island  of  the  archipelago  from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea, 
is  absent — an  analogous  {ojct  to  the  case  of  Ceyx  among  birds. 
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In  Bupreslidse,  the  principal  Austro-Malay  genus,  Sanibus,  is 
found  here ;  while  Sponsor,  a  genus  8  species  of  which  inhabit 
Mauritius,  has  one  species  here  and  one  in  New  Guinea.  In 
Longicoms  there  are  four  peculiar  genera,  Comtisia,  Pythdia, 
BUyle,  and  Ombrosaga ;  but  the  most  important  features  are  the 
occurrence  of  the  otherwise  purely  Indo-Malayan  genera  Age- 
Ictsta,  Nyctimene^  and  Astathes;  and  of  the  purely  Austro- 
Malayan  ArrJienotus,  Trysimia,,  XenoUa,  Amblymora^  Diallm, 
and  ^goddnus.  The  remaining  genera  range  over  both  portions 
of  the  archipelago.  In  the  extensive  &mily  of  Curculionidse 
we  can  only  notice  the  el^nt  genus,  Celebia,  allied  to  Eupho- 
lu8,  which,  owing  to  its  abundance  and  beauty,  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  entomology  of  the  island. 

Origin  of  the  fauna  of  Celebes. — ^We  have  now  to  consider, 
briefly,  what  past  changes  of  physical  geography  are  indicated 
by  the  curious  assemblage  of  facts  here  adduced.  We  have 
evidently,  in  Celebes,  a  remnant  of  an  exceedingly  ancient  land, 
which  has  undergone  many  and  vaned  revolutions;  and  the 
stock  of  ancient  forms  which  it  contains  must  be  taken  account 
of,  when  we  speculate  on  the  causes  that  have  so  curiously 
limited  more  recent  immigrations.  Going  back  to  the  arrival 
of  those  genera  which  are  represented  in  Celebes  by  peculiar 
species,  and  taking  first  the  Austro-Malay  genera,  we  find 
among  them  such  groups  as  Zonosnas  (s.g.),  Phlogosnas,  Leuco- 
treron  (s.g.),  and  Tura^soma,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Moluccas 
at  all ;  and  Myzomela,  found  in  Timor  and  Banda,  but  not  in 
Ceram  or  Bouru,  which  are  nearest  to  Celebes.  This,  combined 
with  the  curious  absence  of  so  many  of  the  commonest  Moluccan 
genera,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Austro-Malay  immigra- 
tion took  place  by  way  of  Timor  and  the  southern  part  of  New 
Guine-a.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  to  account  for  the  Indo- 
Malayan  forms  in  New  Guinea,  we  suggested  an  extension  of 
that  country  in  a  westerly  direction  just  north  of  Timor.  Now 
this  is  exactly  what  we  require,  to  account  for  the  stocking 
of  Celebes  with  the  Australian  forms  it  possesses.  At  this  time 
Borneo  did  not  approach  so  near,  and  it  was  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  that  the  last  great  Indo-Malay  migration  set  in;  but 
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finding  the  country  ali*eady  fairly  stocked,  comparatively  few 
groups  were  able  to  establish  themselves. 

Groing  back  a  little  farther,  we  come  to  the  entrance  of  those 
few  birds  and  insects  which  belong  to  India  or  Indo-China ;  and 
this  probably  occurred  at  the  same  time  as  that  continental 
extension  southward,  which  we  found  was  required  to  account  for 
a  similar  phenomenon  in  Java.  Celebes,  being  more  remote, 
received  only  a  few  stragglers.  We  have  now  to  go  much 
farther  back,  to  the  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  peculiar 
Celebesian  genera  entered  the  country,  and  here  our  conjectures 
must  necessarily  be  less  defined. 

On  the  Australian  side  we  have  to  account  for  MegacqphcUon, 
and  the  other  genera  of  purely  Papuan  type.  It  may  perhaps 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  we  do  not  yet  know  that  these  genera, 
or  some  very  close  allies,  do  not  still  exist  in  New  Guinea ;  in 
which  case  they  may  well  have  entered  at  the  same  time  with 
the  species,  already  referred  to.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
really  as  isolated  as  they  appear  to  be,  they  represent  an  earlier 
communication,  either  by  an  approximation  of  the  two  islands 
over  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Moluccas ;  or,  what  is  per- 
haps more  probable,  through  a  former  extension  of  the  Moluccas, 
which  have  since  undergone  so  much  subsidence,  as  to  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  ancient  fauna. 
The  wide-spread  volcanic  action,  and  especially  the  prevalence  of 
raised  coral-ree&  in  almost  all  the  islands,  render  this  last 
supposition  very  probable. 

On  the  Oriental  side  the  difficulty  is  greater ;  for  here  we  find, 
what  seem  to  be  clear  indications  of  a  connection  with  Africa,  as 
well  as  with  Continental  Asia,  at  some  immensely  remote  epoch. 
Cynopithecus,  BaJrirusa,  and  Anoa;  Ceycapsis,  Streptodtta,  and  Oaz- 
zola  (s.  g.),  and  perhaps  Scissirastrum,  may  be  well  explained  as 
descendants  of  ancestral  types  in  their  respective  groups,  which 
also  gave  rise  to  the  special  forms  of  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Asia  on  the  other.  For  this  immigration  we  must  suppose,  that  at 
a  period  before  the  formation  of  the  present  Indo-Malay  Islands, 
a  great  tract  of  land  extended  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  till 
it  met  the  old  Asiatic  continent.    This  may  have  been  before 
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the  Himalayas  had  risen  to  any  great  height,  and  when  a  large 
part  of  what  are  now  the  cold  plateaus  of  Central  Asia  may 
have  teemed  with  life,  some  forms  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Africa,  some  in  Malaya,  and  a  few  in  Celebes.  Here  may 
have  lived  the  common  ancestor  of  Sus,  Babirusa,  and  PJuiea- 
chosrus;  as  well  as  of  Cynopithecus,  CifnocepJuUus,  and  Maeacus  / 
of  Anoa  and  Bvhalus;  of  Scissirostrum  .esA  Ewryceros;  of  Ceyx, 
Ceycapsis,  and  Ispidina.  Such  an  origin  accoimts,  too,  for  the 
presence  of  the  North-Indian  forms  in  Celebes ;  and  it  offers  less 
difficulties  than  a  direct  connection  with  continental  AMca,  which 
once  appeared  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  If  this 
south-eastward  extension  of  Asia  occurred  at  the  same  time  as 
the  north-eastward  extension  of  South  Africa  and  Madagascar, 
the  two  early  continents  may  have  approached  each  other  suffi- 
ciently to  have  allowed  of  some  interchange  of  forms :  Tarsitis 
may  be  the  descendant  of  some  Lemurine  animal  that  then 
entered  the  Malayan  area,  while  the  progenitors  of  Cryptoprocta 
may  then  have  passed  from  Asia  to  Madagascar. 

It  is  true  that  we  here  reach  the  extremest  limits  of  specula- 
tion ;  but  when  we  have  before  us  such  singular  phenomena  as 
are  presented  by  the  fauna  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  we  can  hardly 
help  endeavouring  to  picture  to  our  imaginations  by  what  past 
changes  of  land  and  sea  (in  themselves  not  improbable)  the  actual 
condition  of  things  may  have  been  brought  about 

//.  Australia  and  Tasmania^  or  the  Australian  Sub-regum. 

A  general  sketch  of  Australian  zoology  having  been  given  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  occupy  much 
time  on  this  sub-region,  which  is  as  remarkably  homogeneous  as 
the  one  we  have  just  left  is  heterogeneous.  Although  much  of 
the  northern  part  of  Australia  is  within  the  tropics,  while  Vic- 
toria and  Tasmania  are  situated  from  36°  to  43''  south  latitude, 
there  is  no  striking  change  in  the  character  of  the  fauna 
throughout  the  continent ;  a  number  of  important  genera  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  country,  and  giving  a  very  uniform  character 
to  its  zoology.  The  eastern  parts,  including  the  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  are  undoubtedly  the  richest,  several 
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peculiar  types  being  found  only  here.  The  southern  portion  is 
somewhat  poorer,  and  has  very  few  peculiar  forms ;  and  Tasmania 
being  isolated  is  poorer  still,  yet  its  zoology  has  much  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Victoria,  from  which  country  it  has  evidently 
not  been  very  long  separated.  The  north,  as  far  as  yet  known,  is 
characterised  by  hardly  any  peculiar  forms,  but  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  numb^  of  Papuan  types,  which  have  evidently  been  derived 
firom  New  Guinea. 

Mammalia^ — The  Australian  sub-region  contains  about  160 
species  of  Mammalia^  of  wliich  3  are  Monotremata,  102  Marsu- 
pials, 23  Chiroptera,  1  Camivora  (the  native  dog,  probably  not 
indigenous),  and  31  Murid^  The  north  is  characterised  by  a 
species  of  the  Austro-Malayan  genus  Ciisms,  Phascolarctos  (the 
koala,  or  native  bear)  is  found  only  in  the  eastern  districts; 
Phascolamys  (the  wombat)  in  the  south-east  and  Tasmania; 
Petawrista  (a  peculiar  form  of  flying  opossum^  in  the  east  Thy- 
lacintis  (the  zebra- wolf),  and  SarcaphUtis  (the  "  native  devil "), 
two  carnivorous  marsupials,  are  confined  to  Tasmania.  West 
Australia,  the  most  isolated  and  peculiar  region  botanically, 
alone  possesses  the  curious  little  honey-eating  Tarsipes,  and  the 
Peragalea,  or  native  rabbit.  The  remarkable  Myrmecobvus,  a 
small  ant-eating  marsupial,  is  found  in  the  west  and  south ; 
and  Onychogalea,  a  genus  of  kangaroos,  in  West  and  Central 
Australia.  All  the  other  genera  have  a  wider  distribution,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  list  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

Plate  XL  A  Scene  in  Tasmania,  vnth  Charaderisti/i  Mammalia. 
— ^As  some  of  the  most  remarkable  Mammalia  of  the  Australian 
r^on  are  now  found  only  in  Tasmania,  we  have  chosen  this 
island  for  the  scene  of  our  first  illustration  of  the  fauna  of  the 
Australian  sub-region.  The  pair  of  large  striped  animals  are 
zebra-wolves  {Thylacinvs  cynocepJuilvs),  the  largest  and  most  de- 
structive of  the  carnivorous  marsupials.  These  creatures  used  to 
be  tolerably  plentiful  in  Tasmania,  where  they  are  alone  found. 
They  are  also  called  "native  tigers,"  or  "  native  hyaenas;"  and  being 
destructive  to  sheep,  they  have  been  destroyed  by  the  farmers 
and  will  doubtless  soon  be  exterminated.     In  the  foreground  on 
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the  left  is  a  bandicoot  (Perameles  gunnii).  These  are  delicate  litUe 
9T)imft1ft  allied  to  the  kangaroos;  and  they  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
Australia,  and  Tasmania,  to  which  latter  country  this  species 
is  confined.  On  the  right  is  the  wombat  (Phascolomys  toombat), 
a  root-eating  marsupial,  iirtth  large  incisor  teeth  like  those  of  our 
rodents..  They  inhabit  south-east  Australia  and  Tasmania.  lu 
the  foreground  is  the  porcupine  ant-eater  (Echidna  setosa),  belong- 
ing to  a  distinct  order  of  mammalia,  Monotremata,  of  which  the 
only  other  member  is  the  duck-billed  Ornithorhynckus.  These 
animals  are,  however,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  marsupials,  than 
to  the  insectivora  or  edentata  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  in 
some  respects  they  resembla  An  allied  species  {Echidna  hystrix) 
inhabits  south-east  Australia. 

Birds. — ^Australia  (with  Tasmania)  possesses  about  630  species 
of  birds,  of  which  485  are  land-birds.  Not  more  than  about  one- 
twentieth  of  these  are  found  elsewhere,  so  that  it  has  a  laiger 
proportion  of  endemic  species  than  any  other  sub-region  on  the 
globe.  These  birds  are  divided  among  the  several  orders  as 
follows : 


Passeres 

•  •• 

306 

Acdpitres  ... 
Grallse        ... 

.  •  • 

36 

Picarisd 

41 

... 

77 

Psittaci 

•  ■  • 

60 

Anseres 

... 

65 

Columbse    ... 

■  ■  • 

24 

Stnithiones 

... 

3 

GallinsB 

%•  • 

16 

The  Psittaci,  we  see,  are  very  richly  represented,  while  the 
Ficarise  are  comparatively  few ;  and  the  Columbse  are  scarce 
as  compared  with  their  abundance  in  the  Austro-Malay  sub- 
region. 

Birds  seem  to  be  very  evenly  distributed  over  all  Australia ; 
comparatively  few  genera  of  importance  being  locally  re- 
stricted. In  the  eastern  districts  alone,  we  find  Oriyma, 
and  Orthonyx  (Sylviidse);  SericiUus  and  Ptilorhynehus  (Para- 
diseidse);  Ltacosarda  (Columbidse) ;  and  Talegalla  (M^apodiidae). 
Nedarinia,  Pitta,  Ptilorhis,  Chlamydodera,  and  Sphtcotheres, 
range  from  the  north  down  the  east  coasts.  Nanodes  (Psittacidse), 
and  Lipoa  (Megapodiidse),  are  southern  forms,  the  first  extending 
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to  Tastnania;   which    island   appears   to  possess   no  peculiar 
genus  of  biixls  except  Eudyptes,  one  of  the  penguins.     West 
Australia  has  no  wholly  peculiar  genus  except  Geopdtiacm,  a 
curious  form  of  ground  parroquet;  the   singular  Atrichia,  first 
found   here,  having  been  discovered   in  the  east.     In  North 
Australia,  EmUema  (Ploceidse)  is  the  only  peculiar  Australian 
genus,  but  several  Austro-Malayan  and  Papuan  genera  enter, — 
as,    Syma,    and    Tanysiptera    (Alcedinidse)  ;    Machxerikynchics 
(Muscicapidfle) ;  Calomis  (Stumidae) ;  Manucodia,  Ptilorhis;  and 
JElurcsdus  (Paradiseidse) ;  Megapodius;  and  Casuarivs.    The  pre- 
sence of  a  species  of  bustard  (Eupodotis)  in  Australia,  is  veiy 
curious,  its  nearest  allies  being  in  the  plains  of  India  and  Africa. 
Among  waders  the  genus  Tribonyx,  a  thick-legged  bird  some- 
what resembling  the  Notomis  of  New  Zealand,  though  not  closely 
allied  to  it,  is  the  most  remarkable.    The  district  where  the 
typical  Australian  forms  most  abound  is  undoubtedly  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island.    The  north  and  south  are  both  somewhat 
poorer,  the  west  much  poorer,  although  it  possesses  a  few  very 
peculiar  forms,  especially  among  Mammalia.     Tasmania  is  the 
poorest  of  all,  a  considerable  number  of  genera  being  here  want- 
ing ;  but,  except  the  two  peculiar  carnivorous  marsupials,  it 
possesses  nothing  to  mark  it  off  zoologically  from  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  main  land.     It  is  probable  that  its  insular  climate, 
more  moist  and  less  variable  than  that  of  Australia,  may  not  be 
suitable  to  some  of  the  absent  forms ;  while  others  may  require 
more  space  and  more  varied  conditions,  than  are  offered  by  a 
comparatively  small  island. 

The  remaining  classes  of  animals  have  been  already  discussed 
in  our  sketch  of  the  region  as  a  whole  (p.  396). 

Plaie  XII,  IllvMrating  the  Fauna  of  Australia, — In  this 
plate  we  take  New  South  Wales  as  our  locality,  and  represent 
chiefly,  the  more  remarkable  Australian  types  of  birds.  The 
most  conspicuous  figure  is  the  wonderful  lyre-bird  {Menura  su- 
perba),  the  elegant  plumage  of  whose  tail  is  altogether  unique  in 
the  whole  class  of  birds.  The  unadorned  bird  is  the  female.  In 
the  centre,  is  the  emu  {DroTucetis  novce-hollandice),  the  represen- 
tative in  Australia,  of  the  ostrich  in  Africa  and  America,  but  be- 
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For  the  purpose  of  zoological  comparison,  we  may  class  them  in 
four  main  divisions.  1.  The  Ladrone  and  Caroline  Islands; 
2.  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides ;  3.  The  Fiji,  Tonga, 
and  Samoa  Islands;  4  The  Society,  and  Maiquesas  Islands. 
The  typical  Polynesian  fauna  is  most  developed  in  the  third 
division ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  describe  this  first,  and  then  show 
bow  the  other  islands  diverge  &om  it,  and  approximate  other 
sub-rt^ons. 

Fiji,  Tonga,  avd  Samoa  Islands. — ^The  land-birds  inhabiting 
these  islands  belong  to  41  genera,  of  which  17  are  characteristic 
of  the  Australian  region,  and  9  more  peculiarly  Polynesian. 
The  characteristic  Australian  genera  are  the  following :  Petroica 
(Sylviidse) ;  Lalage  (Campephagidse) ;  Monarcha,  Myi/igra,  jRAtpt- 
dura  (Muscicapidse) ;  Pachyeephala  (PachycephalidaB) ;  Bectes 
(Laniidae) ;  Myzomela,  Ptilotis,  Anthochosra  (Meliphagidae) ;  Ama- 
dina,  Eythrura,  (Ploceidae) ;  Artamus  (Artamidae) ;  Lorius  (Tri- 
choglossidsB) ;  Ptilopus,  PJUogcenas  (Columbidse) ;  Megapodius 
(M^apodiidse). 

The  peculiar  Polynesian  genera  are : — Tatare^  Lamprolia 
(SylviidaB)  ;  ApUmis,  Stumodes  (Stumidae)  ;  Todiramphus 
(Alcedinidaa)  ;  Pyrhulopsis,  CyanorampkuSy  (Platycercidae) ;  Gori- 
phUus  (TrichoglossidsB)  ;  Didunculus  (Didunculidae). 

The  wide-spread  genera  are  Twrdus,  JZotUrops,  Hirundo,  Hal- 
cyon, Collocalia,  Evdynamis  Cuculus,  lantliomas,  Carpophaga, 
Turtur,  HalioRetus,  Astur,  Circus,  Strix,  Asio,  The  aquatic  birds 
are  fifteen  in  number,  all  wide-spread  species  except  one — ^a  form 
of  moor-hen  (Grallinulidse),  which  has  been  constituted  a  new 
genus  Parettduistes, 

Society,  and  Marquesas  Islands. — Here,  the  number  of  genera  of 
land-birds  has  considerably  diminished,  amounting  only  to  16 
in  all.  The  characteristic  Australian  genera  are  5  ;-^Monarcha, 
Anthochccra,  Trichoglossus,  Ptilopus,  and  Phlogcenas.  The  Poly- 
nesian genera  are  4  ; — Tatare,  Todiramphus,  Oyanoramphus, 
Coriphilus,  and  one  recently  described  genus,  Serresius,  an  ex- 
traordinary form  of  large  fruit  pigeon,  here  classed  under  Car^ 
pophaga.  These  remote  groups  have  thus  all  the  character  of 
Oceanic  islands,  even  as  regards  the  rest  of  Polynesia,  since  they 
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possess  hardly  anything,  but  what  they  might  have  received 
by  immigration  over  a  wide  extent  of  ocean. 

Ladroru,  and  Caroline  Islands. — ^These  extensive  groaps  of 
small  islands  are  very  imperfectly  known,  yet  a  considerable 
number  of  birds  have  been  obtained.  They  possess  two 
peculiar  Polynesian  genera,  Taiare  and  Stumodes;  one  peculiar 
sub-genus,  Psammaihia  (here  included  under  Acrocephalvs)  ; 
and  ten  of  the  typical  Australian  genera  found  in  Polynesia, — 
LakLge,  Monareha,  Myiagra^  Bhipidura,  Myzomda^  Erythrura^ 
Artamus,  Phlogcenas,  Ptilopus,  and  Megapoduis,  as  well  as  the 
Papuan  genus  Bectes,  and  the  Malayan  CcUaimis  ; — so  that  they 
can  be  certainly  placed  in  the  sub-r^on.  Grenera  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  other  Poljrnesian  islands  are,  AcrocqJuUus,  (s.g. 
PsamnuUhia)  originally  derived  perhaps  from  the  Philippines ; 
and  Caprimvlgus,  a  peculiar  species,  allied  to  one  from  Japan. 

New  Caledonia,  and  the  New  Hebrides. — ^Although  these  islands 
seem  best  placed  with  Poljrnesia,  yet  they  form  a  transition  to 
Australia  proper,  and  to  the  Papuan  group.  They  possess  30 
genera  of  land-birds,  18  of  which  are  typical  of  the  Australian 
r^on ;  but  while  13  are  also  Poljmesian,  there  are  5  which  do 
not  pass  further  east.  These  are  Acanthiza,  Eopsaltria,  GUci- 
phila,  Philemon,  and  lanthosnas.  The  peculiar  Polynesian  genus, 
Ajdonis,  of  which  three  species  inhabit  New  Caledonia,  link  it  to 
the  other  portions  of  the  sub-region.  The  following  are  the 
genera  at  present  known  from  New  Caledonia : — Turdus,  Acan- 
thiza,  Campephaga,  Zalage,  Mi/iagra,  Rhipidura,  Pachyeepluik^ 
Bopsaltria,  Corviis,  Physocorax  (s.g.  of  Corvus,  allied  to  the  jack- 
daws), Olicphila,  Anthochoera,  PhUenwn,  Zosterops,  JErythrura, 
Aplonis,  Artamus,  Cuculus,  Halcyon,  Collocalia,  CyanoramphiLS, 
Trichoglossus,  Ptilqpus,  Carpophaga,  Macropygia,  lanthoenas, 
Chalcophaps,  Haliastur,  Acdpiter.  The  curious  Bhinochetus 
jvbatus,  forming  the  type  of  a  distinct  family  of  birds  (Rhino- 
chetidfie),  allied  to  the  herons,  is  only  known  from  New  Cale- 
donia. 

It  thus  appears,  that  not  more  than  about  50  genera  and  150 
species  of  land-birds,  are  known  from  the  vast  number  of  islands 
that  are  scattered  over  the  Central  Pacific,  and  it  is  not  probable 
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that  the  number  will  be  very  largely  increased.  Some  of  the 
species,  as  the  Eudynamis  iaitensia  and  Tatare  longirostris,  range 
over  40**  of  longitude,  from  the  Fiji  Islands  to  the  Marquesas.  In 
other  genera,  as  Cyanorarn.phus  and  Ptiloptis,  each  important 
island  or  group  of  islands,  has  its  peculiar  species.  The  connec- 
tion of  all  these  islands  with  each  other,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  close  relation  to  the  Australian  region,  on  the  other,  are 
equally  apparent ;  but  we  have  no  suflBcient  materials  for  specu- 
lating with  any  success,  on  the  long  series  of  changes  that  have 
brought  about  their  existing  condition,  as  regards  their  peculiar 
forms  of  animal  life. 

Sandvnch  Islands. — This  somewhat  extensive  group  of  large 
islands,  is  only  known  to  contain  11  genera  and  18  species  of 
indigenous  land-birds ;  and  even  of  this  small  number,  two  birds 
of  prey  are  wide  ranging  species,  which  may  well  have  reached  the 
islands  during  their  present  isolated  condition.  These  latter  are, 
Strix  delicatiUa,  an  owl  spread  over  Australia  and  the  Pacific ; 
and  Asio  accipitrimis,  a  species  which  has  reached  the  Galapagos 
from  S.  America,  and  thence  perhaps  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Of 
the  remaining  8  genera,  one  is  a  crow  {Corvus  hawaiensis),  and 
another  a  fishing  eagle  (Pandion  solitaritLs),  of  peculiar  species ; 
leaving  7  genera,  which  are  all  (according  to  Mr.  Sclater)  peculiar. 
First  we  have  Chasiempis,  a  genus  of  Muscicapidse,  containing 
two  species  (which  may  however  belong  to  distinct  genera) ;  and 
as  the  entire  family  is  unknown  on  the  American  continent 
these  birds  must  almost  certainly  be  allied  to  some  of  the 
numerous  Muscicapine  forms  of  the  Australian  region.  Next 
we  have  the  purely  Australian  family  Meliphagidae,  represented 
by  two  genera, — Moho,  an  isolated  form,  and  Ctueloptila,  a  genus 
established  by  Mr.  Sclater  for  a  bird  before  classed  in  Untomyza, 
an  Australian  group.  The  four  remaining  genera  are  believed 
by  Mr.  Sclater  to  belong  to  one  group,  the  Drepanididae,  altogether 
confined  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Two  of  them.  Drepanis  and 
Hemignathus,  with  three  species  each,  are  undoubtedly  allied ; 
the  other  two,  Loxops  and  Psititrostra,  have  usually  been  classed 
as  finches.  The  former  seem  to  approach  the  Dicaeidse ;  and  all 
resemble  this  group  in  their  coloration. 
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The  aquatic  biids  and  wadefs  all  belong  to  wide-spread 
genera^  and  only  one  or  two  are  pecnliar  species. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  thus  possess  a  laiger  proportion  of 
peculiar  genera  and  species  of  land-taiids  than  aify  oAer  gnmp 
of  islands^  and  they  are  even  more  strikii^ly  characterised  by 
what  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  family.  The  only  other  class  of 
terrestrial  animals  at  all  adequatdy  represented  on  these  islands, 
are  the  land  shells ;  and  here  too  we  find  a  peculiar  family,  sub- 
family, OT  genus  (Achatinella  or  AchatineUidse)  consisting  of  a 
number  of  generator  sub-genera,~according  to  the  divergent  Tiews 
of  modem  conchologists, — and  nearly  300  species.  The  Sev.  J. 
T.  Gulick,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  these  shells  on  the 
spot,  considers  that  there  are  10  genera,  some  of  which  are  con- 
'fined  to  single  islands.  The  species  are  so  restricted  that  their 
average  range  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  square  miles,  while 
some  are  confined  to  a  tract  of  only  two  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  very  few  range  over  an  entire  island.  Some  species  are 
confined  to  the  mountain  ridges,  others  to  the  valleys ;  and  each 
ridge  or  valley  possesses  its  peculiar  species.  Considerably 
more  than  half  the  species  occur  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  forest  Very  few  shells  belonging  to 
other  groups  occur,  and  they  are  all  small  and  obscure;  the 
Achatinellffi  almost  monopolising  the  entire  archipelago. 

Remarks  on  the  probable  past  hidcry  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
— ^The  existence  of  these  peculiar  groups  of  birds  and  land- 
shells  in  so  remote  a  group  of  volcanic  islands,  clearly  indicates 
that  they  are  but  the  relics  of  a  more  extensive  land ;  and  the 
reefs  and  islets  that  stretch  for  more  than  1,000  miles  in  a  west- 
north-west  direction,  may  be  the  remains  of  a  country  once 
sufficiently  extensive  to  develope  these  and  many  other,  now 
extinct,  forms  of  life.^ 

Some  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  the  past  history  of  the 

^  A  Dew  genus  of  Beetles  (Apteroeydui)  of  the  family  Lucaoidie,  has 
recently  been  described  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  it  is  said  to  be  most 
nearly  related  to  a  group  inhabiting  Chili, — ^an  indication  either  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  fauna,  or  of  the  varied  accidental  migrations  from  which  it 
has  had  its  origin. 
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Sandwich  Islands,  by  the  peouliar  plants  which  are  found  on 
their  mountains.    The  peak  of  Teneriffe  produces  no  Alpine 
plants  of  European  type,  and  this  has  been  considered  to  prove 
that  it  has  been  always  isolated ;  whereas  the  occurrence  of  North 
Temperate  forms  on  the  mountains  of  Java,  accords  with  other  evi- 
dence of  this  island  having  once  formed  part  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent   Now  on  the  higher  summits  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
nearly  30  genera  of  Arctic  and  North  Temperate  flowering  plants 
have  been  found.  Many  of  these  occur  also  in  the  South  Temperate 
zone,  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand ;  but  there  are  others  which 
seem  plainly  to  point  to  a  former  connection  with  some  North 
Temperate  land,  probably  California,  as  a  number  of  islets  are 
scattered  in  the  ocean  between  the  two  countries.    The  most 
interesting  genera  are  the  following ; — SUene,  which  is  wholly 
North  Temperate,  except  that  it  occurs   in  S.  Africa ;  Vicia, 
also    North  Temperate,  and  in  South    Temperate    America; 
Fragaria,  with  a  similar   distribution;   Aster,  widely   spread 
in  America,    otherwise   North    Temperate   only ;    Vaccinium, 
wholly  confined    to    the    northern  hemisphere,  in   cold    and 
temperate  climates.    None  of  these  are  foimd  in  Australia  or 
New   Zealand  ;  and  their  presence  in   the   Sandwich  Islands 
seems  clearly  to  indicate  a  former  ^approximation  to  North 
Temperate  America,  although  the   absence  of  any   American 
forms  of  vertebrata  renders  it  certain  that  no  actual  land  con- 
nection ever  took  place. 

Becent  soundings  have  shown,  that  the  Sandwich  Islands 
rise  from  a  sea  which  is  3,000  fathoms  or  18,000  feet  deep ; 
while  there  is  a  depth  of  at  least  2,000  fathoms  all  across  to 
California  on  one  side,  and  to  Japan  on  the  other.  Between 
the  Fiji  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and 
Australia,  the  depth  is  about  1,300  fathoms,  and  between  Sydney 
and  New  Zealand  2,600  fathoms ;  showing,  in  every  case,  a 
general  accordance  between  the  depth  of  sea  and  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  several  faunas.  In  a  few  more  years,  when  it  is 
to  be  hoped  we  shaU  know  the  contour  of  the  sea-bottom  better 
than  that  of  the  continents,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  more 
definite  and  trustworthy  conclusions  as  to  the  probable  changes 
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of  land  and  sea  by  which  the  phenomena  of  animal  distribution 
in  the  Pacific  have  been  brought  about 

Reptiles  of  the  Polynesian  Sub-region. — ^The  researches  of 
Mr.  Darwin  on  Coral  Islands,  proved,  that  laige  areas  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  have  been  recently  subsiding;  but  the  peculiar 
forms  of  life  which  they  present,  no  less  clearly  indicate  the 
former  existence  of  some  extensive  lands.  The  total  absence  of 
Mammalia,  however,  shows  either  that  these  lands  never  formed 
part  of  the  Australian  or  Papuan  continents,  or  if  they  did,  that 
they  have  been  since  subjected  to  such  an  amount  of  subsidence 
as  to  exterminate  most  of  their  higher  terrestrial  forms  of  life. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  although  Mammalia  (except 
bats)  are  wanting,  there  ai-e  a  considerable  nuptiber  of  reptiles 
ranging  over  the  whole  sub-r^on.  Lizards  are  the  most 
numerous,  five  families  and  fourteen  genera  being  represented, 
as  follows : — 

1.  Giyptobleplmnis  (Gynmopthalmidae)  Fiji  Islands. 

2.  Ablepharus     ...  „  All  the  islands. 

3.  Lyeosoma       ...  (Scincidsej  ...  Pelew  Islands,  New  Caledonia. 

4.  ldi3>ouya         ...        „  ...  Samoa  Islands. 

5.  Euprepes        ...        „  ...  Pacific  Islands. 

6.  Dactyloperui  ...  (Geckotidse)  ...  Sandwich  Islands. 

7.  Doryura         ...  (Geckotidte)  ...  Pacific  Islands. 

8.  Crehyra  ...        „  ...  Fiji  Islands. 

9.  Amydosaunu..,        „  ...  Tahiti 

10.  Heteronota     ...        .,  ...  Fiji  Islands. 

11.  Carrelophui    ...        „  ...  New  Caledonia. 

12.  BrcuhylophvA ...  (Iguanidie)  ...  Fiji  Islands. 

13.  Lophura  ...  (A^midse)  ...  Pelew  Islands. 

14.  Chiorotcartes  ...  „  ...  Fiji  Inlands. 

The  first  five  are  wide-spread  genera,  represented  mostly  by 
peculiar  species ;  but  sometimes  the  species  themselves  have  a 
wide  range,  as  in  the  case  of  Ablepharus  pcecilopleurus,  which 
(according  to  Dr.  Gunther)  is  found  in  Timor,  Australia,  New 
Caledonia,  Savage  Island  (one  of  the  Samoa  group),  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands!  Gehyra  and  Heteronota  are  Australian 
genera;  while  Lophura  has  reached  the  Pelew  Islands  from  the 
Moluccas.  The  remainder  (printed  in  italics),  are  peculiar  genera ; 
Brachylophus  being  especially  interesting  as  an  example  of  an 
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otherwise  peculiar  American  family,  occurring  so  far  across  the 
Pacific. 

Snakes  are  much  less  abundant,  only  four  genera  being  repre- 
sented, one  of  them  marine.  They  are,  Anoplodipsas,  a  peculiar 
genus  of  AmblycephalidsB  from  New  Caledonia;  Enygrtcs,  a 
genus  of  PythonidsB  from  the  Fiji  Islands ;  Ogmodon,  a  peculiar 
genus  of  Elapidse;  also  from  the  Fiji  Islands,  but  ranging  to 
Papua  and  the  Moluccas ;  and  Platurus,  a  wide-spread  genus  of 
sea-snakes  (Hydrophidae).  In  the  more  remote  Sandwich  and 
Society  Islands  there  appear  to  be  no  snakes.  This  accords 
with  our  conclusion  that  b'zards  have  some  special  means  of 
dispersal  over  the  ocean  which  detracts  from  their  value  as 
indicating  zoo-geographical  affinities ;  which  is  further  proved 
by  the  marvellous  range  of  a  single  species  (referred  to  above) 
from  Australia  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

A  species  of  Hyla  is  said  to  inhabit  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
several  species  of  Platymantis  (tree-frogs)  are  found  in  the  Fiji 
Islands ;  but  otherwise  the  Amphibians  appear  to  be  unrepre- 
sented in  the  sub-region,  though  they  will  most  likely  be  found 
in  so  large  an  island  as  New  Caledonia. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch,  it  appears,  that  although  the 
reptiles  present  some  special  features,  they  agree  on  the  whole 
with  the  birds,  in  showing,  that  the  islands  of  Polynesia 
all  belong  to  the  Australian  region,  and  that  in  the  Fiji  Is- 
lands is  to  be  found  the  fullest  development  of  their  peculiar 
fauna. 

IV.  New  Zealand  Sub-region. 

The  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  more  completely  oceanic 
than  any  other  extensive  tract  of  land,  being  about  1,200 
miles  from  Australia  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  New 
Caledonia  and  the  Friendly  Isles.  There  are,  however,  several 
islets  scattered  around,  whose  productions  show  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  sub-region ; — the  principal  being,  Norfolk 
Island,  Lord  Howe's  Island,  and  the  Kermadex5  Isles,  on  the 
north  ;  Chatham  Island  on  the  east ;  the  Aucklard  and  Mac- 
quarie  Isles  on  the  south; — and  if  these  were  once  joined  to 
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New  Zealaiid,  there   would  have  been  Conned  an  island-oon- 
tinent  not  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Australia  itselt 

New  Zealand  is  wholly  situated  in  the  warmer  portion  of 
the  Temperate  zone,  and  enjoys  an  exceptionally  mild  and 
equable  climate.  It  has  abundant  moisture,  and  thus  comes 
within  the  limits  of  the  South-Temperate  forest  zone ;  and  this 
leads  to  its  productions  often  resembling  those  of  the  tropical, 
but  moist  and  wooded,  islands  of  the  Pacific,  rather  than  those 
of  the  temperate,  but  arid  and  scantily  wooded  plains  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  two  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  about  the  same 
extent  (approximately)  as  the  British  Isles,  but  the  dififerencein 
the  general  features  of  their  natural  history  is  very  great  There 
are,  in  the  former,  no  mammalia,  less  than  half  as  many  birds, 
very  few  reptiles  and  fresh- water  fishes,  and  an  excessive  and 
most  unintelligible  poverty  of  insects;  yet,  considering  the 
situation  of  the  islands  and  their  evidently  long-continued 
isolation,  the  wonder  rather  is  that  their  fauna  is  so  varied 
and  interesting  as  it  is  found  to  be.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
fauna,  though  no  doubt  far  from  complete,  is  sufficiently 
ample ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  pretty  full  account  of 
it,  in  order  to  see  what  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  its 
origin. 

Mammalia, — ^The  only  mammals  positively  known  as  indi- 
genous to  New  Zealand  are  two  bats,  both  peculiar  to  it, — Scoto-- 
philus  tvbercuUUus  and  Mystadna  tubercvlaJta,  The  former  is 
allied  to  Australian  forms ;  the  latter  is  more  interesting,  as 
being  a  peculiar  genus  of  the  family  Noctilionidse,  which  does 
not  exist  in  Australia ;  and  in  having  decided  resemblances  to 
the  PhyllostomidsB  of  South  America,  so  that  it  may  almost  be 
considered  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  families.  A 
forest  rat  is  said  to  have  once  aboimded  on  the  islands,  and  to 
have  been  used  for  food  by  the  natives ;  but  there  is  much  doubt 
as  to  what  it  really  was,  and  whether  it  was  not  an  introduced 
species.  The  seals  are  wide-spread  antarctic  forms  which  have 
no  geographical  significance. 

Birds, — ^About  145  species  of  birds  are  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
of  which  88  are  waders  or  aquatics,  leaving  57  land-birds  belong- 
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ing  to  34  genera.  Of  this  latter  number,  16,  or  nearly  half»  are 
peculiar;  and  there  are  also  5  peculiar  genera  of  waders  and 
aquatic  birds,  making  21  in  all.  Of  the  remaining  genera  of 
land-birds,  four  are  cosmopolite  or  of  very  wide  range,  while  the 
remainder  are  characteristic  of  the  Australian  region.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  Australian  genera  found  in  New 
Zealand :  Sphenceacus,  Oerygone,  Orthonyx  (Sylviidse) ;  Gra^icalvs 
(Campephagidse) ;  Bhipidura  (Muscicapidse) ;  AntJiochasra  (Meli- 
phagidse) ;  Zoderops  (Dicaeidse) ;  Cyanoramph'us  (Platycercidae) ; 
Carpophaga  (Columbidfle) ;  Hieraddea  (Falconidse) ;  Tribonyx 
(Ballidse).  Besides  these  there  are  several  genera  of  wide 
range,  as  follows: — Anthtis  (Motacillidae) ;  Hirundo  (Hirun- 
dinidae) ;  Chrysococcyx,  Evdynamis  (Cuculidae) ;  Halcyon  (Alce- 
dinidse) ;  Cotumix  (Tetraonidee) ;  Circus  (FalconidsB) ;  Athene 
(Strigidae). 

Most  of  the  above  genera  are  represented  by  peculiar  New 
Zealand  species,  but  in  several  cases  the  species  are  identical 
with  those  of  Australia,  as  in  the  following :  Anthochasra  carun- 
ctUcUa,  Zosterops  lateralis,  Hirundo  nigricans,  and  Chrysococcyx 
lucidtis  ;  also  one — Evdynamis  taitensis — which  is  Polynesian. 

We  now  come  to  the  genera  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  which 
are  of  especial  interest : 

List  of  Genera  of  Birds  Peculiar  to  New  Zsalakd, 

No.  of 
Family  and  Oeniuk  Species.  Remarks. 

Stlviidje. 

L  Myiomoira     8      AlliedtoPetroica,an  Australian  geniiB 

SS.   JjllfO    •••  «••  ••«  IS  „  ,,  ,,  ,, 

TnCALIIDA  (?) 

3.  Tumagra        2      Of  doubtful  aflBnities. 

SiTTIDiE. 

4.  Xenicus  8      Of  doubtful  affinities. 

6.  Acanthisitta 1      Of  doubtful  affinities. 

PARIDiE. 

6.  Certbiparus     S      Of  doubtful  affinities. 

Melifhaoidjk. 

7.  Prosthemadera           ...  1  Peculiar  genera  of  honmuckers,  a 

a  Pogonomis      1  family  which  is  confined  to  the 

9.  Anthomis       3  Australian  Region. 
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Family  and  Gouif . 

Sturvidje. 

10.  Creadion 

11.  Heterolodia    ••• 

12.  Callsas 

Nbstoridje. 

13b  Nestor...        ... 

STRIVOOPIDiB. 

14.  Stringops 

SnuoiDJE. 

15.  (Sceloglaax)   ... 

Kallid^s. 

16.  Oc^dromus     ... 

17.  Notornis 

Charadriid^ 

18.  Thinornis 

19.  AnarhyDchas  ... 

ANATIDiB. 

20.  HjmenoUpmus 

Aptbrtoidje. 

21.  Apteiyx 


No  of 


2      These   three   genera   are    probably 

1  allied,  and  perhaps  form  a  di»> 

2  tinct  fiunil J. 


3      A  pecoliar  &milj  of  Parrots. 


1      A  peculiar  fiunily  of  Parrots. 


1      s.g.  of  Athene^ 


6 
1 


1 
1 


Allied  to  Eulabeomis,  an  Australian 

genus. 
Allied  to  Porphyrio,  a  genus  of  wide 

range. 


1      Allied  to  MaIacorhyncku$y  an  Aus- 
tralian genus. 

4      Forming  a  peculiar  fiunily. 


We  have  thus  a  wonderful  amount  of  speciality ;  yet  the  affi- 
nities of  the  fauna,  whenever  they  can  be  traced,  are  with  Aus- 
tralia or  Polynesia.  Nine  genera  of  New  Zealand  birds  are 
characteristically  Australian,  and  the  eight  genera  of  wide  range 
are  Australian  also.  Of  the  peculiar  genera,  7  or  8  are  undoubtedly 
allied  to  Australian  groups.  There  are  also  four  Australian  and 
one  Polynesian  species.  Even  the  peculiar  family,  Nestoridae,  is 
allied  to  the  Australian  Trichoglossidae.  We  have  therefore  every 
gradation  of  similarity  to  the  Australian  fauna^  from  identical 
species,  through  identical  genera,  and  allied  genera,  to  distinct 
but  allied  families ;  clearly  indicating  very  long  continued  yet 
rare  immigations  from  Australia  or  Polynesia;  immigrations  which 
are  continued  down  to  our  day.  For  resident  ornithologists  be- 
lieve, that  the  Zosterops  lateralis  has  found  its  way  to  New  Zea- 
land within  the  last  few  years,  and  that  the  two  cuckoos  now 
migrate  annually,  ^he  one  from  Australia,  the  other  from  some 
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part  of  Polynesia^  distances  of  more  than  1,000  miles !  These 
facts  seem,  however,  to  have  been  accepted  on  insufiScient  evidence 
and  to  be  in  themselves  extremely  improbable.  It  is  observed 
that  the  cuckoos  appear  annually  in  certain  districts  and  again 
disappear ;  but  their  course  does  not  seem  to  have  been  traced, 
still  less  have  they  ever  been  actually  seen  arriving  or  departing 
across  the  ocean.  In  a  country  which  has  still  such  wide  tracts 
of  imsettled  land,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  birds  in  question 
may  only  move  fix)m  one  part  of  the  islands  to  another. 

Islets  of  the  New  Zealand  SvJh-region. 

We  will  here  notice  the  smaller  islands  belonging  to  the  sub- 
region,  as  it  is  chiefly  their  birds  that  possess  any  interest. 

Norfolk  Island, — ^The  land-birds  recorded  from  this  island 
amount  to  15  species,  of  which  8  are  Australian,  viz. :  Climax 
teris  scandens,  Symmorphus  lev,c&pygius,  Zosterops  tenuirosttns  and 
Z.  albogtUaris,  Halcyon  sanctus,  Platycercus  pennanti,  Carpophaga 
spadiceay  Fhapspicata  and  P,  chdlcoptera.  Of  the .  peculiar 
species  three  belong  to  Australian  genera ;  Fetroica,  Gerygone,  and 
Bhipidura;  one  to  a  cosmopolitan  genus;  Turdvs,  So  far  the 
affinity  seems  to  be  all  Australian,  and  there  remain  only  three 
birds  which  ally  this  island  to  New  Zealand, — Nestor  prodiidvs, 
Cyanaramphvs  rayneri,  and  Notomis  alba.  The  former  inhabited 
the  small  Phillip  Island  (close  to  Norfolk  Island)  but  is  now  extinct. 
Being  a  typical  New  Zealand  genus,  quite  incapable  of  flying 
across  the  sea,  its  presence  necessitates  some  former  connexion 
between  the  two  islands,  and  it  is  therefore  perhaps  of  more 
weight  than  all  the  Australian  genera  and  species,  which  are  birds 
capable  of  long  flights.  The  Cyanoramphus  is  allied  to  a  New 
Zealand  broad-tailed  parroquet  The  Notomis  alba  is  extinct, 
but  two  specimens  exist  in  museums,  and  it  is  even  a  stronger 
case  thsm  the  Nestor,  as  showing  a  former  approximation  or  union 
of  this  island  with  New  Zealand.  A  beautiful  figure  of  this 
bird  is  given  in  the  Ibis  for  1873. 

Lord  Howe's  Island, — This  small  island,  situated  half-way 
between  Australia  and  Norfolk  Island,  is  interesting,  as  contain- 
ing a  peculiar  species  of  the  New  Zealand  genus  Ocydromvs,  or 
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wood-hen  (0.  sylvedris).  There  is  also  a  peculiar  thrash,  Turdus 
vinitindus.  Its  other  birds  are  wholly  of  Australian  types^  and 
most  of  them  probably  Australian  species.  The  following  have 
been  observed,  and  no  doubt  constitute  nearly  its  whole  indigen- 
ous bird  fauna.  Acanthiaa  sp.,  Bhipidura  sp.,  Pachycephala  gut- 
turaiia,  Zosteraps  gtrennuvs  and  Z.  tephrapleurus,  Strepera  sp.. 
Halcyon  sp.,  and  Chaieaphaga  ehrysochlora.  The  two  species  of 
Zosteraps  are  peculiar.  The  Ocydromus  is  important  enough  to 
ally  this  island  to  New  2Sealand  rather  than  to  Australia ;  and  if 
the  white  bird  seen  there  is,  as  supposed,  the  Notomis  cUba  which 
is  extinct  in  Norfolk  Island,  the  connection  will  be  rendered 
still  more  clear. 

Chatham  Islands, — ^These  small  islands,  450  miles  east  of  New 
Zealand,  possess  about  40  species  of  birds,  of  which  13  are  land- 
birds..  All  but  one  belong  to  New  Zealand  genera,  and  all  but 
five  are  New  Zealand  species.  The  following  are  the  genera  of 
the  land-birds :  Sphmceacus,  Oert/gone,  Myiomoira,  JRhipidura, 
Zosterops,  Anthtis,  Prpsthemadera,  AiUhomis^  Chrysocoocyx,  Cyano- 
ramphus,  Carpopha^a,  Circus,  The  peculiar  species  are  An* 
thomis  melanocephcUa,  Myiomoira,  diffenlxichi  and  M.  iraversi, 
Ehipidura  fiabeUifera,  and  a  peculiar  rail  incapable  of  flight, 
named  by  Captain  Button  Cabalus  modestus.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Zosterops  differs  from  that  of  New  Zealnd,  and  is  also  a 
migrant;  and  it  is  therefore  believed  to  come  every  year  from 
Australia,  passing  over  New  Zealand,  a  distance  of  nearly  1,700 
miles!  Further  investigation  will  perhaps  discover  some  other 
explanation  of  the  facts.  It  is  also  stated,  that  the  pigeon  and 
one  of  the  small  birds  (?  Oerygane  or  Zosterops)  have  arrived  at 
the  islands  within  the  last  eight  years.  The  natives  further  de- 
clare, that  both  the  Stringops  and  Apteryx  once  inhabited  the 
islands,  but  were  exterminated  about  the  year  1835. 

The  Auckland  Islands, — These  are  situated  nearly  300  miles 
south  of  New  Zealand,  and  possess  six  land-birds,  of  which  three 
are  peculiar, — Anthvs  aucklandicuSy  Cyanoramphvs  auddandicus, 
and  C.  malhtrbiiy  the  others  being  New  Zealand  specias  of 
Myiomoira,  Prosthemadera,  and  Anthomis,  It  is  remarkable 
that  two  peculiar  parrots  of  the  same  genus  should  inhabit  these 
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small  islands ;  but  such  localities  seem  favourable  to  the  Platy- 
cercidse,  for  another  peculiar  species  is  found  in  the  remote  Mac^ 
quarie  Islands,  more  than  400  miles  farther  south.  A  peculiar 
species  and  genus  of  ducks,  NesontUa  aucklandica,  is  also  found 
here,  and  as  far  as  yet  known,  nowhere  elsa  A  species  of 
the  northern  genus  Mergua  is  also  found  on  these  islands,  and  has 
been  recently  obtained  by  Baron  von  Hiigel. 

Plate  XIIL  Illvstrating  the  peculiar  Ornithology  of  New  Zea^ 
land, — Our  artist  has  here  depicted  a  group  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  characteristic  of  the  New  Zealand  birds.  In  the  middle 
foreground  is  the  Owl-parrot  or  Eakapoe  (Stringaps  hahroptilvs), 
a  nocturnal  burrowing  parrot,  that  feeds  on  fern-shoots,  roots, 
berries,  and  occasionally  lizards ;  that  climbs  but  does  not  fly ; 
and  that  has  an  owl-like  mottled  plumage  and  facial  disc. 
The  wings  however  are  not  rudimentary,  but  fully  developed; 
and  it  seems  to  be  only  the  muscles  that  have  become  xiseless 
for  want  of  exercise.  This  would  imply,  that  these  birds  have 
not  long  been  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  only,  but  were  deve- 
loped in  other  countries  (perhaps  Australia)  where  their  wings 
were  of  use  to  them. 

.  Beyond  the  Kakapoe  are  a  pair  of  the  large  rails,  Notomis 
mantelli;  heavy  birds  with  short  wings  quite  useless  for 
flight,  and  with  massive  feet  and  bill  of  a  red  colour.  On 
the  right  is  a  pair  of  Kiwis  {Apteryx  avstralis),  one  of  the 
queerest  and  most  unbird-like  of  living  birds.  It  has  very  small 
and  rudimentaiy  wings,  entirely  concealed  by  the  hair-like 
plumage,  and  no  tail.  It  is  nocturnal,  feeding  chiefly  on  worms, 
which  it  extracts  from  soft  earth  by  means  of  its  long  bill.  The 
genus  Apteryx  forms  a  distinct  family  of  birds,  of  which  four 
species  are  now  known,  besides  some  which  are  extinct  They 
are  allied  to  the  Cassowary  and  to  the  gigantic  extinct  Dinomis, 
On  the  wing  are  a  pair  of  Crook-billed  Plovers  (Anarhynchus 
frontalis),  remarkable  for  being  the  only  birds  known  which 
have  the  bill  bent  sideways.  This  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a 
malformation ;  but  it  is  now  proved  to  be  a  constant  character  of 
the  species,  as  it  exists  even  in  the  young  chicks ;  yet  the  pur- 
pose served  by  such  an  anomalous  structure  is  not  yet  discovered. 
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Chatham  Islands  to  South  America — ^has  already  been  noticed  ; 
while- another  species,  0,  fcLsdaivs^  is  found  in  the  Chatham  and 
Auckland  Isles  as  weU  as  New  Zealand.  A  second  genus 
peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  Neochanna,  allied  to  Chilaxias,  has 
recently  been  described  Prototroctes  oxyrhynchtis  is  allied  to  an 
Australian  species,  but  belongs  to  a  family  (Haplochitonidse) 
which  is  otherwise  South  American.  An  eel,  AngvAlla  latirastris, 
is  foimd  in  £urope,  China,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in 
New  Zealand !  while  the  genus  Agonastoma  ranges  to  Australia, 
Celebes,  Mauritius,  and  Central  America. 

Insects, — ^The  great  poverty  of  this  class  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  only  eleven  species  of  butterflies  are  known  to  inhabit 
New  Zealand.  Of  these,  six  are  peculiar,  and  one,  ArgyropTunga 
(Satyridffi),  is  a  peculiar  genus  allied  to  the  Northern  genus 
Erelia.  The  rest  are  either  of  wide  range,  as  Pyrameis  cardui 
and  JXadema  holina  ;  or  Australian,  as  Hamdyaas  zoilus  ;  while 
oVi^^Danais  en|;pu5,is  American,  but  has  also  occurred  in  Australia, 
and  is  no  doubt  a  recent  introduction  into  both  countries. 
Only  one  Sphinx  is  recorded,  and  no  other  species  of  the  Sphin- 
gina  except  the  British  currant-moth,  ^geria  tipidiformis, 
doubtless  imported.  Coleoptera  are  better  represented,  nearly 
300  species  having  been  described,  all  or  nearly  all  being  pecu- 
liar. These  belong  to  about  150  genera,  of  which  more  than  50 
are  peculiar.  No  less  than  14  peculiar  genera  belong  to  the 
CarabidfiBy  mostly  consisting  of  one  or  two  species,  but  Demetrida 
has  3,  and  Meta§lymma  8  species.  Other  important  genera  are 
Dicroehdle,  JEomcUosoma,  Mecodema,  and  Scopodes,  all  in  common 
with  Australia.  Mecodema  and  Metaglymma  are  the  largest 
genera.  Even  the  Auckland  Islands  have  two  smaU  genera 
of  Carabidse  found  nowhere  else. 

CicindelidsB  are  represented  in  New  Zealand  by  6  species  of 
Cieifidela,  and  1  of  Jh/stipsidera,  a  genus  peculiar  to  the  Austra- 
lian region. 

The  Lucanidffi  are  represented  by  two  peculiar  genera,  Den- 
drdblax  and  Oxyomus;  two  Australian  genera,  Lissotes  and 
CercUognathus ;  and  by  the  almost  cosmopolite  Dorms. 

The  Scarabeidss  consist  often  species  only,  belonging  to  four 
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genera,  two  of  which  are  peculiar  (Odontria  and  Stethaspia) ;  and 
two  Australian  {Perieoptm  and  Calanata).  There  are  no 
Cetoniid^e. 

There  is  only  one  Buprestid,  belonging  to  the  Australian  genus 
Cisms.  The  Elateridse,  (about  a  dozen  species,)  belong  mostly 
to  Australian  genera,  but  two,  MetaUax  and  OchosUmus,  are 
peculiar. 

There  are  30  species  of  Curculionidse,  belonging  to  22  genera. 
Of  the  genera,  12  are  peculiar ;  1  is  common  to  New  Zealand 
and  New  Caledonia ;  5  belong  to  the  Australian  r^ion,  and  the 
rest  are  widely  distributed. 

Longicoms  are,  next  to  Carabidae,  the  most  numerous  funily, 
there  being,  according  to  Mr.  Bates  (Ann.  Nat.  Hid,,  1874),  about 
35  genera,  of  which  26  are  peculiar  or  highly  characteristic, 
and  7  of  the  others  Australian.  The  largest  and  most  character- 
istic genera  are  jSmona  and  Xylotdes,  both  being  peculiar  to 
New  Zealand ;  few  of  the  remainder  having  more  than  one  or 
two  species.  Deriumax  extends  to  the  Moluccas  and  S.  E. 
Asia.  A  dozen  of  the  genera  have  no  near  relations  with  those 
of  any  other  country. 

Fhytophaga  are  remarkably  scarce,  only  two  species  of 
Golaspis  being  recorded ;  and  there  is  only  a  single  species  of 
Gocdndla. 

The  other  orders  of  Insects  appear  to  be  equally  deficient 
Hymenoptera  are  very  poorly  represented,  only  a  score  of  species 
being  yet  known ;  but  two  of  the  genera  are  peculiar,  as  are  all 
the  species.  The  Neuroptera  and  Heteroptera  are  also  very 
scarce,  and  several  of  the  species  are  wide-spread  forms  of  the 
Australian  r^on.  The  few  species  of  Homoptera  are  all 
peculiar.  The  Myriapoda  afibrd  some  interesting  facts.  There 
are  nine  or  ten  species,  all  peculiar.  One  genus,  LUJiobius, 
ranges  over  the  northern  hemisphere  as  fax  south  as  Singapore, 
and  probably  through  the  Malay  Archipelago,  but  is  not  found 
in  Australia.  Henicqpa  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Tasmania 
and  Chili  Cryptaps,  only  in  the  north  temperate  zone ;  while 
two  others,  CemuUia  and  CormocqphcUtts,  both  occur  in 
Australia. 
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Land^SheUs, — Of  these,  114  species  are  known,  97  being 
peculiar.  Three  species  of  Helix  are  also  found  in  Australia, 
and  five  more  in  various  tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Nanina, 
LymruM,  and  Ammirua,  are  found  in  Polynesia  or  Malaya, 
but  not  in  Australia.  AmpMbcla  is  an  Australian  genus,  as  is 
Jandla.    TestaeMa  and  Lirnax  belong  to  the  Pakearctic  region. 

From  the  Chatham  Islands,  82  species  of  shells  are  known, 
all  being  New  Zealand  species,  except  nine,  which  are  peculiar. 

• 
7^  AncierU  Fav/na  of  New  Zealand. — One  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  New  Zealand  fauna,  is  the  existence, 
till  quite  recent  times,  of  an  extensive  group  of  wingless  birds, 
— called  Moas  by  the  natives — many  of  them  of  gigantic  size, 
and  which  evidently  occupied  the  place  which,  in  other  countries, 
is  filled  by  the  mammalia.  The  most  recent  account  of  these 
singular  remains,  is  that  by  Dr.  Haast,  who,  from  a  study  of 
the  extensive  series  of  specimens  in  the  Canterbury  museum, 
believes,  that  they  belong  to  two  families,  distinguished  by 
important  differences  of  structure,  and  constitute  four  genera, — 
Dinomis  and  Miamis,  forming  the  family  Dinomithidad ; 
Paiapteryx  and  Euryapteinfx,  forming  the  family  Palapterygidae. 
These  were  mostly  larger  birds  than  the  living  Apteryx,  and 
some  of  them  much  larger  even  than  the  African  ostrich,  and 
were  more  allied  to  the  Casuariidse  and  Struthionidse  than  to 
the  ApterygidsB.  No  less  than  eleven  species  of  these  birds 
have  been  discovered;  all  are  of  recent  geological  date,  and 
there  are  indications  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  in 
existence  less  than  a  century  ago,  and  were  really  exter- 
minated by  man.  Bemains  have  been  found  (of  apparently 
the  same  recent  date)  of  species  of  Apteryx,  Stringops,  Ocydro- 
mtis,  and  many  othdr  living  forms,  as  well  as  of  Harpa^gomis, 
a  large  bird  of  prey,  and  Cnemiamis,  a  gigantic  goose.  Bodies 
of  the  HatUria  punctata  have  also  been  found  along  with  those 
of  the  Moa,  showing  that  this  remarkable  reptile  was  once  more 
abundant  on  the  main  islands  than  it  is  now. 

The  Origin  of  the  New  Zealand  Fauna, — Having  now  given 
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an  outline  sketch  of  the  main  features  of  the.  J!^ew  JZealand 
fauna  and  of  its  relations  with  other  r^ons,  we  jf^y  consider 
what  conclusions  are  fairly  deducible  from  th^  facts.  As  the 
outlying  Norfolk,  Chatham,  and  Lord  Howe's  Islands,  are  ^H 
inhabited  (or  have  recently  been  so)  by  birds  of  New  Zealand 
type  or  even  identical  species>  utmost  iji^paUe  of  flight,  wem^j 
infer  that  these  islands  show  us  the  former  TninjmuTn  extent  of  the 
land-area  in  which  the  pecxQiar  forms  which  characterise  the 
sub-r^on  were  developed.  If  we  include  the  Auckland  and 
Macquarie  Islands  to  the  south,  we;diall  h^ye  a  t^tory  pf  ^ot 
much  less  extent  tha^  Australi^^  a^d  scppr^t^d  from  it  by  perr 
haps  several  hundred  miles  of  ocean.  Some  puch  anpien^^  land 
must  have  existed  to  allow  of  the  development  and  specialization 
of  so  many  peculiar  forms  of  birds,  and  it  probably  remained 
with  but  slight  modifications  f(»r  ar  considerable  geological  period. 
During  all  tiiis  time  it  would  interchange  many  of  its  forms  ,of 
life  with  Australia,  and  there  would  arise  that  amount  of  identity 
of  genera  between  the  two  countnas  which  we  find  to  exist.  Its 
extension  southwards!  perhaps .  considerably  beyond  thei  Mac- 
quaries>  would  bring  it  within  the  range  of  floating  ice  during 
colder  epochs,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  aptarptic ,  continent 
during  the  warm  periods ;  and  thus  would  arise  that  interchange 
of  genera  and  species  with  South,  America,  which  forms  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  nafniral  history  of;  New  Zealaud. 
Captain  F.  W.  Hutton  (to  whose  interesting  paper  on  the 
Gleographical  relations  of  the  New  Zealand  Faun^  we  are 
indebted  for  some  of  our  fsucts)  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
former  land-connections  in  various  directions,  ^d  especially 
of  an  early  southern  continental  period^ (when  Ne^  Zealand, 
Australia,  Southern  AMca,  and  South  America^  were  united. 
Thus  he  would  account  for  the  existence  (^  Struthipus  birds 
in  all  these  countries,  and  for  the  various  other  groups  of 
birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  or  insects  which  have  no  obvious  means 
of  traversing  the  ocean, — and  this  union  must  hav^  occurred 
before  mammalia  existed*  ia  any  of'  these,  co^tries.  But 
such  a  supposition  is  quite  imnecessary,  if  we  consider  that 
all  wingless  land-birds  and  some  water-birds  (as  the  Gare-fowl 
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and  Bteatttef^'Diifek)^  are-^ftbably   c^  of  use- 

tta^^'Bi^ite,  ahd  that  thi6^  domtnbn  ancestors  of  the  various 
ft)hi«  M^SKHithioMes  thay  hftvfe  beeti' capable  of  a  moderate 
dfegp^e'  df*  fflgfit  V  6t  they  ^to&y  fiav6  di^inated  Ji  the  northern 
h(^tiddt)fe>e;*  WteSdy  eii^  in  Chil|i.'XL  p.  287.  The exis- 
tieiideibf  ^o,  if  ribt  ^hree^ttistftict  fanliUes  of  these  birds  in  New 
Zealand,  proves  that  the  original  tjrpe  was  here  isolated  at  a 
veiy  fearfjr  date;  And  beikg"  Wholly  free  ^fWm  the  competition  of 
mitou3ialilk,'  became  xnote  diffetdntiated  than  elsewhere.  The 
Hi^t^riH'id  Jirobably  coeval  with  these  eaxlV  forms,  and  is  the 
6nly  relib  of  a  whole  order  o{  te'piilea,  which  once  perhaps 
r^g«d  fd^  oVer  the  globa  " 

'Still  leis' does  dnyothferforiin  of' atiiinalih^^^^  New  Zea- 

land, reqtifire  a  land  coimdction  with  distant  bountfies  to  account 
fik  its  pfesehce.  Witt  the  example' before  us  of  the  Bermudas 
and  Azores,  to  which  a  great  variety  of  birds  fly  aninually  over  vast 
distances,  and  even  of  the  recent  arrival  of  new  birds  in  New 
Zealand  and  Chatham  Island,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  ancestors 
of  every  New  Zealand  bird  could  easily  have  reached  its  shores 
during  the  countless  ages  which  elapsed  while  the  Dinomis  and 
Apteryx  were  developing.  The  wonderful  range  of  some  of  the 
existing  species  of  lizards  and  fresh-water  fish,  as  already  given, 
proves  that  they  too  possess  means  of  dispersal  which  have 
sufficed  to  spread  them,  within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
over  countries  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean;  and  the 
fact  that  a  group  like  the  snakes,  so  widely  distributed  and  for 
which  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  so  well  adapted,  does  not 
exist  there,  is  an  additional  proof  that  land  connection  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the  existing  fauna  -We  have 
already  (p.  398),  discussed  in  some  detail  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  dispersal  of  animals  in  the  southern  hemisphere  has 
been  effected ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  there  estab- 
lished, we  conclude,  that  the  New  Zealand  fauna,  living  and 
extinct,  demonstrates  the  existence  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent, without  having  been  once  actually  connected  with  either 
of  these  countries,  since  the  period  when  mammalia  had  peopled 
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all  the  great  contments.  That  event  certaiiily  dates  back  to 
Secondaiy,  if  not  to  Pateozoic,  tunes,  because  so  dominant  a 
group  must  soon  have  spread  over  the  whole  continuous  land- 
area  of  the  globa  We  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  birds 
were  an  earlier  develofment;  and  certainly  cannot,  with  any 
probability,  place  the  origin  of  the  Struthiones  before  that  of 
Mammals. 

Causes  of  the  Poverty  of  Insect-life  in  New  Zealand:  its  Inflvr 
enee  on  the  CluiTacter  of  the  Flora, — ^The  extreme  paucity  of  in- 
sects in  New  Zealand,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  seems 
to  call  for  some  attempt  at  explanation.  No  other  country  in  the 
world,  in  which  the  conditions  are  equally  favourable  for  insect- 
life,  and  which  has  either  been  connected  with,  or  is  in  proximity 
to,  any  of  the  large  masses  of  land,  presents  a  similar  pheno- 
menon. The  only  approach  to  it  is  in  the  Gralapagos,  and  in 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
absence  of  mammals  leads  us  to  infer,  that  no  connection  with  a 
continent  has  ever  taken  place.  Tet  the  fauna  of  New  Zealand 
evidently  dates  back  to  a  remote  geological  epoch,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  an  abundance  of  ind^nous  insects  have  not  been 
developed,  especially  when  we  consider  the  vast  antiquity  that 
most  of  the  orders  and  families,  and  many  of  the  genera,  of  insects 
possess  (see  p.  166),  and  that  they  must  always  have  reached  the 
country  in  greater  numbers  and  variety  than  any  of  the  higher 
animals.  Th^  undoubted  fact  that  such  an  indigenous  insect- 
fauna  has  not  arisen,  would  therefore  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
insects  find  the  conditions  requisite  for  their  development  only  in 
the  great  continental  masses  of  land,  in  strict  adaptation  to,  and 
dependance  on,  a  varied  fauna  and  flora  of  ever-increasing  richness 
and  complexity.  A  small  number  of  widely-separated  forms,  intro- 
duced into  a  country  where  the  fauna  and  flora  are  alike  scanty 
and  unrelated  to  them,  seem  to  have  little  tendency  to  vary 
and  branch  out  into  that  vast  network  of  insect-life  which 
enriches  all  the  great  continents  and  their  once  connected 
islands. 

It  is  a  striking  confirmation  on  a  large  scale,  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
beautiful  theory — that  the  gay  colours  of  flowers  have  mostly,  or 
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perhaps,  wholly  been  produced,  in  order  to  attract  insects  which  aid 
in  their  fertilization — ^that  in  New  Zealand,  where  insects  are  so 
strikingly  deficient  in  variety,  the  flora  should  be  almost  as  strik- 
ingly deficient  in  gaily-coloured  blossoms.  Of  course  there  are  some 
exceptions,  but  as  a  whole,  green,  inconspicuous,  and  imperfect 
flowers  prevail,  to  an  extent  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe ;  and  affording  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  general 
brilliancy  of  Australian  flowers,  combined  with  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  its  insect-life.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the 
few  gay  or  conspicuous  flowering-plants  possessed  by  New  Zea- 
land, are  almost  all  of  Australian,  South  American,  or  European 
genera;  the  peculiar  New  Zealand  or  Antarctic  genera  being 
almost  wholly  without  conspicuous  flowers.  In  the  tropical 
Galapagos  the  same  thing  occurs.  Mr.  Darwin  notices  the 
wretched  weedy  appearance  of  the  vegetation ;  and  states  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  discovered  that  most  of  the  plants 
were  in  flower  at  the  time  of  hi9  visit !  And  the  insect-life  was 
correspondingly  deficient,  consisting  mainly  of  a  few  terrestrial 
beetles. 

The  poverty  of  insect-life  in  New  Zealand  must,  therefore,  be 
a  very  ancient  feature  of  the  country ;  and  it  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional argument  against  the  theory  of  land-connection  with,  or 
even  any  near  approach  to,  either  Australia,  South  Africa,  or 
South  America.  For  in  that  case  numbers  of  winged  insects 
would  certainly  have  entered,  and  the  flowers  would  then,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world,  have  been  rendered  attractive  to 
them  by  the  development  of  coloured  petals ;  and  this  character 
once  acquired  would  long  maintain  itself,  even  if  the  insects  had, 
from  some  imknown  cause,  subsequently  disappeared. 

After  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  written,  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  if  this  reasoning  were  correct,  New  Zealand  plants  ought  to 
be  also  deficient  in  scented  flowers  ;  because  it  is  a  part  of  the 
same  theory,  that  the  odours  of  flowers  have,  like  their  colours, 
been  developed  to  attract  the  insects  required  to  aid  in  their  fer- 
tilization. I  therefore  at  once  applied  to  my  Mend  Dr.  Hooker, 
as  the  highest  authority  on  New  Zealand  botany ;  simply  asking 
whether  there  was  any  such  observed  deficiency.  His  reply  was: — 
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"  New  Zealand  plants  are  remarkably  scentless,  baCh  in  regard  to 
the  rarity  of  scented  flowers,  of  leaves  with  immersed  glands 
containing  essential  oils,  and  of  glandular  haira''  There  are  a 
few  exceptional  cases,  but  these  seem  even  more  rare  than  might 
be  expected,  so  that  the  confirmation  of  theory  is  very  completa 
The  circumstance  that  aromatic  leaves  are  also  veiy  scarce,  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  these,  too,  serve  as  an  attraction  to  insects. 
Aromatic  plants  abound  most  in  arid  countries,  and  on  Alpine 
heights ;  both  localities  where  winged  insects  are  comparatively 
scarce,  and  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  attract  them  in  every 
possible  way.  Dr.  Hooker  also  informs,  me  that  since  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Zealand  Flora  was  written,  many  plants  with 
handsome  flowers  have  been  discovered,  especially  among  the 
BanunctUi,  shrubby  Veronicas,  and  herbaceous  Compositae.  The 
two  former,  however,  are  genera  of  wide  range,  which  may  have 
originated  in  New  Zealand  by  the  introduction  of  plants  with 
handsome  flowers,  which  the  few  indigenous  insects  would  be 
attracted  by,  and  thus  prevent  the  loss  of  their  gay  corollas ;  so 
that  these  discoveries  will  not  much  affect  the*  general  character 
of  the  flora,  and  its  very  curious  bearing  on  the  past  history  of 
the  islands  through  the  relations  of  flowers  and  insects. 

In  judging  of  the  relation  here  supposed  to  exist,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  if  the  New  Zealand  insects  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  surrounding  countries  by  chance  immigrations  at 
distant  intervals,  then,  as  we  go  back  into  the  past  the  insect 
£Auna  will  become  poorer  and  poorer,  and  still  more  inadequate 
than  at  present  to  lead  to  the  development  of  attractive  flowers 
and  odours.  This  quite  harmonizes  with  the  fact  of  the  ancient 
indigenous  flora  being  so  remarkably  scentless  and  inconspi- 
cuous, while  a  few  of  the  more  recently  introduced  genera  of 
plants  have  retained  their  floral  attractions. 

Concluding  Bemarka  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Australian 

Region, 

We  have  already  discussed  in  some  detail,  the  various  relations 
of  the  Australian  sub-regions  to  the  surrounding  Begions,  and  the 
geographical  changes  that  appear  to  have  taken  place.    A  very 
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few  observations  will  therefore  suffice,  on  the  supposed  early 
histoiy  of  the  Australian  region  as  a  whole. 

It  was  probably  far  back  in  the  Secondary  period,  that  some 
portion  of  the  Australian  r^on  was  in  actual  connection  with 
the  northern  continent,  and  became  stocked  with  ancestral  forms 
of  Marsupials ;  but  from  that  time  till  now  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  further  land  connection,  and  the  Australian  lands  have 
thenceforward  gone  on  developing  the  Marsupial  and  Monotre- 
mate  types,  into  the  various  living  and  extinct  races  we  now  find 
there.  During  some  portion  of  the  Tertiary  epoch  Australia  pro- 
bably comprised  much  of  its  existing  area,  together  with  Papua 
and  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  perhaps  extended  as  far  east  as  the 
Fiji  Islands  ;  while  it  might  also  have  had  a  con^derable  exten- 
sion to  the  south  and  west.  Some  light  has  recently  been  thrown 
on  this  subject  by  Professor  McCo/s  researches  on  the  Palae- 
ontology of  Victoria.  He  finds  abundant  marine  fossils  of 
Eocene  and  Miocene  age,  many  of  which  are  strikingly  similar 
to  those  of  Europe  at  the  same  period.  Among  these  are  Ceta- 
ceans of  the  genus  Sgualodon ;  European  species  of  Plagiostom- 
ous  fishes;  moUusca  and  corals  closely  resembling  those  of 
Europe  and  North  America  of  the  same  age,->-such  as  numerous 
Volutes  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Eocene  beds  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  genus  DerUalium  in  great  abundance,  almost  or 
quite  identical  with  European  tertiary  species.  Along  with 
these,  are  found  some  living  species,  but  always  such  as  now 
live  farther  north  in  tropical  seas.  The  Cretaceous  and  Meso- 
zoic  marine  fossils  are  equally  close  to  those  of  Europe. 

The  whole  of  these  remains  demonstrate  that,  as  in  the 
northern  so  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  a  much  warmer  climate 
prevailed  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods  than  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  a  most  important  residt,  and  one  which  strongly 
supports  Mr.  Belt's  view,  before  referred  to,  that  the  warmer 
climates  in  past  geological  epochs,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Miocene  as  compared  with  our  own,  was  caused  by  a  diminution  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  leading  to  a  much  greater  uniformity 
of  the  seasons  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  equator,  and 
greatly  reducing  the  polar  area  within  which  the  sun  would  ever 
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disappear  daring  an  entire  rotation  of  the  earth.  During  such 
a  period,  tropical  fonns  of  marine  animals  would  have  been  able 
to  sproad  north  and  south,  into  what  are  now  cool  latitudes ;  and 
identical  gSDam,  and  even  species,  might  then  have  ranged  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  old  Palaearctic  continent,  from  Britain 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  southward  along  the  Malayan  coasts 
to  Australia 

Numerous  Miocene  plant-beds  have  also  been  foimd  in  Vic- 
toria, containing  abundance  of  Dicotyledonous  leaves,  which  are 
said  generally  to  resemble  those  of  the  Asiatic  flora,  and  of  the 
Miocene  plant-beds  of  the  Bhina  It  is  to  be  hoped  these  beds 
will  be  moro  closely  examined  for  remains  of  insects,  land-sheUs, 
and  vertebrates,  and  that  the  plants  will  be  carefully  preserved  and 
critically  studied ;  for  here  probably  lies  hidden  the  key,  that 
will  solve  much  of  the  mystery  that  attaches  to  the  past  history 
of  the  Australian  fauna. 
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TABLES  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

In  drawing  up  these  tables,  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
vEtrious  classes  of  animals  in  the  Australian  region,  the  following 
sources  of  information  have  been  relied  on,  in  addition  to  the 
general  treatises,  monographs,  and  catalogues  used  in  compiling 
the  4th  Fart  of  this  work. 

Mammalia, — Gould,  Mammals  of  Australia;  Waterhouse  on 
Marsupials ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray's  List  of  Mammalia  of  New  Guinea ; 
MtQler,  Temminck  and  Schlegel  on  Mammals  of  the  Moluccas; 
papers  by  Dr.  Gray  ;  and  personal  observations  by  the  Author. 

Birds. — Gould's  Birds  of  Australia;  Buller's  Birds  of  New 
Zealand ;  G.  R  Gray's  lists  of  Birds  of  Moluccas,  &c. ;  Hart- 
laub  and  Finsch  on  Birds  of  Pacific  Islands ;  Sclater  on  Birds 
of  Sandwich  Islands  ;  papera  by  Haast,  Hutton,  Meyer,  Salvin, 
Schlegel,  Sclater,  Trav  ers.  Lord  Walden  and  the  Author. 

Reptiles, — Erefffc,  Catalogue  of  Snakes;  Gunther,  List  of 
Lizards  in  Voyage  of  Hrebus  and  Terror  (1876) ;  and  numerous 
papers. 
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TABLE  L 
FAMILIES  OF  ANIMALS  INHABITINO  THE  AUSTRAUAN  REGIOy. 

Explanation. 

Names  in  italics  show  families  which  are  pecQliar  to  the  region. 

Names  inclosed  thas  ( )  show  fiunihes  which  only  jost  enter  the  rq^on,  snd  are 

not  considered  properly  to  belong  to  it 
Numbers  correspond  to  the  series  of  nombers  to  the  families  in  Part  lY. 


1 
Bnb-regioDiL 

OfderandFamilf. 

ll 

< 

Polyne- 

9M 
^8 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

MAMMALIA. 

■ 

Pbimatks. 

8.  Cynopithecida 

— 

Oriental  and  Ethiopian 

Chiboptbra. 

« 

9.  Pteropids 
111  Rhinoloj^ds 

12.  Yespernlionide 

13.  Noctilionids... 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

Oriental  and  Ethiofnan 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Cosmopolite 

All  tropical  regions 

Cakniyora* 

•       Jl 

■^ 

"• 

• 

25.  (Viyernde)    ... 

88.  OtariidA 

85.  Phocide 

# 

— r 

• 

Oriental 

N.  and  S.  temperate  zones 

N.  and  ^  temperate  zones 

Cbtacka. 

• 

86  to  41.       ...  ' ... 

Oceaniir 

SiRBNIA. 

- 

42.  Manatids      ... 

— 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 

Ungulata. 

47.  Said»    

50.  (CervidflB)      ... 
52.  (BoYidn)       ... 

— 

All  other  regions  but  Nearctis 
All  other  regions  bat  Ethiopian 
All  other  regions  bat  Neotropical 

BODENTIA. 

55.  Mnridse 

61.  (Scniridffi)     ... 

— 

All  other  regions 
All  other  regions 

Marbupialia. 

77.  Daaywridm    ... 

78.  Myrmeoobiidce 

79.  Perameli'da:  ... 

80.  Macropodidte.. 

— 

— 
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Order  and  Family. 


81.  Phalamgistidm 

82.  PhascolomyidcB 

MONOTBEXATA 

88.  OmUhorhyn- ) 
ehidce...      ) 
84.  EehidnidoB    ... 


BIRDS. 
Passbres. 

1.  TnrdidflB 

2.  Sylviidtt 

8.  llmaliid» 

6.  Cinclidn 

8.  Gertbiidn 

9.  Sittidn 

10.  Paridfle 

13.  PycnonotidB... 

14.  OriolidsB 

15.  Campephagidffi 

16.  Dicrandffi 

17.  MuscicapidsB... 

18.  Pcbchyeephalida 

19.  Laniidffi 

20.  C!or7idffi 

21.  ParadimdcR ... 

22.  Meliphoffidce.., 
28.  Nectariniidtt 

24.  Dictddffi 

25.  Drepanidida.. 
80.  HirandinidsB... 

84.  Ploceidffi 

85.  Stumidffi 

86.  Artamids     ... 

87.  Alaudidtt 

88.  Motacillidn  ... 
47.  Pittide 

49.  MenuridcB     ... 

50.  Atriehiidas    ... 

PlCABUL 

51.  PicidiB    

58.  Cnculidtt 

62.  Coraciidtt 

68.  Meropidffi 

67.  Alcemnidffi    ... 

68.  Bacerotide    ... 
71.  PodaigidsB    ... 
78.  CaprimnlgidflR 
74.  OypeelidflB 


Sul>-regiona. 


II 


tq 


t  -_*.•    r  . 


Range  beyond  the  Begion.^ 


.  ."I.;:'  : 


,  >        ;.      • 


CosmopQlite  i 

Cosmopolite 
Oriental  family     ' 


Oriental  family 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
Oriental  and  Ethiopiau 
The  Old  World         ..  ,, 

Almost  peculiar  to  region 
The  Old  World 
Qosmopolite  ^ 


Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
Oriental  and  Et)iiopiau 

posmcpolile 

Oriental,  Ethiopiiu; 

The  Old  World 

Oriental        ' 

l^ie  Old  World  and  N.  America 

The  Old  World 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

Peculiar  to  Australia 

Peculiar  to  Australia 


A^  oth^r  regions 

Cosmopolite 

Oriental  and  Ethiopian 

Oriental  and  Ethiopian 

Cosmopolite 

Oriental  and  Ethiopian 

Oriental 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 


< 
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Order  and  Family. 


PsiTTAOI. 

76.  OaccUuidUB   ... 

77.  PltUyeercidce 

78.  PaleomithicUe 

79.  TrichagloandcB 
82.  NeaUfridcB    ... 
88.  Strinffopidce.,, 

COLTTMBJL 

84.  OolombidaB  ... 
Si&.  DiduneulidcR 

Gallina. 

87.  TetraonidflR  ... 

88.  (Phasianidfld) 

89.  Tamicide    ... 

90.  MegapodiidcB 

AOCIPITBBS. 

96.  Falconidn    ... 

97.  Pandionidss... 

98.  StrigidflB 

Gballa 

99.  Rallids 

100.  Scolopaddn... 
108.  ParridflB 

104.  Glareolidtt  ... 

105.  Charadriids 

106.  Otidids 

107.  Groidffi 

112.  KkinochUidtE 

113.  Ardeids 

114.  Plataleids   ... 

115.  Ciconiidffi    ... 

Anssrbs. 

118.  Anatida 

119.  Lands 

120.  Procellariidie 

121.  Pelecanidse  ... 

122.  Spheniscidffi 
124.  Podicipide    .. 

STRUTHIOinE& 

127.  CasuariidoB .., 

128.  ApterygidcB ... 

129.  DinomithidcR 

130.  PcUapUrygidm 


8ul>-regioiis. 


4 


U 


£ 


!• 


Range  beyond  the  Regioo. 


Philippine  laUnds 
Oriental 


Cosmopolite 


Old  Worid  and  N.  America 

Oriental 

The  Old  World 


Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Tropi<^ 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Cosmopolite 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

The  Eastern  Hemi^ere 

Cosmopolite 
Almost  cosmopolite 
Widely  distributed 


Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

S.  temperate  regions 

Cosmopolite 


Extinct 
Extinct 
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Oite-udFudlT. 

I 

h 

h 

_l 

HEPTILIA. 

OPBIDtA. 

2.'  T^cLi     ".'. 

All  n«ioiu  bat  Netrctio 

Oriental,  3.  America  Califonit 

Ori«nUl 

6.  Od«niriid»  ... 

7.  Colubrida     ... 

Oriental,  and 'all  other  n«ioiu 

12.  Dijiopfiia*  ... 

13.  Dipudidn     ... 

z 

~ 

:«.A.Wye.ph..j 

- 

17.  Pjrthoniito    ... 

_ 

— 

_ 

Trofacal  r^ona,  Clifornia 

Orient*! 

20.  EUpida.   

23.  Hyarophiila ... 

~ 

- 

~ 

_ 

Tropicd  RffloUB.  Japan,  8.  Carolina 
Oriental,  £da^ucar,  Fanuna 

Lacbwtilia. 

so.  Vinmida       ... 

Oriental,  AMca 

33.  Ucertito     ... 

midK...     t 

— 

_ 

- 

Heotropcal.  Ethiopiaa,  PdwTctifl 

*2.  Pygopodida  ... 

_ 

tS.  Apr^^iada    ... 

44.  IMida 

46.  Scincid*        ... 

Ahnoat  comnopolite 

48.  AEontdidB    ... 

46.  0«ckotid»     ... 

GO.  IgiumidB      ... 

y.  Md  8,  America 

6L  Agunidas       ... 

— 

— 

— 

63.  i:)n""Mrv>>)Uidai 

— 

Crocodilu. 

B4.  OaTudidM      ... 

Oriental 

SS.  Ciocodnida   .. 

— 

— 

Tropical  ngioni 

Cbblohu. 

67.  Te«adinid»  ... 

All  other  twiona 
Ethiopian,  fieotn^ietl 

68.  ChilydidEB     ... 

60.  dwloniida    ... 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Marii^i 

AMPHIBIA- 

AKonRA. 

7.  FhiynuddA  ... 

- 

sa^.^r-""'^ 

11.  EngTrtomidRi.. 

~ 

- 

AU  regions  but  Palffuctic 
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Bub-regions. 

Range  beyond  the  Begkm. 

Order  and  Funfly. 

Austra- 
lia. 

1^ 

New 
Zealand. 

PSITTAOI. 

76.  (hcatuidM   ... 

— 

_ 

Philippine  laUnds 

77.  PlatyeerddeB 

— 

— 

— 

78.  Palaomithidm 

Oriental 

79.  TriehogloandcB 

— 

— 

— 

82.  Naiaridm    ... 

— 

83.  Stringopidm.,. 

— 

COLUKBA 

84.  OolombidaB  ... 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

Cosmopolite 

^^DidMncultdoR 

^— 

Galuna. 

87.  Te^raonidn  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Old  World  and  N.  America 

88.  (Phasianida)) 

Oriental 

89.  Tumicidtt    ... 

— 

— 

The  Old  Worid 

90.  MeffapodiidcB 

— 

— 

— 

. 

AociprrBBS. 

96.  Falconidn   ... 

— 

_^ 

__ 

Cosmopolite 

97.  Pandionidss... 

— 

— 

.— 

Cosmopolite 

98.  Strigids      ... 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

Gballa 

99.  RaUidflB 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

100.  ScolopacidflB... 
103.  Parridffi 

— 

^^ 

Cosmopolite 
Tropical 

104.  Glareolidtt  ... 

— 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

105.  Charadriid» 

— 

— 

_ 

Cosmopolite 

106.  Otidids 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

107.  Gniid» 

— 

The  Eastern  Hemi^^ere 

112.  BhinoeheHda 

^^ 

113.  Ardeids 

— 

— . 

__ 

— . 

Cosmopolite 

114.  Plataleids   ... 

— 

— 

Almost  cosmopolite 

115.  Ciconiide    ... 

— 

^^ 

Widely  distributed 

Anssbbs. 

a 

118.  Anatidtt 

-_ 

^— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

119.  Larid» 

— 

Cosmopolite 

120.  Procellariidie 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

121.  PelecanidflB  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

122.  Spbeniscidffi 

— 

8.  temperate  regions 

124.  Podidpide    .. 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

STRUTIIIOinE& 

127.  Casuariidos .., 

__„ 

^.^ 

128.  ApUrygida ... 

— 

. 

129.  Dinomithidce 

— 

Extinct 

130.   PalapteryqidoB 

Extinct 
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Order  tnd  FunQj. 


Sab-regions. 


REPTILIA. 

Ophidia. 

1.  Typhlopidtt  ... 

2.  Tortricida 

8.  XenopeltidfB ... 
5.  €9alamariid»  ... 

7.  Colabrid»     ... 

8.  Hoioalopsidie 

11.  Dendrophidtt 

12.  Diyiopnids  ... 

18.  DipBaoidtt     ... 

15.  Lycodontidffi... 

16.  Amblycephft- 1 

Udffi)  ...      ) 

17.  Pythonid»    ... 

19.  Acrochordidtt 

20.  EbiDidtt   

28.  Hydrophide... 

Lacertill/l 
80.  Varanidtt 
88.  LacertidfB 

41.  Gymnopthal- ) 

midie...      { 

42.  Pygopodidos  ... 
48.  ApraaiadoR    ... 

44.  jAolidoB 

45.  ScincidsD 

48.  Acontiadtt    ... 

49.  Geckotidn     ... 

50.  Iguanidtt 

51.  Agamidm 


Rhtncoobphalina. 
58.  Bhyncocephalidai 

Cbocodilia. 

54.  Gayialide 

55.  CrocodilidflB    .. 

Chblonia. 

57.  Testndinidtt  ... 

58.  Chelydids     ... 
60.  Cheloniide    ... 

AMPHIBIA. 

Amottba. 

7.  Phrynifldde  ... 

9.  Bafonidie 

10.  Xenarhimdee... 

11.  Engy stomidte . . 

12.  Bombinstoridse 


k 


- 


Baoie  bejond  tlie  Bcgton. 


All  regions  bat  Nearctio 
Oriental,  S.  America,  OBlifomia 
Oriental 

All  warm  countries 
Almost  cosmopolite 
Oriental,  and  all  other  regions 
Oriental,  Ethiopian,  Neotropical 
Oriental,  Ethiopian,  Neotropical 
Oriental,  Ethiopian,  Neotropical 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental 

Oriental,  Neotropical 

Tropical  rc^^ons,  California 

Oriental 

Tropical  redons,  Japan,  S.  Carolina 

Oriental,  Mada^iacar,  Panama 


Oriental,  Africa 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Neotropical,  Ethiopian,  Palaarctio 


Almost  cosmopolite 
Ethiopian,  Oriental 
Almost  coRmopolite 
N.  and  S.  America 
The  Eastern  Hemisphere 


Oriental 
Tropical  regions 


All  other  r^ons 
Ethiopian,  S^eotropical 
Marine 


Ethiopian,  Malayan,  Neotropical 
All  otner  regions 

All  regions  bnt  Paliearctic 
Neotropical,  Palearctic 
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14.  Alpidm 

15.  PelodiTidB  ... 

16.  HylidaB 

17.  Poljpediitid« 

18.  Raiiidg 

19.  J^ucoffiomidm 

FISHES  (FRESH- 
WATER). 

ACAHTHOPRSTOIL 

11.  TnchinidA    ... 
85.  Labjrinthici ... 

87.  Atherinida    ... 

88.  Mngillidc      ... 

ANACAirrHivi. 
53.  Oadoptfidm    ... 

PHT808T0MI. 

59.  Siliirid« 

61.  Uaplochitonids 

65.  SaunonidA    ... 

67.  Galazkbe 

78.  Ostegoloonids 

%^,  (Symbnuichide) 

DiFiroi. 
92.  Sirenoidei     ... 

IKSECra      LEPl 
DOPTERA  (PART). 

Diruiia  (BuTTKR- 

FUS8). 

1.  Danaida 

2.  Satyride 

8.  Elymniidn    ... 

4.  Morphida 

6.  Acneide 

8.  Kymphalidfle... 

9.  LiDytaeidA   ... 
10.  Kemeobeids .. 
18.  Ljrcsenidtt 

14.  PieridsD 

15.  Papilionida  ... 

16.  Hesperids     ... 


Sphinoidea. 

17.  Zygsenida 

18.  Castniidn 

19.  A^ristida 

20.  Uraniidn 
28.  Sphiogidae 


An  nguHit  bat  OnenUl 

y  ftft  rtrf  itral 

All  RgMM  but  EUuopian 

All  the  r^gioiit 
Almoft  cosmopolite 
AU  Rgiow  but  Hewetk 


PUagcnua  (f  marine) 
Oriental,  S.  Africa 
Eorope,  America 
Ethiopian,  Heotropieal 


AH  wann  regions 
Temperate  S.  America 
PaliEAictir,  Nearctic 
Temperate  S.  America 
All  tropical  regiona 
Oriental,  Neotropical 


Ethiopian,  Kaotiopical 


All  warm  i^CponB,  and  to  Canada 

Cosmopolite 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

Oriental,  Neotropical 

All  tropical  regiona 

Cosmopolite 

All  the  other  regiona 

All  other  regions  bat  Nearctic 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 
Neotropical 
Oriental,  Ethiopian 
All  tropical  regions 
Cosmopolite 
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TABLE  IL 

OENEEA  OF  TERRESTRIAL  MAMMALIA  AND  BIRDS  INHABITINQ  THE 

AUSTRALIAN  REGION 

Explanation. 

Names  in  italics  show  genera  peculiar  to  the  reeion . 

Names  enclosed  thns  ( )  snow  genera  which  just  enter  the  n^on,  but  are  not  con- 
sidered properly  to  belong  to  it. 
Genera  tnuy  oelonging  to  &e  region  are  numbered  consecutively. 

MAMMALIA. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 


PRIMATES. 
Gynopithsoida 

(Macacus 

1.  Gynopithecus  ... 

LSMUBIDA 

(Taraius 

CHIROPTERA. 
Pteropidjl 

2.  Pteropus... 
8.  Xantharpyia 
4.  Cynopterus 
6.  Macro^ossus 

6.  HaipyiA  ... 

7.  Hypoderma 

8.  NotopUrU 


RHpfOLOPHIBA 

9.  Rhinolophus 

10.  Hipposideroe 

11.  Phyllorhina 

12.  Asellia     ... 

13.  Megaderma 


Yespkbtilionidjl 

14.  Scotophilus 

15.  Yespertilio 

16.  Miniopteris 

17.  Taphozous 

18.  Plecotos  ... 

19.  Nyctophilni 

Vol.  L— 82 


ii 


1 
1 


15 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


7 
5 
2 
1 
1 


8 
2 
8 
2 
1 
6 


Bange  within  the  B^on. 


Lombok  to  Timor) 
Celebes  and  Batchian 


Celebes) 


The  whole  res.  except  New  ZeaL 

Moluccas  and  Timor 

Morty  Island 

Celebepy  Moluccas,  Timor 

Celebes  and  Moluccas 

Celebes,  Moluccas,  and  Timor 

Fiji  Islands 


Moluccas,  Timor,  Australia 
Moluccas  and  Aru  Islands 
Moluccas  and  Timor 
Amboyna 
Temate 


Moluccas,  Timor,  Australia 

Australia 

Moluccas,  Timor,  and  Australia 

Celebes,  Moluccas,  N.  Australia 

Timor 

Australia  and  Tasmania 


Bange  beyond  the  Begion. 


Oriental  genus 
Philippines  f 


Indo-Malayan  genus 


Tropics  of  E.  Hemisp. 
Oriental,  S.  Palaarctic 
Oriental 
Indo-Malaya 
Philippines 


Warmer  pts.  of  E.  Hemis. 
Oriental 
Indo-Malaya 
Indo-Malaya 
Oriental,  Ethiopian 


Oriental 
Cosmopolite 
Indo-Malaya,  S.  Africa 
Orien.,Etmop.,  Neotrop. 
N.  India,  S.  Pkdsarctic 
India 
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Older,  Funflj,  and 
Genu. 

^1 
^1 

Bai«e  wttUa  the  B«gloB. 

• 

Ba^B  tofoad  the  Bcgioa. 

KocrnuoNiDA 

20.  MoloMoi 

2L  Mydaema 

1 
1 

AnstiBlU 
NewZeaUnd 

Neotropi,  Ethiop.,  8 .  FkL 

IN8ECTIV0RA. 

SOAIOIOA 

2 

Moloocu  and  Timor 

The  E.Hemia.ft  K.  Amer. 

CARNIYORA. 

YnrxBUDA 

(YiTBfn 

(Ptradoziinii ... 

1 

1 

Celebes  and  Molnocai) 

Timor,  Ke  laUndS)  f  introduced) 

Oriental  genus 
Oriental  genus 

Otabiida 

. 

28.  ArctooephiliiB... 
24.  Zalophns 

1 
1 

a  Anstralia*  Hew  Zealand 
Australia 

8.  Temperate  ahorea 
North  Pacific 

Phooida 

26.  StenorhynchiiB 

1 

Kew  Zealand 

Antaittie  shoBBs 

SIRElnA 
Manattda 

26.  Halicore 

1 

K.  Australia 

Oriental  Ethiopian 

UNGULATA 
8uu>& 

/ij*   oQM    ...      .••      ... 

28.  Babimua 

4 
1 

Celebes  to  Kew  Guinea 
Celebes,  Bourn 

PalsaretiCy  Oriental 

Cebyidjl 

(Cems    

2 

Celebes^  Holnccas,  Timor) 

Oriental  genus 

BOYIDJL 

29.  Anoa        

1 

Celebes 

RODENTIA 

SCIUBIDJL 

(Sdnrns 

5 

Celebes) 

All  the  otiier  regions 

MUBIDA 

80.  MuB 

81.  Paeud<nny9 

82.  ffapalolis...     ... 

88.  ffydromya 

84.  Acanthamyg    ... 

85.  Eehiothrix       ... 

18 
1 

18 
5 
1 
1 

Australia,  Celebes,  Papua 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

N.  Australia 

Australia 

The  Western  Hemisphere 

HABSUPIAT.TA. 
Dastukid^. 

86.  PhoKogaU      ... 

8 

New  Qninea  and  Australia 
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Onhr,  Funilj,  and 


87.  AfUeehinomiffi  ,„ 

88.  AnUckinus 

89.  C%£Btoo0reiCf     ... 

40.  DadyloptOa    ... 

41.  /\Nia&ni# 

42.  Myoiais   

48.  Sircophilus     ... 

44.  IkuyuruB 

45t  ThyiacmuM     ... 

Mtrmsoobiida 
44(.  Myrmeeobius  ... 

PKBAmff.TDJ. 

47*  P«mme2et 

48.  Pera{faUa 

49.  C%<Br0ptif... 

Maoeopodida 

50.  Maeropui.,,    ... 

51.  Otp^ronier 

52.  Halmaturui    ... 
58.  Peirogale 

54.  Dendroloffus   ... 

55.  DoTccpsts 

56.  OnychogaUa    ... 

57.  LagorekeaUi    ..« 

58.  Setton^ia...     ... 

59.  Hypiiprymniui 

Phalakioistida 

60.  Phaacolardo8  ... 

61.  PAofan^rifto    ... 

62.  CvMUi     

68.  Petauritia 

64.  Belidcua 

65.  Acrobata 

66.  Drvmtciti 

67.  TornjMi 

PHA800L01CTID& 

68.  Pka$eolomyt    ... 


MONOTBEMATA. 
Obnithorhynohidjb. 
69.  OnUlkorhynehua 


1 

12 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
4 
1 


8 

1 

1 


4 

5 

18 
7 
2 
2 
8 

51 
6 


S.  AosMia  (interior) 

Aralds.  Aoi^HjiA  aad  Tagmania 

8.  Australia 

Am  lalanda  and  K.  Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmam 

Am  Islands 

Tasmania 

Anstn\^ 

Tasmania 


8.  and  W.  Aontralia 


N.  Qninea,  Am  Ida,  Australia, 

and  Tasmania 
W.  Australia 
S.  E  and  W.  Australia 


Baage  beyond  tlie  Region. 


1 
5 

8 

1 
5 

1 
5 
1 


Australia  and  Tasmani* 

All  Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

All  Australia 

NewOuinea 

Am,  Mysol,  and  N.  Guinea 

Central  Australia 

K.,  W.,  and  S.  Australia 

W.,   S.,  and  E    Australia   and 

Tasmania 
W.  and  £.  Australia  k  Tasmania 


E  Australia 

E,  8.,  and  W.    Australia  and 

Tasmania 
Celebes  to  N.  Guinea,  Timor  ft 

N.  Australia 
E  Australia 
8.,  £.,  ft  N.  AustrsL,  N.  Guinea, 

and  Moluccas 
8.  and  E  Australia 
W.  ft  £.  Australia  ft  Tasmania 
W.  AustraJia 


S.E. 


ia  and  Tasmania 


8.  and  E  Australia  ft  Tasmania 
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70. 


.^r^ 


...  I    2  laftKAvlnfi^ft 


PA88ESE8. 
TumDiDM, 
1.  Tuiiitti 


*2.  Oreoenek 
3.  GeodehLi ,. 
(Montieok 
(ZoodMfm... 


Stltiidj 


6.   Sf^MOCSCM 

6.  Meg^hauM 

7.  PoodyUg  ... 

8.  Am^fti»    ... 
v.  o^pA^ntiiw... 

10.  SUpUuruB 

11.  Malunu  ... 

12.  Hylaeata  ... 
18.  CbZdffiafi/Aiif 

14.  AcrocephalnB 

15.  7ateri0 
18.  Hjrpokis  ... 

17.  SerioomU 

18.  .^Iam/Ai»s 

19.  Qerygcne  ... 

20.  Drymoda... 

21.  Orncola   .. 
(PratincoU 

22.  IJd^iaiMfra 
28.  Petroiea  ... 

24.  MyUmunra 

25.  Lamproiia 
28.  ifiro... 

27.  Cinelarhamphus 

28.  Origma    

29.  Orthfmyz 

TlMALIIDJB. 

80.  PomAtorhiiiiiB... 

81.  Cinclosoma 

82.  TWno^rra 

88.  Psoj^uxUs 

84.  Alcippe    

(TrichastomA    .. 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


BODS. 


1 

4 
1 
1 


7 

4 

1 

2 
8 
4 
1 
16 
8 
2 
7 

2 
1 
7 

14 
24 
2 
4 
1 
8 
18 
8 
1 
8 
2 
1 
5 


5 
4 

8 
2 
8 

1 


Onestal 


Hoilblk  Iihiid,    Loid 
aadHamoui  Iilands 

&  E.  Anitimlift  and  Ti 

Celebes,  Lombok,  Tlmar, 

Gilolo,  Celdws) 

Lombc^) 


Celebes  Bouv,  Hmoi;  Autnlui  FOssietie,  Onentil 
Anftnlu,  K.  Zealand,  Chatham  Ethiopiaii 

laUada 
Timor 
Anatnlia 
Anstralia 
Amtnlia 

Aoatzmlia,  Taamaaia 
Anatnlia,  Taamawia,  ft  N.Gnmea 
Amtnlia 

Anatnlia  and  Taamanla 
Celebea,     Molnccai^     Anatnlia, 

Caroline  lalanda 
Samoan  to  Marqueaas  lalanda 
Moloccaa 

Anatnlia  and  Taamania 
Aoatnl.,  Taamania,  K. Caledonia 
The  whole  region,  ezcL  Moloccaa 
Anatnlia 
Lombok  to  Timor 
Celebea  to  Timor) 
An^ljtnlia 

Papua  to  Samoan  Ids.,  Anstndia 
K.  Zealand 
Fiji  lalanda 
New  Zealand 
Anstralia 
Anstnlia 
N.  Qninea,  AnstraL,  New  Zeald. 


Pdcuc,  Otien.,  Eduopi 


Palcaiv^  Oiieo., 


PhiUppines 


Bnrmah  f 
Oriental, 


N.  Guinea  and  Anstralia 

Anstnlia  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

S.  £.  and  W.  Australia 

New  Guinea 

Celebes) 


Oriental 


Oriental 
Oriental  genus 
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Older,  Fkmilj,  and 
Genoa. 

1 
1 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region, 

35.  DrymocataphuB 
S6.  StnUhidea      ... 

Timor 

N.  and  E.  Australia 

Oriental 

CiNOIiTDJB. 

37.  Eapetes    

2 

New  Guinea 

Malayan 

Ckrtritdm. 

38.  Climacteris     ... 

8 

Australia  and  N.  Guinea 

SiTTIDA 

39.  SiUella    

40.  AcarOhisiUa    ... 

41.  Xenicua    

5 

1 
3 

Australia  Slid  N.  Guinea 
New  Zealand 
New  Zealand 

• 

Paridjl 

42.  Certhiparua     ... 

43.  Sp?ienostoma  ... 

2 
2 

New  Zealand 

£.  and  S.  Australia 

Pyononotida 

44.  Ciiniger 

Oriolida. 

5 

• 

Moluccas,  and  small  islands  K 
of  Celebes 

Oriental 

45.  Spheeotheres    ... 

46.  Oriolus    

47.  Mimeta    

3 
3 

10 

llmor  and  Australia 

Celebes,  Bulla  Ids.,  Lombok  and 

Flores 
Moluccas,  N.  Guinea,  Timor,  ft 

Australia 

Oriental;  Ethiopian 

Camfephaoida 

(Pericrocotos  ... 

48.  Qrancalus 

49.  Artamides 

50.  Pteropodoeya    ... 

51.  Caropephi^  ... 
.52.  Lalage      

53.  Symmorphua  ... 

1 
20 

1 

1 

12 

15 

1 

Lombok) 

Celebes  to  New  Hebrides  and  N. 

Zealand 
•Celebes 
Australia 

Celebes  to  Timor  ft  New  Guinea 
Celebes  to  Australi&ftSamoanlds. 
K  Australia  and  Norfolk  Id. 

Oriental  genus 
Oriental 

Oriental,  Ethiopian  • 
Malayan 

DlCRXnODM, 

54.  Dicmms 

55.  Cfuxiorhynehua 

11 
1 

Celebes  to  N.  Ireland  ft  Austral. 
New  Guinea 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

MUSCICAFIDA 

56.  PeUopa     

57.  Monarcha 

58.  LeucopTuMiea  ... 
(Butaiis  

59.  JficroBca 

60.  Cjomis    

61.  Siphia      

62.  Seiswra    

1 
30 

1 

1 
6 
2 
1 
5 

Papuan  Islands 

The  whole  region  (excL  Celebes 

and  N.  Zealand) 
N.  Guinea 

Moluccas  and  Celebes) 
Timor,  N.  Guinea,  Australia 
Celebes  and  Timor 
Timor 
Moluccas  to  N.  Ireland,  Austral. 

Palflearo.,  Orien.,  Ethiop. 

Oriental 
Oriental 
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Older,  Family,  and 
Genu. 

15 

Baago  wtthiB  tht  B«glOB. 

Ba^B  bayoad  fka  BaBtaL 

63.  MVUM^ffrtL.,.     ••• 
(Hjrpothyinis 

Molnocas  to  Sunotn  Ida  AnstnL 

2 

Celebes) 

Oriental 

^MaehaervrhYmckiu 

4 

Papuan  Ids.  and  N.  Anstnlis 

* 

65.  Bhipidnim     ... 

32 

The  region  to  fiamoan  Ids.  and 
N.Zealand 

Oriental 

(MyWaeftM    ... 
(Tchitrea 

1 

1 

Celebes) 
Fiona) 

Oriental  flsnua 

Orien.  ft  £thiop.  genus 

66.  Todoptit..      ... 

5 

Papuan  lalands 

67.  CfuuimpiB    ... 

2 

Paoetoithalida 

68.  OrtttM   

1 

Temperate  Anstndia 

69.  FakymeuluB  ... 

2 

Temperate  Anatralia 

70.  Faekye^pkala 

45 

Molnccaa  to    Tonga   Ids.    and 
Tasmania 

71.  Hylocharis    ... 

2 

Celebes  and  Timor 

Oriental 

72.  .Sc^MO^dia     ... 

10 

Aostndia  to  Hew  Hebrides 

TiAiniDA 

78.  CoUuridnda.,, 

4 

74.  i20e2«     

18 

Papoan  to  Fyi  Ids.,  N.  AnstrsL 

(LaninB  ...    .~ 

1 

Lombok) 

Northern  Hemisphere 

COKYIDA. 

• 

75.  iSKn^pem 

4 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

76.  BarUa   ...     ... 

3 

77.  OradkuB 

9 

Papuan  Ids.  to  Tasmania 

78.  OraUina 

1 

Australia 

79.  Strepioeitta    ... 

2 

Celebes 

80.  CharUomii   ... 

1 

Snlla  Islands  (Celebes  gnmp) 

81.  Comu 

8 

The  whole  resion,  exd.  N.  Zeal 
Papuan  Islands 

Almost  Cosmopolito 

82.  (?yfiiiioeoroii#... 

2 

88.  Coreorax 

1 

Austialia 

84.  Lyeooorax 

3 

Moluccas 

Pabadiskida      ... 

85.  Panufira      ... 

4 

Papuan  Islands 

86.  ManueodUa    ... 

3 

Papuan  Ids.  and  K.  Australia 

87.  AdrajHa 

1 

New  Guinea 

88.  Parotia 

I 

New  Gninea 

89.  Lophorina     ... 

1 

New  Guinea 

90.  DiphyUodes  ... 

3 

Papuan  Islands 

91.  XatUhamelus... 

1 

New  Guinea 

92.  Cieinnurua    ... 

1 

Papuan  Islands 

93.  Paradigalla  ... 

1 

New  Guinea 

94.  Semiopiera    ... 

1 

Qilolo  and  Batchian 

95.  J^ptmocAiM    ... 

1 

New  Guinea 

96.  Drepanomii  ... 

1 

New  Guinea 

97.  Seletundet 

1 

New  Gninea 

98.  PtiUyrhU       ... 

4 

New  Guinea  and  K.  Australia 

99.  Serktdus 

1 

E.  Australia 

100.  Ptihrhffnehus 

1 

£.  Australia 

101.  CMamydodera 

4 

N.  and  £.  Australia 

102.  jEluredus     ... 

3 

Papuan  Islands  and  £.  Australia 

103.  Amblyomis  .. 

1 

New  Guinea 
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Order,  FUnfly,  and 
Qaam. 


Meliphagida 

104.  Myzomela 

105.  EnUmophila... 

106.  Qlieip/ila     ... 

107.  Acamikorhynickui 

108.  Mdiphoffa 

109.  iYi2o<if  ... 

110.  Meliomia 

111.  iV<M<^l«Ynad0fa 

112.  Anthomis 

113.  AfUhoeluxra  . 

114.  PoffOHomis    . 

115.  FhiUmon 

116.  .Ritomua 

117.  ifanorAtna    . 

118.  MelUkrepius  . 

119.  Euthyrhynehua 

120.  Mairrhoplui€9 

121.  MelideeUs      ... 

122.  MelipoUs 

128.  ifoAo      

124.  ChatopiUa     ... 

Keotaririida 

125.  C^Miiu^ira 
f^thopjrga    ... 

126.  Chalooetetha... 

127.  Anchnecthra 
(NectarophilA 
Anthreptes    ... 

128.  Anchnotheia 

DiGJIIDA 

129.  Zosterops 

18(t.  DioDom 

181.  Pachyglosaa  f 

132.  PipriBoma 

138.  Pardalcius    ... 

184.  Prionochilus ... 

Dbxpanidida 

185.  Drepanii 

186.  HemignaiMma,,. 

137.  Loxop$ 

188.  PHiHrottra   ... 

HlBUNDIKIDA 

139.  Hinrndo 

140.  Atticoim 


20 
4 

10 

2 

1 

48 

5 
1 
4 

10 

1 
18 

2 
5 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 


1 
1 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 


28 

12 

1 

1 

1 


8 
8 
1 
1 


7 
1 


Bang*  wiihlD  the  Region. 


The  region ;  excL  K.  ZeaUnd 
Papuan  Islands  and  Anstralia 
Papuan   Ids.  Timor,  AustFBlia, 

iT.  Caledonia 
Australia  and  Tasmania 
East  and  8.  Australia 
Lombok  and  Gilolo  to  Tasmania 

and  Samoan  Ids. 
Australia  and  Tasmania 
New  Zealand 

New  Zealand  and  Chatham  Ids. 
New  Guinea  to  Tasmania  and 

Samoan  Ids.,  N.  Zealand 
New  Zealand 
Lombok  to  N.  Guinea,  K.  Cale< 

donia,  Australia 
Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 
N. -Guinea,  Australia,  Tasmania 
N.  Guinea 
N.  Guinea 
N.  Guinea 
N.  Guinea 
Sandwich  Islands 
Sandwich  Islands 


Papuan  Islands 

N.  Celebes) 

Celebes,  Moluccas,  Papuan  Ids. 

Austro-Malaya  and  N.  Australia 

Celebes) 

Celebes  and  Sulla  Ishmds 

Papaun  Islands,  Ijombok 


The  region  to  FQi  Ids.  ftN.  Zeal. 

Celebes  to8olomonIds.ftAustral. 

N.  Celebes        • 

Timor 

Australia  and  Tasmania,  Timor 

Papuan  Islands 


Sandwich  Islands 
Sandwich  Islands 
Sandwich  Islands 
Sandwich  Islands 


The  whole  region 
Australia 


Rtnge  b«]rond  the  BegioiL 


(Baly) 


•• 


Ohenta  genus 
Malaya* 
Oriental 
Oriental  genus 
Malayan  genus 
Oriental 


Oriental,  Ethbpian 
Oriental 
Himalayas 
India,  Ceylon 


Malaya, 


CosmopoUta 
Neotropiesl 
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Order,  FUnilj,  and 
Genu. 


Ploceida 

141.  EcMda... 

142.  EmbUma 
148.  Mania    ... 

144.  Donaeola 

145.  F&ephila 

146.  Amadina 

147.  Erythrara 

148.  Enlabea... 

149.  Bagihnus 
(Acridothi 

150.  Creadian 

151.  HeUrolocha 

152.  Callaaa... 
158.  ApUmu  ... 
154.  Calomis... 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


155.  Enodes 

156.  Sdaiirottnim... 

Abtamidjb. 

157.  Artamus 

Alaxjdida. 

158.  Mirafra 

MOTACHiLIDA 

159.  Budytes 

160.  CorydaUa 

PrmDA 

161.  Pitta       

162.  HydromiB     ... 
168.  MelampiUa  ... 

MslnTBIDA         ^ 

164.  Meniura 

Atbiohiidjl 

165.  Atrichia 

PICARLfi. 

PlOIDJB. 

166.  Ynnfipiciis  ... 
(Mulleripiciis... 


4 
1 
6 

8 
6 
9 


2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
18 

1 
1 


15 


11 
5 


12 

1 
1 


2 
I 


BangB  within  the  Bflgkm. 


Florea,  Timor,  Australia 

N.  W.  Anstralia 

Celebes  to  N.   GaiDea  and  K. 

Australia 
Australia 
Australia 
Floras  to  Tasmania  and  Samoan 

Islands 
Moluccas  to  Caroline  and  ^i 

Islands^  Timor,  N.  Caledonia 

Sumbawa,   Plores,   Papuan  and 

Solomon  Islands 
Celebes  and  Ceiam 
Celebes) 
N.  Zealand 
N.  Zealand 
N.  Zealand 

K.  Caledonia  to  Tonn  Islands 
Celebes  to  Solomon  Islands  and 

N.  Australia 
Celebes 
Cele1}e8 


Celebes  to  F^  i  Ids.  and  Tasmania 


Flores  and  Australia 


Moluccas,  Timor,  Australia 
Lombok   and    Moluccas  to  N. 
Zealand 

Celebes    and    Lombok    to    N. 

Guinea  and  Australia 
Gilolo,  Batchian 
N.  Guinea 


E.  Australia 


W.  Australia  and  Queensland 


Celebes,  Lombok,  and  Flores 
Celebes) 


Bugs  beyond  the  ReB^wi. 


Oriental,  Etbiiq^iaa 
Oriental 

Ethiopian 
Jaya,  Sumatra 

Oriental 
Oriental  genns 


Malaya 


Oriental 


Oriental,  fthiojiian 


Pale,  Etliiopian,  Orien. 
Palisaictic,  Oriental 


Oriental 
iHimalayasto  Jaya 


Oriental 
Oriental  genus 
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Order,  Funily,  and 
Oenns. 


CUCULIDJB. 

167.  Bhamphocoeeyx 

168.  CentropoB 

169.  Cucolas 

170.  Caliechthma  .. 

171.  Cacoxnantis   ... 

172.  Chrysococcyx 

(Hierococcyz... 

173.  Endynamis    ... 

174.  Scythrops 

CdBACIIDA 

(Coracias 

175.  EurystomoB  ... 

Meropidjl 

176.  Meropogan     ... 

177.  Meropa. 


Alcedinida 

178.  Alcedo   ... 

179.  Alcyone ... 

180.  Pelargopda 

181.  Ceyx 

182.  CeyeopsU 

183.  Syma     ... 

184.  Halcyon... 


185.  Todirhampkiu 

186.  Dacelo    

187.  Manaehakyon 

188.  Oaridonax     ... 

189.  TanysipUra  ... 

190.  OiUura 

191.  Melidora 

BUCXROTIDB. 

192.  HydrociMat ... 
198.  Calao      

194.  CranoiThiniis  ? 

• 

PODABOIDA 

195.  PodarguB 

196.  BatrachoatomiiB 

197.  uEgoiheles     ... 

Capbimtjlgida 

198.  Capiimulgiu... 


1 

18 
5 
1 

10 
5 

1 
6 


1 
4 


1 
2 


4 

I 

6 
2 
7 
1 
2 
19 

3 
6 
1 
1 
14 

2 

1 


1 
1 
1 


10 
2 
5 


Range  within  the  Begloo. 


Celebes 

Austro-Malaya  and  Anstralia 
Austro-Malaya  and  Anstralia 
Papnan  Islands 
Austro-Malaya  and  Australia 
Austro-Malaya  to   F^i   Idands 

and  N.  Zealand 
Celebes) 
The  whole  region;  excl.  Sand 

wich  Islands 
Celebes,  Moluccas,  and  Australia 


Celebes) 

Austro-Malaya  aud  Australia 


Celebes 

Austro-Malaya  and  Australia 


Celebes  to  New  Ireland 

.Batchian  to  Tasmania 

Celebes,  Flores 

Celebes  to  Kew  Guinea 

Celebes 

Papuan  Islands  and  N.  Australia 

The  whole  region;  ezcL  Sand- 
wich Islands 

Central  Pacific  and  Sandwich  Ida 

Papuan  Islands  and  Australia 

Celebes 

Lombok  and  Flores 

Batchian  to  N.  Guinea  and  N. 
Australia 

Celebes  and  Sanguir  Islands 

New  Guinea 


Celebes 

Moluccas  to  Solomon  IsUmds 

Celebes 


Papuan  Islands  to  Tasmania 

Moluccas 

Papuan  Islands  to  Tasmania 


Lombok  to  Australia,  N.  Guinea 
t$  Pelew  Islands 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Oriental,  Ethioman 
Pale,  Orien.,  Ethiopian 

Oriental 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

Oriental  genus 
Oriental 


Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian 


Pale,  Orien.,  Ethiopian 


Pale,  Orien.,  Ethiopian 

Philippines 

Oriental 

Oriental 


Oriental,  Ethiopian 


Oriental 
Malayan 
Malayan 


Oriental 


Pale,  Ethiopian,  Orien. 
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Ordor,  Familj,  md 


199.  EurodapoduB... 
(Lynoonuft    ... 

Ctpselida 

200.  Dendrochelidoii 

201.  GoUocalia      ... 

202.  Qrpselas 

203.  Ch»tiira 

PSITTACL 
Caoatuida 

204.  Ca4xUua 

205.  Calopntia      ... 

206.  CalyptorhynckuB 

207.  Microglouua  ... 

208.  Liemetia 

209.  Nantema      ... 


PLATTGBSCrDA 

210.  PUUycercua 

211.  P»ephotu8 

212.  PolyUUa... 
218.  NymjfhieuB 
214.  Apratmieku 


215.  Pyrrhulapeis ... 

216.  Cffanarampkus 

217.  MeUmnUaeui .. 

218.  Eupiema 

219.  Pezoporus 

220.  G^eopnttocitf  ... 


Palaobnithioa 

221.  /Vumi^untf 

222.  Oeqffroyus 

223.  Tawygnaihm 

224.  EeUctus... 

225.  CyctopsiUa 

226.  Loricoliis 

227.  Tnnhoglo89ua 

228.  Nanodes 

229.  Ci^rmofyfia  .. 

230.  i^(w 

231.  ZoTHCf      ..      .. 

232.  CariphUui     .. 

Nestorida 
238.  JVeator 
234.  Dasypiilui    .. 


^« 


I 


2 

1 


2 
4 

1 
2 


17 

1 
8 
2 
8 
8 


14 
6 
8 
1 
6 

8 
14 

1 
7 
1 
1 


2 
5 

4 

8 

7 

7 

29 

1 
1 
9 

23 
4 


5 
1 


Am  IfllaodB  and 
Celebes) 


Cdebes  to  K.  Oninea 
Celebes  to  Fuific  Minds 
Australia 
Celebes*  Australia 


Celebes  and  Lombok,   to  Solo- 
mon Islands  and  Tasmania 
Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 
Papuan  Islands  and  K .  AnstraL 
Austr.,  Solmn.  Ids.,  ft  N.Quin.? 
Papuan  and  Solomon  Islands 


Austral.,  Tasmania,  Norfolk  Id. 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia  and  N.  Caledonia 

Moluccas,  Timor,  Papuan  Is- 
lands, Australia 

Tonga  to  F^i  Islands 

N.  &aland,  Norfolk  Island,  N. 
Caledonia,  Society  Islands 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

W.  Australia 


Celebes 

Borneo  to  Timor  &  Solomon  Ids. 

Celebes  to  New  Guinea 

Moluccas  and  Papuan  Islands 

Papuan  Ids.  and  N.£.  AustraL 

Celebes  to  Mysol,  Flores 

The  whole  region,  excl.  Sandwich 

Islands,  ana  N.  Zealand 
Australia  and  Tasmania 
New  Quinea 
Sfmffuir  Ids.  and   Moluccas  to 

S<Momon  Ids. 
Bouru  and  Gilolo  to  Solomon  Ids 
Samoan  to  Marquesas  Islands 


New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Ids. 
New  Guinea  m 


beTond  the  BegioiL 


Oriental  genus 


OiieDlal 
Oriental 
Pale.,  Orien., 
Bthio.,  Oiien., 


Philippine 


Philippines 

Philippines 

Philippines 
Oriental 
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Older,  Family,  and 
Qeiiiis. 


Stbinoopiba 

235.  8tnngop9 

COLUMB^. 

COLUMBIO^ 

236.  Treron   

287.  Ptilopos 

288.  Carpophtga  ... 

239.  lantluonaa     ... 

240.  Lefwcomtkena,,. 

241.  LophoUtrnMB  ... 

242.  Qf»pelia 

243.  Macropygia   ... 

244.  Twuooma     ... 

245.  Btinwardttenaa 

246.  Turtur 

247.  Ocyfhape.     ... 

248.  Petrophcumi   ... 

249.  Chalcophaps  ,,. 
260.   Trugon 

251.  ffenicophape  ... 

252.  PJuipa 

258.  Leueoaarcia  ... 

254.  Geophaps 

255.  Lophopha'pa  ... 

256.  CoJUenjoa 

257.  Otidifhapa    ... 

258.  PhlogCBDAB     ... 

259.  Chmra 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


DlDUNOmiDA 

260.  Didwnailui  ... 
GALLING. 

TSTBAONIDA 

261.  Cotumix 

Phasianida 
(GaUqs 

TxmNICIDJL 

262.  Tarniz 

Meoafodiidjb. 

268.  TaUgdllua     ... 

264.  MegacephaUm 

265.  Lipoa     

266.  Megapoditu  ... 


50 

40 
6 

1 
1 
5 
6 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
7 
8 


Range  within  the  Begion. 


9 


9 


3 

1 

1 

12 


N.  Zealand,  Chatham  lalaiids  f 


Celebe8.B<mra,  and  Ceiun,FlorQB 

and  Timor 
The   whole    region ;   exoL    N. 

Zealand 
The  whole  region 
Gilolo,  Timor,  Papuan  Ida.  to 

Samoan  Islands 
Australia 
Australia 

Lombok  to  Tasmania 
Austro-Malaya,  Austratia 
Celebes,  Timor,  Solomon  Ida. 
Celebes  to  New  Guinea 
Austro-Malaya 
Australia 
K  W.  AustralU 
Austro-Malaya»  Australia 
K.  Guinea 
Papuan  Islands 
Australia  and  Tasmania 
Australia 
Australia 
Australia 
Austro-Malaya 
N.  Guinea 
Celebes,  N.  Guinea  to  Madagascar 
Papuan  Islands 


Samoan  Islands 


Oriental*  Ethiopian 

Indo-Malaya 

Oriental 

Japan,  Philippines,  An< 
oaman  Ishmds 


Malaya,  China 
Indo-Malaya 


Paltearc,  Orien.,  Ethiop. 


Oriental 


Indo-Malaya 
Philippine  Islands 


Celebes,   Timor,    Australia,  K. 
Zealand 

Celebes  to  Timor) 


Celebes  k  Moluccas  to  Tasmania 


Papuan  Islands  and  Australia 

Celebes 

8.  Australia 

Celebes  to  AustraL  ft  Samoan  Ids. 


Palsearc.,  Orien.,  Ethiop. 


Oriental  genus 


Paltearc,  Orien.,  Ethiox». 


Philippines,  Nicobar  Ida 
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Order,  Funilj,  and 
OenuB. 


ACCIPITRES. 
Faloonidjb. 

267.  Circofl    ... 

268.  Astnr     ... 

269.  Accipiter 

270.  Urotpiaa 

271.  Uroagtut 

272.  Nisaetus... 

278.  Neopus  ... 

274.  Spizaetos 

275.  CiTcaetos 
(Spilomis 

276.  Butastor 

277.  Haliffietus 

278.  Haliastur 

279.  Milvus   ... 

280.  Lophcictinia 

281.  OypoicUnia 

282.  Elaniis    ... 

283.  ffenicopemis 
(Pemis  ... 

284.  Baza 

285.  Rarpa    ... 

286.  Falco      ... 

287.  Rieraddea 

288.  CerchneiB 

Pandiqnida. 

2^9.  Pandion... 

290.  Polioaetus 

Striqida 

291.  Athene  .. 

292.  Scops     .. 
(Auo 

298.  Striz 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


& 


i| 


2 

20 
6 


6 
2 
2 


1 
1 


21 
6 
1 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Celebes,  S.  and  £.  Austral 

The  region,  to  Fiji  Islands 

The  whole  region,  to  F\ji  Islands 

Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

Australia 

Celebes  and  Temate 
Celebes  and  N.  Guinea 
Timor  and  Flores 
Celebes  and  Sulla  Islands) 
Celebes  to  New  Guinea 
The  whole  region 

Australia  and  N.  Caledonia 

Celebes  to  Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

Celebes  and  Australia 

Papuan  Islands 

Celebes) 

Moluccas  and  Australia 
N.  Zealand  and  Auckland  Ids. 
Austro-Malaya  and  Australia 
Australia  and  Tasmania 
Austro-Malaya  and  Australia 


The  whole  region 

Celebes  and  Sandwich  Islands 


The  whole  reg.,  excl.  Pacific  Ids. 
Celebes,  Moluccas,  N.  Zealand 
Sandwich  Islands) 


Range  beyond  the  R^on. 


The  whole  region 


Almost  Cosmopolite 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
Almost  Cosmopolite 


8.  Palsearc.,  Ethiopian, 

Oriental 
Oriental 

Neotrop.,Ethiop.,  Orien. 
Palearc,  Ethiop.,  Orien. 
Oriental  genus 
Oriental,  N.  E  Africa 
Cosmop.,  excl  Neotrop. 

region 
Oriental 
Palmare,  Orien.,  Ethiop. 


Oriental,  'Ethiopian 

Pakearctic,  Oriental,  and 

Ethiopian 
Oriental 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 
Oriental 


Palmare. ,  Orien.,  Ethiop. 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
Almost  Cosmopolite,  ezcL 

Australian  region 
Cosmopolite 


Peculiar  or  very  Characteristie  Chnera  of  Wading  and  Swimming  Birds, 


ORALLY 

Raludjb. 

Ocydrormu 
CcUxUuB . ., 
Notomia.., 
Tribonyx 

ffdbropHla 


5 
1 
2 
4 


I 


New  Zealand 

Chatham  Islands 

New  Zealand,  Norfolk  and  Lord 

Howe's  Islsnds 
Australia  and  N.  Zealand 
Moluccas 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 

6 

1 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

Ballina 

Pareudicuteg  ... 

Austro-Malaya 
Samoan  Islands 

Oriental 

SCOLOPACIDJL 

Cladirrhyncktu 

1 

Australia 

Ohabadriidjb. 

Eaacas 

EryOvrogomys.., 
ThinomiB 
Anarhyncktu 
Pedionomtu  ... 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

Austro-Malaya,  Australia 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

Oriental 

RHINOCHETIDil. 

Bhinochetus  ... 

1 

New  Caledonia 

AlTATIDA 

Jieaonetta 

Malacorhynchus 

EymmolcBmua 

Biziura 

Arueranas     ... 
CereopM 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Auckland  Islands 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

PROCELLABIIDJL 

Prion     

6 

New  Zealand 

Antarctic  Seas 

Spheniscidjb. 

Endyptes 

4 

Australia  and  N.  Zealand 

Antarctic  shores 

STRUTHIONES. 

Casuabiidjb. 

• 

294.  Drorrumu 

295.  Cantaruia     ... 

2 
9 

Australia 

Ceram  to  New  Britain,  N.Au8trL 

Apte&yoidjl 

296.  Ajfteryx 

4 

New  Zealand 

DiNOBNITHIDA 

(Extinct) 

297.  Dinomu 

298.  Mionorms     ... 

5 
2 

N.  Zealand 
N.  Zealand 

Palaptkbyoida 

(F.Ttinct) 

299.  PalapUryx    ... 
800.  Euryapteryx ... 

2 
2 

N.  Zealand 
N.  Zealand 
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Note. — In  this  Index  the  names  in  Italics  all  refer  to  fossil  genera  or  families 
mentioned  in  Part  II.  -The  systematic  names  of  genera  and  families  occurring  in 
almost  every  page  of  Part  111.  are  not  given,  as  they  would  unnecessarily  swell 
the  Index  ;  but  they  can  be  readily  referred  to  by  the  Class  or  Order,  or  hythe 
Geographical  Division  (Region  or  Sub-region)  under  which  they  occur.  They 
will,  however,  all  be  found  in  the  Greneral  Index,  with  a  reference  to  the  page  (in 
YoL  II.,  Part  lY.)  where  a  systematic  account  of  their  distribution  is  given. 


Aardvark  of  Bast  AMca,  flgnie  of,  881 
AceipUrait  European  Eocene,  IdS 
Acdpitres,  classification  o^  97 

range  of  Palsearctic  genera  of,  248 

range  of  Ethiopian  genera  of,  312 

range  of  Oriental  genera  of,  385 
'range  of  Australian  genera  of,  480 
AeeroVurium,  European  Miocene,  119 

N.  American  Tertiary,  136 
Achanodon^  S.  American  Tertiary,  138 
Aootkerium^  European  Eocene,  126 
Adapts,  European  Eocene,  125 
Mlurogade^  European  Eocene,  126 
^pyomi«,  of  Madagascar,  164 
^hwi,  fkrom  the  Lias,  167 
Agwtjderu*,  European  Eocene,  169 
AiprioclMtriu^  N.  American  Tertiary,  188 
Aorion^  ttom  the  Lias,  167 
AleephiduM,  Indian  Miocene,  122 
Aldabra  Islands,  land-tortoises  of,  288 
J/etom{«,  N.  American  Eocene,  163 
Algeria,  Post-Pliocene  deposits  and  caves  of, 

111 
Allen,  Mr.  J.  A.,  on  Zoological  regions,  61 

otfjections  to  his  system  of  circumpolar 
zones,  67 

objections  to  bis soo-geographical  nomen- 
clature, 68 
Altai. mountdns,  fossils  in  caves.  111 
AmhlvrKiza^  Pliocene  of  Antilles,  148 
America,  recent   separation    of  North  and 
South.  40 

extinct  mammalia  of,  129 

North,  Post-Pliocene  founa  of,  129 
Amomys.  N.  American  Tertiary,  134 
AiiipkiKhin%t»,  European  Miocene,  117 
Amphibia,  means  of  dispersal  of,  28 

classification  of,  100 

peculiar  to  Paliearctic  region,  186 

of  Central  Europe,  196 

of  the  Mediterranean  sub-region,  205 

of  Siberian  sub-region,  220 
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Amphibia,  of  the  Manchurian  sub-re^on,  280 

table  of  Paliearctic  families  of;  237 

of  the  Ethiopian  region,  255 

of  West  Africa,  264 

South  African,  268 

of  Madarascar,  280 

table  of  Ethiopian  fiunilies  o(  898 

of  the  Oriental  region,  317 
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Podapterggida  of  New  ZeaUnd,  164 
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Philippine  Islands,  mammals  of,  345 

birds  of,  346 
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Pigeons,  classification  of,  96 
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Potto  of  West  Africa,  figure  of,  264 
Pmotkeriuv^  N.  American  Po^Plioi«ne,  130 
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probable  birthplace  of.  153 
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range  of  Oriental  genera  of,  371 

range  of  Australian  genera  of,  476 
PrimaUtf  European  Pliocene,  112 

Miocene  of  Greece,  115 

European  Miocene,  117 

Indian  Miocene,  121 

European  Eocene,  124 

N.  American  Tertiary,  182 

of  Brazilian  caves,  144 
Prince's  Island,  birds  of;  266 
Prionidium,  Oolitic  insects,  167 
Prittiphoea,  in  European  Pliocene,  112 
ProboscideiL  classification  of,  90 

range  of  Ethiopian  genus,  3n3 

range  of  Oriental  genus,  374 
Probotcidea^  European  Pliocene,  113 

Miocene  of  Greece,  116 

European  Miocene,  120 

Indian  Miocene,  123 

N.  American  Post-Plloosne,  180 

N.  American  Tertiary,  138 

of  Brazilian  caves,  144 

8.  American  Pliocene,  147 
PncanulvB,  N  American  Po9t-PUocene,  130 

N.  American  Tertiary,  198 
Proeyon,  N.  American  Post-Pllooene,  ISO 
Proejfonidas,  in  Brazilian  caves,  144 
PromephitU,  Miocene  of  Greece,  116 

European  Miocene,  118 
Promerops  of  East  Africa,  figure  of,  261 
PropdlcBotherium,  European  Eocene.  126 
Protemnodony  Australian  Post-Tertiary,  157 
Protohipptu,  N.  American  Tertiary,  185 
Protomeritx,  N.  American  Tertiary,  138 
ProtopUheeuSt  in  Brazilian  caves,  144 
Prototomus,  N.  American  Tertiary,  134 
ProtomU,  Enropenn  Eocene,  162 
Pteudctlurus,  European  Miocene,  118 
Paeudoc^n,  European  Miocene,  118 
Psittaci,  claKsiflcation  of,  96 

range  of  Ethiopian  genera  of.  811 

range  of  Oriental  genera  of;  883 

range  of  Australian  genera  of,  48^ 
Psittacua,  European  Miocene,  161 
PUrocUs,  European  Miocene,  161 
Pterodon,  European  Eocene,  125 
Pupa,  Eocene,  169 
Pupa  vetusta,  PalKOZoio,  169 
PpthonidcB,  European  MioceiM,  165 

R 

Racoon-dog  of  N.  China,  296 
Rana,  European  Miocene,  166 
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Region,  the  beet  tenn  for  the  primuy  zoo- 
logical divisiont,  68 

Arctic,  why  not  adopted,  69 

Palaearctic,  defined,  71 

Falsearctic,  subdivisions  of,  71 

Ethiopian,  defined,  78 

Ethiopian,  subdivisions  of,  78 

Oriental,  defined.  75 

Oriental,  subdivisions  of,  75       • 

Australian,  defined^  77 

Australian,  subdivisions  of^  77 

Neotropical,  defined,  78 

Neotropical,  subdivisions  of,  78 

Nearctic,  defined,  79 

Nearctic,  distinct  fh>ni  Palaearctic,  79 

Nearctic.  subdivisions  of^  80 
B^^ns,  zoological,  50 

zoological,  how  they  should  be  formed,  53 

zoolofzical,  may  be  defined  by  negative  or 
positive  characters,  54 

xoological,  bv  what  class  of  animals  best 
determined,  56 

for  each  class  of  animals,  not  advisable, 
58 

xoologicaL  proposed  since  1857,  58 

xoological,  Mr.  Sclater's,  59 

aoological,  discussion  of  those  proposed 
by  various  authors,  61 

xoological,  proportionate  richness  of,  64 

temperate  and  tropical,  well  mariced  in 
northern  hemisphere,  65 

and  zones,  table  of,  66 

comparative  richness  of,  81 

and  sub-regions,  table  of,  81 

order  of  succession  of  the,  178 
Bepresentative  species,  4 
Beptiles,  means  of  dispersal  of,  28 

classification  of,  98 

Miocene  of  Greece,  1 16 

of  Indian  Miocene  deposits,  123 

extinct  Tertiary,  165 

cosmopolitan  groups  of,  176 

peculiar  to  Falflearotic  r^on,  186 

of  Central  Europe,  195 

of  Uie  Mediterranean  sub-r^on,  204 

of  Siberian subr^on,  220 

of  the  Manchurian  sub-region,  227 

table  of  Palsarctic  families  of,  236 

of  the  Ethiopian  region,  254 

of  the  East  African  sub-region,  260 

of  West  Anrica,  264 

S.  AfHcan,  26S 

of  Madanscar,  279 

table  of  Ethiopian  fitmilies  of,  297 

of  the  Oriental  region,  317 

of  the  Indian  sub-region,  326 

of  Ceylon.  327 

of  Indo-Cninese  sub-region.  331 

of  Indo-Malay  sub-region,  340 

table  of  OrienUl  flimilies  of.  368 

of  the  Australian  region,  396 

of  New  Guinea,  415 

of  the  Moluccas,  420 

of  the  Polynesian  sub-region,  447 

of  New  Zealand,  456 

table  of  Australian  families  of,  472 
Rhea,  in  Brazilian  caves,  164 
Rhiiuxxroi,  Post- Pliocene.  112 

European  Pliocene,  113 

Miocene  of  Greece,  116 

Indian  Miocene,  122 

fossil  remainr.  of,  at  16,000  feet  elevation 
in  Thibet,  122 

fossU  in  N  China,  123 

N.  American  Tertiary,  136 
Rhinooeros-hombill,  figure  cf,  339 


Rhinoctrotida,  N.  American  Tertiaxr,  136 
Biver-hflg,  of  West  Africa,  figure  of,  264 

of  Biadafiascar,  figure  of,  278 
Rivers,  limiting  the  range  of  mammalia,  12 

limiting  the  range  of  birds,  17 
River-ncene  in  West  Africa,  264 
Rodentia,  classlficatiot  of,  90 

range  of  Pal«arctic  genera  of,  242 

range  of  Ethiopian  genera  of,  304 

range  of  Oriental  genera  of,  374 

range  of  Australian  genera  of,  476 
Modentia,  European  Pliocene,  113 

Miocene  of  Greece,  116 

European  Miocene,  120 

Euro|»ean  Eocene,  126 

N.  American  Post -Pliocene,  130 

N.  American  Tertiary,  139 

of  Brazilian  caves,  144 

S.  American  Pliocene,  147 

of  8.  American  Eocene,  148 
Buff,  figure  of,  195 


Sahara,  a  debatable  land,  251 
Saiga,  antelope  of  W.  Tartary,  218 
Samoa  Islanas,  birds  of,  443 
Sandwich  Islands,  birds  of,  445 

probable  past  history  of,  446 

mountain  plants  of,  446 

depth  of  ocean  around,  447 
Sand  grouse,  Pallas,  of  Mongolia,  226 
ScUyrUe*  Reitneiiii  ^European  Cretaceous  in- 
sect, 167 
Saunders,  Mr.  Edward,  on  the  Buprestidc  of 

Japan,  229 
ScelidotKerium,  in  Brazilian  caves,  145 

8.  American  Pliocene,  147 
ScMttopUurum,  S.  American  Pliocene,  147 
Schweiufurth,  Dr,  on  natural  history  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  252 

on  limits  of  W.  African  sub-region,  262 
{note) 
Sciunc,  European  Miocene,  120 

European  Eocene,  126 
Seiuraw,  N.  American  Eocene,  140 
Sclater,  Mr. .  on  zoological  regions,  59 

why  his  six  regions  are  adopted,  63 

on  birds  of  Sandwich  Islands,  445 
Sea,  as  a  barrier  to  mammalia,  13 
Seals,  fossil  in  European  Miocene,  118 

of  Lake  Baikal,  218 
Secondary    formations,  mammalian  remains 

in,  159 
Secretary  bird  of  Africa,  figure  of,  261 
Semnopithecus^  European  Plio<^ne,  112 

Miocene  of  Greece,  115 

European  Miocene,  117 

Indian  Miocene,  121 
Semper,  Dr.,  on  Philippine  mammalia,  845 
Serptntariu*,  European  Miocene,  162 
Seychelle  Islands,  zoology  of,  281 

amphibia  of,  281 
Sharp,  br.,  on  Ja|»an  beetles.  229 
Sharpe,  Mr.  R.  B.,  his  arrangement  of  Accipi- 
tres,  97 

on  birds  of  Cape  Verd  Islands,  215 
Sheep,  Palzarctic.  182 
Siberia,  climate  of.  217 
Siberian  sub-region,  description  of,  216 

mammalia  of,  217 

birds  of,  219 

reptiles  and  amphibia  of,  220 

insects  of,  220 
Simocffoiit  Miocene  of  Greece,  115 
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Sinopa,  N.  American  Tertiary*,  134 
Birenia,  claaaitlcation  or,  89 

range  of  Ethiopian  genera  of,  303 

range  of  Oriental  genua,  374 

range  of  AuHtralian  genua  of,  476 
Sinnia,  European  Pliocene,  112 

European  Miocene,*  119 
Siffothrrium^  Indian  Miocene,  122 
Slwalik  Hills,  Miocene  deposits  of,  121 
Bmith,  Mr.  Frederick,  on   H^iuenoptera  of 

Japan,  230 
Snake,  nt  great  elevation  in  Himalayas,  220 
Snakes,  classification  of,  99 

Eocene,  105 

large  proportion  of  Tenomoos  Bpecies  in 
Australia,  306 

of  New  Zealand,  467 
Society  Islands,  birds  of,  443 
Soricictis,  European  Miocene,  118 
Soricidcc,  European  Miocene,  118 
South  Afhcan  sub-region,  deacriptioii  of,  266 

mammalia  of,  267 

birds  of,  267 

reptiles  of,  268 

amphibia  of,  268 

ftvtih-water  fish  of,  968 

butterflies  oL  268 

coleoptera  of,  268 

summaiy  of  its  loology,  269 
South  America,  fossil  fauna  of,  143        "^ 

Pliocene  deposits  of,  146 

supposed  land  connection  with  Australia, 
398 
South  Australia,  peculiar  birds  of,  441 
Species,  representative,  4 
Speothos,  in  Brazilian  caves,  144 
Sjpermophilus,  European  Miocene,  120 
Sphenodon,  in  Brazilian  caves,  145 
Sphinx,  in  European  Oolite.  167 
St  Helena,  zoologicAl  features  of,  269 

coleoptera  of,  270 

landshells  of,  271 
8t  Tbonuw'  Island,  birds  of,  266 
Stations,  definition  of,  4 
SUfieoJlber,  EuropeHn  Miocene,  120 
Sthenurus,  Australian  Post-Tertiary,  157 
&rix,  Euro|iean  Miocene,  162 
Struthiones,  arrangement  of,  98 

range  of  Ethiopian  genera  o^  313 

range  of  Aiutralian  genera  of,  487 
Struthious  birds,  probable  origin  of,  287 
Stplinodontid(r,  N.  American  £i)cene,  139 
StflinodontiOfH.  American  Eocene,  189 
Sttb-regionR,  on  what  principle  formed,  80 

Palcarctic,  191 

Ethiopian.  258 

Oriental,  321 

Australian,  408 
Suidai,  European  Miocene,  119 
Sula  Islands,  fauna  of,  433 
Sms,  European  Pliocene,  113 

Miocene  of  Greece,  116 

European  Miocene,  119 

Indian  Miocene.  122 
Swinhoe,  Mr,  on   zoology  of  Formosa  and 

Hainan,  332 
Sftnhorodon^  N.  American  Tertiary,  137 
Sffnnphodus,  Eun>pean  Miocene,  119 
^ffioploUieriuni,  N.  American  Tertiary,  184 


T. 

Tables  of  distribution  of  families  and  genera 

explained,  177 
TalpOt  European  Miocene,  117 


Tapir,  fossil  in  N.  China.  123 
Tapirs,  birthplace  and  migrations  of,  154 
Tapir,  Malayan,  figure  of,  337 
Tapirido!,  Buropeau  Eocene,  125 
Tapirus,  European  Pliocene,  118 
Indian  Miocene,  122 
in  Brazilian  caves,  144 
Tarsier,  Malayan,  figure  of,  337 
Tasmania,  comparative  zoologieal  poreitj  of. 

441 
Tcaeodon,  European  Miocene,  118 
Telmatobiut^  N.  American  Cretaceons,  164 
TelmcUoluUSt  N.  American  T^srtiarj,  1S3 
Testudo,  Miocene  of  Greece,  116 

Indian  Miocene,  128 
Testndo,  great  antiquity  of  the  genus,  288 
TetrackuSf  European  Miocene,  117 
Teirao  aWuM,  in  Italian  caverns,  161 
ThakuHctis,  Miocene  of  Greece,  115 

European  Miocene,  118 
TktridamjfS,  European  Miocene,  126 

European  Eocene,  126 

S.  American  Eocene,  148 
Thinohyus,  N.  American  Tertiary,  137 
ThifwlesUs,  N.  American  Tertiary^  133 
Thylacintu,  Australian  Post-Tertiary,  157 
ThylacoUo,  Australian  Post-Tertiary,  157 
Tillodontia,  N.  American  Eocene,  139 
Tillotheridce,  N.  American  Eocene,  139 
Tillotherium,  N.  American  Eocene,  139 
Timor,  physical  features  of,  389 

group,  mammalia  of,  422 

birds  of,  422 

origin  of  fauna  of,  424 

insects  of,  426 
Tinooenu,  N.  American  Eocene,  139 
Titanomys,  Eun>pean  Miocene,  121 
Titanotherivm,  w.  American  Tertiary,  187 
Toman^oa,  N.  American  Tertiary,  135* 
Tonga  Islands,  birds  of,  443 
Tortoises,  clasKification  of,  100 

of  Mascarene  Islands  and  Galapagos,  ^9 
Touraco  of  W.  Africa,  figure  of,  264 
Toxodon,  8.  American  Pliocene,  137 
Toxodontidoi,  S.  American  Pliocene,  147 
Trachytkeriftm^  European  Miocene,  119 
Tragocerus,  Miocene  of  Greece,  116 

European  Miocene,  120 
Tragopan,  Himalayan,  figure  of,  331 
Tree-snrew  of  Borneo,  figure  of,  337 
Tree-kangaroo,  figure  of,  415 
Trichechus,  N  American  Post-Pliocene,  ISO 
Trichoglossidr,   birds   specially   adapted    to 

Australia,  393 
Trionyx,  Indian  M  iocene,  123 

Miocene  and  Eocene,  165 
Tristan  d'Acunha,  zoology  of,  271 
Tristram,  Canon,  summary  of  Uie  birds  of 

Palestine,  203 
Trogon,  European  Miocene,  161 
Trogonihtriufii,  Post-Pliocene  of  Europe.  HI 
Trudjelit,  N.  American  Post-Pliocene.  129 
Tundras  of  Siberia,  greatest  extent  of,  216 
Tupaiida,  European  Miocene,  118 
Turner,  Mr. ,  on  classification  of  Edentata,  90 
Tylodon^  Eurc^iean  Eocene,  125 
Typotherium^  S.  American  Pliocene,  147 


U. 


UirUaeyon,  N.  American  Tertiary,  134 
Uintaiherivm,  N.  American  Eocene,  139 
Uintomis,  N.  American  Eocene,  163 
Unio,  European  Secondaiy,  169 
UngulaU,  classification  o^  89 
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Ungnlata,  anitqnity  of,  15 1 

of  the  Palaearctic  region,  182 
ntnge  of  Paliearctic  genera  of,  241 
nuige  of  Ethiopian  genera  of,  SOS 
range  of  Oriental  genera  of,  374 
range  of  Australian  genera  of,  476 

Ufigutaia^  European  Pliocene,  112 
Miocene  of  Greece,  115 
European  Miocene,  119 
Indian  Miocene,  121 
European  Eocene,  125 
N.  American  Post-PUocene,  130 
N.  American  Tertiary,  135 
of  Brazilian  caves,  144 
8.  American  Pliocene,  146 

Urania  of  Madagascar,  282 

UrtidcB,  N.  American  Tertiary,  135 
in  Brazilian  caves,  144 

UrtUaxus,  Indian  Miocene,  121 

Unts,  Post-Pliucene,  112 
Indian  Miocene,  121 


V. 

Vanga  of  Madagascar,  figure  of,  278 
Varanus,  Miocene  of  CTreece,  116 

Indian  Miocene,  123 
Vertebrata,  summary  of  Palffiarciic,  186 

summary  of  Ethiopian.  255 

summaiy  of  Oriental,  318 

summary  of  Australian,  397 
VetpertUio,  European  Eocene,  125 
Vipertu,  European  Miocene,  165 
VivtrrOf  European  Pliocene,  112 

European  Miocene,  118 
Viverridce,  European  Miocene,  118 

European  Eocene,  125 


W. 

Waldeo,   Yii>count,   on  birds  of   Philippine 
Islands,  846 
on  birds  of  Celebes,  428 


WoiKdkiuB,  N.  American  Tertiary,  134 
Waterhouse,  Mr.  Q.  R,  on  classification  ol 
rodentia,  90 

on  classification  of  marsupials,  91 
West  AArican  sub-region,  description  of,  262 

mammalia  of,  262 

birds  of,  262 

Oriental  or  Malayan  element  in,  263 

river  scene  with  charactenstic  animals,  264 

reptiles  of,  264 

amphibia  ot  264 

Oriental  and  Neotropical  relatj^ons  of,  265 

insects  of,  265 

land-shells  of,  265 

islands  of,  265 
West  Australia,  peculiar  birds  of,  441 
Whydah  finch  of  W.  Africa,  figure  of,  264 
WoUaston,  Mr.  T.  V.,  on  the  culeoptera  of  the 
Atlantic  Islands,  209 

on  the  win«s  of  the  Madeiran  beetles,  211 

on  the  origin  of  the  insect  fauna  of  the 
Atlantic  IsUinds,  214 

on  coleoptera  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  215 

on  beetles  of  St.  Helena,  270 


Xenur%»,  in  Brazilian  caves,  145 
Xipkodontida,  European  Miocene,  1 19 


Z. 


Zeuglodontida,  N.  American  Tertiary,  140 
ZoniUa  priscus,  Palseozoic,  169 
Zoological  characteristics  of  Paliearctic  rogion, 
181 

Ethiopian  region.  252 

Oriental  region,  315 

Australian  region,  390 
Zoological  regions,  discoasion  on,  60 
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